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CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


JULY 1934. 

Ist. Gandhi and the Socialists M. Gandhi attended a conference of the Congress 
Socialists of Gujerat in the Harijan Ashram, Sabarmathi, M. Gandhi said that 
he welcomed the formation of a Socialist Party within the Congress while objecting 
to its programme. He said that if a class struggle implicated violence it was 
certainly against the present creed of the Congress but if the Congress Socialists 
accepted non-violence he had no objection to Congressmen participating in such a 
struggle. Gandhiji added that his agreement to a certain extent with the idea 
of divesting vested interests did not mean the confiscation of private property. 
He advised the Socialists to organise the masses and added that the Socialists’ 
programme should be educative. 

2nd, Sir E. Gidney^s advice to Anglo-Indians Addressing a meeting of the members 
of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European Association at Doveton College, 
Madras Sir Henry Gidney asked them to realise that they were sons and daughters 
of India which was their home. Ho exhorted them to cultivate friendly feeling 
towards their Indian fellow-countrymen and to give up their present superiority 
complex. They had unfortunately been living a life of unreality, he said, thinking 
that because they had descended from the British they occupied a favoured 
position. He advised them to give up this idea and live on friendly terms with 
Indians. 

4lh. Mr» Bhulabhai Desals election tour\ in the South Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, 
General Secretary of the Congress Parliamentary Board, I arrived in Madras on a'pro- 
paganda tour of the South in connection with the coming election to the Assem- 
bly. He conferred with the Congress workers in. the city regarding the programme 
for an effective election campaign. He nddressed a very largely attended public 
meeting at the Tilak Ghat in the evening when ho urged the necessity for unity. 
Mr. C. Bajagopalachariar also addressed the meeting and appealed to the people 
to vote for candidates of the Congress. The same night Mr. Bhulabhai left for 
Trichlnopoly where he opened the Swadeshi Exhibition, Mr. Bhulabhai then 
motored to Madura where he addressed a public meeting. He returned to Trichy 
and thence to Coimbatore. Ho returned to Madras on 8th July. He met the mem- 
bers of the Selection Committee and the members of the Congress Parliamentary 
Board and discussed selection of candidates. Mr. Bhulabhai addressed a public 
meeting in the evening at the High Court Beach when he appealed to the 
electorate to'voto only for the Congressmen, Mr. Desai addressed a largely attended 
students’ mooting at the Gokhale Hall and left for Bombay the next morning. 

6th« Sanatanist clash with Eeformers :--A clash between Sanatanists and Ee- 
forraers occurred at a crowded meeting at Ajmero.which was addressed by Gandhiji. 
Sanatanists, including Pandit Lalnatn, staged a black-fla^ demonstration which 
led to a clash with the Eeformers, in the course of which Pandit Lalnath was 
injured. This occurred before the arrival of Gandhiji who on learning of the in- 
cident expressed profound sorrow for what had happened. He announced that 
ho would have to do penance on account of this use of violence. 

Communal Reservation in the Services : — A Home Department resolution 
announced the adoption of new rules for improving the position of the Muslima 
in the services and providing reservations for other minorities. The new rules 
related only to direct recruitment and not recruitment by promotion which would 
continue to be made as at present solely on merit. The rulcsjapplied to the I. 0. S. 
Central Services (Class 1 and 2) and Subordinate Services under the Government 
of India but did not apply to serviccfl in Burma. All railwaygeervices were also 
included. 
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7lh. Mahatma GandMB Fa^t Mfthfttma (Jnndlii omnmrnrcd rinr wcck’n funt at 
6 A. M. after prayers at Wardha Ashram. Aft(‘r taking': milk and frnit inioo 
in the morninp:, Mahatma (Jandhi annmniml comnn'iu’i^incrd of {h<* fust which 
he had resolved to undertake as penance for the acts of violouco com nut ted on 
the Sanataniflts at Ajmer, The fast would last sevenMays nnd*t(Tininntc at fl in the 
morning of August 14 next. Before commeneing lh(^ fast Mabiitmaji ntfemh'd the 
morning prayers when ho explained to Iho AHhrarnit(‘M tlui cinMimstanceH which 
led to his decision to fast and exhorted Ihcni to dovou* the whole week to greater 
self-introspection and Bolf-purification* Ho felt that the prayers (d (wervorm 
would help him through tno fust. 


9th. Industries Conference at Simla sixth rndustrifS (!onf(T(‘nef‘ opened at 

Simla under the Chairmanship of vSir Frank Noyee. Ministers and Hireelcirs of 
InduBtriefl from the provinces and a few Indian States were prt'Ment, hesiih'H (ex- 
perts. The proceedings were not open to th<5 Pre,HH. Thi) main ol»je<‘t of thn Con- 
iereuce was to discuss the scheme of various IVovineial (loverninents for thii deve- 
lopment of the handloom and weaving industry for whi<di the (Jovernment of 
India had sot apart Rs, D lakhs anmially for nvo y(‘ars ami selunnes for refa^areh 
in. serioultural industry for which Us, 1 lakh had been set apart annually fur five 
years. 


13thi« Candhiji^s A.dvice to Student Ooiniinuiiit(f i-"-**Servi(*(^ to Harijfins bo your 
foremost duty. Never treat them with contenjpt, they arc yotir brtdhers. Try to 
remove their disabilities as far as pOBsiblo. Th(5 poiHon of untotichaliility, Immied 
■down from generations, is eating into the vitals of (he Hindu nation and should 
be discarded for good, The Hindu and his Dharma are dote.rioratinir. Cheek the 
forces of diBintoation and work for Hindu Holidarity. H thn Harijan dii^s, tho 
whole Hindu Dharma perishes .’^--Thus said Mahatmaji addr(*Hsing iho Cahoro 
sttments on their cmty at a crowded mooting whom ho was proHc.ntod with pursoH 
and addresses by them. Continuing ho said :-.“ff i.hny:want; to know Cnil, they 
must learn to sacrifice. To servo tho lowly is to si^rvo Cod. Thu ultimnti^ goal of 

oxaminations, but sorvioo to tho piu^r ami tho 
^ salvation, Concluding, Mahatmaji exhortetl tho 

students to use swadeshi goods and never to deceive thorn by using foreign cloth. 

lA^K Snh.AmrU Kmr'^B resQlue^ Dratlr.-^Hm. Amrit Four, wife of 

Jonesi?onl^BXlf.«v tot unto denth if IJomlniy wonKii. and mm di<l 

• h?d BiXTed mnifh nppoftls for cIolhoH for tho woman in AHanm who 

■ eoinr about A""'"’ AHMam warn 

' fhOM of Bihar! * ^ ^ of Ahhiiui wari! gn'iilftr than 


* KgfrS ftundl. “ quoHtion of Mr.O. I'.Si.iKh 

anTthelucBtiorof Tofr Tr‘*“ OonpHS Hoisted by the (i(,v(irnmimt 

no actioHaB coSLmnlaLd in AsHomlsly that 

to the QovZment PtoitorlioH foJfnilcd 

Bions of the Indian Crirnfaul T taken pOHseSHion of under the provi- 

notifloatio^^^^ 

. riVeW T’* "■«»'« of tho 

districts of Muzaffarpur, OhampMaf^Chanra nil ® *'* 

The receut earthquake? it w^Zt^d h^H Wore Huhmorged. 

rivers, contributing to the seriousness ’of thn *'"‘'7 ''ho 

,. Vw stated to be higher tLnZhiX^Mi^^^^^^ Aop*! lovolin Motihari 

were being' taken by olBoials °and^ tho Vigorous Htoits 

.with the situation. * . ' Bihar Central Relief Comiuitteo to deal 

the'^HXe‘^Memberft"aMdr* o*^^^ i Tarry Haig, 

enquiries made by local authorities Assembly a statement on the 

■ troops and cirU officials in MiSoro The conduct of 

iiiiuuaporo. me statement domed tho allegation that 
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teachers and students were compelled to appear ap;aiasf: their will to greet troops 
and in no case had any teacher been deprived of his grant-in-aid on account of 
his absence from such festivities. The allegation that Congressmen were flogged 
and the members of their families roughly handled if they refused to salute the 
Union Jack was also denied. 


22nd. Tributes to the late Mr, Sen Gupta Glowing tributes to the memory of 
late Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta were paid by Congress leaders at a mammoth public 
meeting hold at Madras in connection with his death anniversary. Mr. 
K. Nageswara Rao Pantulu presided. Mr. Bhulabhai Dosai referred to the ser- 
vices rendered to the country and the sacrifices Smade by Mr. Sen Gupta and 
appealed to those present to emulate his example. “If work is done in that 
spirit'’, Mr. Dsasi concluded, “the world will soon see a great race and nation 
raised to the height which it deserves”. 

Mahatmaji on the implications of the Harijetn Movement -Speaking 
public raociing r'at Cawnporo, Mahatmaji referred to the implications of the 
Harijan movement. It is limited to the removal of the feeling of superiority and 
inferiority, ho said, and has nothing to do with inter-dining and in ter- marriage. 
They are matters o£ individual choice. The movement claims for Harijans the 
same social, civic* and religious rights as belong to any other Hindus. Regar- 
ding the question of Icraple-entry, Gandhiji added that no temple was sought to 
be opened for Harijans except with the full consent of those who attended that 
temple for worship. 

Muslim Unity Board on Communal unity : — The election manifesto of the 
All-India Mualim Unity Board issued to the Press emphasised the existence of 
complete unity between the various communities in India as the condition j^ece- 
dont to the attainment of freedom for the country and enumerated the eflorts 
made by it to bring about harmony of views among Indians on political ques- 
tions, The Board said the manifesto shall continue its efforts in this direction 
with a view to ultimately securing for India the right of making her own 
constitution. The manifesto enjoined on all members of the Board (1) to ^and 
by the Communal Award in the absence of any other constitutional scheme 
acceptable to all the communities concerned ; (2) to endeavour to achieve poli- 
lical and economic freedom for the country ; (3) to introduce or support such 
legislation as will create harmonious relation between labour and capital, land- 
lords and tenants and relievo unemployment and, (4) to protect Islatnlc 
Shariat from legislative inroads and oppose such measures as migne interfere with 
it and consult Ulemas on religious matters arising in legislatures and act accordin- 
gly. As regards the White Paper the manifesto said that the Board was at one 
withothcr political organizations that its provisions fell far short of legitimate aspira- 
tions of the country and, therefore, it was totally unacceptable to Muslims. The 
manifesto in conclusion appealed to all Muslima voters to cast their votes in 
favour of Board's nominees. 

23rcl. Ban on Communist Associations : — The Government of ^ India issued a 
notification declaring the Communist Party of India, its committees and branches 
to bo unlawful associations within the moaning of Part % of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of lOOB. The reason for the ban was stated to be that the 
association and its branches had for their object interference with the adminis- 
tration of law and constituted a danger to public peace. 

Mrs, Amrit Kuar^s fast for Suffering Assam Sisters Srimati Amrit Kuar 
wife of Sardar Jamiat ISingh started fast unto death from to-day as a protest 
against what she called the indifference of India towards thousands of flood- 
sufferers in Assam. She broke fast on the next morning on the request rof Mr. 
K. F. Nariman and Mr, Abid Ally, who assured her that the Congress Working 
Committee would issue an all-India appeal for help for Assam in her 
distress. 

24tb. Madras Congress Socialist Group At a meeting of the Madras Congress 
Socialist Group it was resolved that the association should consist of Socialists 
who were Congress members of the city of Madras and that the group ^should act 
as an' afi&Hating institution for Socialist Congressmen of other centres of the 
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Madras presidency. The object) of Lho ^^ronp was Hl.aldd (o im th('. <'OnvcrHion of 
the Congress institution in lho prcBidency to the. HfK’iiilmi.ic ]»rngnuiun(\ The 
group accept that political intlopcndciico of fiulia is iiidiHpiniHaUo in order to 
achieve Socialism and therefore will co-operato with the Congress in its fight for 
national freedom and will be Bubjcct to general Congress disci j)litu; for that 
purpose. 


28 tfa. Pandit Malaviya and Mr» Ancy resiyn Tandit Mulaviya and Mr. Ancy 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board resigned frtjrn that Hoard. The reason for 
taking such a step was the. decision of the Hoard notlto change its oiiginnl dC(dHion 
over the resolution passed by the Oongrefis Working Comnuilco on tlu' fjiicstion of 
the Communal Award. Pandit Maluviya insisted that tlui Award should be 
definitely rejected and was not proparcu for a eonipromiH(! over Hio matter which, 
according to him, involved a vital principle. Mntilana Abtil Kalam Ar. ul was 
elected President of the Parliamentary Hoard. The Hoard Unm U(lopt«'d the ebv^tion 
manifesto after which Gandhiji made a moving speedijin support of th(‘ mnnife/J-o, 
The manifesto appealed to the voters of the Jj«‘giHlative Assembly to vote 
for the Congress candidates at the ensuing elections. Tins Congress candidat(?H, 
said the manifesto, will not only fight for the rcje.ciion of the WlnUj Paper ami 
for the acceptance of lho Constituent Assembly, l>ut also for th(^ repcivl of all 
repressive laws and Ordinances passed with tho help of the ele(*ted rmnnbers’ voles 
to meet the Congress non-violent non-coopcralion movement. “It will also ho 
their duty,” continued tho manifesto, **to demand an impartial scrutiny of the 
methods adopted by lho Bengal Government to meet tcrrfjrism, and to take 
measures to give efifcct to public opinion in regard to them,” 

31«t JwaM< 7 Mra^on of tho Lidian Academy of ffmeiwii Indian Academy of 

Science was inaugurated by Sir Mirza Ismail, Downn of Mysons at P»angalore. 
There was a large and ropresontativo gathering including sciiMilists from all parts 
of India.^ Sir Mirza Ismail, in tho course of his spceeb, said that India’s new 
position in international sciofico demanded the foundation of a permanent central 
institution charged with tho functions of representing Indian sidmitilie opinion 
as a whole, of safeguarding tho position of research and of ollcring reliable 
guidance m aciontific matters. 

Aney-Malaviya Formed a New Party Pandit Maluviya and Mr. Am^y 
formed a now party under tho name of tho Nationulint Parly, which dimmed 
from the Congress, mainly in this that, while the Congress Parly would eoneontrate 
the attention of voters on the rejecUon of the White Paper, the Nalionnlist 
Party would direct its attack both on White Paper and the Commuuul Award, 


AUGUST 1934. 

eth. Assembly passes the Detenus Dill :-Tho lA!KiHliiliv(i AhHctnlilv duhiuiI Hip 
B engal Grioiinal Law Amendment Bill by 64 vol.on to 1)4. Mr lihiiwUrnni I’nri 
recording >. protest against the Bill, contended that terroriHin w ih mt i mLii 
phaae and not a permanent feature ol Bengal lift^uid ho midi I -uie di,m^^ 

was not prepared to limit thn lifo ni tuA tjmi 4 AMunst the measure as Govt^rnmont 
replying to tCdobate said that thn ‘o /hrec ycarH. The Homo Member, 

pCTmanint did Mt mean that Uovernment to nmko poworH 

bok for ever ^ long as rhern^ 

be available fox use and it mni,! hn jI®*'f?or, this viilnnlilo wuntpon would 
under cS. »t could bo repealed when terroriem wai brought 


" hie seven days’ fast at 0 a.ut. 

gathered round him, GandhiKd ' 


gathered' Foind him;’ Ganlhii7“sSr^hT'Z®"'« “ AHhramiles who had 
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the All-India tour had been a strain and he was conscious that he was weak. 
He added that the fast would be trying and asked those assembled to pray to 
God to grant him strength to get through the ordeal. Doctors tried to persuade 
Gandhiji to postpone the fast for a week so that his general condition might 
improve but Gandhiji said the decision was irrevocable. 

“J am in no hurry to find myself in prison‘d In an interview to pressmen, 
after the termination of his Harijan tour and his self-imposed restriction, 
Gandhiji stated that ho was in no hurry to find himself behind prison bars, 
“On the contrary”, ho said, “I shall try to avoid it to the best of my ability.” 
He proposed to devote himself to the continuation of the Harijan work and the 
rest of the constructive programme of the Con gross. Ho added that freedom 
through non-violent means could bo achieved only if the workers devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to such constructive work. 

8lh. Malaviya-Aney Campaign against the Communal Aivard : — Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Ancy, in the course of a statement regarding the proposed formation 
of a Nationalist Party, said that in view of the grave national importance of the 
question of the country’s attitude towards the Communal Award they had 
decided to sccuro a hearing for what they believed to be the correct national 
and rational view, both in the country and in the legislatures. To carry out 
this object, they proposed to form a Nationalist Party to organise a campaign 
throughout the country against the Communal Award as well as the White Paper 
and to set up in each province a ccrlain number of such candidates for election 
to the Assembly as will work for the rejection of both. The membership of the 
Party would bo open to all Indiana regardless of caste or creed and the party would 
work on strictly national lines and would co-operate in any endeavour to bring 
about an agreed solution of the communal problem. The party did not approve 
of legislative interference in matters of religion. 

Congress Election Campaign Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar and some other 
prominent Congress leaders addressed a large gathering at “Gandhi Vanam”, 
Madras and appealed to the ^ people to support the candidates of the 
Congress in the ensuing elections to the Assembly. Mrs. Rukmani Lakshmi- 
pathi, who presided, expressed the hope that the voters would give proof of 
their patriotism and their abiding loyalty to the Congross. Mr. S. Satyamurthi 
said that, ho stood before them ns a candidaco chosen by the Congress and 
requested them to give their votes in his favour on behalf of the Oongresa. 

9th. Sanata7iists^ Election Manifesto The All-India Sanatanist Election Board 
issued its election manifesto. The Banatanists’ programme included, among 
others, the securing of statutory guarantees, of n^n-intcrfcrenco by the Stale 
in the religious and socio-rcligioua beliefs and practices, opposing all move- 
ments, activities and measures of an anarchical or communistic nature, opposing 
the Communal Award and Poona Pact, 

Walk-out in Burma Council The Governor of Burma refused sanction 
to the motion of ‘■no-confidonco” against the President of the Burma Legisla- 
tive Council, The Governor, in his message to the Council, said that it was 
inadvisable to remove the President, Sir Oscar do Glanville, on such flimsy 
grounds disclosed in the members’ speeches. After the message was read out 
in the Council, U Saw brought a motion that the business of the House be 
adjourned to enable members to discues outside the situation arising out of the 
Governor’s decision. The President ruled out the motion whereupon all Bur- 
mese members except seven walked out as a protest against the ruling. Dis- 
orderly scenes were witnessed on the next day when the Council was discussing 
a non-official resolution, U, Saw stood up in the middle of the discussion and 
wanted to read a letter to the President who asked him not to interrupt the 
proceedings. But U. Saw read the letter which called upon the President to 
resign. Some European and Indian members and the ofiScial bloc protested 
against this while the Burmeso members banged the tables and shouted. The 
President asked the interrupters to go out and they were followed by other 
Burmese members also excepting nine. 

Hth, Bengal Hindus and the Coni7nu7ial Aioard: — At a public meeting held at 
the Albert Hall, Calcutta, under the auspices of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
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Sabha'tho roBolulion of the Oonp;roHH Working; (jninmitldo on tho <?omnmnal 
Award was discuBfted. The raeutin^^ adopted a rtsHoliiliorj dt'plorin^^ (h(^ deeiKiou 
oi: the CooKress Working Coinmittco and tho U/ongruHSH Parliinenlnry Bt)ard in rida- 
tion to the Award and roiUjrnting itH opposition to ll»n same an anti-national, 
undemocratic and unjust. Further, the incoting cxpnjss<!d its appmdafion of the 
bold stand taken by Pundit Malaviya and Mr. M, I?. Aney in the matter of Oon- 
gress Working Oommittco^s decision on the Ooniimutial Award, 


ISth. Nationalist Party Conference The Oonhircnco convened by Pundit IMiidau 
Mohan Malaviya to usher into existence a now party to bo known an the Natlfuw 
alist Party to fight the Oongress (jiuuiidates in the forilinnning AHsembly 
election met in (Jalcutla under Pandit Mabiviya’s proHicbaitsbip at 
Ram Mohan Library Hall. In his wolcomo addross, Aeharya ,P. i\ Itay, Presi- 
dent of the Reception Committee, hoped that tho Nationalist Party C^)nf<‘ren(’(^ 
would bo a party within the Bheltering bosom of Indian Nalioinil Congress. In 
his presidential address, Pandit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of si*parai<*. e*le,etoral('. 
and emphaeised the objection to tho Oomniunal Award. Iteplyin;^ to a ijneHtion 
from a delegate as to whether tho Natianalist Party would be a party within tlie, 
Congress, tho President said that it was a dinicnilt (|ueHtion to niiswer. If need 
be his party would work outside tho OongrcHS and might ineluilo in it men who 
did not entirely subscribo to tho creed of the Party, whieh wan identii’ul wiih 
the object of tho Oongreae. 


21«t. Mettur Project Tmuquration 'Tho Oauveri-Mettnr irrigation projetd. was in- 
augurated by His Excellency Bir Gcorgo Stanley. The Hcdumni eonnuUs of a ilam 
which is tho largest in tho world and which forms a reservoir to storo tho Hood 
waters of the Cauveri aud supply water to tho delta as and when neeessary. 
The reservoir, besides henefitting tho ryots of tho Tanjoro distrb'.t by ensuring 
a steady supply of water provides for the irrigation of a nmv area of diUJHX) mu'es 
in the Tanjoro district. Tho function commenced with tho Chief Engineer’ll 
statement giving tho history and particulars of tho work. 

22nd. Madras District Political Conference Tho Madras Distriet Politieal Confer- 
ence^ which met at tho “Congress Mandap’^ Reyapettiih in the city, nndi'r tln^ 
presidentship of Mr. T. fc3. Avanasilingam Chettier of Coimbatore, pasned a num- 
ber of resolutions. Mr. S. Batyamurthi moved a resolution whieh we.leomed tho 
decisions of the A. I. 0. 0. and Working Cummittco passed at IVtnn, Wardha, 
Bombay and Benares and called upon all Congressmen in tho oity of Madras to 
do all in their power to give cfToct to them, Tho resolution was puHsed unani- 
mously. Mr. N. S. Varadachari’s resolution appealing to tho citi/.e.ns of Madrun 
to support the Congress in all its endeavours in tho national onuso and to voto 
the OongrcBB candidates in tho ensuing elections was also passed, Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachariar then moved a resolution appealing to all Congri*Hsmen in tho 
city and mofussil to make a strenuous and united endeavour to Hcmirii the 
unqualified support of the electorate and iho succosHful return of the CongrcHs 
canmdates in tho Province. Then, resolutions condemning tho Ottawa Agremuent, 
pleading for support to Swadeshi and urging that khacu should rccoivo unuwali- 
hea preference were also passed. 


iuu iiarijaas. J.UO am was veiiemcntiy opposed by thn 
Kaja 01 KoHengode who characterised it as dangerous, obnoxious and d(*scrving 
^ rc]ectioQ, He quoted copious extracts from opinions reiauvcd tm 

Provincial Governments to support his contetition.. Sic 
^11 expressing heartfelt sympathy with tho object of tho 

grouod that tho Assembly consisting of members of 

religious matters. Raja Bahadur 
San^taS ^ arguments on behalf of tho 

rXd tTth! attitude of tho (l-ovornmont in 

SinlB and nn Government opposed tho Bill on a matter of 

measure was impracticable and likely to 
lead to serious disturbance. Tho Bill, if enforced, would mean a serious invasion 
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and nSr to foroo upon tho country an irritatioK nicaHun^ Sir N. N. S u . 

majority to thoir views. Mr. Eanga Aiyar wUbdrow hia moUon in view 
opposition to tbe Bill . . , 

Social Eeform Conference Vnnulnrajubi Maidii 

■Rpfnrm flntiffirpncQ was hold at Trichiuopoly* I>r. A. vnrjumrajuiu 

nreaidinc Mr N Saukarun, Chairman of tho Hcccption CommitU'.o, in wclrom- 

?ng ^elegitos; pleaded for corapulBory elementary 

rr^oridTomerin Ittcra of edn’eation, right to -‘y' "'*1:;^.:^ ■ ^ 

Unlouchability. ho Haid, should be mndo n «nminal _ o lenw. 11^ 
passed a number of rcsoluVions demanding winal ri.ma?ria m 

communitioB in public chouUricH, stroetH, tunks, ilwv wholV 

of widows and demanding tho extension of the Brothels Act to th(. whoU. 

of India. 


25th. Demand for the release of Mr. Sarat Bose :~Unc(iuivO(^al cmuhuijnution of 
the principle of detention without trial was oxprcBsed ntji cwmUl ^ ; 

ing at Calcutta. After protesting against tho continued inciirceraUun of ™ 'i' 
Bose without cause and without trial, the meeting^ doman (led hm micm tUUo ml 
and immediate release or his trial. hhiva ^ [ 

Minister, Bengal Governtnout, presided. This demand for the releaso 
Bose was followed by a resolution of tho Calcutta CorpouUion whu.u 
expressed its disapproval of tho continued detention of Mr. Bose. 

28th. Equal Status for Indian Officers in the Army i — During tho diHCUHsion on 
the Army Bill in the Assembly, (sir Abdur Kahim moved an amendment that 
‘The status and opportunities for promotion and power of command, rank anu 
precodonco of Indian Commissioned Olficnrs in tho Indian Army Hhall bo tho 

same as that of British Onicers in the Indian Army in uniia ami fonmilions. 

Tho Government contended that tho motion was not in order huhui the nmeml- 
mont in question sought to amend the lUitish Army A<’t, an Act of 1 ivrluuncnt. 
and that under Section 65 of tho (Government of India Act the Indian Bcgmla- 
turo could not take into consideration any motion which sought to amend an 
enactment by tho Parliament. The President overruU’d the (Government s objiic- 
tion and held that tho amendment was in order. Ifo held that according to 
Section 05 of the Government of India Act the Indian L( 5 uiHlaturo had ptivror lo 
make laws for tho Ollicors etc,, in Ifis Majesty Indian P'oretts, ^ tmj cxpriiHHum 
Indian Forces connoting both Indian and British ollicers Hc-rving in the Army 
in India. The President also hold that tho Bill before tho House created a now 
class of oflicors which comprised both Indians and IlritishcrH. and therefore the 
House had per so jurisdiction to legislate in regard to both classes of ofheerH. 


29tli. 21. E. the Vieeroy^s address lo the Central Tjayislatiire K tho 

Viceroy addressed tho members of the Central Ijiigislaturo. After surveying 
the work done during tho past year and tho economic and political 
condition of the country at tho prosont time, tho Viceroy urged fcmndly 
operation between all classes of political thought in the country and devote 
themselves to tho’ solution of the various problems before the country. Jlis 
Excellency then referred to tho colobratioii, next year, of tho 25tfa anniverHary 
of the Accession to the Throne of Fils Majesty the King-ICmperor and hoped 
that tho princes and people of India would join in celebrating the occasiori in a 
most fitting manner. Kegarding the reforms sehomo, His lilxcollency said that 
it was not possible for him to forecast information as to what rccommondations 
tho report of tho Select Oommittoo was likely to contain. The general impre- 
ssion, His Excellency added, gathered during his short stay In England was 
full of goodwill and sympathy for tho natural aspirations of Indians in regard 
to their political advance. His Excellency assured the members of tho Ijogislaturn 
that when the Reforms Bill was passed into law, no lime would bo lost in 
carrying into effect tho intentions of Parliamont as cxprcBBcd in the Act, The 
Viceroy, in conclusion, stressed on tho need for Indo-British co-operation, 
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Navy Bill Passed Tho Legialativo Assembly pasaod the Indian Navy (Disci- 
pline) Bill. Colonel Lumby, moving for conaidoration of the Bill, said that tho 
effect of tho Bill would bo indirectly to increase tho status and enicioncy of tho 
service. As regards Indian isation, ho said, that recruitment would bo regulated 
in the proportion of one Indian to two British officers. 

Liberals condemn White Paper ; — ^Tho Council of tho National Liberal 
Federation of India met at tho “Leader’’ office, in Allahabad, under tho 
presidentship of Mr. J. N. Basu. The Council passed a resolution requesting 
tho President and the General Secretaries to publish tracts with a view to 
iofluence the electorate of the Legislative Assembly on tho most important public 
issues before the electorate. The council laid special emphasis on the resolu- 
tions passed at the session of tho Liberal Federation at Calcutta in April 19110, 
expressing disappointment at tho White Paper, Resolutions were also adopted 
strongly protesting against tho recent legislation passed by tho Zanzibar Legisla- 
tive Council which deprived the Indian community of existing rights and 
adversely affected Indian interests, and urging tho Government of India to pre- 
vent by every moans in their power tho injustice to tho Indian community 
in Zanzibar. 

Agra Eindus'‘ grievances A memorial signed by nearly 11,000 Plindu citizens 
of Agra submitted to H. E. the Governor of XT. P. urging Plis Excel- 
lency's intervention in the anti-Namaz dispute and requesting His ExccUoncy to 
see that the law is enforced without distinction of caste or creed. In tho course 
of the memorial, the signatories stated that tho order of tho District Magistrate 
imposing restrictions regarding tho time of Arati had so cmboldonod Mahomo- 
dans that they now demand change in tho time of Arati in tho various temples 
in Agra and in case of non-complianco threaten to use force. Even Muslims 
saying prayers in their own houses ask for tho stoppage of Arati until thoir 
prayers are finished, and music in Hindu houses far away from mosques has 
been interfered with. 

Shi. The Assembly Gommittee^s Report on the Oifaiva Agreement was presented 
to the Assembly. The Report appended to it a minute of dissent by Bir Abdur 
Rahim and Mr. K, C. Neogy and another by Mr. B. Sitarama Raju. 
The minutes of dissent were much longer than tho Report itsiilf* 

The minute of dissent by Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr. K. C. Neogy says that 
they are unable to agree with tho general trend of the Majority Report or 
accept their main conclusions. Their conclusions arc as follows (1) ‘Trcfcroncos 
given by the United Kingdom to our agricultural products have not, to any 
extent that matters, helped India to recover her lost ground, On tho other hand, 
preferences given by us to the United Kingdom’s imports have adversely afTcctccl 
our foreign markets. (2) Heavy deficiency in our exports, which is a most 
disquieting feature of the situation, is mainly duo to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in exports, that there has boon in 
as compared with the previous year, is not such as to reassure us that India is 
on a fair way to economic and financial recovery. Having regard to tho 
economic policies adopted practically by all other countries, a trade agreemont 
on the basis of mutual interests seems to bo inevitable. 

_ Therefore, we recommend to the Government of India that they should take 
immediate steps to come to definite agreements on tho system of quotas with all 
important countries that deal with us including tho United Kingdom, so that 
ij ? position may be established on a surer basis. The Ottawa Agroomeut 
should at least be modified to the extent necessitated by such agreements.” 


SEPTEMBER 1934 

Uproarious scones wore witnessed 
a the Conservative Party Conference at Bristol Sir Henry Pago Croft moved 
his resolution on the Government’s India policy. The resolution stated that tho 

anvprnmonf Buppoxt moasures for a greater measure of solf- 

but opposed the partnership between 
Britain and India in the Central Government. An amendment was moved that, 
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in view of the decision of the Conference at Birmingham in 193a that no hnal 
eonclusion would be reached till the Select Committee had made its rtieommcn- 
datiODB it was not in the interests of the Party that the Conferonco Hhouhl puss 
any resolution. Those who spoke against Sir IL Pago Croft h resolution were 
considerably interrupted. The amendment when put to vote was earned by 
Srvoteftom^ H. Page Croft was veiy jubilant over the result and 
declared, in an interview to Reutor, that the result showed a remarkable ' 

in the number of those who realised the perils of the Indian 

reforms. 

6lb. BreaMown of Covipromise Talks at Wardha All hopes of a rapprochiuent 
betweeu the Congress Parliamentary Board and Pandit Malaviya s NationaiiHt 
Party over the forthcoming elections to Iho Assembly were Hhattercd. Xlio 
Parliamentary Board would now put up their ewn candidates, leaving a few seats 
to the Malaviya group by not opposing their candidates. 


7th. Bombay Muslim Educational Conference : The seven teenth session of the 
Bombay Muslim Educational Conference was held at tho Earoon Hall, J oona, 
under the presidentship of JSir Akbar Hydari. In the course of his adtlrcHB; the 
president appealed for communal amity and said that unlil that problem was 
solved satisfactorily, there could bo no security for educational and social pro* 
gress iu India. Speaking on the basic aims of education* Bir Hydari stud that 
the formation of sound character was one of them and for Muslims rchguitiH 
instruction was a sin qua non of education from tho point of view of character 
building. To secure greater solidarity, he said, a common languag(5 wan needed 
and Urdu, he added, was admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern 
scientific thought. Ho urged tho need for much greater advance in education 
among the Muslims. He also stressed on tho necessity for industrial and techni- 
cal business and secretarial education. 


9th. Congress Goal of Independence Bciterated The Working Committco of tho 
Congress which met at Wardha passed a resolution reiterating tho goal of tlio 
Congress as Poorna Swaraj or complete independence and appealing to all CongrCHS 
men to give eflcct to the resolutions and instructions that may from time to time 
be issued by the A. I. C. C. or tho Working Committee. iV'iorna Swaraj in- 
cluded unfettered national control, among other things, over the army, cxiiTnal 
affairs, fiscal and commercial matters, financial and economic policy. Enio India 
should have freedom to make its choice between voluntary partnership with tho 
British and complete separation, 

16th. Anti- Terrorist Conference Tho Anti-Terrorist Conference was held at the 
Town Hall, Calcutta, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. N. Basil. Mr. l\ N. 

Tagore, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opening the Conference, said that 
there was no more effective way of combating terrorism than by laying a broiid 
foundation of knowledge concering the duties and obligations of every ebiy.cn. 
The president, in his address, appealed for mutual co-operation between the pub- 
lic and the Government, in order that tho campaign against terrorism might 
succeed. The Conference condemned terrorism as baneful and against tho 

culture and traditions of India. 

17th. Mahatma explains reason for Retirement from Oonpm.s Mahal ma Gandhi 
issued a lengthy statement in the course of which he confirmed the rumour 
that he had contemplated severing all physical connection with the Congress, 

{Stating his reasons among other things for tho contemplated step which ho had 

deferred until after the ensuing Bombay session of the Congress, Mahatmaji said 
that there existed fundamental differences of outlook between the Congress intelli- 
gentsia and himself. The upshot of these differences, he declared, had been that they 
have ‘sterilized the existing Congress programme, because members who gave thoir 
lip assent to it without believing in in have naturally failed to reduce it to practice.'^ 
Mahatmaji further stated that although the country had made great strides to- 
wards non-violence, he felt that it had not been 'unadulterated non-violence in 
thought, word and deed.^' Mahatmaji said that it was now his paramount duty to 
devise ways and means of showing demonstrably to tho Government and the 
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tcTrorlfits the cOTicacy of oon -violence as a mcauH o£ achieviu^ the n|>;ht thinf^, 
including freedom in every sentio of the term. Mahatmaji reifcorated hia faith 
in removal of untouehabihty, work for Hindii-MuHlim Unity, total prohibitiont, 
hand-Hpinniiig and Khaddar, and Hwadenhi, which itemH ho included in the next 
programme he would place before tho CongresB. Finally, Mahatniaji aHHcrted in cflect 
that no voluntary organiBation can succoed in its purpono without ilH rcBolution 
and policies being carried out wholeheartedly by its mein hern, and no leader could 
give a good account of himself if his lead was nob faithfully, ungrudgingly and 
intelligently followed. 


29th. Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference : — ^Tho thirty-sixth Tamil Nadu Provincial 
Conference was held at Coimbatore, under the prcBidentship of Mr.E. Rajagopala- 
chariar. Delegcates from all the Tamil districts attended. Btdorc the Conference 
began, Mr. Kaiagopalnehari and other Oongrens leaders were taken in a procc'ss- 
ion, and the National Flag was hoisted by Mrs. Cousins at tho spacious lawn in 
front of the Y. M. C. A. Mr. Bulusu Bambanuirtlii opened the Conference. Tho 
Hon. Mr. V. C. Vcllingiri Goundei*, Member of the Council of ytalo and President, 
Coimbatore District Board, in his welcome address said that such a nationalist 
party as tho Congress was needed in iho Icgisluiures to safeguard the rights of 
the masses. He appealed to the electorate to support tho Congri'ss and through 
it to show their eagerness for the country’s freedom. In his Presidential Address 
Mr. Kajagopalachariar dwelt at length on the conslructivo programme of the 
Congress and said that the carrying out of tho i)rogrammo would make tho or- 
ganisation once more alive and strong. Referring to tho question of Gandhiji’s 
retirement from tho Congress, tho President said the comcmplatcd step would 
strengthen and nob weaken the Congress as Gandhiji did not intend to retire from 
politics nor to oppose or diminish the influenco of the Congress, lie added that 
a compromise might be arrived at by which Gandhiji might bo enabled to form 
an organisation inside the Congress along tho lines that Gandhiji d(‘Hired. Mr, 
Rajagopalachariar defended the attitude of tho CongresH Working Comnuttou 
regarding the Communal Award and said that agree incut between the diilbrent 
communities was the only solution to the problem. Ho concluded with an appeal 
to all Congressmen to work for the victory of tho Congress in tho corning 
elections. 


South Indian Liberal Federationi^Tho thirteenth confederation of tho 
South Indian Liberal Fi deration held its Bcssion at Victoria Public Hall 
in Madras under the presidency of tho Uon. the Riija of Bobbili the 

Chief Minister with the Government of Madras. Dowan Bahadur P. T. kmna- 
raswami Chctly, in his welcome address, referred to the question of tho admin- 
sion of Brahmins into the party and said that by tho removal of tho ban tho 
party would be shedding otf tho one target of accusation which their political 
opponents always aimed at. He then referred to the programme of tho Con- 
gress and said that it was impracticable. Tho President, iix the courHO of hirt 
address, said that he welcomed the change in tho programme of tho ContrrcHH 
He next referred to the record of the Juslieo Party and said that it hud dornonn- 
trated to the world that Indians were capable of managing their own aJOfaitH He 
then stressed on the need for clear-cut parly Hystem. Concluding, he apnealod 
to the membera of the Justice Party to support the party’s caiulidaios for tho 
elections to the ABsembly. The Coufereuce passed a resolution raisint; tho ban 
on the admission of Brahmin into the party and the amendment of tho consti- 
. . ®. P"'^PO®e. The question was not disousaed at leucth since an 

feK amonr the 
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Itt. Oongi-ess Sodaliats not to Partieipate in Meciicm 
held a meetiug at Benares and decided not to 


Leading CongreBs Socialists 
participate iu the Congress in 
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contesting the elections. Mr, Sampurnanand presided. It was also resolved that 
Socialists should decline to be office-boarers of any Congress organisation. Tho 
formation of tho Nationalist Party was condemned as communalist and anti- 
national. 

Mr, Saatri on GandhijVs Proposals : — ^'Tlie Congress is not meant for saints 
sages. ^ It is meunt for tho cornraon men and women,” observed tho Right 
Hon. V, S. Srinivasa Siistri, addressing the Bombay Young Men’s Hindu Associa- 
tion. Mr. M. R. Jiiyakar was in the chair. Mr. Sastri pointed out that tho 
proposals of Muhatu’aji were too rigid for tho ordinary ran of humanity to 
follow. In his opinion, the spinning franchise would promoto hypocrisy and to 
introduce in the Congress creed tho words “truthful and non-violont” 
was to lay down u moral obligation which the ordinary Congressman could not 
keep. Mabatmaji’s’' proposals amounted to closing tho doors of tho great political 
organisation against thousands of thinking men, honest and sincorc fiatriots. 
Replying to Mr. fcjastri’s criticism, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, General vSeorctary of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board, said that Indians would bo more content to 
have the madness of Mahatraaji than to have the cold, dispassionate and death- 
like senility of the Liberals. — It was subsequently understood that Gaaclhiji had 
dennitely abandoned the idea of moving any amendment to the Congress cons- 
nfcution as foreshadowed in his recent statement. He proposed to retire from the 
OoDgresB and not from the country’s politics. 

Cominunal Aioard A Bar to Sivaraj : MalaviynjVs Firm Declaratioii : the 
course of an address at Oawnporc, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that 
the Coiiwiii ution promised by the British was founded on the Communal Award. 

^ question of Hindus or of Muslims, but was purely one of fjwaiaj. 
The Award had divided tho country into any number of electorates and had 
thus delayed Swaraj indefinitely. Unless, therefore, tho Award was rejected in 
toto, uo bwaraj was possible. 

Navy : — The inauguration of the Royal Indian 
Navy took place at the Royal Indian Marine dockyard, in Bombay, amidst the 
booms of guns and in the iiroseneo of a large gathering of Naval and Military 
officers. Vice-Admiral Bic H. T. Walwyn performed tho inauguration ceremony. 
Numerous telegrams of congratulations were received on the occasion, A salute 
of 31 guns fired from the flagehipB was tho last item in tho programme. 

X)is^r?ci Co^operntivd Conference : — Tho fifth annual session of the 
Madras District Co-operative Conference was held with the Hon. Dewan Bahadur 
u Chottiar in the chair. Mr. A. Bivararna Menon, Chairman of 

the Reception Committee, in the course of his address, pleaded for educating tho 
average citizen to take a real interest in the co-operative movement and for ovol- 
scheme of reconstruction by which the suflering population would bo en- 
abled to find some real relief. The two pressing problems that confront the co- 
operator to-day, Mr, Bivararna Mcnon said, wero the growing unemployment 
and the appalling increase in the indebtedness of the people, He advocated 
the appointment of a committee to take steps to conduct an economic 

survey of the city in order to ascertain the exact extent of indebtedness 
and unemployment. The President, in his address, referred to the deplorable 
condition of the rural population and said that unless Gevernment moved 
in the matter without delay the condition of tho rural population would 
become irredeemable. Resolutions wore passed requesting tho Government to 
take early stops for the starting of a central co-operativo College and to cons- 
titute an arbitration board for the city to deal with co-operativo disputes. It 

organise a co-oporators’ league in each municipal division 

steps to organise non-credit co-operative societies in the 
city like restaurants, laundries, etc. 

Tinehy Youths^ Conference '.—An appeal to the youth to dedicate themselves 
to the service of the nation was made by Mr. Kama Rnj of Virudhunagar, who 
presided over the District National Youth Conference held at Trichinopoly. In 
welcoming the delegates to the conference, Mr* P. M. Veerapan exhorted the 
youth to accord their full support to the Congress candidates. The conference 
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expressed its complete conMonco in Muhatma rj iudhi and hirt loaderwhip and 
requested him not to retire from the Uon^coBH. An appiNil to the nation to work 
the coQStructivo programme of the Congress was also made* 

12th, Bengal Muslim Youth Conference Sir Abdur Rahim, who oprmal tho All 
Bengal Muslim Young Mcn^s Gonferenae at Oaleuttn. deplf>r<5d the fact that eminent 
public men like Pandit ..Malaviya should have cliose.n tin* ]>rt'H<*n(; linn^ to foieo 
the question of Communal Award on tho country, Mr, A. K. Fa/,lul Hnq, who 
presided, urged Muslims to work for tho economic of ihn rnaHKt‘H, Uo 

regretted the lack of organisation among Mnslims and said that if tln^y did not 
make themselves fit for the coming changes they woulil Ixj i)niih(id to the wall 
despite the provisions contained in tho White i^ii)er. The conference adoj)te,(l 
resolutions protesting against the anti-Oommunnl Awaril earnpaign, nnd’.eulling up- 
on Muslims not to support any candidate for the AsHcmbly who did nut vote 
for Sir Abdur Bahim^s amendment to tho Army lUll. 


17th. Mysore Co-operative Conferenee Tho twenty-first Mysore Pro vin rial (^')- 

operativc Conference was held at Mysore, under the pn^snhmcy of Ib’of. 11. L. 
Eaji, Vice-President of tho All-Tndiii Co-operative Institutes’ Assoeiation. ’I'ho 
greatest need of tho co-operative movement, said tho I^n'sidonf, was tho education 
of the villager, and he urged eo-operativo socieiiits to inlet; in hand tlm qui'Htion 
of reconstruction of the villagers through adult education, Anuing tho resolutions 
passed was one for de-oflicialisation of tho co-operativo tnovt;ni(int, Tho cun- 
^rence favoured the appointment of Honorary Assistant BegistrarH and 
Honorary Eegistrars of Co-operative Societies. 


21 il. Kerala Provincial Congress Soeialist Oonfvrenvo first Rt^ssion of 

^6 Ke^la Provincial Congress Soeialists’ Conhtreuen was held at Calicut, Mr. 
H. D. Bajah presiding, Tho confi'renco demanded tlnj immediate rt*li'asn of all 
political prisoners. It reaflirmcd tho Congress objoclivo of (‘ompleti; indopondonoo 
and called upon all Congress bocialists to strive for tim ('stabliMhment of a 
Socialist form of government. Tho conference did not favour the yarn franeliiso 
and the present programme of tho Oongroas. In his ooncltiding rttmarks, tho 
president said that they were not an anli-Gandhi party as some; thought but they 
lelt that Qanahiji was only a historical force and no predominance should bo 
given ou the basis of individuality. 


All-India ^o^^hsts Conference i-^Tho All-India Socialists' Con fotcnco held 
Its session at Worli, Bombay. The proceedings of tho eoufrronco were marktjd 
^ departure from tho conventional practices. The confenuico hail no 

presia^t elected m advance and the delegates were called upon to elect theic 
own chairman. Swami Sampurnanand was unanimously elected preRidcnt. Tho 

by the ^ conference aflinncd India's goal as complete 
aii independent State wheriin power is trauRferrod 
masses. Iho programme of tho CongroRS was disapproviid. Tho 

which the BrShXveJLr marbe 1^70^°’’^'“°" 


Conference® warvini/®;!?'',! s-J'ho All-India Anti-dorarannal Award 

hf BnmhL in» ™ ^ .• * faama] Tandal, oppoBito tho CoiifwcBS Nnirar, 

in the wn'rM *'b0 Conference, Pandit Malaviya said that nowhere 

electorater® p.nHfi 8®d-e?Ternmoiit been reared on tho foundations of Heparato 
Seal ind ?h» “"“'yscd the Award and showed how it was anli- 

to create as“mnn^ oi !? >.1^® growth of solf-govornmctit, in so far as it souKht 
his Dresidential ndfirnaa separate classes. Mr. Earaananda Chatterjew, in 

paren^tage: He^ rSed ’Mr controversy was of lititish 

electoratea fop MacDonald s plea for tho continuance of floparuto 

Conceding! Mr ^ChaUeriee slid tw , oop^Hnal olootoratos for women, 
the only solSn fM ?ndia?«^ nf.‘ ”o»-robgious democratic politics woro 
characteJisinr the cLmunil Award 3® P“?s®d / resolution 

requesting the Ooneress to and undomooratio and 

Award. ^ ™ reverse the Working Committee’s decision on tho 
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26th. The Forty •‘eighth Indian National Congress : —The forty-eighth sossion of the 
Indian National Congress was held at Worli, Bombay, three and a half years after 
its last normal session. The Congress Nagar was named Abdul Gaflfar Nagar, after 
the veteran Frontier Congressman, Khan Abdul Gafifar Khan. Nearly 60,000 visitors, 
delegates and Reception Committee members assembled and volunteers had a 
rather hard time managing the traffic to and from the Congress pandal. Mr, 
Nariman, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and then' 
decorated Babu Rajendra Prasad with the Presidential badge. In the course^ of 
his welcome address Mr. Nariman surveyed the activities of the Congress since 
its last normal session. 

27th. XJ. P. Womcn^s Conference The eighth United Provinces Women’s Consti- 
tuent Conference was held at Lucknow, the Rani of Sherkot presiding. In her 
presidential address, the Rani pleaded fur provision of greater facilities for educa- 
tion of girls and for elevating the status of Indian women in the eyes of the 
law. The conference passed resolutions urging Govcnniicnt to introduce neces- 
sary amendments to the Child Marriage “[^cBlraint Act so as to make child 
marriages impossible, demanding that the existing laws regarding women’s rights 
should bo so amended as to make them just and equitable, and requesting that 
an All-India Commission be appointed to consider the means to remove the legal 
disabilities of women regarding marriage, inheritance, divorce etc., and requesting 
the Education Department of the U. P. Government to introduce compulsory 
scientific and tcmpcranca education. 

27th. Tamil Nadu Women^s Conference ; — The Tamil Nadu Constituent Confer- 
ence of the All-India Women’s Conference was held at Kolipatti under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. Neaamani Paul, cx-Municipal Councillor and Secretary of 
the Ladies' Club, Palamcottah. In the course of her speech, the president said 
that the women of India should take a more active part in the public life of the 
country. She pleaded for compulsory education for girls. Then rcBoIutions 
wore passed, amongst others, demanding the removal of disabilities imposed by 
Hindu Law on women, requesting that women should bo appointed as jurors 
and asscRRors in Courts of law and making the penalty clausca in the Child 
Blarriagc Restraint Act more stringent, 

30th, Mahatma Oandhi 07i Co7igrcss Decision : interest in the Congress 
organisation will henceforth bo confined to watching from a distance, enforcement 
of principles for w’hich the Congress stands”— thus said Gandhiji in the course 
of u lengthy statement to the Associated Press. Continuing Mahatmaji said : 
•Tf wo would bo truthful through and through, wo should recognise that pre- 
dominant part of the Congress programme has been progressively social, 
moral and economic. And it becomes a powerful ^ programme because 
it is intimately connected with political, that is attainment of freedom of 
the country from the foreign yoke not from foreign friendship that is volun- 
tary intercourse on terms of absolute equality with foreign nations. Let me 
also utter a warning, 1 hope no one will think that the Khaddar clause and 
the labour franchise clause do not come into immediate operation. They do. I 
plead guilty of negligence in that I had not in the past insisted on these things 
so as to make them a condition precedent to the launching out of Civil Dis- 
obedience. My retirement from the Congress may be regarded as a penance 
for the negligence although it was wholly unconscious. What I am aiming at 
is the development of the capacity for civil resistance so that there never 
may be any need for Civil Disobedience, Disobedience that is wholly civil should 
never provoke retaliation. 


NOVEMBER 1934 


3ifd. Serious Election Fight in Lahore : — Violence by speech, poster and action was 
a feature of the electioneering activities in Lahore during the past month in con- 
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nccfion with the AHRcmbly and mnnioipal Two hojdiln parfi(*R of rloo- 

tion apfcntfl and aiipportorH had a HorinuH claMh inKido tljr Shnnhunvnla (Jatn 
ref»n]tini[!; in pjncvoiiB injuricH to two ppraonw of (*iu» party. IJoth \v<'ro romovod 
to hoBpital whore the condition of ono wna auid to pivonriinirt. Knivo^i, Hlicktt 
and briekfl were Raid to have boon freely tinetl in Ihi^ ttpld, whi(*h wan only 
terminatod by the arrival of the pnlioe party, who nit'in'd from Kohvali thaoa 
and arrested three nicm Thorn had been nunoTtma oaMi*H in tho pant rnonlh of 
aHRaullH attended with pjriovnuH injurioH loading to tlm of Koonrity ]inK'(*o<l- 
inj:j; ap;ainBfc fifty piTHOtiH ineludin^x Home oaiultdatew and in ono o;vh(‘ a (Munlidato, 
and hiH supporters Btood oharj^od nnd(*r Heo.tion 307 1. P* (\ for allrj^iod alti’iiipted 
murder of a rival candidate in u street fip^ht. 

Madras TFow/cn’.s Con/orenee The annual oonfon'iieo of tin* bTjHiraH oonsti- 
luency of the All-ftidia Womon’H Oonforf'nn* was hold at tin* Scnati* IlotiHo, 
with Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Horldi prosidin’';. Aftor tho amund r<‘porl and 
accounts of the aPHOoiation were proHontfd, the ])roKifl4‘iil. addronard the jodlmrine. 
Kpsolutions wore Ihou diHonsst'd and (iiikhocI. d'ln* confemuM* opiortl that, the 
Sarcln Act should be bo amoncled as to rondor its workinp; nnin* (llootivi*. A 
resolution, calling on the public to co-operate with tin* t’im'oni (Vimor Hoard 
by drawing the attention of the (loinminKioin^r of to nay olfjeolionablo. 

film or poster and by helping to create public o))iaion in favour of latter lilmH, 
was next puRBcd unanimously. The conferonee {mpporle<l I la* demands made iiy 
All-Tndia Women’s Conference for the atvpointment of a ( ^unmissiotier to enrjuire 
into the legal disabiliticfl of women, Tbo oth(*r restdalions tiriM'd tin* extension 
of compulsory primary education for girls, removal of iiofonelmbility and widiT 
public sympathy and Rupport for all the rcRcue work underltdasi to nsdaim the 
victims of immoral trafiic. 

7lli. Congress and Indian States I’-’Dubn Rnjeiulrn Trasad, the Congress Presideid. 
issued the following Btateraent regarding the attitude of the Congres towards 
the Indian States :—‘*QueRtionH have been raiHcd regarding (In^ atlilmie of th(i 
Congress towards the Indian States. Thi^ Congrt'ss altiludi* wois defined at the 
Calcutta Bession in 192$. No occasion has arisen sinet* then to make any proto)- 
uncement on the Congress attitude. Thereforo the (talent tn resolution ‘muHt In* 
taken as the Congrofis policy. The rosohition ran as followw : ‘'riuH ('ongreHM 
urgcfl on the Killing Princes in the Indian StateR to introduce reBponaible (gov- 
ernment based on representative inRiitutiou in the SiateH and imm(<liatelv iaHuo 
proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and fundnrmnial ligliiH of 
citizenship, such as rights of aKSoeiation, free Kp(*eeli, free pnes and Keenrity (»f 
person and properly. The CongresB further aHHuuiH the people of the I nil inn 
btatcB Its sympathy wiih and support to their legilimnte and peaeefid Hiriiggb* 
for the aUammept of full responsible govemrm^nt in tho Stau-s/ My altmohm 
has also been drawn to the circular of tho Travancore (lovernment, in whieli 
responsible leaders arc supposed to have disapprovi’d of CongroHHinen in Indiun 
tetates forming Congress Commit! tcs. Bo far aw I am aware no reKpouRiUlo 
congress leader has expressed such an opinion. On tlu^ conlrnrv, them will 1 m*- 
surprise in Congress circles if CongrcRS activilien, OHpeciallv of ihe eonHirueiivo 
nature not mconsiRtent with tho laws of the Btate in wliiVh commit, tiu-H to Ijo 
fornaed, were prohibited. The traditional attitude of tho CongrcHS him iici'ii ono 

towards tho Indian Htates and umi-intcrfcrcnco with lh(*ir 

C'xpoct reciprocity from th«^ 

ConKrcHfl SodalinlH oclcbnilrd llu? 

L . L: ^ «'"!« Mr. .IiiiiinikitHh Nnraiii, 

PntiffrPHa tn°Jo!f.7T °i- prcHich'iiK. KiH'ftkcrfl iiinionlctl to (lio 
Longresa to resist India being drawn into any European War. 

Congress :-Tho runjab ConprcKB SocialiHt Party, nt 
nf Pniinpii^ i** Lahorp, condemned the Oon(;rcHH profframmo 

TCrp^nr Lala Broz Cband, MnnasinR 

condemn’inir 1 presided. The moctinp; passt’d a niHolnlion 
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ISih. Andhra Women's Conference : — The eighth session of the Andhra Women’s 
Conference was held at Madanapalle under the presidency of Srimathi G. Durga- 
bai. The president pleaded for equality of rights for women in the matter of 
inheritance and divorce. In conclusion the president said that the social needs 
of India, the economic uplift and the educational advance of the Indian masses 
were inextricably mixed up with the political status of the country. Eesolutions 
were passed requesting the Government and local bodies to encourage vocational 
education and urging the need for a separate Women’s College in Andhra 
Desa. 

20th. Debate on King's Address : Mr. Lansbury Warns Churchill : — In the 
House of Commons during the debate on the King’s address, Mr. Lansbury 
briefly referred to India and said that no settlement could be permanent unless 
accepted by vocal Indian opinion. He anticipated lively debates iu which Mr. 
Churchill would be blasting the Government but warned Mr. Churchill not to 
expect the Opposition to help him. “We shall not vote for any diehards. We 
shall try to amend the Bill whichever direction we think best, but shall not assist 
anyone injnring the smallest advance along the road to Indian self-government”. 
He declared that the Indian question transcended everything else in the life of 
British Commonwealth and if Britain was able to give India the real self-govern- 
ment it would be the biggest achievement of any imperial power ever 
known. 

22nd. Report of the Joint Select Committee on Indian Reforms The Report of 
the Joint Select Committee on constitutional reforms in India to the Parliament 
was released for publication both in India and England to-day. The following 
is an abstract of the main recommendations : — 1. Provincial autonomy should 
be the basis of the reforms. 2. Safeguards are essential for the establishment 
of constitutional reform. 3. There should be safeguards for the administratiou 
of Law and Order. The principle of executive independeuce should be rein- 
forced in the constitution by the conferment of special powers and responsi- 
bilities on the Governor as the head of the Provincial Executive. The safeguards 
represent a substantial power fully endorsed by law. 4. Federation at the 
centre. The interval between Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration of 
Federation should not be longer than necessary for administrative considerations. 
The Committee held that the existing Central Legislature should be kept during 
the transitional period. 5. Federation should eventually include the Indian 
States also 6, Sind and Orissa will be created new provinces. 7 Regarding 
Provincial franchise, the White Paper proposals are accepted. There will also be 
no changes in proposals on Provincial Legislatures, except that there should be 
Upper Houses in Bengal, Madras, U. P, and Bihar. 8. The Communal Award 
and the Poona Pact stand. The number of seats reserved for the Depressed 
classes can, however, be reduced by agreement, with good effect. 9. There can 
be no Federation until Rulers of States representing no less than half the total 
population of the States and entitled to half the total seats in the Federal 
Upper Chamber are prepared to enter it. 10. The Governor-General with three 
Counsellors will administer Defence, External Affairs, Church and British 
Baluchistan. The other departments will be administered with the help of 
Ministers, subject to “special responsibilities”, generally similar to those in 
Provinces. 11. Representation on the Federal Legislature will be by indirect 
election. 12. The Secretary of State will continue to recruit members to the 
Civil Service and Police Service, The other services will be provincial. 13. A 
Federal Court should be constituted. 14. The Governor-General will have the 
special responsibility of preventing measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods, impprted into India from the United Kingdom, to 
discriminatory or penal treatment. 15. The proposal for a declaration of 
Fundamental rights is rejected. 16. The India Council in England would be 
unnecessary. But the Secretary of State should have a small body to advise 
him on certain matters. 


23rd. Malabar Co-operative Co7iference i—A plea for the establishment of land 
mortgage banxs in the district, to encourage cottage industries by starting 
village rural societies and to revive the dyeing industry was put forth at the 
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Malabar Dislricfc Co-opcrativo ('onfemuu'. held al- Ealictit uiulrr the prcKiilentahip 
of Mr. G. K, Dovftdhar. In tho WorI, th<i rri'Sidi^nf. Raid, horrcnvecl 

money for prodactioti of wealth and they hud innlorHtnod prujK'rly how u> uro 
it. But in India people were uniii^ 75 per rent of hnrrow<'(i tuoncy for unpro- 
ductive purpoBefl. The proflident ur^erl the liHUhlihlunont. of a Bonml land 
mortgage bank for the district of Malabar in order to give reliid to the indebted 
agriculturists. Ho appealed, in comdasion, to e(j-operat(U*H to irtitTest Htudciiifl 
and women and aHk them to start co-operative Hn(‘i(ttieH and tako Ino^(^ intelligent 
and active part in the spread of the co- operative movement in the 
district, 


25th. Premier on Indian Refonm 'During the d(^bate on the ICing’s address, in 
the House of Oommons, the Prime Minister, Mr. li irnsay MiU'.-Ihmald, reinind(‘d 
the House that the Indian situation hud been steadily maturing on account of 
education and the political examplo Britain had givim Imlm. It would l>o slieer 
folly, the Premier added to believe that Britain’s policy and ple<lgi’S wonkl never 
mature. Mr. Gc rge Lansbury, Loader of the Opposition, saiil that no si^ltlement 
could bo permanent unless aeeopced by the Indian opinion, “It in most unlikely 
that we shall reject or even substantially cthange rfa’ommcndaliotm with such a 
weight of authority behind them”, declared Mr, Neville Ohamlutrlain, Oiianeclloc 
of the Exchequer in a speech at Birmingham. 'Phe general imiiresHion 
in Parliamentary circles was, it was stated, that the (Jovemment Bill based on the 
proposal was assured of au overwhelming majority in the commonH, 

Death of Mr, P, iVl Sasmal B. N. Sasmal who was rccimlly (‘Iccted to 
the Assembly on the Nationalist, ticket died in (Jalcutia to-ilay. He was a 
Barrister and a prominent public man. Hu lirst came into jiro mi nonce as the 
lieutenant of Mr. 0, K. Das, Mr. Basnuil was lying seriously ill ninco the nle.otiou. 
Tributes were paid to his services by many loaders iiieludiug Babu Rajendru 
Prasad, President of the Congress. 


Salem District Political Con/crmcc The Halem District; Politiinil (kmfereneo 
was held at Salem under the presidentship of Mr. Mami Venkataclialam Ohetiiar, 
Mr, K. Y, Yenkatachala Beddiur, tho Chairman of the Keooption (lommittoo, said 
that Salem had done its duty well in the AsHcmbly clcetious and he urged thi^ 


He said that the rejection of the White Paper was tho main issuo of tho roconfc 
election and the groat majority secured by tho Congress was proof positive of the 
fact that the couiBry did not want tho White Papin* scheme of reforms. 3‘he 
Joint Committee Report, the president said, was a cruel hoax and liopotl that 
Parliament would not ignore tho verdict of over 80 pur cent of the elootoralo In 
the recent elections, A resolution was passed condemning the report of the 
Joint Parliamentary Oommibteo. Resolutions urging people to wear khaddar and 
to remove untouchability were also passed. 


that HIh Majesty’s Government 
ImH Oommittcu’s recommentlttlions regarding 

bavo recognised, His Excellency continued, that 

th Province the police force were to ho HaorUied to 
me exigencies of party or to appease tho political supportors of a Minister. They 

rZr^rl, 0* muiutainins Thriimpootor^ 

® of each provincial police force in all that relates to 
internal organisation and discipline. His Excellency hoped that they would be 

SS S Btreu«Lhcacd the 


dinuCT ' at^Odoatta°*sIr 'I'nh!! W Andrews’ Day 

WM^mDOBBible A otinc Governor of BeiiKal, said that it 

he VaTI aU tLae who univorSnl approval. So, 

»e sam, au those who desired to see India progress towards tespoiiBiblo Governmeut 
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Bhould put their shoulders to the wheel and do their best te eusure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by 
Parliament. His Excellency added that advocacy of the sterile policy of rejection 
without suggesting a constructive alternative would have only the effect of putting 
back the clock for many years. 


DECEMBER 1934. 

iBt. Dr, Satyapal arrested Dr. Satyapal, President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee; was arrested on a charge of sedition and let off on bail. 
It was stated that the arrest was the sequel to a speech delivered recently by Dr. 
Satyapal at Delhi in connection with the Assembly election. 

3rd. Mr, Suhhas Bose in Calcutta Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose arrived at Karachi 
by the Dutch Air Mail in order to be by the side of his dying father, Mr. 
Janakinath Bose. Immediately on^his arrival he was informed of his father’s death. 
He left Karachi for Calcutta by plane. On his arrival in Calcutta, Mr. Subhas 
Bose was served with a restraint order directing him not to leave hia residence 
nor address public gatherings. The order also prohibited him from interviewing 
visitors and not to correspond, converse or communicate or associate in any 
manner with anybody save the members of his family residing in the house. 
The order also required him to deliver unopened to the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police, Special Branch, Calcutta, all books or communications received 
by him. 

4th. ^ Lahore- Karachi Air Service inaugurated The Indian National Airways’ 
air service between Lahore and Karachi was inaugurated by Sir Herbert Emerson, 
Governor of the Punjab. At a luncheon given by the Directors of the Indian National 
Airways, Sir H. Emerson appealed for the patronage of the public and added that 
the greater the success of such an enterprise, the wider would be the scope for 
extension. Sir Frank Noyce said that nearly acrore.of rupees would be devoted in 
the next two or three years for the development of civil aviation. Ecgarding the 
question of subsidy for such enterprises, he said that in the present financial 
condition of the Government there could be no question of subsidies till the 
cuts in salaries and surcharges were removed. 


6th. Congress and the J, P. C. Report The Congress Working Committee, sitting 
with the Parliamentary Board at Patna passed a resolution defining the attitude of 
the Congress towards the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report. The Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the scheme should bo rejected well knowing 
that rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the present consti- 
tion, humiliating and intolerable it was, until it was replaced by one framed by 
the Constituent Assembly. The Working Committee also requested the members 
of the Assembly to reject the scheme and appealed to the nation to support the 
Congress in every step that it might decide upon to secure Puma Swaraj. 

7th. Frontier Leader arrested Khan Abdul Gaflfar Khan, Frontier Congress 
leader, was arrested at Wardha, when he was sitting with Gandhiji, The 
arrest was eflected on a warrant issued iby the Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 
on a charge under Section 124- A, I- P. C, in connection with a speech delivered 
in Bombay. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan was escorted by a police officer to 
Bombay and was remanded to jail custody. 

Reforms Report Unacceptable : Bombay Liberals Dissatisfbed “It is very 
disappointing that none of the suggestions of importance |made in the joint 
memorandum of the British Indian Delegation has been accepted by the Joint 

e 
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Parliamentary Committee and it is also hij^hly that tho propOBul that 

the preamble of tho constitution act should dofiuo I>oininiou StaiUH as the 
objective has not been carried out,” said a lengthy staU'uuuit issued by the 
Western India National Liberal Association on the Joint i^irliumentary Com. 
mittee’s report vyhich was considered by the Council of Assotnation, Bit Chiman- 
lal Setalvad presiding, The statement, after criticising tlm various flaws in tho 
proposals, such as, special powers of tho Governors and the Governor.Goncral, 
protection of service rigats, commercial safeguards and tho proposal to make 
I. C. S. men eligible for the post of Chief JuHtie(‘shii>s of High Courts concludes 
with the declaration. “Tho Council is convinced that unh’SH the proi)OHals are 
BO modified as to eliminate tho above undesirablo fon turns as wi^ll as the objeo 
tions that were pointed out regarding tho White Tapfjr proposals by the 
National Liberal Federation, the new constitution will not bi^ acc(‘,ptable to India 
and instead of allaying will intensify the existing political discontent in the 
country.” 


lOih. Joint Committee Report Debate in Coinmom t— rmmcdiaioly after questions in 
the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Hoare amid clKM^rs moved “This House 
accepts the recommendations of tho Select Committee as tho basis of revision of 
the Indian constitution and considerfl it expedient that Ihe Hill slumld 
be intro- duced on the general linos of tho report.” Sir Siimnid Hoare 
recalled thatHa century ana a half ago there was a similar debate on 
the report of a Joint Select Committee upon tho Govermnent of India. 
A member, who must have been tho prototype of Mr, OhuiThill, had aceused 
the committee of prejudiced and preconceived oi^inions. Hnrko, r(‘plying to tho 
accusation, used the words : ‘Tnoir conduct has been an instances of the most 
extraordinary perseverance and tho most steady and paii(‘nt ussiduity that per- 
haps has ever occurred,” Such was tho strength of Jkitish Hnrliamontury 
traditions, that no better words could bo used to-day to doscribo Iho Select 
Committee report. 


nth. Joint Committee Report debate in Qommom Col. J. C. Wedgwood (Labour) 
uttered a grave waging in the course of tho Oommons' debate on the Joirit 
CoD^ittee report. He declared that tho whole of India was not only opposed 
to the measure, but was increasingly terrified at it. Communal representation, 
he said, would permanently divide India. If democracy was once started on 
these lines there would never be democracy. Declaring that tho Hindus would 
never accept communal representation, Col. Wedgwood said that they wore 
increaBmgly at the idea that “this moon for which they had been 

c^mg and which h^ been put in their hands was a bomb to destroy iho 
liberty they enjoyed as Mix]OX AttWs (Labour) first objection 

^ the report was its distrust of the active political forces of India. Congress 

nn for adult Buffrago, Major Attlee said that tho report merely 

■RTiioin liberal opposition, said that there wore three courses for 

Britain abdication, domination or co-operation. Ho was not propariid to vote 
for a single safeguard unless he was satisfied that it was for India’s^ good. 

KsdiMkffi, ifH a* £ =■ 

the eeneral lines of Hi« ““t « Bill should bo introduced on 

MrfBa^diinro^t^a^^h^£T^EV7ff^ 

£ Alls. ““ 

«... !r.‘."pSSK-, 
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Mr, Lansbury iotervened, declarinp; that the House was not a toy caucus, and 
added, “Haven’t we a right to ask Mr. Baldwin to reply to our amendment” ? 
The remark was greeted with Labour cheers. The Speaker said that Mr. Baldwin 
must make his speech in his own way. Mr. Lansbury retorted that the House 
had some rights left and if Mr. Baldwin desired to meet his supporters let 
him meet them outside. (Labour cheers, followed by counter cheers for Mr. 
Baldwin). In the midst of the excitement. Sir Austen Chamberlain rose and 
asked if the Loader of the House was not entitled to the same courteous hear- 
ing that had been given to Mr. Lansbury. (Loud Ministerial cheers). Mr. 
Lansbury replied that he did not not intend to allow Sir Austen Chamberlain 
to lecture him. Mr. Baldwin had said ho was not going to speak to them but 
his own supporters. (Labour cheers). Mr. Baldwin reported that the honour- 
able members opposite would not intimidate him. The ruling was for the dis- 
cussion to bo general, and he claimed the right of taking his own method of 
defending his own case. His object was to get the best possible majority for 
the caSG he had supported, because he believed that to be of great importance 
both to India and Britain (Ministerial cheers). 

13tl]. Joint C onimittee Report Debate in Lords The Commons having hnished all 
that could be said about the Indian reforms proposals, the debate in the House 
of Lords could evoke very little interest on the second day. The 

Archbishop of Canterbury took a prominent part, advancing the ofl-repeated 
arguments for the safeguards, pleading that they would be on the background ; 
shutting his eyes to the Congress victory in the Assembly election, and hoping 
that yet men would be found to W 9 rk the constitution. But the Archbishop had 
the candour to declare that the time had come to discontinue the use of the 
misleading phrase ‘ ‘Dominion Status”, which was capable of infinite misunder- 
standing, bc'canse nobody was certain whether* it meant constitution or position. 
He, however, assured that the great all-India federation would always have 
increasingly within the Empire a position of honour quite as distinct and recog- 
nised as any Dominion. Announcing Labour Peers’ attitude of neutrality, Lord 
Strabolgi had the courage to criticise various features of the Report, in which 
he saw little hope for the masses. He described the Communal Award as the 
“most hideous [.denial of everything in which the Labourites believe”. Lord 
Zetland, who was another prominent speaker of the day, also still intensely 
disliked some aspects of the Communal Award, but recognised that it was an 
accomplished and irrevocable fact. 

15lh. Khan Aldul Qaffar Khan Sentenced :—Khan Abdul Gaffar !Khan was 
sentencr'd to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. Holding that the speech 
delivered by him contained several passages which were a deliberate attempt on 
the part of an influential leader like him to bring the Government established by 
law into hatred and contempt, Iho Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay 
passed the above sentence on the Frontier leader. Immediately after sentence 
was passed, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan expressed the wish to Sirdar Vallabhbhai 
Patel thst there should be no meeting, demonstration or hartal by way of 
protest against his conviction. His friends, who wanted to sympathise with him 
in his activities, could express that sympathy better by serving the villagers. He 
is also reported to have said that he had been deprived of the best opportunity 
of serving the peasants of Bengal where he intended to go if the prosecution 
had not intervened, 

16ih. Madras Youth Co7igress “If India means business, let her frame her own 
home-made constitution”, said Dr, G. S. Aruhdale who presided over the special 
session of the Madras Youth Congress, held in the City, to discuss the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. The Congress was of opinion 
that the reforms scheme was not calculated to take India towards Swaraj and 
that constitution to satisfy Indian aspirations must be drafted by Indians. 

Associated Chambers of Commerce ; AT. B, the Viceroy on Indians trade 
outlook Addressing the annual conference of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce at Calcutta, H, E. the Viceroy observed that the credit of India 
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Btood hijjhot than it liml been for the jawt twenty y(;»r«. TIio main cauNo of 
the imomemoni, nceordiiiK to Ilia ICseelleimy, waa tho ui.provcnumt iti the 
poriticifuondiLion of India. Lord Willi.iKdpn l.o|)ed Unit a (jemiral < iKomimaiion 
to work the reforms would result in eoatniued revival of trade wiih incceusiup; 

prosperity for the country, 

18th. Joint Gommiiko Report Dfliatc- in nonis t~-li\ the llonno of Lords 
Lord Salisbury’s amendment was defented by .IlH votes to b-, and the 
Govern noont motion was agreed to. tSupporlini!: tho (loveriimioit motion, Lord 
Sankey utlerod a warning to the Diehards, Hayinp', I)o you ileHiro India 
companioned by content or Itidiii diH(;riuitIed, diaappoioled .and Hiillen, "'bj®b 
will boycoU your trade and endeavour to ibrow every olistaclo in tho iniili of the 
Govern mcni" ? The way to brinn peaee in India, ho 
civinff effect to the J. P. C. reeonimendulioiis. Iho ten ‘ii lost iieid of India as » 
whole Was Btability, his lordship eontinued, and in his opinuiii, apparenUy, this 
unity eould be achieved by friiniiiifif ti eouHtilution whu’h inc.nKlcu (ioinmuual 
electorate. Lord Farin|?doa urp:iid^ the dcclarulion of Dounoion StaUiH an an 
objective to bo included in the couHtilutioii, Hlatuiej that anHuranocH to that ciicct 
had been {^ivco by various Btalostucu and UovcrninenlH, 


19th. The Viceroy's defence of tho Reforms Report r-Speakint!: at tho l^hiropcan 
Association Dinner ill Calcutta, IL E. Lor d Willi n/.«:dnn put forth a vi^orourt 
defcnco of tho Joint OomnnitLce’H proposals and appoahal to th(^ pciopln of India 
to accept the Keporb. Tho Viceroy refuted the (djnr^u) ot inidcavounne;^ to 
coerce, bribe and intimidate tho rrincuH into joinin^^ th(? I^'fsdfTation. Refornnii; 
to safeguards, tho Viceroy said that they wore not meant to bo in (•,onHtant use. 
Concludinj?, His Excellency appealed to all those who were intcrcHted la the 
reforms to work thcmi 


2l8i. Bihar Socialist Party's Protjrmnmc :—At a meotinf!; of the CouiumI of Action 
of the Bibar Socialist Party held at 'Patna, it was eouKulered essential to organise 
the masses into Kisan sabhas and labour unions with a view to bring prosHuro 
on the powers that bo for the redress of their grievanees. 'Fhe (Jonneil also adop- 
ted an immediate programme concerning pcaHauis us well as liiboiircrH* 


23r<i. Muslims condemn J. P, C. Proposals :-^At a nuu'ting of (ho Working 
Committee of tho AllJndia Muslim Confe.ronee, held at Aligarh under tho 
presidentship of Nawab of Ohhatari, tho following resolutions were piiHscd i (1) 
The Committee places on record its eonHidcrctl opinion ^ tliat th(} eonstitutional 
advance proposed by tho Joint rarliamontary Comiuilteo is, as a whole, clis- 
appoiatiag and falls considerably short of tho aspirations of th(^ people of India, 
and shoe’s that it has been conceived in a spirit of distruHt of tho Indian people, 
and is in some respects retrograde oven as compared with tho Whilij Lnper. (12) 
The Committee regrets to find that duo weight was not given by tho Joint 
Parliamentary Coramittoo to tho recommendations made by the British Indian 
delegation and urges that the proposed constitution bo improved in tho light of 
the said memorandum (B) Tho Committee notes with satisfaclion that tho 
Communal A^ard has been incorporated in tho J.T.C. report which, in the abseuco 
of any agreed settlement, form tho only working basis of eo-operation amongst 
communities. Tho committee strongiy deprecates all cJIbrts from any ciuartors to 
upset the same; (4) The Working Committee regrets that the .loint Barliamentary 
Committee Report does not concede the minimum demands of tho community as 
embodied in various resolutions of the All-India Muslim Conference, (b) In 
view of the conditions prevailing in tho country, the Working Committeo in of 
opinion that in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, tho best 
course for Indians is not to reject the reforms, but to mako united cIlbrtH to 
attain full responsible Government ; (6) Resolved that a meeting of tho Work- 
ing Committee be called at Western Court, Delhi, for the 26th January and a 
meeting of the Executive Board for the 27th January to consider tho Indian 
Beforma Bill 
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24th. Provincial Educational Conference “Tho situation to-day is that cd«cnUori 
in India is dominated by a language which, aside from its own unidue t uaui.u.s 
and immortal achievements, has little or no affinity with the vocal i» 

temperament, the tradition or the attitude to life of any of the peoples ot ’ * » 

said Dr. J. H. Coasius, in his presidential address to the 26th Provincial 
tional Conference held at Anantapur. Dr. Cousins pleaded for complcto ^ 
cularisation of all India education, for universal and free mass education, 
duction of art in education and tho reform of the education system, im 
conference deplored piecemeal reform in respect of elementary education 
urged on the Government the necessity for formulating and putting inlo acuon a 
comprehensive five-year programme for tho expansion of elementary oducation. 


All-India Library Cmferaneo-.—lLho eighth All-India Public Library (/tmfir iw 
was held at tho Congress House, Madras, Kumar Mutiindra Dob Rni inan iHui. 
President, Bengal Library Association, in tho ohair. Tho president, in hm ikkhchh, 
urged the need for making libraries social centres and turning them into poiiiiiar 
resort for all sections of the community. In conclusion, ho said that iKniKiaiifm 
of illiteracy, cultural advancement and upliftment of tho nation should no juo 
guiding principles of the library movement. Tho conference rcsolvwl that lor ino 
promotion of mass education, greater attention should bo paid by librancH for tno 
acquisition of books in the vernacular, urged all local bodies to maintnin pulJltc 
libraries and appealed to tho provincial IcgiBlaturcs to vote liberal grunts to uui 
the formation and maintenance of public libraries. 


27th. All India Educational Conference That a beginning should bo made in 
educational institutions to impart elementary knowledge of sox by ti^acliing 
simple principles of biology and science of life was one of the rccomuusndutionH 
of the All-India Educational Conference, held at Delhi. BcsolutionH were 
also passed requesting the educational authorities to establish arbitration boards 
to adjust differences between teachers and managing committees of non-(d>vorn- 
mcntal institutions, urging the establiahracnt of an All-India Institute of hduea* 
tion and Psychological Research and opining that vernaculars should b(‘- udopted 
as the media of instruction, if education iu Jiulia were to become cilcctivo and 
popular. 

28th. i/r, Sriprakasa^s Presidential Address at Etawah Conference ‘'If io-duy ho 
can solve the problems of our poverty and unemployment and save us from 
the worse than usolcss things that are (loodiug our markets from abroad, he 
will have solved one of the most important problems of our unhappy livcsy.*— 
Thus said Mr. Sriprakasa justifying Mahatma Gandhi’s retirement from Con" 
gresB, in the course of his presidential address. Bpcaking on what the Congrens 
stands for Mr. Briprakasa pointed to the Fundamental Rights and 
Duties of Citizens adopted at Karachi Congress and said : “Wo 

definitely stand for equitable distribution of work and wages, for a society 
of freedom and of love. This is not an Utopia, for wo seriously mean 
business.” And to attain that objective tho speaker remarked, *‘Wc have 
to make the change from tho old to tho new as painless as poHsiblo, 
for all.” Pointing to the landholding class, tho speaker remarked. “If our larpo 
and small zemindars alike work with understanding and discretion, they will 
find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that lietter 
form of society iu which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their oppoHt- 
to which they are harming themselves,^’ ‘'Wo are not fighting against any 
class or any race. We are honestly fighting against a bad system ; wo are no 
enemies of any individual or any group. Wo wish ill to none ; wo desire tho 
well-being of all,” he said. '‘Even if we were a nation of multi-millionaires 
where there was no want and no disease, but if we were in tho hands of 
another power and were not ruling ourselves and entirely self-dependent and 
responsible to ourselves in every way and for everything, wo should still want 
Swaraj. Swaraj for us is the recovery of our lost soul and not only tho finding 
of our lost wealth,” concluded the speaker. 
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The Indian Liberal Federation “The confltitutional propoBaln incorporated in 
the report concede the minimum of power and betfCay thn maximum diHtruHt of 
Indian legislators and ministers. Tho Govornor^toneral nml ihn (toyornorfl will 
be the despots of the new constitution. Our destiny will ho unlirtdy in the 
hands of God's Englishmen. Wo cannot accept sueJi a oonstituiion. I would 
advise my countrymen to ask for nothing at prosetit but wait for better days." 
This bold lead was given by Pandit Hriday Nath Run/, ru to tli(! rnembers of 
the Liberal Party in tho course of his proHiilential address at the sixteenth 
annual iession of the National Liberal h’cderation of India at Poona, lief erring 
to terrorism in Bengal Pandit Knnzni said : * The existence of terrorism in 
Bengal should not be allowed to interfere with tho normal operation of provin- 
cial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to the dissatisfac.tion in the 
country with tho present form of Governrnont. The satisfaciion of tho aspira- 
tions of the people is tho only way of putling an end to it. TIu^ speedy 
transfer of power to Indian hands is therefore urgently rc(iuircd in Bengal. 
To make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuse for tho retention 
of control over essential branches of administration by tho Governor would bo to 
play into the hands of tho terrorists.” 


29th. All-India Women^s Con/brcnce :“-Tho ninth session of tho All-India 
Women's Conference was held at Karachi, Mrs. Tlnstomji I'^aritloonji presicUng. 
Dr. Maude Royden and Mrs. Corbett Ashby attended the conference on invita- 
tion. The most important work for men and women in India at present, said 
the president in her address, was tho attainment of unity. To achieve this, she 
advocated the abolition of communal schools and the adoption of Hindustani ub 
a common language. She also pleaded for complete swadeshi. Tlio coi\fercneo 
favoured the introduction of cO'Caucation in colleges and primary Rchools, 'I'In? 
conference also urged the provision in schools and colh‘ges of playgruundR and 
reiterated its demand for compulsory medical inspection with a(lc<iuaU') provision 
for necessary treatment. Tho conference demanded th (5 removal of l(‘gal disabi- 
uties under which Indian women were suircriug aud suppt^rted tho village indus- 
tries scheme launched by Gandhiji. The conference expressed its disapproval of 

Report and was of opinion that the proposals were unac<*.eptablo. 
tsirtn-control was considered essential in view of tho low standard of physic of 
women, high infant mortality and increasing poverty. 


30tli, V, P, Socialists^^ Conference Opposition to* participation by fndia in any 
war in which tho British Government might be involved and active n'-sistanco to 
utilisation of Indian men, money and resources for the purpose of Hindi war, 
organisation of peasants and workers and condemnation of tho action of Govorn- 
memt ID placing restrictions on Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose formed tho subjects 

United Provinces Provincial Socialist Conference, 
neia at Etawah, Beth Damodar Swaroop presided. 
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I, The Congress and the Election 

The Congress had abandoned civil disobedience. It had even turn- 
ed away from what its late critics had been wont to call “the barren 
and futile path of non-cooperation^^ leading to the bleakest of all 
wildernesses — the wilderness of blasted hopes, and into the deepest of 
all sloughs — the slough of despond. The All India Congress Committee 
and the Working Committee had decided to contest the elections and 
“capture” the legislative bodies even before the inauguration of the 
new reforms. As Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, the leader of the new Swaraj 
Party — it called itself Parliamentary Party — observed (Bombay, Sept. 
22) — There were two issues and two issues only on which the Congress 
was fighting the election. The first issue was this : The Government 
had pursued a dual policy of repression cum conciliation. It had taken 
measure — some of them admittedly drastic — ‘^in the interest of law and 
order” to stem the tide of the “unconstitutional and subversive” Congress 
movement. It claimed that this aspect of its policy, : though stern, had 
heartened and reassured the vast bulk of the law-abiding people of 
India which appreciated the courage and wisdom of the Government in 
its exhibition of firmness in a situation disfigured not only with actual 
lawlessness but fraught with the gravest potential menace. Both Sir 
Samuel Hoare and His Excellency Lord Willingdon had asserted that 
their policy in regard to the Congress had commended itself to all 
India minus a microscopic minority, and had earned its support, 
especially in view of the other side of their policy which showed that 
the Government was not going to stand still but forge ahead with its 
constitutional proposals and plunge the piers that should eventually 
support the bridge spanning the gulf that separated Tndia from the 
Promised Land of Dominion Status. Now, the qfuestion was this — 
Had the Government really the sympathy and support of the great 
bulk of the Indian people in its fight against the Congress ? Was the 
support of public opinion — the oniy moral and legal sanction behind 
the policy of any government in any country keeping up even a 
pretence of democratic institutions — really with the Government of 
India in its wrestle with the Congress ? 

The bare fact that Government had scored success and the Congress 
had suffered defeat could not by itself be converted info a proof of 
the popularity of the Government policy by any mere ordinance of 
Simla or Whitehall logic. Public opinion and public sympathy in 
respect of the ‘unconstitutional Congress movement had been very 
eftectively muzzled by the official Ordinances. A person showing any 
sympathy with the anti-government^ activities of the Congress had been, 
in the eye of Ordinance Law, not only a pariah and an untouchable 

7 
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■wto had to be shunned, but an outlaw who had to bo ‘hunted down’. 
Government were not prepared to take any risks by allowing the 
Congress civil disobedience movement to gather momentum from a 
growing public sympathy in its favour. It tried, and successfully as 
the sequel proved, to stop the very sources that would feed the 
naovement. 


II. The Baeometer Reapino 

Any government functioning under a constitution would stand or 
fall, upon any question of vital policy or measure, in accordance with 
the barometer reading of the pressure of public opinion and public 
support. A government before launching upon a new policy or propo* 
sing a new deal would first seek the verdict of a General Election. 
Where the verdict cannot be taken before a now deal, it must bo taken 
immediately after. There is no responsibility whore there is no such 
constitutional need of an appeal to the nation. 

India has no such constitution, and therefore, no responsibility and 
the usual constitutional guarantees of responsibility. The policy of 
the Government is not dependent on the vote of the legislature. And 
the legislature, such as it is, not bound to appeal to the country upon 
a question of vital policy or measure upon which the verdict of the 
country was not ascertained definitely in the last election. 


m. Indian LEOisiiATUitES 

Indian legislative bodies have often been called ‘glorified debating 
societies’. Though, under the existing India Act scheme, these bodies 
possess non-official majorities, yet the existence of the official and 
nominated blocks, communal representation and the play of cross 
interests, often artificially engineered, directed or stimulated, have, 
generally, made these bodies act exactly as the powers that be wish 
that they should act. Unfavourable and inconvenient votes have been 
the exception and not the rule. The entrance of the Congress Swiiraj 
Party under the able and forceful leadership of Pandit Motilal ora 
T true, made the unexpected in the annals of 

Indian legislative bodies happen some times. I3ut Government had 
not allowed the adverse vote to upset their plans or calculations. 


IV. A Handy and Efeective Weapon 

The power of certification and veto, which merely adorns the 
CTOwn of a constitutional king, proved, in the case cf the 

t^vCTuor-General and Governors in India, a most handy and 
eflectiye weapon not only to cut the rare gordian knot of a 

impasse but almost every normal tic between 

Ofiicialdom and the legislators. And bo it observed in this connec- 
tion that, though the White Paper scheme would ostensively make tho 
niture Indian Cabinet to some extent amonablo to tho control of tho 

certification, initiation and veto, under every 
euphemism, would stUl be retained as a very handy and 

soing to be discarded. On 
the contrary, it is gomg to be perfected and made cciual to all con- 
ceivable emergencies and proof against all possible risks. That power 
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is not merely to deck and adorn the ceremonial robe of the Governor- 
General and the Governors, The British diehard need have no fear 
on the score of that mighty perfected weapon being allowed to lie rnsty 
in the armoury of the powers that be. 

However that be, the only inconvenience — if inconvenience it be 
which the adverse vote during the Swarajist days in the legislature 
caused to the bureaucracy was this that it deprived them of their fond 
delusion of a cheap delight in proclaiming to the world that in ^ all 
their measures, even in those perversely called reactionary or repressive, 
they had the backing of their constituted legislatures. Thus the so- 
called Ordinance Laws had been passed with the consent of the legisla- 
tures. The Ottawa Agreement and many other matters of moment, 
decried by the so-called Nationalist Press and Platform, had the assent 
of the Assembly given to them. 

V. A Delusion And Snare 

Now, constituted as the Assembly had been, the joy of an official 
victory in it could only have been a delusion that had deluded New 
Delhi and Simla, and the delight of proclaiming such victory to the 
world could only have been a snare that had trapped the wits of the 
Olympic gods. All India knew, the legislators themselves and Govern- 
ment knew, and all the world that kept inself intelligently informed 
about the actual state of things in India knew that the Indian legisla- 
tures, especially after the exit of the Swarajist members, had ceased to 
reflect real Indian opinion both in volume and intensity and in composi- 
tion and proportion. Vitally, they had ceased to be parts of the Indian 
body politic. Many would call them parasitic growths which, far 
from serving any useful purpose in the vital economy of Indian natio- 
nal life and well-being, bad been, as obnoxious and malignant forma- 
tions, poisoning the very blood'stream of the body politic. 

VI. De Facto RESPONsmiLiTY 

Even the most enthusiastic supporter of the existing legislative 
machinery would -hot venture to claim for its actual working and actual 
results during the last few years anything more than a purely negative 
value. “Poor legislators ! Of what avail would their vote be in the teeth 
of Official determination ! Government could surely not be moved by 
so much as ahaiPs breadth from their position by the carrying of an 
adverse vote against them in the Assembly.^^ True ; still the adverse 
vote, when the situation demanded it and public opinion was unmis- 
takably clear and categorical about it, should have pricked the fond 
bureaucratic bubble of the legislative backing for all official acts of 
commission and, omission, and shown the utter hollowness of the plea 
that though India had not yet been granted de jiire responsible 
government, she had ' been in virtual enjoyment of de facto res- 
ponsibility. 


VIL International Linking : An Example 

A legislature, not reflecting the true public mind and not develo- 
ping a real opposition to the party ( though irremovable ) holding 
office, is not merely a tciMasJia to be innocently enjoyed, but a misfoi" 
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tune to be deeply deplored. In tlic first ifiace, its boarinp;s being 
false with its ow* country, it tends to m:ike_ the bearings of its 
country false with the rest of the world. And in these days of inter- 
national linking and cooperation, a country with her bearings false 
or uncertain cannot be expected^ to get on w<fll into lino with the 
world :forces of democracy, social well-being and ee.onoinic justico. 
The League of Nations has not indeed been an instrunusnt of much 
practical moment so far ; still it is an Idea for which the last Great 
War was supposed to h,avo been fought, and the Idea alone was its 
sole justification and achievement. India ha.s been one. of the original 
members of the League — a circumslauee that has not iiuh'cd ushered 
the millennium in India— yet it was, has bcsui, and will be a kind of 
link that should bo deemed as well worth preserving and strengthen- 
ing. We are not yet strong enough to dispcuisn with it like Japan or 
Germany on ultimatums or otherwise. Iti souk! eases, o. g., as regards 
the vexed question of the (’ommunal Award, snine of our leaders, 
particularly those of the Hindu Mahasahha, hav(* urg(id that, failitig 
an agreed solution of the Communal tangh} at the K. (’., it would 
have been wiser for the Indian statc’sinen conotinutd to have appealed 
to the collective wisdom of tho international nuichitu'ry of the League 
and abided by its solution of tho Minorities problem. 1 nstfiud of doing 
it, some of them formed what was known as tlic Minorities Pact witli 
the result that the British Premiers’ arbitration, with all its humilia* 
tion and anti-national reactions, was “plotted and forged” into being 
rather than naturally brought about. 

VIII. Exploitinc} TrtK Mava 


In the second place, a country’s legislature, devoid of reality, spells 
no good to its government or to its iieople. Govnuminents lean» the 
art of responsible pd sound administi’ation only in tho hard school 
of genuine opposition zealously maintained against them in tho legisla- 
tures and in the country. Where there is no opjiositiotj or whore 
there is but only a mockery of it, they g(‘.t into a habit of thinking 
too much of themselves and arrogating too much to tluiinBolvos. OChc 
Government become tho State. What they think the State thinks. 
What toey will tho_ stato^ wills. The automania grows ui)on them. 
There is but one voice which the Chamber echoes and one act which it 
rehearses. Possibly, Governments themselves are at first alive to'andicnjoy 
the unreality and mockery of tho arrangement by which tlioy alone are 
called upon to play them parts while others aro to go through an aping 
programme of variegated pantomime. But governments get used to this, 
and begin to aato-suggest themselves that their aping puppets are their 

and ^operators, and that they aro doiiig tho 
1 help of them. The unreal becomes real. This is Maun. 

unreality of their so-called constitutional 
a occasion should demand it, dupe others— 

constitnHnrs exploiting tho wojya of tlicir 

S harmoniously as a team. It is said 

true And U if seems to bo very nearly 

dictators and thpir mod d ^oth the present day “superman” 

h modern docile flock have allowed themselves to be 
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dupes. The ocupatioa of both will be gone in a world declining to be 
exploited, morally and materially. 

!IX. Shop- Window Democeacy 

Now, the exit of the Congress Party from the legislature had made 
the process above described far too easy for the parties concerned. 
The arrangement was perhaps more prejudicial to the Government than 
to the people. The pro-Government vote in the Assembly, coming 
easily and conveniently one after another, served not only as a mask 
to hide the nakedSirresponsibility of the'present order of dispensation in 
India, but flung over it a decent and decorous cloak of a kind of 
shop-window doll .‘democracy. Even a doll decently dressed up ^and 
exhibited at the window will, occasionally, deceive the unwary passer- 
by* Not only the outside world but some people in India itself may be 
deluded into thinking that the appearance may be reality or at least 
an earnest of reality, that the doll democracy may be democracy in ac- 
tual flesh and blood. Those who are responsible for the exhibition will 
also find it a most convenient arrangement not only to keep their old 
customers but to attract new. These are days in which even autocratic 
governments have to put on velvet gloves over their mailed fists and 
hurl their thunder-bolt concealed in a flower boquet. 

X. Back To Natuee Movement 

There are indications of a Back to Nature movement all over the 
civilised world. By this, it is expected, civilisation will take off much 
of its veneer and paint, and the good old brute and the savage which 
has so long been in hiding will ccme out and be its good old natural 
self again. The process has already begun in right earnest in directions 
of least resistance — morals and manners. The nudist movement, for 
example, has been moving with such rapid strides that old-fashioned 
decency and decorum have been standing at their door-steps with 
averted faces and their hands up in dismay. But this Back to Nature 
process does not yet appear to have made much headway in statecraft 
and some other spheres of human corporate relationships. In savage 
life the war paint is put on to make the savage look a more terrible 
savage. But modern States are putting it on to make them look 
angels of peace and human fellowship. Their bombing planes are 
made to look, as nearly as possible, like doves flying direct from 
the Kingdom which is in Heaven to the Kingdom of Heaven 
on Earth. The most autocratic slave-owner and slave-driver will 
pose as the wisest and kindest shepherd looking after and tending 
his flock which, left much to itself, will, oftner than not, stray into 
the dirty and dangerous ditch. It was Huxley who said that Evolution 
had made the wolf — the natural enemy of the lamb and sheep — the 
faithful guardian of the flock. But history, so far, seems to have 
produced no such happy .‘transformation of the wolf of autocracy lying 
singly in wait or hunting closely in packs. But it has undoubtedly 
taught it new devices to change its skin suitably to the complexion 
of its environment or to alter its aspect agreeably to the character of 
the actual conditions. And one of its deviousest of devices is to put 
on the colour and assume the character of the environment in which 
it may find itself for the moment without, however, ceasing in reality 
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to be the natural wolf lying in wait or hunting in packs. Thus auto- 
cracy now-a-days takes on the colour of democracy, fascism or oven 
that of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It is safesr and more con- 
venient to take it on than to go about in its natural colours. Simula- 
tion is an almost indispensable aid in modc-rn ollenco .and defence. The 
Nazi movement must be able to persuade itself that it has behind 
it the backing of 90 p. c. of the people of the h’athorlaud. So Fascism 
in Italy and so also Bolshevism in Russia. The world scc'.ins to bo 
ruled by powerful individuals or coteries, but such rule still retiuircs 
to be camouflaged iu one form or other us rule by the peoples and for 
the people. The ancients seemed to bo able to manage Iheir allairs with- 
out having recourse to some of the modern camoullage. If they should 
put on the war paint, they would do so to app(!ar war-like. If one 
country went to war against another, it did so at the bidditig of one 
man who was its despotic ruler— whether king or dictator, 'rius war 
was seldom fought in the name of the people. Modern wars are sup- 
posed to be largely engineered by greedy and unsernpnlous munition- 
makers and other gangs of war-profite(!ra, Sinisttir jind very selfish 
interests are believed to have a more complete control of the interna- 
tional chess-board both in diplomacy and iii war than interests that 
are wider and more vital. It has been doubted if natioiiB left to them- 
selves will ever fight. Of course, individuals and groups of individuals will. 
But nations are never loft to themselves and they mwer were. 'Ihey have 
been in leading strings. Those who have held and controlled the 
strings have called themselves by various names— prhist, prophet, king, 
hero, plutocrat, president, chancellor, dictator*, miuistcT. But whatever 
the names, the thing itself scorns to have pesrsisted through the ages. 
Crowds of all ages have been ruled by crowd psycliology, and herds 
have ever followed the morale of the flock. 'J’hosc who have driven 
the crowd or led the flock have also assiduously learnt their craft. 
The essence of the craft has been to gain mastery ovcir the psycho- 
logy of the crowd and control of the moriilo of tho herd. 

XI. Bank of Public Oi'inion 

The above is true even of governments that call themselves d(nnoc“ 
ratio. India is not a democracy. Yet some of her institutions boar 
the complexion of genuine democratic institutions without bcuiring the 
character of them. Her legislatures, devoid of responsibility, arc also 
devoid of the essence of representativo institutions. But this latter 
defect is often conveniently forgotten. Tho Indian fninchiso is 
reslxioted, but within the bounds of this restricted franchise, tho Indian 
legislatures are sometimes taken as representing tho actual configuration 
of intelligent and articulate Indian public opinion. But everybody 
knows, and Government know too, though they would sometimes 
conveniently forget it and would have us forgot it, that, in so far as 
the representative worth of the Assembly and the Councils arc concern- 
ed, their face value may be» oftenor than not, no reliable index 
OT their actual credit in the Bank of Public Opinion. 
Though these bodies possess non-oflioial majorities, tho nomina- 
ted blocks in them, both official and non-official, arc still factors of 
sufficient, often compelling, weight to incline the balance of legislative 
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vote almost invariably and inevitably to one side only, especially in 
view of the fact that good care has been taken to so sort and pack 
the elected members into tight and mutually unaccommodating parcels, 
with labels affixed of all sorts of narrow communal and other special 
interests, each jealous of pulling its own weight but regardless of 
whether or not they should pool their resources together for the purpose 
of serving the common national interest. In plain words, the elections 
are not allowed under the existing arrangement to be held on a common 
broad national basis. Truly nationalistic forces cannot, in any num- 
bers, scale the walls that have been erected and which still stand. The 
so-called Nationalist Party is, more often than not, a Moderate Party 
commanding but little influence inside the Chambers, and even less 
outside. The real “live’^ nationalists — the progressive sections of them, 
e. g., the defunct Swaraj Party under the leadership of Pandit Motilal, or 
the present Congress Parliamentary Party under the leadership of Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai — have, of course, been factors disturbing both the 
ethereal equanimity of the Olympus and the smooth ^even tenor of a 
life of mutual admiration and accommodation in the Legislative Elysium 
below. 


XII. The Legislative Assembly 

In the present Assembly, for instance, out of a total of 41 nominat- 
ed (official and non-official) and 104 elected members, the Congress 
Parliamentary Party together with the Congress Nationalist Party form 
a minority representing a little over one third of the strength of the 
whole House. It is true that it has been able to drive the Grovernment 
to very uncomfortably .'tight corners by some of its steam-roller majori- 
ties. But since under the existing arrangement the wrestles on the floor 
of the House are more spectacular ’'than real. Government have not felt 
seriously hard put to it to devise a way to wriggle out of their mock 
defeat without having to sacrifice so much as a ribbon from their robe 
of office or a feather from their cap of authority. And how has the 
Swaraj Party or the Parliamentary Party managed to corner the 
“adversary^^ in all this mock fight ? Not surely by its own power 
functioning in single blessedness. It has won by making what the 
Nationalist Press has sometimes characterised as questionable alliances. 
“Neither accept nor reject policy^^ of the Congress with respect to the 
Communal Award has been, by some, set down ‘as the price paid by 
the Congress to buy the support of “the decisive elemenP^ in the 
Assembly — the Party captained by Mr. M. A. Jinnah. It is the “un- 
derstanding^^ with this decisive factor in the Asssembly that has pre- 
sumably stayed the hand of the Congress Party which, in ample strength 
and left to itself, would, probably, finish the J. P. C. E. with a single stroke 
of adverse vote, sure and swift. We say “probably", because Congress “at 
war^^ is not exactly the same thing as Congress “in oppositions^ Congress at 
war claimed — though Mahatmaji himself was not'prepared to fully endorse 
the claim — that it was showing a perfectly clean and open fight. But 
Congress playing the game of “obstruction^’ in the Assembly has not 
claimed — and nobody outside the utopia would expect it to — that it has 
or is going to place “all its cards^* on the table. The game is a trial 
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of strength not in field operations ; it is a game of diplomacy and 
negotiation in part also. What else it is wo do not now aver. Seated 
at the game table— with some of its trump cards probably up its sleeve— 
it cannot help as regards somo matters of inomont “biding its time”. 
The question, for instance, whether Congress should accept office under 
the new constitution, is one which it is not going to answer straight- 
away. “Let us wait and see”. 

XIIX. COMMOTAfi Zll) 

We concede, therefore, that there is no sin, oven for the Congress 

Party, in making alliances with other parties in tlie legislature— alliances 

which are “demonstrably in the interest of India”. What alliances are 

and what are not so, is, of course, a point to be debated. The Hindu 

Mahasabha school of thought has, for instances taken exception to 

some of the policies and practices of the Congress in relation to the 

question of Hindu-Moslem entente. It is genemlly opposed to tho 

policy of the ‘ blank cheque", and week-kneed submissions of tho major 

community to the norrow, anti-national communal zid of tho niinoritios. 

It would make the edifice of Hindu Moslem federation rest broad-based 

upon the natural bed-rock foundations of the native strength of both, 

upon mutaal respect and upon a mutual recognition of tlieir commii' 

nity of mtal interests as Indians. It will refuse to build upon sands and 

gravel. We have to build earthquake-proof structures not only in IJehar 

where the Hindu predominates, but also in Hcluchisthan where the 

Moslem is the dominant factor. Structures that are not strong cnougli and 

safe enough to withstand the crash of “earthquakes” are no good cither 

in Behar or in Beluchistan or even in cosmopolitan Caluutt:i, Bombay 

or New Delhi. Such structures require materials of sure and tried 

strength : they cannot be built' with hastily improvised, fliiasy confabula- 
tion stuljt 


XIV. Pacts and Aixiancks 

However that be, we need not turn down pacts and alliances simply 
because they are called by these names. They may bo good or bad. 

case we have to assure ourselves tlmt they are really 

nnofun if® T® history of tho Indian Communal 

if has been big with pacts some of which have proved abortive. 

nZ iin -‘x®, and speedily grown not 

fruitfulness. Whether tho fruit has been the 

KknZ f poisonous fruit is another matter. Tho 

some of tlie latf^^ itself— quite so mischievous as 

the ^ fickle time-serving spirit. Yet 

have naturallv Zl 1"/ ®®“o^fcr>ation of events which 

There we ^ fnJ ^ ^cd up to the present predicament, 

whWwind *i*® reaping tho 

had its centre communal tornado soema to have 

Gods breathed inff Minorities Pact, 

nature of tho nac ^® xxf'ui Waters of unsettled and, from the very 
of a storm thaf rinsettlaWe communal differences, and, lo ! tho centre 

0* T‘"™‘ »« involvtas 

0 y uoa kBows bow many gonoiotions ol boplosB Hindoo, MaoBolmnns, 
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Sikhs and Christians in tho wreck of its havno, was coiijitnKl into Ijc- 
ing. The "Whitehall bark finding itself or fearing to find itself becal- 
med in a sea of Indian communal placidity could now ride the storm 
and move merrily and proudly on to its haven, I’lio CongreKs, of 
course, does not at heart love communalism. But it says it cannot 
escape from a precedent created by itself— tlm Lucknow I‘act. Iloyal 
Commissions, Government Dospatcjhcs and Parliamentary (Nimmittl'en 
have not failed to use that Pact to nail nationalist India to the (.•.ouriier. 
It is a Karma the fruit of which shall bo eutaihtd upon seven geiu'ra- 
tions to come and seven generations that wont before. But we shall 
come back to this question. 


XV. A Costly Liixintv 

Now, with allies at their back, if not by themselves, the nafionali. f 
elements, progressives and moderates, can, undoubtedly, mal<<', (lie 
position of tho “uTCsponsiblo” Indian lO.vecutive uncomfortable in (he 
legislature. Without them, the Government is assureil an <-asy ivalh 
over. It is a cheap luxury which tho Indian bureaucracy ha:; long Iiemi 
wont to afford. Tho nationalist team with their allies will nVahe it 
a dear, costly luxury. Of course this will not materially chamre (In- 
current coin in [ndian politics. It will not usher gold cuiTciicy in 
terms of responsibility. But it will at least (iriek the bubble of an 
unreal and inflated currency, Tho base metal may no longer pa-ss for 
gold, and all that glitters may not seem gold. Votes in (he As ;cmbly 
will bo what votes in tho douiocratio countries usually are — (hey will, 
indeed, bo not binding on tho GovernineiP, but (hoy will ai:;o not lx’ 
aiding tho^povernmont where no aid is really moant. Vote ; can no 
longer bo used” or “exploited” for imperialistic purjxres. 

XVI, TiIK fl'lIST 

The entry of tho Congress Party as a factor iu thi* Indiau L<-d ■ . 
lature will, therefore, servo more than mm pur[mse. Iu (he fir t phee 
it will prove that the Oougross, by its late llgi,t wi(h (he (iovm-nmeu( 
has not fallen in the estimation oi peoples who intore :(, (hemselve’ 
and vote lor elections to the eonstitiKml Imflan l<..ri,l;,(iv,. 
bodies; that though out of favour witli the Government and" under 
Its ban. It has not been out of favour witli the publie. Auil a f-iir 
test as to whether it is really so or not so, is to lif( the ban .,‘, 1,1 
make not only Congress organisations legal but pracBcal mmiife' (a- 
tions of public sympathy and .siqiiiort in respeet of them viliil I< i • 
HO argument to gag the expression of public opinion, vm-d orollmr 
wise, and say that tho Congress has no support. Allow freedom of 

speech and association, and then see whether you win or the < 'oner 

Wins or any other party. The Congress resolved to c ntf.4 (no( as 

dA limbs-thc I‘i r i ui. • ala 
Board) the elections so that it miglit apply the above test. ’ 

XVII, Tub Main Cuuiirnt ok Piiiu.k; Oi’inion' 

, In the second phaco, tho Officialdom in India, as alsp (h<sr - a,,.,- 
lors and supporters at home”, liavc often made light of idim, i 1,1 e 
opm.on on tho ffoond Ihot to lhi» conotry tho™ is „‘l 
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opinion, but fifty, and havo, accordingly, lu^tcd ac<'ordinp: io thnr own 
opinion, since they cannot be expected to a<^t. a(H‘.nrdin^ to fifty. All 
governments, not excepting those that call theuisclvcn democratic, act 
according to their own opinion. Wlum they cannot, they out. 

But all governments, before they amu'pt oflicf^, and so long as they 

continue to hold it, make sure that tlieir (opinion ^ is, in iho main, 

the public opinion of the country they ruh*. Then^ are fifty 

public opinions in any country on inaf,t<‘rH of puhli<t moment. 
These tend to organise and pool themselves. (Jovr^mmentg 

are moved and propelhd by what turns out to the main 

current It is, as wo have b(‘fore s(M'n, in(‘.lud<'d in the modern art 
of governance to create, onghu'er and mainlaiii (he “main c-urnud/^ by 
all kinds of modern devices of mass im^simuaym of whic.h ILut Hitler, 
for example, seems to be so consnmat^ a maslr^r. 'I'lu* main current 
moves the government nuuTily on, I Jut Ivt us not talk of other 
countries. India is a land of diversity <»f raco^-', rdiomms, cnxnls and 
languages. It is also a land of diversity of opinions. T1 h‘H(‘ hav(^ not, 
probably as yet, pooled themselves into n “main curre.ut’’. (JovimnmentH 
have not so far got to depend upon a curnmt <»r Indian political 
opinion to move. They have, (d course, (he d(U‘p and fairly well- 
charted waters of Indian loyalty and eo oiieralion to makc^ Muun float. 
But their propellers arc IJritiHli-maih^. Very strong ami poworhd 
propellers they have proved. But though tlu^ Oovermmmt has not got 
to depend on an Indian curreut, main or minor, in ploughing Indian 
waters, a current, which looks like Ixung th<^ main in ilu^ long and 
short run if it is not the main already, semus to hav(^ dev(dop(‘d in 
the bosom of the still stagnant waters, and is c,oming (o tln^ surface. 
And it is more likely than not that this (h‘(‘|)-origin main surface 
current will more and more comi)letoly identify its(df with tint Indian 
Urge for self-determination and self-expression. 

XVIIL Tjiu Jniuan IJu(;m 

\T Urge will continue (o he, as it is now is, the Indian 

X xi? r C^ongress Movement, is a matt<u’ which is still in the. womb 
01 the future. There are other tendencies, of a inorci or less r(^volution- 
ary nature, some actually violent^ others iierhaps as yet only i)ot<mtially 
so, already in the field. The Violence Barty iuiv(‘, generally speaking, 
kept outside the Congress. But the Socialist Party -wliic.h some 
eieve to b^ the party of the future — have Ixum digging tlieir 
trenches inside the Congress citadel. Ill tho (hiugrcHS fail to join them 

their terms, there is some likelih(.od that tlu* trcnclufH, 
Tf Tn.!; 5i-k raay ultimately bo its gcav('. 'I'ho history 

tronnli.o ***4 “®^^*^utism is tho history of such aggi'os.sivo 

Efk ultimately proved to bo pits for a decent burial. 'J'hcu 

IntrndiipHnn Huoriiig, of wlioiu WO spoko lu out last 

immoS SinSot''^® t®®!’’ 'Attempting nasal f.feciding of this 

have tiehS by legislative and other moans. Tlufso, so far, 

aSd the sloepitig lion. But when he is roused- 

hidT^hos, 'Sir iS,°. r, i» 

condSo.., tte P^en. 
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the coma of death, are mistaken. The world conditions are changing 
more catastrophically than one may be commonly pleased to imagine. 
The master rulers — Hitler and Mussolini — have already cried halt 
to the progressive feminist movement all over the civilised world 
and turned it back to old-world ideals of the kitchen and motherhood. 
This is only typical of some other revolutionary “set-backs'^ in other 
directions. The sleeping Indian lion may, therefore, bo only biding 
his time. It is not a safe and easy prophecy to say that this particular 
Party and not that is the party of the future. 

But apart from prophecy or prevision, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that a current, which imomises to be the main, has already 
appeared on the surface of Indian affairs, having its origin in the 
sullen, simmering depths. The current, in so far as it is in evidence 
and in function, has not spared the “dumb millions" for whom the die- 
hard _ sheds such tons of “crocodile tears", and it is a matter for 
certainty and not merely a question of probability that, as time passes, 
the masses will be more and more rather than less and less drawn 
into and swept by the current of the Indian Urge for self-deter- 
mination and self-expression. Wo do not say that the Urge has 
already developed “full steam" or that it has been in perfect order 
and running on solid, safe, permanent lines. 

XIX. The Egyptian Story 

It is idle and futile, therefore, to talk of the fifty or five hundred 
fifty public opinions in India, and leave Hhe matter at that. You 
leave the matter at that because the fifty or five hundred fifty ])ublic 
opinions in India do not for you matter as yet. You know that 
the caravan will be moving though the dogs, in taie or several packs, 
may be barking. Besides, has not the retiring Groat Mogliul — Sir 
Samuel Hoare — told us that our so called stiff attitude in relation 
to the proposed reforms is a mere pose ? Sir Samuel loves telling 
stories. The story of the caravan liad scandalised us, but did it not 
prove a good stomachic after all ? Wo were made to swallow tlic 
bitter pill so that we might, when the time should come, fall to the 
reforms dished out to us with greater appetite and relish. But he 
has now left us with a good parting kick". lie has told the story 
of a petition once submitted to Lord Cromer in Egypt. The petition 
had asked for a complete evacuation of the British from that country. 
Banning his eyes casually over the list of the signatories. Lord Cromer 
stumbled upon a particular name — that of an old Sheik who had boon 
known to be a good friend and ally of the British. How is this ? —he 
enquired of the old Sheik. The old Sheik smiled and took his 
lordship into his confidence. “My Lord”, he said, “when T happen 
to be out of humour I call curses upon my poor horse or camel. But 
I know full well that words break no bones, and the curses will not 
touch a hair of the faithful beast." So Indian politicians have been 
calling curses on the devoted h^ad of the Bill knowing that it will 
not be injured but will come alright as a badly needed and much- 
prized boon. 
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tlie 
up 

fifty public opiiuoii?? ai* 

and so need not at all bo sonously ('(m.nl. r. d (‘ven wbon it soeras 
to be united and vocal-it may all be. found and lury Hi(>;nifyiu(; 

nothing”. 

XX. Tuk Fiust :is,si'r, 

We have now at some longlh init lie cafe of _ili(>. ClontrresK as 
regards the first issue raised by hlr- Iiliiilabbai Pcsiii. Hartals, Hag- 
hoistiugSj procosKioiiP, boycott, uucl fbc ol iiiipiisoiiinciii hiid 

been, in one aspect or other, unctuisiiiutinnal in llu^ ^of 

the authorities. So they wove not prcimird to acc<‘i»t ‘th(‘S(! ns proving 
a test of the actual popuhirify <»l thn^ ( 'nngrf‘!-;s as coinpurca \yith 
that of other clcmcrits, ollicial or noirollicial, thni; hud I^ocn opj)oscd to 
it* But elections are a perfectly valid test. llu‘r<‘ <‘an be n<> dcmying 
it* Now the Congrcfis proposes to appeal to this test. If it wins-^ 
and it has won by actually sweeping th<^’ polls in many cases— it 
proves its claim as the popular t^nrly ivpreseuling the major current 
of thought in the politicallymindcd .India. 

XXL Tnp Guoumi) UNa'KUTAiN 

It will enter the Legislature as tlic largest single, parly. ^ Yet, under 
the existing arrangement, the ]ug(‘Kt siiight factor, itieluding anything 
between 50 to 60 members, is still a permanent mimuity in a House 
of nearly 150 members. It can inflict defeats on Oovermnent only 
by joining hands with some other fa(*tors. 'riiis makes tln^ ground 
slippery and uncertain under its feet. The lobby aitiialion lu'comes 
perennially one of suspense and in^rigtl<^ ()m‘, is iiev(‘r 0 (‘rlain of 
his move and the result it will bring to. Viebu’y at any cost being 
the end, parties will fool tempted to compromise llujimsclves rather 
than give quarters to their couuuou adversary. 


XXII. TuUKSPONSiniLlTY 

But suppose you arc enabled to inflict a defeat or a series ut def(‘als 
on your-common adversary. By that y(Hi make the luxury of an <‘asy 
walk'ovcr on unpopular bills or measures a costly and ranj luxury 
for the authorities. You refuse helping them to ke(‘p up the illusion 
that all such measures have been taken not only ft>r the good of 
India but also with her consent. This will not of course clmck 
“irresponsibility^^ but it may make it cautious or (^ven apologetic. 
Smarting under a sense of defeat accumulated, your adversary may 
even fling back to your face the charge of irresponsibility that you 
have so persistently and uncercmoniouHly laid at his door. You may 
be accused of offering only destructive criticism, op])osing for the sheer 
joy of it, because you lack responsibility and have not to reap in 
the actual field of day to day administration the harvest of the seeds 
you sow in the four winds of the Chamber. 
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XXIII. Tiie Devil and the Deep Sea 

Of course nothing; succeeds like success, and nothinj>: is more 
responsible than responsibility* Sir Samuel Hoare had X-rayed and 
located the organic trouble of the Indian body politic before he said 
that what India wanted most to make her healthy was a constitution 
responsible to her, that is, one she could call her own. Under the 
existing constitutions, though some subjects have been “transferred' 
in the provinces, the ministers, who have been placed in charge of 
them, have found themselves between the proverbial devil and the 
deep sea in the discharge of their so-called responsibilities. Not 
usually being the leaders of the major party or parties in the House, 
and their appointment and tenure of office being dependent on the 
Governor's pleasure, they initiate policies and adopt measures for 
which not they but the Reserved side of the Government 
have to find money, which, however, they cannot often do after meeting 
their own insistent and growing needs. So the nation-building subjects 
(as they have been called) only plan and design but never build. 
Many schemes of urgent public usefulness relating to mass education, 
sanitation, irrigation etc . are very good on paper, and some of them 
even adorn the Statute Book, but they are still in their astral 
bodies, and actual or even prospective budgetary conditions do not 
permit or promise their materialisation. The ministers have, therefore, 
been talkie pictures who talk perhaps a little too much but act very 
little. Whilst some of them seem to have learnt the art how to 
insinuate themselves into the good graces of the powers that bo, not 
many of them can show much to their cerdit which will rccomiucnd 
them to public approbation. Yet, under the constitution as it is, the 
public can, if they so mind, make the wsituation too hot for the minis- 
ters through their elected representatives. By an adverse vote on 
their supplies and salaries, the members can, provided they form 
the majority, make the ])Osition of the ministers untenable. In at 
least two of the Provinces, viz., Bengal and the Central Provinces, 

dyarchy was for a time given a decent (?) burial by the then dominant 

Swarajist Party, ^ But dyarchy had its resurrection because the dominant 
party either withdrew or was disintegrated. The Congress Party 
would have _ repeated the experiment in the Councils had 

it stayed on instead of walking out ; or else, had the Councils also 

dissolved — as was the Assembly — making it possible for the Congress 
Party to come back stouter than ever. The provincial game cannot, of 
course, ^ be played in the Assembly where the rules arc cliflerent. 
There is no dyarchy to bury, decently or otherwise, in the Central 
Government. Still there is the ghost of a false appearance to lay. It 
is irresponsibility masquerading as responsibility — Simla or Whitehall 
mandate appearing in the garb of Indian legislative consent. The 
Congress has been out to dispel this delusion. 

XXIV. The Policy of the Council-Entry 

Though we have long lingered over the question of the desirability 
or otherwise of the Council-entry programme readopted by the Con- 
gress but allowed to fall into disuse for some years in favour of a 
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more “fishting” programme of direct action (non-cooperation and civil 
disobedience), we have refrained from launclmiK np'>“ anytliiiiK like a 
dScussion of the entire question of Counci -entry, nneb^r o.xi.sJnK or 
prospective conditions, as a raeasuro calculated to really pave tiu'. way 
for India's political advance. Opinion inside the CoiigreKH as also opinion 
outside has always been divided on the issue. J here were chanKers and 
no-ehangers in the aftermath of the Non-Cooperation Movement, during 
the early twenties. And there has been this cleavage in Urn Con_Krcs,s 
attitude and outlook in the early thirties also latent and hardly visible 
so long as the Movement was going strong, but more and moie patent 
and pronounced as the Movement pjradually shrank and iHicalcd. Ah 
we have seen, the Conp^ross as a ivholc never ( /(uimiil-enLry 

as its programme. But it permitted through the Working (/oimmLiee 
and the A. 1. C. C. at first, and then by culling u npcciul session of 
itself (in Bombay in October) — those of its incnibers who behoved in 
the utility and efficacy of the legislative progrannno to form theniHoIvc'S 
into a Parliamentary Party and fight the elections und entfU' thc^ legiK- 
latures in the name of the Congress but subject to the snporintenchuice 
and control of the A. L C. C. 

XXV. The othee Issue : SKLF-EETEU^rrNAT^()N 

But the Council programme of the Congress has been ^ inspired by 
another motive. The Congress appeal to the electorate invoIvcKl two 
issues. First, has it the backing of the country in its fight for freedoin? 
Secondly, the Congress has claimed the right of self-determination in 
the shaping of Indians political destiny, and has, ^ su^cordingly. riev(u.' 
been agreeable to the British imposition of a constitution on India. It 
has been on 'principle opposed to the method of the WliiU? Paper or 
the J. P. C. R. scheme of Indian reform. The U. T* ()• episodis 
though it included for a time the dramatic entry and exit of Mahatma 
Gandbi, did not, in the opinion of the OongrosH, at all alter the 
situation. The Indian cooperation offered or “secured^^ at tlni Uound- 
Table in London was devoid of any real significanci^ and value. 
The White Paper scheme was supposed lo have been bawc'd on th<^ 
so-called agreement arrived at. But the basis being unreal, the 
structure raised on it could not be real. The Congre.ss mandate 
which Mahatmaji had carried to London had no chance of being 
seriousl^i entertained there. Even the Memorunduiu of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapm and others did not ^‘deserve/^ a material riotiee.. The 
article to be exported to India was, therefore, of genuine and exclu- 
sive British-make. It bore, however, the spurious label of a of 

both Indian and British partners. The Congress, a whole-hogger in 
Swadeshi, refused to buy the article. It declared itself again Kfc tboHO 
who would, for some reason or other, hawk the article in the Indian 
market. But it would no longer picket and boycott. It would, however, 
not now profess that the^ existing constitution, or the proposed new 
one for that matter, is such that Nationalist India should rtd'usc to 
touch it even with a pair of tongs.^^ The imported article has not only 

iu ^ found. It is even to be “used,^^ 

ough not (imte agreeably to the wishes of the Treasury Benches or 
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those that commonly han^ about them. When tlu^ lime ^ 

unlikely either that the Treasury BcucIioh theiuhclv(irt arcs hh rmed : 

captured by the Congress Party. 

XXVI. FiGimNO TITK Con-stitctkin W’rnuN 

Meanwhile, the constitution, the existing on.> nr tlu> iirnspncfivn, is 
to be fought from within. The battle will be fniiglit <>n gnnnnil Krntinds 
as well as within special cnelosures. On genm-a -p-uunds (he _ prnpnsnd 
constitutional scheme is to be resisted inasniuel_. as it i ■, (he nnpnr.Knm 
of Britain’s will upon India and not an (sxpressinn nl India i-, own will. 
The Labour Party of JCngland had, it is (rue, by (Imir iSlaehponl 
Resolution, accepted the prineiple. of seU'-de(erinina(ion fur India. 
When it came to power, it hang that Iie.sulidinn and linrn'd (he 
corpse. The Congress was oxhuined for a time and made to t inmiaie 
life when the Gandhi-Trwin Pact was made. T’he (-lioiee fell .m 
Mahatmaji to carry the resurrected corpse on his shimlders (n London. 
There the dissembling corpse soon lost (he last lingering semblance of 
life and gave off the stench of piitrcfaetion. T’lie T'ories in power lost 
no time in sending it to the cremation grounds e.omini': su inueli in((t 
vogue of late in England. Its sacred ashes have, sine.i', been despatehed 
to India wrapped up in a “White Paper”. Ko .Self-detenninatiini is 
dead. Those who will have to work the Indian < s>nsli(n(ioa will have 
their bodies and faces besmeared with the “ashes,” and will have (o 
work as political fakirs who have renonneed all desiri‘ for fruit of 
their labours here below or in heaven. 'Pliey will have to eomple(ely 
renounce their self and their will and inep'e (liomselves in a Self and 
Will transcending their own. It is not only politieal martyrdom but 
religious sainthood, [iidia is enaliled to attain to this (raii .eend-'nt height 
because of her being haiipily absolved from tlie fatal l iii of -fielf-will. 

XXVII. Coi.i.HCTiVK Nipvama 

The revolt of the Congress has been a revolt ag.iin.'t this exalted 
Indian “redemption”. It lias resLted the Mililimation of tin* ba-e 
metal of Indian politics into the pure etlier of a eolleetive /i/rthtmt of 
one fifth of the human race. It will not givi‘ up elf will- It even 
fondly dreams of a Constituent Assembly in whieh it lm(ii*'5 to <-onjnro 
up from the ashes the self-will of India like the fahh d I'hoi.nix. 
Bereft of all metaphor, the Congress -and in thi; category we now 
include the Socialist and the Revolutionary -attitude moans its refusal 
to be reconciled to a dispensatioH whie.li lias denied India self thger- 
minatiou and its insistence on that l’undainen(al right beinii restored 
to her. When it is restored to her, she will exere.ise this right by 
calling a Constituent Assembly for hammering into .'-hape hm’ political 
destiny. Now, the Congress fought tlie elcctimis on the is'-ue of this 
fundamental right also. It .said, “We are oppu.'-cd to the proposed 
constitution not primarily because its proposals are, in many esomlial 
respects, retrograde and reactionary, Imt because (hey have heeii 
designed behind our back and fornmlated over our head x ami are imw 
sought to be imposed upon u.s. Will the people of India :u;eept this 
imposition or reject it ?” 
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XXVIII. TiIK (JoN-STITI-KN'r A vavMIU.y 

But suppose tho people of ludiu d'cl'l'- the in favour 

of the Con£»ros.s. The rtwiilt-f of tho fn do' Assoinbly \vnro 

an indication that they were p_ni (Ion-ins^. l>n(. imw is Hie (!on<j:r«a.s 
going to implement its rc'^olution Iho iinpo.ufi'iii and demand- 

ing self-determination ? Tin* (lunyns!, (lioii'di (lie largest political 
organisation in India, cannot, foj-lliwith, r.et i( ielf np an llie (lonsti- 

tuent Assembly. Tluirc arc con.-sid'MMlde -•.e.-ti.m'; <d' (Im Indian public 
opinion which it does not repr.i^ent, Tnongh it ine.lnde,; the Nationalist 
Mussalmans, it does not include others who are ealh'd < lominunalistH. 
The latter certainly reimcHcut a very t'.ondderahle section of Moslem 
India, though one need not go ^ the whole length with the 
latter in its claim that the Nationaii.st Mn-ealnian is to the 
Communalist what a nuiro drop is to the oeeaii. 'I’hen, again, tlie 
masses of India as distinguished from the elae.ses, (hough not un- 
aliected by the Congress movement, (cannot, .a; yet, ho said to have 
earned a position in the national orgjiiiisation l•olnnleninra(l^ witli their 
actual strength or importance. iCven the de(daration of (he h'uud- 
amental Eights in the Karachi Congress hail not. made llu> Congress 
cease to bo a class-ruled organisation. 'I'ln* nuo^se.s have .still their 
interests in the "safe custody” of the elas.-.es. 'The hhindainimtiil 
Eights Ecsolution has not brought .self-determiiiatii.n for them iu sight. 
The emergence of the Socialist Uarty imside tlie ( longrcss is a move 
towards what the late Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal ii.sed to call Demo- 
cratic Swaraj as distinguished from Aristoerati<^ Wwaraj. The latter still 
reserves power to the upper classcfs, though it may eall itself Hwanij 
or self-rule. By it the present while hnreaucraiiy will l)e riipl.aeed 
simply by a brown— an arrangement which as Mr. Churchill and his 
friends never tiro to aver, will create a far worse .situation for the 
poor Indian masses. 

XXIX. The Conpiiew And iVociadism 

While on this point, wo may obs(!rye that the Con.greH.s. ttnder (he 
guidance of Mahatma Gandhi and the forceful advocaey of 1‘midit 
Jawbarlal and some others, has been alive to the nersl of reeon triu!' 
ting political organisations, and also, to some exent, the .soeial and 
economic structure in India on a soeialistic basis. Hnt tlu! Congress 
General staff seem to have so fat believed that smOi re<!ons(rneLion 
may be possible, under Indian conditions, without our having to wage 
what is now called in the West class-war. In their judgment, the 
Soviet ideolop and machinery need not and should mR be bodily 

transplanted here from Eussia or other counferi(!S whieh may pres('.nt 
a surmce resemblance to India on some iioints, but which are, 
neverthelcM, not essentially and constitutionally akin to India, 
rerhaps Karl Marx and_ others of the West have not sahl the last 
word on the subject of swial justice and human w<ill-hciug. India has her 
own peculiar problem, and it is quite possible that Inn,' (»wu g<‘.niiiH in.ay 
ye work oiR a solution of her own. It may not, tluu'cfont, Ixt wise to 
allow the who^ ancient, and presumably, tried and t<!Hte(l, Indian social 
and cultural structure to come down in a crash in an cartluiuakc of red 
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revolution. And further-even if an ultimate crash bo 

not, for sake of the cause we hold dear, choose an ’"y. ' 

time-table for the crash to happen. In other words, if t'l" 

of the advanced Indian socialists cannot bo reconciled with 

point of those who now hold power in the Congress a civil. W!U '» d 

not and should not bo declared and fouKht imiiK^iatoly, ' ■ ; 

sternest of all stern facts starins us ‘>>0 

classes and the masses in India not yet attain *( ,i ^ 

“majority”, and arc not entrusted with the nia.na« 0 !nont of thou own 

affairs. At present they can liKht not as thp,y tliink they ^ ^ | 

as those hold them by the Htian<,rs thmk they shouk^^ , " " 5 

now bo a “free” fii?ht and a ‘free” fellowship bctwemi tlicin. 11. k- 
the existing conditions, India can neither be a fnll-ikulged l<a;-.ust 
country like Germany or Italy or an out and out Coinnmuist c.ountry 
like the Soviet Union. The problem cannot as yet be allowed i<> ^y'>^lc 
out its natural solution, and the premises cannot as yet be pormittei 
to lead to their logical conclusion. Because the problem is not normal 
and free and the promises arc not straight and categorical. In vmw 
of this, a premature civil war between the classes and the inas'-y ^ .i i 
also between the Hindus and the Miisaalm.ins, will bo lU'oductiyc o 
no good. By their concerted action they should all first uiakc tin* 
Indian problem a free problem and a straight issiuj. lo adjust thuu 
relations, they will, probably, fight i£ and when they ^ 

them, meanwhilCf refasc to fight, set by tho oar and goaded by oulsulu 

influences. 

XXX. Firarnmj a Civil Wau 

The Indian Socialist Party, whatovm’ its ultiiuaic ohjfudivu, should, 
for the present, work inside a comniou fudirin organisiithui aiu'uudjlu 
to its general guidance utuI control. It should not, lor iiistantv^ now 
break away from tho Congress anil fight a cdvil war on < jin* 4 ion i ot 
principle and programme. On tho other hand, the Oongross shouhl In* 
able to evolve a formula comi)rehousivo enough to aiManunio'lale (In* 
first essentials o£ tho socialist programme. The ()ongiv;> i h/OMmtive 
should not lightly talk o£ taking ‘'disciplinary ac.tion’’ tln^ mommd. 
they scent “rcvolP^ in an extreme Wing of Ilnur (longn'ss <’.amp. U 
is by such “rovolP^ that a vital organisation is allow(ul to ro,nt*w ami 
recreate itself, and ro-adapt itself to tho changed conditions f>f (In* 
eternal struggle for life. It is a sign of vitality, 'riie. history of (In* 
Congress itself is a history of such revolts. It could not liavt* 
been otherwise- It is to bo always rcmembitred that (hougji 
the Indian Socialist has booked himself for u destination further 
ahead, he will have to make part of his journey, jmssibly tho major 
part, over a common route along with the so-called reprosonfativt* of 
class interest and privilege, before parting cfnupany with him. 'Hmy 
may travel in a composite car, and even share the saitie b(*rth. pn»vhh*(l 
they keep their journcy^s end more in view than im^re pa^“ ing <tom 
fort and convenience in the transition. 

XXXr. The Common Route 

We shall not here discuss whether the common rouli* i \ also the 
9 
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J i- t p,.,f »;tr<=n ffood-will and purity of purpoHO—yrhicli, 
sTiorteat and best. K common run of tb<’ (Jonf>:ress mind, 

believe, are not absent « th« c^i ^ 

atid accommodation 


route, over tke thoBO^^X^^^ thinking, mainly in torjoB 

can be agreed lor tbc ])r<^Hcnt, tlunking 

of the masses and those W ’ Witiicufc cvolvinii; a (•.oinprcdicnHivo 
in terms of f ’‘/'T 

programme, 'i„;,n .«kI oxorcisf^ llu^ riKht of Hclf- 

SriniTto »j°p.rpo.« ..itUopt cvplvips CPU.liiion,. ».*inB ttle 
materialisation of that idea possible. 


TTTTT. TviB Vior.ENCK Tarty 

A pommon route and a composite car have to bo thought of not 

onl^in relation to the Socialist Party We have, not, 
the Party believing in violence. liuB piiriy ih (‘xr.lndfd ly ' 
terms o/the Congress creed. But the party is not insigiulimint. does 
not seem to be backed by any mass of the saiuj (»pimon in tlx; 

Practically by every shade of sensible opitvion its prof('.KSioi> and prac- 
tiS K been Sd to bo botli an actual and a poLmtial menace. 
It cannot be let alone. Whether one approves or not of evm y 
the Government has taken to control the inoveimtnt, there is 
^Seemlnt as to this that the violence habit .mist be, c aV. 

ended or mended. The Government itself now behevcs—willunit losing 
heart or strength as it seems— that the first (i. m 
possible alternative. Its drastic measures have so fur tailed 
violence habit. It has, accordingly, now como to tlfuik also of the ottior 
alternative— mending. Violence is not an organic diH(vasc‘, (jspe.ciaUy lu 
India. It is a functional maKadJastment It can be. (mrcal by Hctting 
at right the causes that have produced and aggravated it. And thm ih no 
mere truism to a healing art gifted with imagination and inspirt(‘d oy 
sympathy. 


XXXIIL The Coi^gresb ArmTirr to Stem thh Tide 


The Congress has tried— though the antUoriticfl would not rjvadily 
concede it— to stem the tide of the violence movojnont, firstly, by 
professing and, to a very considerable extent, pvactiHing non-violence 
it its campaign for winning national freedom ; secondly, by dotnouHtra- 
t tmg that its modus operandi in the prosecution of tlic campaign is a 
possible one which may succeed ; thirdly, by working up a vast amount 
of mass awakening and mass effort which are needed in any virile plan 
—violent or non-violent— of national endeavour for achieving freedom j 
fourthly, by providing an outlet of dynamic activity of the CongrcHS 
type for a considerable section of the youth of the country who, but for 
this, would probably have drifted into the dark alleys of revolution 
and terrorism ; and, fifthly, by possibly inducing some of the confirmed 
revolutionists themselves to stay their hands and wait pending the 
trial of the Congress experiment. We say **soin6 revolutionarioH”, because, 
as a matter of fact, terrorist crimes never altogether stopped during 
the Congress movement, And it may be also permissible to imagiuo 
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that a part of the revolutionist school of action felt restive and impa' 
tient to act in their own way when they found the whole country astir 
with the non-cooperation and civil disobedience agitation, and that 
another part of the same school might have felt tempted to develop a 
flank movement of a violence type to further embarrass, the Govern- 
ment held hotly engaged by the Congress frontal attack. Nevertheless, 
for the reasons stated above, we may hold that the non-violence mass 
movement started and carried on by the Congress had, generally 
speaking, the effect of converting, diverting and arresting elements 
which, left to themselves, would have conspired, much more widely and 
obtrusively than they actually did, to far worse confound the 
revolutionary and terrorist confusion in the country. The assertion 
commonly made that Mahatma Gandhi has been the best policeman in 
India is not without a basis in truth. 

XXXIV. The Congress Shield : Both Sides 

The authorities have not been, at any rate, in their public commu- 
niques, quite ready to recognise the truth. They had seen so much of 
only one side of the Congress shield, that it made them almost forget 
or overlook the fact that the shield might have another side too. The 
Congress had been their enemy, but it had been also their friend. Go- 
vernment thought that the Congress, though professing and generally, 
practising non-violence, produced by its campaign of lawlessness and 
disobedience of constitutional authority, an atmosphere in the country 
favourable to the propagation of the germs of general lawlessness 
and revolt which, falling on the soil of immature and unbalanced youth, 
and other elements were productive of far more cases of malignant 
violent distemper than could be expected if the Congress did not so 
widely and so persistently breed and stir up lawlessness and revolt in 
the country. In this way> the Congress movement, though not itself 
violent, had a tendency to breed and encourage violence. Perhaps one 
might admit that this verdict of the authorities was not altogether 
a vicious perverse one. The Congress would, of course, thus join issue. 
Any dynamic movement on a mass scale “may have repercussions not 
contemplated or desired by those who may have started the movement 
and are responsible for carrying it on. Such undesirable repercussions 
are in the nature of an undesired bye-product, which may be deplored 
but cannot perhaps be wholly avoided. The movement itself should 
not be given up because of that undesired bye-product or some other 
coming in its train. Care, however, must be taken to keep the mischief 
within bounds. The cause should be reasonably insured against it. One 
should fortify oneself with the proper antidote or serum. So insured 
and fortified the movement should be carried on in spite of the undesi- 
rable bye-product. When, however, the undesirable bye-product is of 
such nature and magnitude that it not only compromises the spirit and 
principle of the movement but tends to prejudicially affect or destroy 
the “main producP^ itself sought to be brought about by it, the move- 
ment should be discontinued — as the Non-Cooperation in the early 
twenties was discontinued by Mahatma Gandhi after the Chaurichaura 
affair. This step, not approved by all sections of Congressmen, was, 
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nemthelesB, taken by Gandhiji, bocauHC, in his O()inion, that inovcmenf 
had got mixed up with elements of viohduin which, <iioii<rh not actuallv 
stirred up by it as suggested in odicial :uicl soiint niotlo-iilc (iiiarlcrs wcw 
of a nature and magnitude calculated to defeat lln; very (aid which thn 
Congress had in view. The above, broadly stated, has been tho position 
of the Congress lead. The Gov'crninoiit has uovta' acff^pldd it Jt has 
always thought and acted upon it that any mass moveiucnt, of'a subvor! 
sive ciharacter, deriving its very motive power fioiu a spirit of lawl 
breaking and disobedience of constituted authority, is bound to stir nn 
more elements of mischief than it can ever Impo to control, and is 
therefore, sure to do more harm than good. ’ 

XXXV. TnB Reconhti URTION SciIBMK 

We need not further discuss the. iioiot at i.ssiio betwetni the 
Congress and the Government us regards the repercussions of the 
Congress method of direct action on tho elenua.ts , f viol, .,’c ctun^ 
or pototial, in the country. The (luestion, undouiitedly pimsm? 
more than a historical interest in view of tho fac'l i! • V.iei W fl!! 

to brtherrm5r%nTe"Te‘ 

imprkble contingency in ?hc ^’f!ltu“ '('iviT'’'di"'l " I’'"' '“'T" ''1 

into the work of construction ,w‘ ilsell with zest 

700,000 Indian unde^l ^ "f “tlio 

himself, who retired from tlin*n i“f’Pirution and giiidaned of Oandluji 

October had ratified the A I C (fiftnr llie, Ihuubay session in 

ting the Parliamentary B^rd) so cfx'Htitu- 

service which has ever tipontsi^ ."“Kht devote hituself to a 

of the masses. All this is fase.iiiation—uplift 

of those who would be glad to''^"o^ welcoino from tins point of view 

India run in chartered, coltitutio, Si ^ <'{' national ellbrt in 

developments showed the Onxrw,.. channels. ^ et, as soiuo later 
to lay aside its misgivings as to persuade itself 

come of the Village Eeconstruct in T} nbjee.tive and out- 

repeatedly asserted that thfs ^mnHwl ^vho had 

legitimate and that it was a mW iustion was perfectly 

reserved the right to use tho ‘ religdous faith”, and had 

use for the national organisation SS/* ^'in'^clf whilst forbidding its 
renting principally to morS ecS'® conditions 

Government issued a confideuti'T ‘ '^’*‘0 <' 0 >'tral 

to the Sbilo •" ‘r outhoriticH 

Gandhi-impiications Sol, of iho. “New De.al” 

mOT^o^r*’ point to a co^Si opo'ion of the C’cntral 

£ £ 3 ^ “ore extenSd 35 «»bversivo 

ri„n,.3,%®s^nd to the need of W f the masses living 

^ m what he intended to do. aucl comitcr-niauocuv- 
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The Circular in question somehow leaked out. The position was 
uncomfortable for the Government in all conscience, and, naturally* 
advantage was taken of the position to ‘‘corner^^ the Home Member in 
the Assembly, where* instead of flatly disowning the leaked-out official 
secret, he gallantly let “the wild cat of distrust out of the 
official bag’^ and even flung the scared animal in the midst of the 
serried phalanx of Gandhi caps opposite the Treasury Benches. 
Gandhiji himself, outside the Chamber, seemed to have not only 
mightily enjoyed the fun but welcomed the India Government plan 
of forestalling him in his Village Industries Reconstruction work as 
very helpful cooperation, though it might “take the wind out of 
his sail.” 

XXXVI. Mending and Bending 

Direct action on the part of the Congress or any other oi'ganisation 
for that matter will thus appear to remain an open question still. 
Whatever be one^s hopes or fears, one cannot rest assured that one 
has seen the last of it in India. Nevertheless, for some time to come, 
at least, the barren path of non-cooperaion” is definitely closed to 
traffic. So long as the present order obtains, let both the Government 
and the Congress put together their wisest heads, join their most 
charitable hearts and pool their best resources to convert the youth 
of India, especially that of emotional Bengal, into a nobler and ampler 
creed of national service, by directing its energies into worthier and 
more fruitful channels, and, in the same process, diverting them from 
the dark underground tortuous tunnels of violence and hatred. The 
Congress^ cannot be the “Constituent Assembly^^ and the Government 
the Indian National Government without successfully mending the 
youth of the nation and bending all its potentialities to the service of a 
great and worthy purpose. Till then the Constituent Assembly does 
not seem to be a practical proposition. 

XXXVII. The Live Wide Batteries 

The experiment of an All Parties Conference in India is not indeed 
a new experiment, and it has been tried to throw into a common 
melting pot varied, and, in some cases conflicting, views and interests, 
to see whether a generally agreed plan can be precipitated out of the 
the solution. The experiment has not so far succeeded. The Nehru Cons* 
titutional Report, for example, was an achievement of which any body 
of constitution-builders and statesmen in the world would be proud. Yet 
the Report could not be made to serve the purpose for which it had 
been designed and informed, not because the authorities declined 
to accept the offer, but because it ► could not be presented as the offer 
ofjUnitcd India. United Indialdoes not, however, mean an India in which 
there are no dissenters. There are dissenters (Diehard and Labour) 
even in England as regards ^the constitution which the National Gov- 
ernment now proposes to “offer^^ India. And the dissenters are not 
the proverbial half a dozen grass-hoppers in the field. India, which for 
a long time was not a party question in England, is now proving an 
explosive to blast the solidarity of parties. Still the National Govern- 
ment may claim that it is in a position to make the “offer^^ in the 
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name and on behalf of Great Britain. In India there is, as yet, no 
organisation which can claim the position of the chief accredited expon- 
ent of Indian views and aspirations. Of course the Indian National 

Congress has the highest claim of all that would speak and act for 

India. But even its franchise is at yet a mere '‘drop^^ in the ocean of 
the countless Indian millions. It is no doubt a most powerful drop 
and one that tends to expand into any magnitude. Still it is a potent 
drop of light in the night of Indian political darkness. That drop of 
light may grow, as it has been growing for some years past, and, soon, 
dispel the darkness. Or the darkness may close in upon it and ulti- 
mately extinguish it. Then, possibly,^ light may flash from another 
source. One thing, however, is certain — The Congress light can conti- 
nue to burn and grow only by keeping its live wire connexions with 
those batteries which it has already been drawing upon, and by estab- 
lishing its contact with other hidden batteries and unsuspected dynamos 
which, for one reason or other, have not so far been available for its 

use. Failure to fulfil either of these two conditions will cut off its 

supply of voltage. Mahatmaji's New Deal affecting the ^‘700,000 Indian 
villages^^ seems to be an essay :in right earnest to explore 
the hitherto practically unused mines of energy lying idle and unco- 
ordinated afield. The Mahatma has realised that, without more 
directly and intensively tapping this source, the Congress beacon lamp 
will fail, as it has more than once failed on critical occasions, to emit 
a steady dependable light. In plain -words, the Congress, before it can 
claim for united India, will have to come to a workable ’understanding 
consistently with its first principles, with the Communalist, the 
Socialist, the Evolutionary, the Moderate, and last but not the least, 
the much maligned Sanatanist. A constituent Assembly must be broad- 
based upon universal suffrage or something 'practically equivalent to it. 


XXXVIII, CoifSEEss Working Committee and the Award 

Meanwhile, the Communal Award divided not only the communities 
bat threatened to split the Congress itself. Towards the end of 
July, the Congress Working Committee and the Parliamentary Board 
had a ]omt _ sitting at Benares. The following Statement (Associated 
Press) was issued on behalf of the Congress Executive— “Pursuant to 
the understanding arrived at in Bombay, when Pundit Malaviya and 
Mr. Aney withdrew their resignation from the Parliamentary Board, 
II. resolution of the Working Committee on 

Sh Pwposals and Communal Award were again discussed 

^Jalv “7 CommiEe at their meeting in the afternoon 

the morning and afternoon meetings of July 28, 

istitlv^S could not, 

sdd SutioTsn ^‘Iter the 

S the decSon of th^ W ®l- ” ‘hose objections. Consequently 

AneTha^rres^Wd Committee Pundit Malaviya and Mr. 

Auey nave resigned from the Parliamentary Board ” The PinrlHi; and 
“4 tliat of oionS’ HMu Teato ™ 

of te documeot w., We«r, publiAod m the pows^pS, 'mmSSr 
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after. They provide a most instructive reading. We are given a 
history of the Communal Problem in India, of the steps that have been 
taken by the Congress and other important public organisations in India 
and by R. T. C. in London to solve the problem, and of the influences 
that have been at play and of the forces that have been introduced 
at various stages of the drama to complicate, obstruct or otherwise 
interfere with its natural and legitimate solution. It should be remem- 
bered that in July 1931 the Congress Working Committee had itself 
put forward a scheme of communal settlement. It was on the basis of 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for minorities where they 
might demand it in proportion to their population and with the right 
to contest further £.eats. At the R. T. C. also, Mahatma Gandhi put his 
scheme forward on behalf of the Congress. Speaking about it, Gandhiji 
said — “I venture to submit that of all the schemes I have seen, it is 

the most workable scheme You have that scheme on behalf 

of the Congress”. It should be remembered further that the Moslem 
leaders themselves (the communalist leaders, that is,) have not occupied 
an identical, stationary position as regards the communal question. 
They have moved from trench to trench, always advancing, never re“ 
treating or giving way. The Communal Award seems to have carried 
their ‘ front line” beyond even their wildest expectations. They now find 
two of the fairest provinces laid low at their feet — Bengal and the Punjab. 
Other provinces also are crouching with their backs bent under the “weigh- 
tages”. Of course the anti-national communalist forces in this country 
have received every _ encouragement from the diehard reactionary 
factors both here and in England, and from the failure of the Con- 
gress (in which the nationalist forces have so long found themselves 
effectively organised) to impose its will on the trend of political 
events in the country. The need of having to treat with the Congress 
and form “pacts” with it lost its strength and its urgency. And, pari 
pass'll with it, the need of having to make some effective insurance 
against a future upheaval of nationalist forces by communal and other 
devices gained in importance and urgency. To quote again from the 
confidential document — “It is difficult to see how the change from this 
(communal) system to national representation is ever to occur. The 
British Government^ is often accused of dividing men in order to 
govern them, but if it unnecessarily divides them at the very moment 
when it professes to start them on the road to governing themselves, 
it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being short-sighted”. 

XXXIX. The Nationalist View^point 

We can hardly do better than quoting m extenso the observations 
or the said document on what it calls the net result of the attitude 
of neutrality now adopted by the Congress as to the Communal Award. 

“The Working Committee has said that judged by the national standard, 
the Award is wholly unsatisfactory besides being open to serious 
objections on other grounds. It has added that it is, however, obvious 
that the only way to prevent the untoward consequences of the Com- 
munal Award is to explore ways and means of arriving at an agreed 
f ^ further qualified what it has said by unnecessarily 

forbidding an appeal to the British Government or any other outside 
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authority in what it calls this essentially domestic question which has 
ceased to be a domestic question and has become a political question of 
the highest importance by the manner in which the British Government 
has dealt with it. The effect of the attitude taken up by the Working 
Committee is that a nationalist ^ who will ^ be elected on the Congress 
ticket as a member of the Legislature will be bound to abstain from 
voting against the Cominunal Award if any one should bring forward 
a resolution on the subject. He will also be bound to abstain from 
making any representation against the Award to the British Government 
or to any other outside authority. 

“The result will be that while in view of the fact that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and the British Parliament will be dealing 
with the proposed legislation which will include the communal decision 
of the Government, a tearing agitation will be carried on throughout the 
country as part of the election campaign against the White Paper but 
there will be no such propaganda by Congressmen against the Communal 
Award and the wrong impression which has been created by the action 
of the Working Committee will be strengthened that the Communal 
Award has been accepted by the Congress and, therefore, bv the 
Hindus and Sikhs. 

“In our opinion, in view of the entire circumstances mentioned above 
it was the clear duty of the Congress Working Committee not to have 
adopted an attitude of neutrality towards the Communal Award but to 
have stood up for the Working Committee scheme of 1931. By not 
doing so it has given Nationalists in general and Hindus and Sikhs in 
particnlar cause for just complaint. 

“We fear that the Communal Award has been considered more from 
fee communal than from fee national point of view. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to foster a feeling in the mind of nationalists that the 
Communal Award affects the question of only the distribution of seats 
among the several communities in the legislatures. Even if it wore so 
It would still be a matter of deep national concern but as a matter of 
^t feat fee communal aspect of the Award is of secondary importance. 
Ihe matter of primary importance is how the Award affects the nationjil 
question of questions, viz., the establishment of Swaraj, solf-Govornmcnt 
or responsible self-Government. It is clearly the duty of every national- 
ist to examine fee Award primarily from the national point of view. 

tinSifeedfnJ;a?°W Ibat dis- 

® cannot be accused of any communal 

XL. The Awaed aep the White Paper 

toeviS Tdlzr 
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had said its last word on the former subject. Sir Samuel Hoare would 
advise the Joint Parliamentary Committee against reopening the ques- 
tion. The Chairman of the J. P. C., however, allowed Sir Nripen Sarkar 
to put further questions on the Award. Mussulman leaders — Mr. Jinnah 
for example — reminded us that the Award was not a proposal but 
that it was the decision of an arbitrator, and, therefore, final and a 
bond of honour. Having invited the arbitration, we were both duty 
bound and honour bound to loyally accept the decision. The position, 
however, that the British Premiers Award was in the nature of an 
arbitration voluntarily sought by competent agents in the name and 
on behalf of their principals and under conditions that would make the 
contract a free, normal and legitimate one, was a position not accepted 
outside the communalist and official circles. Let us, however, put 
this aside. 

XLl. The Congress Position : The Dilemma. 

The Congress attitude of neutrality in relation to the Award was, 
of course, not born of a mind still unformed and undecided on the 
communal issue. The Congress had always been clear and categorical 
on the question of national problems being solved on a communalistic 
basis. Yet, as Babu Eajendra Prasad attempted to show in his justifi- 
cation of the Congress attitude in a couple of articles appearing in the 
Hindustan Review — the present attitude of neutrality was taken not 
in consideration of what should have been under ideal conditions ; but 
that it was determined by considerations of the actual realities of the 
situation. That is to say, the Congress acted not as an idealist should 
have acted, but as a practical man bent upon giving a prudent guid- 
ance to the country under conditions admittedly complicated and 
difficult. The Congress had found itself between the horns of a dilemtna 
— Reject the Communal Award forthwith and thus create a breach in 
the “united fronP^ which is so essential for successfully fighting the 
White Paper imposition ; or accept the Award and show an ostensibly 
united front which, however, is not only a mirage but a morass. There 
is no getting out of the morass once you get into it. And the surest 
way to sink all hopes of Indians redemption is to be led into the morass 
of communalism. For, there is no denying the fact that the lack of a 
truly united front has been the cause of the downfall of Indians countless 
millions ; and this has operated as the effective bar sinister arresting 
their advance in every direction. Now.^^the Congress sought to escape 
from both the horns of the dilemma by “neither accepting nor rejecting^^ 
the Communal Award. This attitude of neutrality did not mean that 
the Congress proposed to take its hands off the communal business 
for all time. Whilst abstaining from siding with this party or that on 
communal questions in the legislature, it would join hands with other 
parties in resisting the ‘ offeP' of an undesired constitution to India, 
and with their help and co-operation, attempt to materialise, as early 
as possible, the idea of a Constituent Assembly for giving effect to 
India's self-determination in the matter of her political destiny, and, 
along with it, or rather as a condition precedent to it, it would seek, 
with far greater chances of success than as at present, to solve the 
outstanding communal problem— which was a purely domestic affair— 
by mutual agreement. 

10 
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The basis underlying this position-ywhich prima fade seemed 
sound— was carefully tested by Pandit Malaviya and Nationalist 
f rion^la, and their verdict was— “unsound and unsafe.” We do 
not propose to examine that basis for ourselves now. A whole litera- 
ture has cropped up on the subject Sir Nripen Sarkar’s able pamphlet, 
the confidential document of Malaviya and Aney which wo have 
both quoted and cited, the Marquis of Zetland’s confidential naomoran- 
dum circulated to the members of the J. P. C., and many other 
writings by other prominent leaders which from time to time 
appeared in the Press, have focussed light on one side of the 

problem. The other side has also not been allowed to 

remain dark. We referred to the articles of Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
But his have not been the only contributions from the Congress side. 
Though we have not here examined the question, our own view is that 
the tactical advantage which the Congress Parliamentary Party is 
supposed to have gained by declaring for the time being, i. e. pending 
mutual agreement, its neutrality on the communal issue in its fight for 
Swarajj is a minor and illusory gain, which cannot be regarded as a 
strate^o victory of a real and abiding nature. The communalist ally 
in the legidature may help to make the "legislative” victory (a mock 
victory in itself) of the Congress an easy walk over, and, as we have 
tried to understand at some length before, this, in its turn, may help 
to lift the moral fog which ordinarily hangs thick and heavy on the 
chambers of Indian legislatures. By that fog Indian official acts and 
measraes are made to appear not only as bigger than they are, or 
should 06, in re^ty, but are invested with a peculiar splendour inspiring 
a sense of sublimity and .awe. By lifting the fog, you dispel that 
^ which IS 8r delusion. This is something, liut have you not, 
by the veij terms of your alliance with the communalist in the legis- 
lature ^ and in tte very conditions under which that alliance is to be 

M ^ ^“^^ers^y and antagonist in the field of 

united, undivided national effort and service, by which alone, as you 

admit, tiie common national goal has to be reached ? Wo leave the 
matter however at that. 

XLIII, Panditji & Sj. Aney^s Statement 

Stateltem Ben^ ^ 

reasons relevant to the step they had takenS^^apt®®’- ““‘j. 

with the Congress ParUaLntiv BoSd connexion 

That statement, after assuS S conceled ^ 

leaders had “no differencp toi*-}, Congress 

its attitude towards the CommuSf o* 

last two paraSaphsf- Award”, proceeds to say in the 

Party to o^nfee *a'^ ca^n^tn form the Nationalist 
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will be open to all Indians irrespective of caste and creed and the 
Party will work on strictly national lines. It will whole 'heartedly co- 
operate in any endeavour to bring about an agreed solution of the 
Communal problem. 

“The Nationalist Party holds that there should be no tampering with 
the Lucknow Pact except with the consent of the parties concerned 
and that until a final settlement is reached status quo should be main- 
tained. If change is to be made the Party will stand by the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Report and the Congress of 1928 that separate 
electorates must be discarded completely as a condition precedent to 
any national system of representation and generally by the Congress 
scheme of July 1931, which Mr. Gandhi placed before the Round Table 
Conference and which has been supported by Nationalist Muslims all 
over the country. The Party will also take at proper time whatsoever 
steps it may think fit to have objectionable features of the Communal 
Award radically modified by the British Parliament, when the Award 
comes before it as an integral part of the White Paper proposals. 

“The Party does not approve of legislative interference in matters of 
religion. 

XLIVv “The Inevitable Split” 

An episode flashing some interesting light on the inner history of the 
“inevitable split” in the Congress camp, and, apparently, showing the 
responsibility of Gandhiji himself in what happened, was provided by 
Bhai Paramananda^s Statement (August, 4) releasing for general infor- 
mation the brief correspondence that had passed between him and 
Gandhiji regarding the question of the Congress attitude towards the 
Communal Award. In course of that Statement Bhaiji said — “But for 
Mahatma Gandhi, the decision (of the Working Committee regarding 
the Congress attitude towards the Award) would have been entirely 
different. Gandhiji alone is responsible for this resolution and its 
consequences.” Bhaiji had addressed a letter to Gandhiji in April in 
which he had alluded to a report that the latter had been inclined to 
look with favour on the proposal made by Mr, Jinnah, that is, the 
Communal Award should be accepted by the Hindus for the time being, 
unless some agreed solution was found for the same, “and ‘on that basis 
joint fight be given to the Government against the White Paper.” Then, 
that letter proceeded to observe that the “Joint basis” sought to be 
arranged for was a very uncertain basis in view of the fact that most 
of the communalist elements had made up their mind to ^o in for the 
Award as part and parcel of the White Paper scheme. It will, there- 
fore, bring us no substantial backing of the Mohammedans in the fight 
against the White Paper and place the Hindus in a very false posi- 
tion,” He would) therefore, earnestly request Mahatmaji to reconsider 
etc. Mahatmaji replied from Patna on May 10. He had indeed been 
exercising his mind on the question of communal settlement, though 
nothing had been publicly expressed so far, “But I do feel that the 
Communal Award can never be unsettled except by an agreement and 
the agreement is impossible without large-heartedness on our part.^^ 
True, large-heartedness is never wasted, and one may believe that it 
even pays in politics in the long run. But the “largeness”, like non- 
violence and truth, must come straight from the heart* To work the 
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miracle, it must be real and not something feigned or forced. And it 
can never be real when it proceeds from a sense of weakness or helpless- 
ness. Now, nationalist Hindus and Sikhs have generally felt that any 
communal “blank cheque” which they are now in a position to “offer” 
to the Mohammedans may not be endorsed and honoured in a bank in 
which their actual balance or credit may not be sufficiently “large”. 

XLV. Nationalist Conference in Calcutta 

In the last week of August, a Nationalist Conference was hold in 
Calcutta, which was the occasion for a formal inauguration of the New 
Party. Pundit Malaviya, presiding over the Conference, explained its 
objects. We need not go into the speeches made by the leaders, the 
key-note of them all being that the new Party, with its pronounced 
difference of attitude as to the communal issue, should not, however 
be regarded as representing a revolt against the Congress. Wo cannot’ 
however, resist the temptation of quoting a few lines from the openinj? 

address of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray, President of the Oreanisino 
Committee ^ 


^ sheltering 

bosom of_ the Indian National Congress, a Party which by its un- 

compromismg rejection of week-kneed compromises, purge the Congress 

of all wayenng and half-hearted tactics and raise once more the Na- 

bonal Institution to its position of undisputed authority in the country ” 

It sho^d be related in this connection that a 3 days final attemnf 
(pending the plenary session of the Congress itself in Bombay in oS 
her) at a compromue between the new Party and the Congress tK 
mg Committee was made at Wardha. The attempt was vmfSuSv 

(SeJToU General 8ec«^ 

fnIwS position as it then stood. We an- 

aad^Sfb “ihfwStof&S “'-Arr* 

afternoon and again in the efenin™ Parliamentary Board this 

in the discussion that revision of the lLo£nS°th W* 
on the Communal Award was out of question Tt ^ Committee 

that it was brought to the notice nf rtf i’- understood 

tain candidates in Bengal had been 

freedom of conscience to vote on ^ould be given 

Award, but the Committee laid it downTlf x ® Communal 

allowed to any of the candid 9 ^ps wim ^ ij * such_ freedom could be 

on Congress ticket. The proposal to”TlW ®^?ction to the Assembly 
the Congress Nationalist Partv was nJart°^ number of scats to 

was that each party shLd ^^ P^^PO^al 

of the candidate of the other oartv if ifn if J wa favour 

but no agreement was reached ^on thk basis^^als?”^^ chances of success, 

O «? t 11 1, ^^7^' Goal” 

Md published an important°feM?^on^on P»®sed 

the relevant por^n of the resoSron is The text of 
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^'Misgivings have arisen in the minds of some Congressmen and^ othps 
that the Congress goal ef Poorna Swaraj or complete independence is being 
imperceptibly watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to 
state that no Congressman, much less any Congress organisation, can do so 
without being liable to a.charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress 
organisations have to shape their course so as to accelerate the pace to- 
wards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before one^s eye as well as 
the means for its attainment which must be strictly non-violent and 
truthful. To this end Congressmen are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time be issued by 
the A.I.C.C. or the Working Committee. 

Poorna Swaraj includes unfettered national control among other 
things over the army and other defence forces, external affairs, fiscal 
and commercial matters and financial and economic policy. Free India 
should have the freedom to make its choice between voluntary partner- 
ship with the British and complete separation. Whilst the Congress will 
not repudiate just obligations, it must adhere to the resolution to have 
an impartial scrutiny of the obligations to be undertaken by free India. 
The Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception that the British 
Empire, as it is constituted, is designed predominantly, if not purely, to 

subseirve British interests at the cost of India and therefore whilst it 

will gladly cultivate friendship with the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

^ But the Congress has also equally repeatedly declared that this 

political freedom must remain unattainable without attaining moral or 

internal freedom by carrying out an internal and constructive and com- 
prehensive programme laid down from time to time by the Working 
Committee. The Congress is nothing if it does not progressively repre- 
sent and serve the masses. Such a service is impossible without 
following the constructive programme of the Congress with meticulous 
care and devotion.” 

XLVII. The Congeess and Communal Awaed 

Two important events during the latter part of the half year under 
report were the holding of the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress in October and the publication of the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee in November. We shall not here attempt a 
narration of the former event nor a summary and criticism of the 
latter. They will be found described in the body of this Register. We 
may, however, note that the net results of Bombay Congress delibera- 
tions were these ; (1) Mahatmaji retired from the Congress ; (2) a cons- 
structive programme with a distinct machinery to carry it through 
was adopted ; (3) the Council-entry programme of the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was endorsed and the machinery for 
implementing the decision pertaining thereto was reconstituted and 
its relation ^ to the Congress Executive defined ; (4) the Working 

Committee view of the Communal Award was reaffirmed, by virtue of 
which candidates fighting the elections to the legislatures on the 
Congress ticket were forbidden to make the communal issue a plank 
in their electioneering campaign, and members elected to the legisla- 
tures were required to keep themselves neutral on questions relating to 
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the Award. The Award was to be modified by mutual agreement as, 
for instance, it had been modified in that part which pertained to the 
relative representation of the Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes 
by the Poona Pact immediately endorsed by the British Government. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the Bill for the **better 
governmenP^ of India framed on the lines of the J. P. C. R. and 
piloted by Sir Samuel Hoare through the House of ECommons included 
an amended clause which authorised His Majesty^s Government by 
Order-in-Council to alter the Communal Award — provision which was 
claimed as ^‘a moral victory” by that valiant leader of Hindu Maha- 
sabha Movement — Bhai Paramauand. Though the incident belongs to a 
time much ahead of the half year under report, we reproduce below 
the letter of Bhaiji (29-6-35) as throwing some interesting light on the 
entire tangled background of the Communal Award : — 

I am not at all surprised that Moslem leaders are agitated about 
the amendment of clause 285 (now numbered 299), of the India Bill. 
The Anglo-Indian Press and the Secretary of State have assured the 
Moslem community that the Government are not going back on their 
wrd and that the amendment in the clause makes no material change, 

But these assurances have produced no effect on Moslem leaders. 
They ask why there should be any amendment if no significance is to 
be attached to it and they are the more nervous because the portfolio 
of the India Office has been made over to Lord Zetland, who is a 
declared opponent of the Communal Award. 

‘The Communal Award was meant to solve the constitutional diffi- 
culty regard to the distribution of rights among the various 

communities. ^ It had to be put into constitutional shape in order to 
^ embodied in the Bill as a part of the constitution. Moslem leaders, 
however, began to work under a misconception. Their view, altogether 
^posed to reason, was strengthened by the utterances of Sir Samuel 
Hoare and also by the weak and cowardly attitude taken up by the 
^®^^cs8 leaders towards the Communal Award. 

j Samuel Hoare declared it as a settled fact, inviolable and 
beyond all criticism. Congress leaders out of fear of otfending the 
Moslems, did not want it to be disturbed until some substitute, agree- 
able to Moslems, could be found. The Moslem community treated the 

Award as a revealed command of God Himself and consequently 
inviolable. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, from the very beginning, opposed it. When 
onr represenktives appeared as witnesses before the Joint Parliamen- 
ary Committee they began to criticise the Award. Sir Abdur Eahim 
^raately said, m e^ct, that had he known that the Communal 
ul ? ® debated he would not have agreed to become a mem- 

Lord Salisbury and Lord Zetland urged that 
’ of that Committee to examine the Award 

that S\discussion Lord Linlithgow, the Chairman, ruled 

‘ * ‘‘S j ^^,^sidered by the Committee. 

this asLft X arbiters of 

made excent xdtL Indm and that no change could be 

their nart nnbnrlv absence of agreement on 

IT part nobody on this earth, not even Parliament or the King, had 
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the power to make any change. It was disconcerting to be told that, 
constitutionally, this position could not stand and while Clause J85, 
as originally drafted, left the position rather vague, the amentoent passed 
by the House of Commons empowers the Legislatures, the Y iceroy 
Governors, to make any modification in the franchise, in the method of 
election or in the composition of the Chambers. j » j. 

“The effect of the amendment is that vagueness and absurdity of 
the condition of mutual agreement in the Communal Award is removed. 
The initiative of any such improvement is given to the particular 
Legislature which proposes the change and it is left to the Viceroy or 
the Governor to see that the majority of the members of the minority 
community are also in favour of the proposed change. This_ amend- 
ment therefore makes the India Bill worth the^ name of a constitution in 
that respect and so far as the principle is concerned the Hindu 

Mahasabha has gained a moral victory. 

'*This, however, does not mean that the agitation against the Com- 
munal Award has been altogether successful. If Congress had joined 
hands with us we would surely have been in a position to have the 
wrong redressed beyond all doubt. As it is, a persistent agitation 
against the Communal Award will have to be maintained and strenu- 
ously carried on till the object is gained.” 

But Bhaiji^s baloon of ‘‘moral victory^*" was dashed to the ground by 
the Government Communique issued on the authority of His Majesty^s 
Government which gave the clearest assurance to all concerned that 
the Government had no intention of going back upon their word as 
pledged to the communalists — that there was absolutely ^ no chance of 
the Communal Decision being altered by Order-in-Council or otherwise 
except upon a basis of unanimous agreement among all the parties 
affected by it, and also, as Lord Zetland — the new Secretary of State 
for India who, by the bye, had been a declared opponent of the Communal 
Award, in some of its aspects, in the J. P. ’C. — added, “without the 
specific consent of the Parliament.^^ He even promised to “implement^^ 
this assurance by making necessary alterations in the relevant sections 
of the India Bill, viz., those that purported to empower the Government 
to change the Communal representation under certain circumstances by 
Order-in-Council. 

As regards the main results and tendencies of the J. P, C. proposals 
including the Communal Decision, a nationalist critic could hardly 
improve upon the “summing up^^ as given by “ The Modern Revievf on a 
later date of the India Bill based substantially on the J. P. C. E. with 
minor alterations (e. g., indirect election to the Federal Legislature) which 
tended to make the Bill even worse than the Report : — 

‘^The Indian Bill is based on injustice. It denies freedom to India 
and closes all the constitutional avenues to freedom. It provides no 
means and methods whereby Indians sthemselves can achieve self-rule 
without having to fall on their knees and supplicating the British Par- 
liament every time for even every petty “boon” It treats the people of 
India as not only not a nation but even as not having made any progress 
towards nationhood, and therefore gives practically permanent recognition 
to as many separate interests as the officials could think of and creates 
divisions where they did not and do not exist. It proceeds »on the 
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assumption that no group cares or should care :for the interests of any 
other group aud that no person belonging to a particular community, 
class, etc^ should represent any other community, class, etc. 

“It has done great harm to minorities in general by tending to alienate 
the majority from them and by telling the majority, ^ as it were, that 
they were not responsible for the welfare of the minorities — for have 
not the latter got their own exclusive representatives to look after their 
interests and, above all, is not the Governor and are not the great 
British people present to prevent the majority from crushing them ? 

“It is not possible to point out in detail all the other unjust provisions 
of the Bill. We shall briefly enumerate a few. 

“1. It is unjust to British India by giving it less representatives 
than it is entitled to on the basis of population, not to speak of educa- 
tion, public spirit, etc. 

^2. It does injustice to the people of the Indian States by totally 
ignoring them. 

*'3. It is very unjust to the Hindus as it gives them less representa- 
tion than they are entitled to on the basis of population — not to speak 
of their education, public spirit, business enterprise, etc. — and reduces 
them, the majority, to the position of a minority. 

■ “4. It gives the nominated representatives of the rulers of the Indian 
States power over British India affairs without giving British India 
representatives any power over the internal affairs of the States. 


*"5. It vivisects the Hindu community and divides it into the two 
groups of the “caste” Hindus and the “depressciT^ caste Hindus. There 
are ‘untouchabW^ “depressed” classes among Christians, Muhammadans 
and Si^s also, but the Bill has a tender spot in its **lieart” only for 
the ffindu community, and therefore vivisects it alone, 

European sojourners of India are not permanent inhabitants 
of the country and yet they have been given the vote, though Indian 
residents in the British Dominions and Colonies have not generally got 
the franchise. 

7. Assuming that the Europeans are entitled to representation, they 
have been given far larger representation than they aro entitled to on the 
population or any other basis. 

x: Muhammadans are not quite one-fourth of the popula- 

non of Bntish India, yet they have been given one-third of the total 
Bn&h India seats in the Federal Legislature, 

. provinces and the more populous provinces 

Jr 1 1 given a smaller number of representatives in 

e Federal Le^slature in order to give excessive representation to 
some less populous provinces. 

bav minorities in the U. P., Madras, Bihar, Bom- 

SnSis woightaKe' in the 

in Bengal and the Punjab have not 

&i5 W bL SLn contrary, the Hindus iu 

thev would be enH^od f ^ smaller number of representatives than 

great injustice done to Hindus everywhere else. 
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"11. In the Provinces where Christians have been given separate 
representation, it is disproportionately large 

Thus while the J, P. C. R, and the India Bill based thereupon were 
so framed as to make the Empire safe in India, the whole machinery 
of western civilisation and international structure were tottering on 
their foundations under the alarmingly growing conditions of what we 
might call the “collective insecurity" of the nations of the world. 
The League as an instrument of collective security was fast crumbling 
to pieces. In this connection also we shall do well perhaps to look 
ahead into the coming year and take stock of some dramatic interna'" 
tional developments that have already cast their ominous shadow on the 
current world situation. Sir Samuel Hoare was transferred to the 
Foreign Office, and, as we have noted before, Lord Zetland, the ex- 
Bengal Governor, was installed on the gaddi of the Great White 
Moghul. There was a debate on foreign affairs in the Commons in 
July, 1935. The Italian-Abyssinian impasse provided the occasion. We 
quote below a few lines^ (Reuter’s summary) from the speech of Mr. 

Lloyd George whose spirited intervention in the debate was a treat and 
a warning;: — 

The debate was remarkable for a spirited intervention on the part of 

Lloyd George in defence of the framers of the Peace Treaty, of 
which he said the most harsh conditions had been enforced while the 
rnore equitable conditions had been averted, delayed, procrastinated and 
often trampled upon. Mr. Lloyd George said that the whole 
m^hinery of the League was discredited. Japan had defied the League 
and had frog-marched into China from one province to another. Even 
Paraguay and Bolivia had ignored the League and had fought them- 
selves to a standstill. Germany had flouted the League and Italy was 
doin^ the same. 

Each time^ the nations congregated at Geneva to carry the Ark of 
the Covenant into action, they leave it in the hands of the Philisti^es’^ 
d^lared Mr. Lloyd George, who continued : “Co-operation has gone. 
The^ great German Army and the Air Fleet remain. The League of 
Rations remains—on a scrap‘heap. Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Anthony 
Eden should realise the grim fact that all the elaborate machinery of 
disarmament has gone and the machinery of conciliation is discredited- 
Ihey must begin afresh and devise something by which the nations will 
stand to save civilisation from the great catastrophe^^ 

XLVIII. Which Way the Wind Blows 

The above quotation indicates which way the wind blows. In the 

no -doubt to try to make the Empire 
sate in India, but it is wiser to remember that this cannot be really 
done without making India safe in the Empire. In other words, India 
must be made a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations, not 
in a position of subordination and consequent weakness, but in a posi- 
tion of equality contentment and strength. And there is no gainsaying 
tnat a contented India, grown to the fulness of her stature, is the 
very immensity of power. Indians help in the last war was of value. 
Ut bow much greater value that help should prove if India be helped 
11 
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to speedily develop into her plentitude o£ strength and rise to her summit 
of helpfulness ! The fatal defect of the ^ present constitutional proposals 
of the Tory Government is this that while seeking to make the Em- 
pire safe in India, it has neglected to make the position of India safe 
and sound in the Empire. It is the same mistake that lost America in 
the distant past and Ireland in the near. ^ Possibly India will be still 
loyal and serviceable in any coming war in which the Empire may be 
involved ; but it was well within the ambit of enlightened British states- 
manship so to develop and train her in the meanwhile as to make her 
loyalty and service the deciding factor in the future trial of strength. 
Before leaving this subject, we shall quote the concluding lines of the 
Presidents speech at the Bombay session of the Indian National Congress 
explaining the Congress goal of independence and showing how even 
Indian independence, under the conditions in which it must be ushered 
was destined to prove a source of, security and strength to the Com- 
monwealth of Nations including the British : — 

“Independence is the natural outcome of all that the freedom move- 
ment in India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly 
when we remember that is has to be achieved by non-violence. It means 
the end of exploitation of one country by another and of one part of 
the population of the same country by another part. It contemplates 
a free and friendly association with other nations for the mutual benefit 
of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting us 
except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. 
The sanction behind this Independence movement is non-violence which 
in its positive and dynamic aspect is good-will of and for all. 

We already see signs of ^ how it has begun appealing to a certain 
extent to world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can 
do so according as the element of distrust and suspicion which has its 
birth in fear is eliminated and replaced by a sense of security born of 
confidence in the goodwill of India. India having no designs on others 
will^ not then need a large army either for its protection against 
foreigners or for internal ^ peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. ^ Having no designs on others 

able to claim immunity from the evil designs of others 
^ and protected by the goodwill 

X ux in this light, our independence ought 

not to fnghten even tie British unless they aim at perpetuating the 
present unnatural conditions. 


The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent 

to succeed some day. Many have lost their lives and all Many 
more have sacmoed themselves in their struggle for freedom. Let us 
not be deterred by the diflScuIties which confront us nor diverted from 

Z ZnZ I are unique and 

Sid iSe^DrctSinn^ experiment with interest 

deteimhaS sSLaJ"®* -S® and firm in our 

temporary setbacks linf If i® application may meet with 
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“Trath for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God with the shadow 
Keeping watch above His Own ” 

XLIX. The Economic Position : Agriculture 

As regards the economic position of India, we shall do more than 
quote at some length from the Viceroy^s speech, August 29, which, 
after having referred to the labours and findings of the Provincial 
Economic Conference previously (in April) convened by the Government 
of India, thus- dwelt upon ithe question of Indian agriculture (including 
marketing of agricultural produce) which is and will remain the key 
problem of Indian economics : — 

‘'To turn the wide field of agriculture, which is still to the masses 
of India their main source of livelihood and is, therefore, one primary 
concern of the Government, hon. members -must be aware that the 
Provincial Economic i Conference which my Government had convened 
last April reviewed the position of the agriculturists from the stand- 
point of rural credit as well as agricultural marketing and production. 
One of the conclusions reached by the Government of India after con- 
sideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible 
steps should be taken to ascertain ^ how far agricultural production in 
India was being scientifically co-ordinated, and whether any action was 
desirable or feasible to make such co-ordination more efficient and 
more effective. My Government, accordingly, convened, with the ready 
co-operation of local Governments, which I take this opportunity to 
acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of agriculture, land 
revenue officers and non-official representatives from the various pro- 
vinces last June, This conference reviewed exhaustively the position 
of all the principal crops in India. After a full consideration of all 
the relevant factors, the conference came to the satisfactory conclusion 
that crop planning in India had not proceeded on unscientific and 
haphazard lines but had been well planned and on the whole achieved 
its aims of helping the ryot to use his land to the best purpose, but 
in the prevailing welter of economic uncertainty the conference, if I 
may say so, wisely held that a machinery should be provided for the 
systematic and continuous study of problems relating to the cultivation of 
Indians more important crops, such as wheat and rice. To this end 
it recommended the establishment appropriate ad hoc committees. The 
hon. members will doubtless be glad to know that this recommendation 
has been accepted by my Government. It is hoped that by this means 
periodical stock-taking of the position of our principal crops and of 
their prospects in the world’s markets will be greatly facilitated. The 
value of continuous study and periodical review in this respect cannot 
be over-estimated. Adjustment of agricultural activity of a country to 
changing conditions of demand is necessary for the prosperity of the 
agriculturist. Difficulties of such adjustment in a country of the 
size of India are evident. Adaptation to changing needs of the market 
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•will be impossible of accomplishment without the acquisition and main- 
tenance nptodate of all relevant information. 

“Another problem of even greater practical importance to the agri- 
culturist is the marketing of his produce to the best advantage. This 
subject was also discussed in the Provincial Economic Conference where 
there was general agreement that an intensive programme to develop 
marketing facilities for agricultural products offered the best immediate 
prospect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic Conference concluded. With the help 
of the marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, a programme of work has been drawn 
up, ^ which, it is hoped, will very shortly be initiated. 

^ ^^‘Experience gained elsewhere shows that the range of marketing acti- 
vities must be wide. It must, for example, include the organisation of 
an efficient intelligence service in external markets regarding Indian 
products and the requirements of consumers, both abroad and in this 
country. An efficient naarketing organisation must also ensure the gra- 
ding, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the estab- 
lishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task 
IS the undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining 
the data on which future developments can be planned. The initial 
step, therefore, will be to obtain and set out in detail the present system 
of marketing the more important commodities, such as wheat and rice 
on seeds plantation and special crops, e.g., tobacco and fruit as also 
^ products in which term I include live-stock. This survev will 
5® “ot only in. each of the provinces separately, but also 

deal with inter-provincial, mter-state and foreign trade so as to provide 
an all-Tndia picture of existing coaditions and a common basis for 
future process. The report on each survey will set out in precise 
technical detail definite suggestions regarding marketing organisation 
with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of prX- 

oonnected with the execution of these surveys will be 
shared between the central and provincial marketing staffs : but it is the 

th.1 least ia the MM “.iSfthe cm eSoSd 
L “ »« aacertainmg lie 

meet llie cost of snoh investigatioiis. The mestion *( 

the beceJl. expected from the pleasTal m“y" t'Spted” 

L* Liberal Federation 

eitalion a. Mp ^1^ La”“.rrf^.,ed‘bra.e t 

Eunzru’s Presidential Address dismssed^if fiS uTu”® fandit 

^ite Paper proposals. For departure from the 

study of those proposals the sneor. 1 , interested in a critical 

proposals, the speech referred to (vide page 270 of this 
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Register) may be recommended as a lucid and succint presentation 
the case. On the most vexed and vital question ( primarily a 
tic one) which has split even the Congress into two, w;e ^ote below 
some lines from Mr. Kale’s ( Chairman of the Reception Committee ) 


Address : — 

“The Committee has laid too much stress on the age-old antagonism 
between the Hindu and Mahomedan communities with numerous exclu- 
sive minorities with rigid divisions of caste and therefore it says 
munal representation must be accepted. Mr. Kale proceeded^ to sh(W 
by quoting from the history of the Marathas by the late Justice Hanade 
that during the period immediately preceding the British conquest, there 
had been achieved a liberalisation in the religious thoughts of the people 
and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the result that the commu- 
nities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other owi^ to the 
advent of the protestant movements inaugurated by Saints and Prophets, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan— a movement which bore a curious paral- 
lel to the history of the Reform movement which had sprung upon 
Western Europe at the same time. There was a tendency towards the 
reconciliation of the two races in mutual recognition of the essential 
unity of Eama and Eahiman in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
advent of the British Rule the labours of men like Raja Ram JN^han 
Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Eanade of Bombay largely contributed 
to the social and religious amelioration of the people ^ and these 
continued by workers like the late Dr* Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Gokhale. 

Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of communal problem and 
quoting from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Report, 
showed how the separate representation of Mahomedans in the Councils 
of the Morley-Minto Reforms was not intended as a step in the direc- 
tion of establishment of Parliamentary Government of India, how the 
Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be quoted as justification of the 
continuance of separate electorates, which have been condemned as 
vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
official and non-official, nor was it correct to say that India itself had 
deliberately chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the 
British authorities who were primarily responsible for pointing out this 
wrong road in 1909. This last remark, he added, might well be applied 
to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. He asked if the British 
Government are said to be trustees looking to the welfare of the 
people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of^ responsible Govern- 
ment ? Are they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing 
the vicious system when experience has shown that separate electorates 
since their introduction have tended to emphasise the differences and 
increase the tension between the communities ? Is it not a commentary 
on their professions that they are leading us on the right path of self- 
government? The defect of communal representation in the constitution 
affects the fundamental and basic principle in any constitutional 
advance towards full responsible Government. He regretted that no 
constituent powers had been given to the Legislatures of India for 
removing this and other defects nor any time limit put on this. He 
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challcDged the statement made in the Report that there is among 
almost all the communities in India (not excepting the Hindus) a very 
considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award/^ Mr. Kale asked if 
the communal decision was not a strange commentary or the professions 
made by the British authorities that they are leading us on the path to 
real self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it” 

U. Women's Conferences 

While the manhood of India was thus “forging ahead” by its Con- 
gresses and Conferences and Committees, the womanhood of India, 
which was regarded as the main factor maintaining the social and cul- 
tural— and, indirectly, the political — quo of India, was also 
astir and did not permit itself to lag far behind. Every province and 
many of the more advanced Native States licld full-fledged Women 
Conferences, in which speeches were made and resolutions passed that 
would gladden the hearts of our most advanced sisters of the West and 
inspire them with the hope that, at last, the silver lining, visible for 
some time past, to the dark cloud of Indian ignorance and backward- 
ness was spreading and lighting up the cloud itself, making it the Hope 
and the Glory it ought to have been rather than the menace and shame 
it had actually been. Many are looking up with admiration and wonder; 
but many also have a suspicion that the “celestial glory” may eventually 
burst as a catastrophic thunder cloud. Some oven say they can hoar the 
distant roar of the approaching storm. But we shall wait till our 
next, [Specially contributed by Prof. Pramathanath Mukhopadkya.) 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 


AUTUMN 8ESSI0NSIMLA-8th AJUJST to 6th SEPTEMBER 1934 


The autumn session of the Council of State opened at Simla on the 8th. 
August 1934 TFith Sir Manechji Dadahhoy in the chair. 

After interpellations and formal business, Mr, SteioarV^ motion for election of a 
committee of the council of nine members in pursuance of the resolution on the 
subject of the Ottawa Trade Agreement being adopted, the House adjourned. 

PusA Eesearch Institute 

9th. AUGUST Non-official resolutions were discussed by the Council to-day. 
There was considerable stir in the lobby over the adjournment motion of Mr. 
Hossain Imam regarding the proposal to remove the Agricultural Eesearch Institute 
at Fusa to a site near Delhi. It appeared that there were good many members 
who were willing to support the motion but as they had not enough material 
^fore them they wanted postponement of them. The opinion of the Leader of the 
House seemed to be that the Government had made up their mind on the subject 
*nd the approval of the Secretary of State had been obtained. So no useful pur- 
pose would be served by deferring the discussion. Non-officials knew what the 
fate of the motion would be if it were pressed to division. So they wanted time 
to prepare themselves so that it could be talked out. But when the question came 
before the Members on the floor of the House after question hour which was 
rather dull the President announced that it would be discussed at 4 p. m. or as soon 
as other business of the House was finished. 


Colonisation OF Sueplus Population 

Oa the first resolution of the first non-official day the House divided and the 
resolution moved by Ml. Boss ain Imam recommending representation to His 
Majesty a Government for setting apart a colony for emigration of surplus popula- 
tion of India was rejected by 27 to 9 votes. ^ ^ 


Indians in South Afkica 

^>8 resolution after a hot debate and a favourable 
rep y from Sir Fazli Hussain recommending to the press of the Union Government 

nf ® 1932 to secure advancement 

Africa in view of the fact that the recommenda- 
the coloniMtion enquiry committee do not serve the interests of the South 
African IndiaDS. The motion received the unanimous support of the Council. 

Indians in Burma 

The debate on Mr. P. q. P. Chari's resolution urging His Majesty^s Govern- 
ment to secure to Induns in Burma, if separated, adequate safeguards on the lines 

Mr. Harper and the Indian delegates from Burma on the Joi“ 
Select Committee and to secure the rights of citizenship, trade, profession or 

cMchfdP°d Xn ^Mr ® w® as enjoyed by any other^ British subject, was not 

concluded when Mr. Hossain Injam s adjournment motion regarding the transfer 
of the Pusa Agricultural Eesearch was taken up. & 6 ^ 

PusA Eesearch Institute 

fifteen members partmipated in the discussion, it could not be talked 
out and was ultimately defeated. The main arguments adduced in favour of the 

unknown place and inaccessible. Birar being in 
he earthquake zone, it was not safe to rebuild the institute there. Moreover a 
central institute was meant for the benefit of the whole of India and should 
therefore be centrally located. The House then adjourned till the 13th. 
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The autumn session of the Council of State opened at Simla on the 8th. 
August 1934 with Sir Maneclcji Badahhoy in the chair. 

After interpellations and formal business, Mr. 
committee of the council of nine members in pursuance of the resolution on the 
subject of the Ottawa Trade Agreement being adopted, the House adjourned. 


PusA Eeseaech Institute 

9th. AUGUST Non-official resolutions were discussed by the Council to-day. 
There was considerable stir in the lobby over the adjournment motion of Mr, 
Hossain Imcim regarding the proposal to remove the Agricultural Research Instit^ute 
at Pusa to a site near Delhi. It appeared that there were good many members 
who were willing to support the motion but as they nad not enough material 
before them they wanted postponement of them. The opinion of the Leader of the 
House seemed to be that the Government had made up their mind on the subject 
find the approval of the Secretary of State had been obtained. So no useful pur- 
pose would be served by deferring the discussion. ^ Non-officials knew what the 
fate of the motion would be if it were pressed to division. So they wanted time 
to prepare themselves so that it could be talked out. But when^ the question came 
before the Members on the floor of the House after question hour which was 
rather dull the President announced that it would be discussed at 4 p, m. or as soon 
as other business of the House was finished. 


Colonisation op Sueplus Population 

On the first resolution of the first non-official day the House divided and the 
resolution moved by Mr. Eossam Imam recommending representation to His 
Majesty’s Government for setting apart a colony for emigration of surplus popula- 
tion of India was rejected by 27 to 9 votes. 

Indians in South Africa 

Mr, P. N. Sapru withdrew his resolution after a hot debate and a favourable 
reply from Sir Fazli Hussain recommending to the press of the Union Government 
to take adequate steps in accordance with the spirit of 1933 to secure advancement 
of the Indians residing in South Africa in view of the fact that the recommenda- 
tions of the colonisation enquiry committee do not serve the interests of the South 
African Indians. The motion received the unanimous support of the Council, 


Indians in Burma 

The debate on Mr- P. C. D. Chari's resolution urging His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to secure to Indians in Burma, if separated, adequate safeguards on the lines 
recommended by Mr. Harper and the Indian delegates from Burma on the Joint 
Select Committee and to secure the rights of citizenship, trade, profession or 
occupation on the same footing as enjoyed by any other British subject, was not 
concluded when Mr. Hossain Imam’s adjournment motion regarding the transfer 
ol the Pusa Agricultural Research was taken up, 

Pusa Research Institute 

Although fifteen members participated in the discussion, it could not be talked 
out and was ultimately defeated. The main arguments adduced in favour of the 
transfer were that Pusa was an unknown place and inaccessible. Birar being in 
the earthquake zone, it was not safe to rebuild the institute there. Moreover, a 
central institute was meant for the benefit of the whole of India and should 
therefore be centrally located. The House then adjourned till the I3th. 
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Dock Labourers’ Bill 

13th. AUGUST Seven Bills passed by the Assembly were on the agenda alon^ 
with several amendments when the Council of State assembled this morning. Warm 
support was accorded by several members to the bill protecting dock labourers 
against accidents, urging the Government to put pressure on Indian States to come 
into line with British India in this respect. Mr, Steioart, Government spokesman 
assured the House that all possible steps would be taken to point out the desira- 
bility of this measure to maritime States. 

Mr, Gladstone^ member, Calcutta Port Trust, proposed an amendment to change 
the name of the bill to Port Labourers’ Act on the ground that there were no docL 
in any Indian port except the ports of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Mr, Steioart, opposing, said that the generally accepted term for persons carrying 
the occupation of loading and unloading ships was dock labourers which need ^not 
be changed. The amendment was rejected and the bill was passed. 


Other Bills 

The House also passed without making any amendment the following bills which 
had been passed by the Legislative Assembly : The bill giving effect to convention 
for the unification of certain rules relating to inter^iationalicarriage by air the hill 
amending the Sea Customs Act, the bill making better prooision for the control of 
manufacture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft 

Sir Alan Parsons moved that the bill providing the imposition and collection of 
excise duty on mechanical lighters be taken into conaidcration. Mr. Banerji and 
Mr. Mehrotra opposed the bill on the ground that it sought to imposo duty on 
an industry which had not even been born. Sir A, Parsons said that it was 
desirable to impose duty at this stage rather than allow the industry to take birth 
with unreal stimulus. The motion for consideration was passed and the House 
adjourned. 


Mechanical Lighters’ Bill 

T- consideratioQ of the Mechanical 
Lighten Bill oknse by clause. 1^, Mehrotra moved an amendment reducing the 
^se duty to Ee. 1. Sir Alan Parsons, opposing, assured the Uouso that if after 
this blit was passed it was found that the duty of Rs. 1-8 was excessive the Gov- 

S"iuSe Ir” Government 


The amendment was lost and the Bill 
the Assembly had passed it. 


was passed in the samo form in which 


iHE FACTORIES Bill 

to have a provision for ensuring 

Jagadish Prasad suggested that^Tnili.^n '°-u ?! lihildron of workers. Lala 
general PtindS ^KgSlatiJn^ 

good, but came too late Sir N riAZ-.,# Mam said that the bill was 

vingly of labour coaditious in the ^viet Ea8sia^and^war“neH^ T * speaking disappro- 
to be misled to bolding strikes. * ttussia and warned Indian labourers not 

tion being provincial'*lransferr^°subieet no'DrovisT®'^*"?,!*^^® educa- 

edueation of labourers’ children. ^ made for ensuring 

the scale evenly among so many interests Government held 

of the Eoyal Commission. Several ^ followed the recommendations 

of India, bit the Government wlm coSsZinl hA '"f ® '*"® Government 

0 * being up-to-date in labour legislationf impress on others the desira- 

the bill were }“opportune,'paftioularly'^in*°c^^^ ‘h ° *''<i“®tries through 

wS"®: "*"* Bomb., ]S?Ke4“‘Sd 5." 
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The consideration motion was passed and about a dozen amendments were 
moved by Mr. MehroUa and Mr. Sapru for inter alia extending the benefits of the 
bill to factories employing five or more workers, further reducing the hours of 
work and minimising the effect of proposals in the bill on factory owners. All 
amendments were opposed by the Government and rejected. 

At the third reading stage Mr. Miller emphasized that the Government of India 
should see that this legislation was administered in such a way that it did not 
cause unnecessary hardship on any factory owner. Mr. Bamsaran Das prophesied 
that this law would retard the industrial development of the country. Mr. Sapru, 
while expressing general sympathy with the main provisions, staled that the bill 
did not go far enough towards reduction of hours of work. Mr. Eossain Imam 
complimented Sir F. Noyce for putting on the statute book more legislation for the 
benefit of the labourer than any of his predecessors. 

The bill as passed by the- Assembly was passed and the House adjourned. 

Assessment of House Peopeety 

15 th. AUGUST :— Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad moved a resolution recommen" 
ding that incometax be levied in the case of the house property on the actual income 
derived by the assessee and not on the annual letting value of the property and that for 
this purpose the income-tax law should be suitably amended if necessary. He said 
it was unjust that while the trader should be assessed on the actual profits the 
house owner should pay income-tax on the annual letting value whether it be realized 
or not. Sir Mohammad Akbar Hhan, supporting the resolution , criticised the 
methods of assessment of the incometax authorities. 

Sir Alan Parsojis said that in 1921 a strong incometax committee recommended 
that no alteration of the present law be made on the lines recommended by the 
mover. In England the suggestion for assessing on the actual iucome was let down 
15 years ago. The proposition could not be accepted as the door of evasion of income 

tax would thereby be made wide open. Even if it were accepted it would be 

difficult for Government to find the actual rental realised by the owner as many 

owners did not keep accounts. Government had considerably helped house-owners 

by their notification on the subject whereby if a man failed to realise the rental 
he was exempt from tax. If that notification had not served its purpose he would 
be prepared to get it examined by the Central Board of Revenue. 

Lala Bamsarandas described difficulties of the house-owners in letting out their 
property and satisfying the incometax authorities and said by accepting the reso- 
lution Government would be doing the house-owners justice which, was long 
overdue. Bat Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, replying to the debate, said no useful 
purpose would be served if he pressed the resolution to a division in view of the 
Government majority in the House. He therefore begged leave to withdraw, which 
was granted. 

New Building Foe Council in Simla 

Bai Bahadur Mathura Prasad Mehrotra moved a resolution recommending the 
building in Simla of a council chamber for the Council of State near the Assembly 
chamber. He complained of what he called step motherly treatment being meted 
out to them by the allotment of a hall in the Viceregal Lodge. 

Mr. Mehrotra said that under the present arrangement the Council had no 
arrangements, no party rooms, no library of their own and not even a notice room. 
He hoped that Government would not put forward financial difficulties as an 
argument against the building of the chamber as when they desired to spend money 
they always had it, as in the case of the transfer of the Agricultural Research Insti- 
tute to Delhi. 

Mr. Mitchell said the difficulty of a notice room could be met by their handing 
the papers to the secretary at the chamber instead of going to the Legislative 
department. He was sure the mover did not need the aid of library as he was 
successfully able to draw on his own resources. He suggested that the mover 
should place before the House committee his difficulties aforesaid. 

Mr. Mehrotra withdrew the resolution, 

Paesi Maeeiage Divoece Amend. Bill 

Sir Phiroze Bethna introduced the bill amending the law relating to marriage 
and divorce among Parsis. The House then adjourned, 

11(a) 
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THE COUNOIL OF STATE 

The Bengal Okiminal Law Amend Bill 


ifin. august— T he Bengal Criminal Law Amend Bill, provying for indefinite 
J-„,;nAnnfthP 'detention camp at DeoU, was discussed in the Council of State 

emUed that the necessity of making the provision permanent lay in the fact 
that teiwary legislation was found to be of very ht 1° Scaling with terrorism. 

KenW that it was a repressive measure and said that tho provision of a camp 
MtsidT Bengal was necessary in order to keep away dangerous terrorists who 
Sthe wise mlht contaminate the less dangerous ones by being lai cd within the 
As a proof of the Government’s care with which the terrorists were 
SetaSth'e Hom^e Secretary statistically showed how, out of 800 cases only in six, 
C High Court Judges (of whom one was an Indian ) did J'Ot agree. At Dcoli 
conditions had been rendered similar to those in Bengal. Mr. V. V. Kalikar 
emphasised the necessity of stamping out terrorism, but asked why such ineasurcs 
bad failed to achieve the object. Was it, as was alleged in iho Bengal Council, 
that thev were applied with torture ? It was apparent Ihero was something wrong. 

Before the discussion proceeded, the President cleared tho ground of the amend- 
ment tabled by Mr. M. P. Mehrotra, seeking a Select Oommiltco of the House on 
the Bill. It was true, said the President, that m the caso of this Bill there was 
no Select Committee in the Assembly and so, under TluIo «.), Mr. Mehrotra could 
Dress for it. But the House of Lords rarely exercised such privili-fio and as one 
who had been connected with the Council of Btato since 3021, Bir Mancckji JDada- 
bhoy thought that the privilege had not been exercised till now. 

Mr. Mehrotra, defining his own position, said that when fliicli a measure was 
sought to be placed permanently on the Statute Book and when it infringed the 
rignt of habeas corpus it was open to the House to sit calmly in Select Committee 
and come to terms with the Government asfito the period of tho Bill. 

Pandit P. N, Sapru strongly opposed tho Bill as not giving tho detenus even 
those few safeguards which the Eowlatt Committco had Buggosted. Jlis attitude of 
the opposition would be the same, whether the Bill was permanent or limited to 
any period of time. Sending the detenus outside tho province nmounh'd to trans- 
portation and it ought to be made possible to detain them within Bengal with 
conditions different from those of jail life, Couriigcous political and economical 
reforms alone would meet the situation. 


18th. AUGUST Eesuming the debate on tho Bengal Detenus' Bill in the 
Council tO‘day, Sir Phiroze Sethmj while conHidcring that tho measure was 
necessary, felt that he could uot support its becoming permanent, ns terrorism 
could never be killed by making the bill permanent, lie also reminded the House that 
Congressmen were coming into the legislatures and that if they had a majority 
they would move for the repeal of such laws. If, however, tho (iovernment made the 
life of the bill three years then even Congressmen would not like to repeal it. The 
Government could renew the bill after that period if terrorism did not subside. 

Natpab Sir M, A. Khan of Hoti criticised tho speeches of Sir Cl. JI. Ilidayat- 
ullah and Saiyad Baza Ali and did not believe in lighting the superior authorities 
to force the pace of the reforms. He said that the zemindar class was for all 
times the backbone of the Government and this class should be rewarded by the 
Government so that it might effectively deal with terrorism. He believed that tho 
Government would repeal the law when tho necessity ceased to exist. 

Sir Ji, Chohsy urged the necessity of eradicating terrorism not only by dealing 
directly with the suspects, but also indirectly by carrying reforms iu education and 
by other measures. 

Mr, if. P, Jl/e/iyo/ra said that ho could support only constitutional methods in 
dealing with terrorists. He did not feel that it was constitutional to inflict a 
punishment next to death, namely, transportation on mere suspects. Terrorism 
would at onc^e given up if the Government introduced tho reforms not on the 
lines of the White Paper, ^ but on the linos of the rccoraracndations of Indian 
representatives before the Joint Parliamentary Committee ; imparted religious educa- 
tion and penalised celebacy beyond, say, twenty years in the case of boys and 
sixteen years in the case of girls, 

Mr. replying to the debate, thanked the members because all had urged 

with terrorism. He said that tho measures taken to deal 
With the menace were those tried before with this difforenco that tho Goverament 
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now proposed to take permanent powers. Terrorism started with Bengal partition' 
It did not die when the partition was annulled. It did not die when the reforms 
were introduced in 1921. He doubted whether it would die with the introduction 
of the new reforms which he hoped would come into being in 1935 or 1936. The 
anxiety of Lord Willingdon and of every member of the Government for an early 
introduction of the reforms was well known. The Bengal Government were trying 
to remedy the root causes, but they must also give criminal powers in the hands 
of the Executive in order to deal with the menace. The law was needed till the 
movement was stamped out beyond hope of its revival in future. 

The Bill was taken into consideration without a division. 

Mr. J. C, Bancrjee moved an amendment limiting the life of the Bill to a 
further period of four years. 

Mr. AIeh7*otra supported if, but the House rejected the amendment without a 
division. Mr. Hallctt moved that the Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 'bo passed. After 
Pandit P. N. Sapru and Mr. Melirotra recorded their dissent, the House divided 
and the Pull was passed by 27 votes to 25. The House then adjourned till the 20bh. 

Assam Cuiminal Law Amendment Bill 

20tEi. AUGUST : — Mr, M, G, Halleit moved that the Bill supplementing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act be taken into consideration. In showing the 
^cessity of passing the Bill he went through the ground already traversed by the 
Home Member in the Assembly. He said that the terrorists were using Assam as 
an area for obtaining money by dacoities and mail robberies in order to carry on 
terrorism in Bengal. It was, therefore, necessary to empower the Government of 
Assam to nip the nefarious designs io the hud, The Government had been very 
careful in using the powers given in the Bill. This was clear from the fact that so 
far it had been applied to two districts adjoining Bengal and only seven persons 
arrested under it. The Sessions Judges to whom these seven cases were referred were 
of the opinion that there was sufificient ground for passing the orders, 

^ Mr. Barua (an elected member from Assam) expressed satisfaction that terro- 
nsin was not being practised by any Assamese. It was for preventing the spread 
of the evil amongst ihe Assamese that the Government should be armed with the 
powers included in the Bill. The suspension of ‘habeas corpus’ was a drastic 
measure in the Bill, but he considered it necessary in the larger interests of the 
^untry. He hoped that the Government would not keep the bill on the Statute 
Book longer than was absolutely necessary. 

Mr. M. P, Mehrotra opined that this Bill was the big brother of the Bengal 
Detenus Bill. Political dacoities had been committed in almost all the Provinces, 
but why should the Assam Government alone be given drastic powers ? The Penal 
Code was sufficient to deal with cases arising out of and preventing such dacoities. 

Mr. V. V. Kalihar wanted to know whether there was an emergency in Assam 
which required such legislation. Pandit P. AT. Sapru declared that the powers given 
to the accused to appeal to the High Court were of no use. 

• j replying to the debate, pointed out the difficulty of the Government 

could not put all the cards on the table. He agreed 
with Mr. Mehrotra that there had not been very many dacoities but they had taken 
place over a small area. Assam had taken as drastic powers as Bengal because 
one and the same organisation which worked in Bengal was working in Assam, 
assured the House that, wherever possible, the Government did prosecute the 
onenders under the ordinary law. The motion wae passed. 

During the consideration of the Bill clause by clause two amendments were 
moved. Lala Jagadish Prasad's amendment deleting clause 3, which curtailed the 
powers of the High Court under Section 491 Cr. P. 0. was defeated by thirty-two 
against six votes, Mr. Mehrotra’s amendment extending the life of the Bill to a 
period not exceeding three years was rejected without a division. There was a very 
short debate on the third reading of the Bill when Mr. and Mr. Kalihar 

recorded their dissent to theSBili, The Bill was eventually passed in the form in 
which It emerged from the Assembly. The House then adjourned till the 22ad. 

Eev ision of Saeda ct 

^ 22nd, AUGUST La?a Jagadish Prasad moved the first resolution, recommend- 

ing that steps be taken including a revision of the law, if necessary, to enforce 
more rigidly the provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint Act, so as to increase 
the chances of onenders being brought to book and minimise the chances of evasion 
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nf the IftW Lala Jagadish Prasad observed regretfully that tho Act was being 
observed more in breach than in observance and it appeared to be nobody’s concern 

nVS SiJ'Tkbar°K&n prepared to support the resolution provided it 
concerned only Hindus and did not touch Muslims whose religious law was against 
S legislation. The Maharaja of Darbhanga strongly opposed the resolution and 
far from the Act being enforced urged its repeal b^ause it had already set ortho- 
doVHbdua and Musfims against the Government who were disregarding prqclama- 
tkins of religious neutrality. Pandit P. N. Sapru described ohdd marriage as 
amounting to ^suicide and said that if the British Gove^ment had abo ished the 
'suttee' they might as well prevent child marriages. Mr. M. O-. Hallet, Home 
Secretary, said that history had proved that in such matters “more haste means 
worse speed” and it was far better to adopt the slogan “slow advance is the rnost 
sure advance.” This was the Government’s position. Lala Jagadish Prasad with- 
drew the resolution in view of the Government s attitude. 

AflaATirTTRi?, TM Postal Dept. 


Mr. Bariia moved a resolution urging Government to take steps to secure larger 
proportion of appointments for Assamese in the Posts and Telegraphs Departments 
in Assam. The resolution was adopted. 

Medical Committee to Investigate Health 


Sir Nusaricanji Cholcsey moved a resolution urging Government to associate a 
small committee of medical experts to investigate the t conditions of hcaltn of the 
population when the economic census was undertaken in view offthe scheme 
devised by Professors Bowley and Robertsen. Sir Allun Parsons agreed on behalf 
of Government that the econotuic well-being of India was inter-connected with the 
help of the people. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Burmanisation of Postal Staff 


Mr. Chari (Rangoon) moved a resolution for Burmanisation, with all convenient 
speed, of the staft of the Accountant Generars office in Burma and the Posts and 
Telegraph offices in Burma. Mr. Mitchell, Industries Secretary, accepted the reso- 
lution. He said that the work in this department was onerous, and Burmans had 
not been forthcoming in sufficient numbers. The resolution was passed. 

National Debts 


Mr. Eossain Imam moved a resolution recommending formation of a com- 
mittee of experts and members of the Council to enquire and report on the national 
debts burden of foreign obligations and way.«J and means of reducing them and to 
suggest improvements and modifications in the present method of raising leans in 
India and abroad. At the request of Government, debate on the resolution was 
postponed.^ 

Parsi Marriage Divorce Bill 


On the motion of Sir Phiroze Selhna the bill amending the law relating to 
marriage and divorce among Parsis was circulated for eliciting public opining by 
by January 15, 1935. 

27th. AUGUST The Council of State held a shot sitting to-day and passed 
the Bubber Control Bill and Income-tax AmendmeJit Bill as passed by the Assembly 
without any division and amendment. The House then.adjourued, 

India’s National Debt 

28th. AUGUST The Council assembled this morning to dispose of non-official 
business. The House started the postponed debate on Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution, 
recommending the appointment of a committee of experts and members of the 
House to enquire into and report on the national debt and burden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of reducing them and to suggest improvements 
and modifications in the present method of raising loans in India and abroad. 
He said that when the future of India came to be 'under consideration it would be 
important to bring this matter before the Indian public and the British Parliament. 

matter of the debt position of India and how it was to be reduced the 
” hite Paper_ scheme was not satisfactory. Daring the last 20 years India’s trade 
balance was in the neighbourhood of Rs. 7,26 crores and her foreign obligations in 
sterling were about Rs. 1,76 crores. This was a great burden on India’s exchequer. 
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In the matter of internal debt, Government was functioning as a sort of clearing 
house. It was the purchasing power of the country which measured the true posi- 
tion with regard to debt. As a means of reducing foreign obligations, he suggested 
the earmarking of the Reserve Bank profits for the sinking fund, expansion of 
currency, payment of salaries of foreign officers in sterling instead of in rupees 
and further reduction in army by negotiating with England and by obtaining 
generous treatment from England. 

Sir James Grigg said that he agreed with the speaker that the matter under 
discussion was now of great importance on the advent of reforms. He said the facts 
about the debts 'of India were well-known and the total debt of India on March 31, 
1923, was Rs. 882 crorcs, of these Rs. 638 crorcs were covered by interest, yielding 
assets and Treasury Balance of Rs. 45 crores and debts uncovered by assests amounts 
to Rs. 204 crores, On March 1, 1934 the debts covered by interest yielding assets 
amounted to Rs, 977 and a half crores, cash balance Rs. 27 crores, debts uncovered 
by assets Rs. 208 crores. During ^ eleven years there had been an increase in 
debt of Rs. 330 crores, but the increase in unproductive debt was only Rs. 4 
crores. Nearly two thirds of the total debt was railway capital and it showed of what 
importance was the prosperity of Indian railways to the future credit position of 
India. Continuing Sir James Grigg dealt with the question of the burden of foreign 
obligations and ways and means of reducing them. He said that on March 31, 
1923 India’s foreign obligations amounted to 304 million sterling and on March 31, 
1934 they amounted to 384 million sterling. In this period more than £1(30 million 
of railways’ capital had been incurred. So far as the unproductive debt was con- 
cerned, in this period of 11 years, there had been an appreciable repatriation. The 
policy of the Government of India was to repatriate their debt whenever possible, 
which was possible only if there was strong confidence in the credit and currency 
policy of India and if the balance of trade was favourable. He opined that the 
best method of creating a favourable balance of trade, was by stimulating exports 
(cheers). There was a good deal of misconception about the foreign capital in India 
and he agreed with foreign experts who gave evidence before the Central Banking 
Eoquiry Committee that for good many years to come India needed all foreign 
capital she could make use of with the speaker’s proviso, namely, so long as foreign 
capital did not get excessive returns. 

Turning to the question of suggesting improvements and modifications in the 
present method of raising loans in India, Sir James Grigg reiterated that the most 
important factor in raising loans was the credit of India which at present was 
extremely high but the decision for floatation of loans must rest with the executive 
Government, as was the case in every solvent country of the world. 

As regards the sterling debts, Government had received the greatest co-operation 
and advice from the Bank of England and the Government of India’s sterling 
loans have been raised recently on slightly better terms than the rupee loans in 
India. He opposed the resolution. 

After Sir Alan Parsons had briefly replied, the motion was put to vote and the 
resolution was rejected. 

Customs Duty 

Mr. JBossain Imam next moved for the imposition of the same customs duties 
on all foreign goods entering British India from land frontiers as was levied at 
British Indian ports. Mr. Hossain Imam said when India’s flnance were at a low 
ebb there should not be any loop hole left through which they would lose customs 
revenue, Mr. T’.A, Steioart replying said that the question was now receiving considera- 
tion of the Government of India and at this stage he could not make any statement 
but if the DQOver liked, the speaker would forward his speech to the department 
concerned. The resolution was withdrawn. 

Repeessive Laws against Congeess 

Sir Phirqze Sethna next moved the resolution recommending the Government 
that repressive^ legislation enacted^ to meet Civil 'Disobedience be not re-enacted 
j* u j- ® expirty of ^ its time limit, provided that in the meanwhile Civil 
Qiso^dience is not revived.’ He referred to the change in the Congress programme 
which change, he opined, was really a return to those normal methods of constitu- 
tional work and the agitation and activity which the Congress discarded in 1920. 
The country was glad of the Government’s response so far to this change of the 
Congress policy and hoped that Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru also would be released. The 
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resolution, however, had nothing to do with 'measures passed to stamp out the 
terrorist movement. 


Mr. P. K Sapru supporting the motion said that the steps taken by Government 
in dealing with civil disobedience were far in excess of the requirements and there 
was Eo reason why the Government should not make a declaration now that those 
measures would not be re-enacted, particularly, when the Viceroy had almost dic- 
tatorial powers whereby he could at any time issue ordinances. 

Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah said the mover forgot that it was an emer- 
gency power taken in the Bombay Act, which effectively dealt with civil disobedi- 
ence, terrorism and communism. 


Sir Henry Craik said that the Acts sought to be repealed by the resolution were 
the Central Act, the Criminal Law Amendmeut Act of 1932 and provincial Acts for 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and the North- 
West Frontier Province. Most of the provincial Acts empowered the Governments 
to check picketing, mock funeral ceremonies, non-payment of taxes and restrict 
moyenients of persons who have ‘acted, are acting or are about to act in a manner 
prejudicial to public safety and peace’, and detain such persons into custody. The 
Central Act had special provisions, most important of them being, relation to the 
press. The mover asked the Government to predict now a state of the country 16 
months hence. This was a tall order. The Home Member referred to the various 
statements of Mahatma Gandhi and other Congress leaders to show that civil dis- 
obedience had only been suspended and not permanently bandoned. Moreover, vphen 
the central enactment was under discussion, it was stated by*; Government that their 
intention was to make it a permanent measure and the House must remember that these 
measures were not directed against civil disobedience alone but also against terrorism 
and communism, that powers regarding control of press were necessary and become 
app^eut when early in 1931 the Press Ordinancelwas withdrawn, press organs which 
tne Ural nance had silenced reappeared and began openly to preach revolution [and 
praise terrorism and fornent communal agitation. 

After further discussion the resolution was negatived by eight votes against 26. 


Hindu Law of Inheeitance Bill 

vcnmrn the bill amending the Hindu Law of Inheritance entitling 

tince onVartitiom"^^' share of inhori- 


INDIANIZATION OF AeMY 

recommending retention of Viceroy’s ooromis- 

l.'ZnizS tnTi[ 

S^ree Tonld'^be fhe^cM^ I^^ianization but in actual fact the 

of conahi'^ wTntlj t“!? t*-® financially. Ho opposed Indianization 

armT as ?n thaf nniJ simultaneously in all units of 
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the Peteoleum Bill 

billVocSM“S'Imp“nH‘'lh‘lfi “’’er, on the motion of Mr. Mitchell the 

production refining f® 'mport. transport, storage, 

5- (,*» -.p fc. 

Steel Peotection Bill 
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till the 3rd. ^ balanced. The Frestdent postponed further discussion 
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3rd. SEPTEMBER In the Council of State the Steel Pmtection Bill was dis- 
cussed’for the whole of the day, and was passed at five in the evening. A sensa- 
tional development occurred at the final ph^e of the second reading of ^ J * 
when the Progressive Party led by Lata Ramsaran Das and 
Hossain Imam, V. V. Kalikar, P. N. Sapru, J. C. Banerjee and M. P. Mehrotra 
walked out as a protest ^ against the action of the President in ruling out the 

amendment tabled by Pandit P. N. Sapru. i.* • j ^ « i 

This amendment was to the effect that every notification, issued under clause 2 
of the BilL shall be laid before both the Chambers of the Legislature as soon as it 
is made and shall cease to have effect on the expiry of two months from the date 
on which it has been laid before either Chamber. The President held that I'his 
amendment was impracticable and unworkable. Thereupon six members of the 
Progressive Party walked out. The Bill was passed without further discussion. 

Indianisation of Army 


5tb. SEPTEMBER The discussion was resumed on Pandit P. N, Sapru^s re- 
solution urging non-abolitiou of Viceroy's Commissions in Indianised units of the 
army, Mr. Hossain iDiatn said that if the Viceroy’s Commissions were not abolished 
they could Indianise in officers’ ranks a greater number of regiments than if they 
were abolished. 

Mr. HatyisaTan Das, coming from the Punjab, which he reminded was the sword- 
hand of the British Empire, said that the abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions was 
undesirable on sentimental grounds. There were valuable traditions of gallantary 
associated with these Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. He related the account he 
heard from a British Officer, who served in Arabia, how it was the Subedar-Major who 
drew the attention to the defects in certain instructions and plans were altered. If the 
Viceroy’s Commissions were abolished the pace of Indianisation would be slackened, 

The Commander-in-chief replying made an outspoken speech. He spoke generally 
on the question of Indianisation and referred occasionally ^ to the plea for non- 
abolition of Viceroy’s Commissions. He said that the objective voyage of the ship 
of Indianisstion had been given to him by the Government of India, supported by 
His Majesty’s Government with instructions. Were they to alter the course 
of the ship at the behest of those who had little or no knowledge of navigation ? 
What right had the mover and his friends to criticise so glibly a policy adopted by 
the Government on the considered advice of men, who spent the whole of their 
lives in profession of arms and who had no political axo to grind ? It was easy 
for a politician, who was is no way responsible for the policy, to criticise from 
his armchair or the floor of the political assembly. 


Who would be the first to cry out if riot like there at Agra affected the safety 
of their homes and efficient troops were not available to put them down ? It was 
easy to say that the recommendations of the sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference as regards the Indianisation had in no way been fulfilled. Have the 
mover and his friends ever heard the whine of the bullet down a frontier valley ? 
Have they seen faces going blank when death in ugly shapes is taking a toll of 
their ranks ? Then, who are they to say in what manner the Government should 
train young officers in the Indian Army ? Did the members of the Opposition 
think that officers of this sort should be created over-night by a stroke of pen or 
by speeches of politicians or of the Minority Report by somebody or other on the 
Committee ? “Does he or his friends think that a war-worn and war-wise nation 
like the British, who had won their Empire at the point of the sword and have kept 
it by sword all these years, are to be turned aside by armchair critics when we 
are taking greatest experiment in history and when we are still responsible for the 
consequence of that experiment to the millions of people in India? If you aim at 
the national army and not the hybrid army, there is no other course than that now 

pursued.” Continuing Sir Philip Chetwode said that it was obvious that new non- 
commissioned officers, who under the old regime might have hoped to reach the 
rank of the Viceroy’s commissioned officers, will not do so now. Fifty per cent of 
vacancies in the Indian Sandhurst are now open to these non-commissioned officers, 
and they are still eligible for the Viceroy's commissions in all units not specially 
told off for Indianisation. 

As a result of reservation of fifty per cent of vacancies in the academy for 
enlisted classes, they will obtain in the aggregate nearly as many commissions as 
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they now receive. Bat these commissions will carry a higher status of p y and 
pension, and instead of the Indian soldier being merely able to aspire to honorary 
captaincy at the most, he will now aspire to the highesr rank. Concluding Sir 
Philip Ohetwode said : “We are trying to start the new army with pride in itself, 
and some of our critics are doing all they can to make it ashamed of itself. Is it 
too much to hope for more co-operation in the forming of your own new army and 
less of suspicious criticism ?” 

Mr, Sapru replying characterised the Commander-in-chiefs speech as provocative 
and he thought it would have serious repercussions in the country. It was a pity 
he said, that it was not realised that in the expression “irresponsible people” talking 
glibly of Indianisation were included persons like Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Shivaswami 
Ayyar and Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar. All the world over democratic 
institutions were composed of experts on one side and amateurs on the other and 
if the Government were impatient of non-official criticisms why not shut down the 
Council of State, In no other country a vital change in the Army would have been 
made without reference to Parliament. One of the objects of elimination of the 
Viceroy’s commission, Mr. Sapru said, was to retard the progress of Indianisation. 

Sir FazU Hussain explaining what the Commander-in-chief meant observed that 
to ascribe motive to the military authorities as Mr. Sapru did was a dangerous 
statement. In 1931 when the matter was decided it was a live issue but it was 
too late in the day now for any Member to adversely criticise it. 

Mr, Sapru’s resolution was eventually defeated by 25 to 11 votes. 


Non-Opficul Resolutions 


Mr. Hosain Imamus resolution recommending that presidents of legislatures, 
central and provincial,— judges of High Courts, members of the Public Services 
Commission, Tariff Board and Ministers in the provinces should, after retirement 
be declared ineligible for service under the Crown was rejected by the Council. * 


Syed Raara resolution stating that the subjects of those Indian States 
which passed orders against employment of British Indian subject in the services 
of aforesaid States should not jje eligible for appointment by selection to any post 
under the Government of India or for sitting at any competitive examinalions for 
rwruitment to Indian services or central services classes 1 and 2, 
withdrawn. The Council then adjourned. 


was 


Indunisation of Aemy 

prolonged discussion the Army Amendment Bill was 
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The Legislative Assembly 

FINAL SESSION^SIMLA^lSth JULY to 3lst AUGUST 1934 
Bengal Ceiminal Law Amend. Bill 

The final session of the present Legislative Assembly met at Simla on the 16th, 
July 1934 with Sir Sa?imukham Chetty in the chair. The attendance was far from 
satisfactory. 

After formal business Sir Harry Haig introduced a short two- clause bill extending 
the operation of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act of 1932. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill says the present Act empowers 
the local Government, with the previous sanction of the Governor-General-in-Oouncil, 
to make an order committing to custody in jail outside Bengal any person against 
whom an order under ^ sub-section (1) of section 2 of the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1930 might be made. The Supplementary Act will expire on 
April, 1935, while the 193() Act which would originally have expired in 1935, has 
been now made permanent. The Government of India, in agreement with the Bengal 
Government, consider that in order to deal effectively with the terrorist movement, 
the time-limit of 1935 in the Act should be removed. 

Assam Ceiminal Law Amend. Bill 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 1934, was introduced 
by the Home Member, 

The statement of objects and reasons of the bill lays down that section 15 of 
the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934, ‘purports to give jurisdiction to 
the Calcutta High Court to entertain appeals from persons convicted under the Act. 
Section 29 of the Act purports, inter alia, to bar the exercise in respect of persona 
arrested or detained under the Act of powers exercisable by the Legislative 
Assembly. ^ 

The Petboleum Bill 

Sir^ Frank Noyce moved for reference in Select Committee the Petroleum Bill. 
Eeferring to the opinion of the Burma Government and Burma Oil interests Sir 
Frank Noyce said that Government could not go to the whole length of accepting 
the suggestions from Burma, but would be prepared to make oil mining operation 
subject to the provisions of the Burma Oil Fields Act. The definion of petroleum 
would also be examined. 

Aemy Act Amend. Bill 

Lt. Colonel A. F. H Lumhy^ Army Secretary, moved that the bill amending the 
Army Act be referred to a^ Select Committee. It was proposed to put into an 
ratirely new category the Indian Officers who would pass through the Dehra Dun 
mlitary Academy. Thus there would be three categories, firstly, British and Indian 
officers who passed through Sandhurst, secondly, a new type of Indian officers 
who passed through Dehra-dun and Viceroy's commissioned officers, 

Sir Ahdur Rahim asked whether the Army Act which was going to be amended 
wemid be entirely at the disposal of the Indian Legislature for future amendments 
and how long would it take to completely Indianise uie army considering that after 

so many years only 160 commissions had gone to the Indians out of over six 
thousands. 

Mr. B. Las opposed the Bill in toto and preferred its postponement until India 
knew what amount of control the Indian Government would have on the Army 
under the new Constitution, ^ 

CoL Lumby^ replied that this legislation could not wait for the next constitution, 
M a batch of officers were coming out of Dehra Dun at the end of this year. The 
fact that the Indian commissioned officer was placed on?a different footing was one of 
the reasons why he had given a separate title in the proposed establishment in 
place of King's commissioned officers and Viceroy's commissioned officers. Finally he 

13 
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said that it was true that the present output from Dehra Dun would be limited 
annually to sixty, but this figure had not been decided for all times and enhance- 
ment in the number of these commissioned ofiioers would depend on officers who 
come out of Dehra Dun. Col. Lumby^s motion for select committee on the Army 
Amendment Bill was accepted. 

Oarruge by Air 

Sir Frank Noyce moved for two select committees, one on the Bill to give effect 
to the convention for unification of certain ;rnles relating to international carriage 
by air and the other on the Bill to make better provision for the control of manu- 
facture, possession, use, operation, sale, import and export of aircraft. Both the 
motions were accepted. The House then adjourned. 


The Factories Bill 

17ih. JULY:— The Assembly met to-day to consider the Factories Bill as reported 
by the Select Committee. 

Mr, Ahdul Matin Ghowdhury, Deputy President, complained that suggea tions in 
the select committee to improve the lot of the workers were not accepted. Smaller 
factories where the condition of labourers was more miserable did not fall within 
the purview of the Bill as the definition of “factory” was not widened. Mr. Morgan 
thought the Bill too wide in its application. Mr, Dalai suggested annual conference 
of the Directors of Public Health and Inspectors of Factories in the interest of 
workers’ health. Mr. Mody congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on holding the balance 
of scales even between Capital and Labour. He explained how he induced the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association and the Federation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industries to accept the 54 hours week clause, but he regretted the atti- 
tude of Messrs. Joahi and Abdul Matin Choudhury in not appreciating the gesture 
of goodwill extended by the mill-owners. He asked the Government to exert its 
influence on Indian States to bring Labour conditions there in line with British 
India. Diwan Lalchand Navalrai was not happy over many of the provisions 
specially those relating to punishment. Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed suggesteef that the 
unemployment problem could to a certain extent be solved by reduction of hours 
of work. Sir Bahim stressed that industries could not flourish without 

inmroving the conditions of Labour, neither could Labour prosper by crippling the 
industries. Sir Frank Noyce, replying, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 
accepted.^ When the second reading of the Bill was taken up Diwan Lai Chand 
Navalrai an amendment seeking to widen the definition of the “factory” so 

that small factories might come under the operation of the Bill. Sir Nripen Sircar 
amiQst loud cheers m his maiden speech objected saying that cottage industries 
would thereby be seriously handicapped. He considered that the factories employing 
less than 20 workers should be exempted. j ^ 

^ amendment and two other amendments proposed by 
Ghoivdhnry suggesting certain minor changes were lost. The 
House then adjourned after clauses one to four had been passed. 


the^Fact^es^T«l7^n^Hfl^ debate the House finished the second reading of 
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Sir Abdur Rahint suggested various directions in which the Government could 
help the labourers in particular in the matter of education. 

Dr, Ziauddia said the Bill was inadequate as it touched only a handful of 
workers in factories as more than 90 per cent, of labourers were agricultural. More 
over, this Bill would widen the gulf between the employer and the labourer. 

Mr, (7. S, Ranga Iyer congratulated Sir Frank Noyce on his successfully piloting 
this labour legislation. 

Mr, Lalehand Navalrai, while admitting that the Bill was a good_ first instalment 
of the measures for improving the condition of labour, made a detailed examination 
of the several clauses to point the defects which he had unsuccessfully attempted 
to remedy by amendments. 

Mr, Mahapatra expressed gratification at the passage of the Bill but gave in 
detail the deplorable condition of the labourers in India. In order to fortify his 
assertions he quoted from a book. 

Mr. B. Das asked Sir Frank Noyce whether Mr. Mahapatra was not quoting 
from a book proscribed by the Government of India. 

Sir Frauh Noyce answered in the affirmative and drew the attention of the 
President. 

Mr. Mahapatra : Sir, I have taken this book from the Assembly Library. 

Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury, while deprecating that the legislative record of the 
Assembly during the last few years had not been a very happy one, congratulated 
Sir Frank Noyce on this legislation. 

Sir Frank Noyce said the Government of India and the provincial Governments 
were in the process of collecting material for the third report to show what the 
Government had done to ameliorate the condition of labour. He drew the atten- 
tion of the House to an article by the President of the Labour Commission 
published recently in the ‘London Times’ appreciating the progress made by the 
Indian Government in ameliorating the lot of labour in India. Turning to the 
Bill he said there was no reason why the local Governments in making rules would 
impose a meticulous uniformity in the case of all industries and not give special 
consideration to the industries which required special attention. He had no doubt 
if the rules made by a particular local Government ^ worked to the disadvantage of 
another province, such a ijosition would be set right by the central Government. 
As regards the powers of inspectors he saw no reason to believe that the inspectors 
would abuse their powers. In any case there was provision in the Bill for an 
aggrieved factory-owner to make appeal against the ‘inspector’s decisions. He 
informed Mr. Mody and other members that there were a large number of States 
which had followed the Government of India in regard to the introduction of 
labour legislation and which had acted more or less on the lines of the Indian 
Factories Act. Concluding he said the Government recognised ;the need for labour 
legislation but this Bill represented a very marked advance in the amelioration of 
labour troubles in the country. 

The Bill was passed amidst cheers. 

Mechanical Lighters Detail 

Sir James Grigg moved the Bill providing imposition in connection with excise 
duty on mechanical lighters be referred to a select committee for report by July 25. 
In a maiden speech he said it was the experience of other countries that the 
imposition of excise duty on matches gave abnormal stimulus to the manufacture or 
import of mechanical lighters with the result that other countries found it absolu- 
tely indispensable to take measures of this kind to protect revenue. A concrete 
example of this experience could be found in Burma 'I where the import of mecha- 
nical lighters during the six months following the imposition of duty on matches 
had amounted to 150,000. The majority of opinions expressed on the Bill were 
either in favour or offered no comments at all. Some critics observed that the 
scope of definition was too wide and it would include toys. Sir James Grigg said 
he would be prepared to modify the definition to exclude toys from the definition. 
Concluding he remarked that he was only the stepfather of the Bill (laughter and 
applause). Stepfathers were generally hard with their step-children but he hoped 
to treat the child with a certain amount of cordiality (applause). 

During the discussion that followed Mr, B, Bas was the only uncompromising 
opponent to the Bill, which he described as unwanted. If the bill was necessary 
at all, he said, let there be revenue collected by means of a excise duty only to 
control the manufacture of lighters, but the money must be returned to the 
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manufacturers. Messrs. Ohuzmvi, Banga Iyer mdMuazeam si^ported Ithe n^asure 
being consequential on the passage of the Match Excise Bill. 
and Jadhav i while supporting the import duty of 2 

excise duty on the mechanical lighter industry, which according to the Grovernment 

Sir James Qriqg warned the House that without such a duty the Match Excise 
Act would become ineffective. The bill was referred to a select committee. The 
AssemblY then adjourned till the 23rd. 

Assam Floods— Official detail 


23rd. July i-The Assembly met to-day to transact official business. 

The havoc caused by the recent noods in Assam as furnished by the Assam 

Government was laid on the table of the House by Mr. Bajpat x^^\yvag to Mr. 

Matin Ohaudhury’s short notice question. The atateruent rau as follows: From 
June 13 to 23 there was almost incessant rainfall in those hills and the rain gauze 
at Oherrapunli which overlooks the plains of Sylhet registered during the last throe 
days of deluge a rainfall of over 21, 25 and 36 inches respectively both in Nowgong 
and in the north of Sylhet. The floods attained an unprecedented level. The areas 
affected are poor in communications. With the havoc caused by^ floods communica- 
tion has become extremely difficult. The district lofficors have inspected the areas 
which were accessible areas. It will take sometime before the fioal reports are 
received from the latter. Meanwhile it is possible to iinagine the -.conditions in the 
interior from the reports relating to the _ areas visited by the local officers. In 
Nowgong the area between the hills and Eopiii was for most part subnierged and 
cut off from the rest of the district. The ! Assam Bengal Railway Line running 

through this portion is breached and through communication is not likely to be 

resumed for the next two months. There are breaches in Ohaparmukh-Silghat line 
and in a few public roads that served the affected areas the rise in water was so 
rapid that the utmost that the people could do was to save their lives and not of 
the many persons reported to have been drowned. But the number of cattle carried 
away by floods must be considerable. The total number of families who have 
nothing to live on is estimated to be about 12,000 to 15i000. Gratuitous relief will 
be neraed in most of these cases for at least two months. It will be required 
longer in* the case of those who live in parts which are very low lying in Sylhet. 
The effects of the floods were serious though not so disastrous as in Nowgong. 

The Government of Assam are meeting the situation ' as best as they can apart 
from placing the relief work on a satisfactory basis. The efforts of local officers are 
concentrated on procuring cattle and seed so that as soon as water subsides^ people 
may be enabled to resow as extensive au area as possible. The deputy commissioner 
has been authorised to incur such expenditure as may be necessary for the imme- 
diate relief of the distressed. They have also sanctioned a sum of Rs. one lakh 
for agricultural loans in Nowgong and are awaiting the estimate of the amount 
needed for this purpose in Sylhet, They will in due course consider the proposals 
of suspension and remission of the Government dues. Facilities are being afforded 
to people to^ take timber free from the Government forests for reconstruction of 
houses. Relief Committee has been formed locally but in view of the financially 
depressed condition of the people it is feared the response will be poor. 

His Excellency the Governor has placed at the disposal of each deputy commis- 
sioner concerned Rs. 10,000 out of the balance of 1929 Oachar Flood Relief Fund. 
The area affected is wide and the losses will run into lakhs without including the 
heavy expenditure which the Gk)vernment must incur later in replacing cattle and 
sera grain. The minimum estimated requirements for gratuitous relief alone are 
a lakh and a half. 


Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Sir Earry Baig then moved for consideration of the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment (supplementary) Bill. Sir Harry said there had been alarming rumours of por- 
tentous speeches in preparation over the weekend, He hoped that these rumours were 
not well-founded for the issues underlying the Bill were simple and familiar to the 
onse. The Home Member said he was reminded of the debate two years ago following 
the second murderous attack on Sir Alfred Watson and an attempt at indiscriminate 
mMS^re of Europeans and Anglo-Indians at the Railway Institute at Pahartali. 
ihe House was deeply filled with a feeling of horror and shame. Sir 0. P. Rama- 
swamy Iyer, leader of the House, had said ; *1 feel ashamed that the Indian should 
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have done this’. The spirit of the House on the occasion was : *How can we help ? 
Sir Abdur Rahim, Leader of the Opposition, had said : ‘If it were in the power of 
anyone of us or any group of this House to suppress this movement we would 
have done it. _ No one has been able to suggest what men like ourselves can do to 
help the administration. It is primarily for the Government to find out the remedy.” 
u agreed with the woraa that it was for the Government to devise 

the remedies but added that it was for the House to give the Government the help 
it needed. Sir Harry, continuing, said : Ht is natural that people feel very deeply 
on the occasion of an outrage of that kind. I would ask the House not to allow 
its feeling to cool too much and not to require any continuing stimulus of actual 
outrages to maintain their serious interest in this very acute problem.’ As regards 
the nature of the Bill it makes the existing law permanent and removed the limita- 
tion of three years to the life of the Bill. 

The necessity for the Bill had arisen bocause the Bengal legislation authorising 
detention without trial to which this Act was supplementary had been made per- 
manent. The time limit for the existing Act expires in April 1935. It might be 
askea why the Government did not wait till the next session of the Assembly. That 
meant that the Bill could not be taken up till February or March, 

A Voice : — Why not earlier ? 

Sir Barry ffaig the hon. member undertake to dispose of the matter 

netore the end of January ? I know very well that the hon. member cannot give 
any such undertaking. 

A Voice : — Why not ? 

Even so, that would be unsatisfactory solution, I would 
X tne non, members to remember that we have at Deoli camp something like 500 
etenus. It took us considerable time to prepare accommodation. The Government 
f no accommodation for 500 men. It would be quite impossible for 

w’fv Bengal Government in doubt and ourselves in doubt up to 

witnin a month or two of the expiry of these powers whether they are to be exten- 
Continuing, Sir Haig referred to the provisions of the Bill. Firstly, they 
h-n ^o^oous outside Bengal. This principle was accepted 

rJar>a ^ time whcQ the implications and menace of terrorism 

were not so fully appreciated as^ they are now. Bengal could not be expected at 

+rnTi time to wage a campaign against terrorism and keep in effective segrega- 

uumbers of dangerous men living in surroundings with which they 
were thoroughly familiar and a people with whom they have close relations. These 
communicate with friends outside ; they hatch conspiracies. It was 

worst of them to an isolated locality where these 
in number of detenus in jails and special camps 

number at Deoli was 500. Those in Deoli 
5 others were dealt with under an elastic system which 
included home (^micile, village domicile, special camp or jail in Bengal. 

experiences of Madras, the Home Member said that the jury 

surprise m the Madras Conspiracy Case that revolutionaries were 
allowed to influence certain of the accused. 

Member said that the Bill barred the powers of the High 
ourts in respe^ of habeas corpus. This was an essential complement of the Ben- 
gal legislation. Continuing, Sir Harry reviewed the situation which had necessitated 
the rcmo^I or the time limit from Bengal Bill. He said that the Government had 
during the last fifteen months, by unremitting pressure, been gradually getting 
control over the movement, first of all holding it and then making some impression 
on It. But with inuch that was encouraging, the Bengal Government at the begin- 

much to be done. Recruitment was still 
active. In spite of a definite improvement 
they had still a long way to go ; there was the Chittagong attack on Europeans 
including woinen and children at a cricket match and the attempt on the life of 
the Bengal Governor at Darjeeling. These powers were now being made 
permanent. Time after time the temporary nature of the provisions had encouraged 
terrorists to hope that they only had to hold out for a limited lime and would 
again get their chance. Conspiracy had been going on for nearly thirty years : 
each time when conspiracy could be brought [under control powers had been sur- 
rendered and the organisation had started working again. It was easy to be wise 
after the event but teoking back it seemed that this nad been a fundamental mis- 
take ID the policy of the Government in the past, a mistake into which they had 
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been led by precisely those arguments of optimism which the House would no 
doubt hear in the debate and a heavy responsibility would rest on those who 
would refuse to be wise even after the event and reject the teach jngs of experience. 
The Bengal Council accepted this view and the motion for rejecting the proposal to 
make the powers permanent was thrown out by 63 votes to 12 and amendments for 
a further temporary extension were lost without a division. 

Sir Harry Haig, concluding, said : "We have Tnevcr held, Sir, that these 
measures which are often described as repressive measures would alone bring the 
movement to an end, though we have held and still hold that they are essential 
foundation in the fight against terrorism. Something more is needed^ and I am 
glad to say that within the last few months there seem to be definite indications 
that is beginning to materialise. It is nob the fiirst time I have said in this ^ House 
that what is wanted is the development of active and vigorous public opinion in 
Bengal which will destroy any deliberate or I merely sentimental sympathy with those 
who are not only criminals but, I would hold, are evidently enemies to their own 
country and a disgrace. 

‘•The Government of Bengal are very fully alive to these considerations ; they 
are working actively to encourage that public opinion which perhaps was called 
forth unmistakably by the senseless outrage on his Esccllency the Governor, Sir John 
Anderson, a man who it was felt had worked ceaselessly and wholeheartedly for 
the good of the people of the province, who had analysed and understood the_ root 
causes of their discontent and was devoting his remarkable energies to devising a 
remedy. (Applause"). But while the House may rest assured that the Bengal 
Government are fully alive to all the advantages that can be derived from the 
awakening of public opinion I would ask them to remember that the Bengal 
Government also regard it as essential to continue without a time-limit the powers 
which they possess for dealing with this movement. In pursuit of that policy they 
require and ask for our assistance. I feel convinced that this House will not deny 
them the help they need.’^ (Applause.) 


Mr. S. C. Mitra moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting opinion by Aug. 
3L He said that he was moving the circulation of the bill as members had nob the 
original Act in their possession and hence were unable to deal satisfactorily with 
the bill. The bill, as he understood it, dealt with terrorist suspects. He was in 
agreement with the Government that the terrorist movement should be efFectively 
tackled but objected to the passing of such a bill as a permanent measure. Such 
repressive laws have failed to stop terrorism. The time had, therefore, arrived to 
try other measures. 

Sir ffarry Haig informed Mr. Mitra that the Bengal Government were actively 
interest^ in other measures as well. 

Continuing, 1/r, Mitra said that the bill under discussion could be passed only 
as a temporary measure. It amounted to a confession on the part of the Government 
of India that the Bengal Government had failed, despite all their powers, to check 
the suspects in jails from communicating with their associates outside. The speaker 
had been informed^ by a high official that even detenus inside the Deoli jail were 
communicating with outside ^ people. Finally, Mr. Mitra gave what ho called two 
Wpical CMes of treatment in jail. A young detenuc was not allowed to see his 
dying mother who had no relative other than her son, When, however, the Govern- 
ment allowed him to go, his mother died. Another detenue, D. Bose, who was 
nephew of the speaker, was arrested after he had undergone nine months imprison- 
ment for civil disobedience and then confined in a cellar for three and a half years. 

change in his environments and being cut off from his relatives and 
inenas he grew insane and only then was he released. Complaints regarding cases 
of a sellar nature had come often to the speaker and he was convinced that the 
which the Government were adopting did not meet the situation and 
worked against India and England. Finally, Mr. Mitra detailed the hardships of 

lilt could not be removed by jail visitors, who were 

either title-holders or contractors. 


Mr. Sitarama and Mr. Lai Ckand Navalrai opposed the Home Member’s 

legal point of view. Mr. Baju *had no hesitation in joining the 
putting down terrorism, but he described the Act as a lawless law, 
reinedy against lawlessness, for the Act deprived an accused person 
^^^^Qamental rights, and reminded the House of the views of Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswami Iyer, advocate-general of Madras, on the subject. 
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Mr. Lalchand Navalrai said that the Government had no right to deprive any 
subject of his fundamental right of habeas corpus. He asked the new Law Member 
to read the report of the debate held in 1932 on the original bill and wanted to 
know what view he took on it. The previous Law Member had held that the 
common law right of any person was not to be interfered with. Did the present 
Law Member agree with that view ? Had he perused the report of that debate ? 

Mr. Qhuznavi said that terrorism did exist, and ^detention outside Bengal was 
absolutely necessary. If there were defects in the detention camps, those, of course, 
could be removed, 

Mr. Shafi Daudee opined that terrorism had become a chronic disease and could 
only be checked by creating public opinion against it. Measures like the bill under 
discussion were stiffening public opinion against the Government, Things happening 
in Bengal through the agency of the police were a slur on any civilised Govern- 
ment. (Non-official cheers), 

Capt Lalchand said that at a time when terrorism was still at its height if they 
do not arm the executive with necessary powers, the country would nave to be 
governed by martial law. 

Sardar Harhans Smgh Brar attributed the spread of terrorism to the treatment 
meted out to suspects as it attracted wide-spread sympathy of other people. 

Mr. 8adiq Hasan said that history showed terrorist movements had always 
existed in India in the past but it was too much to send a mere suspect outside 
his province to suffer continuous imprisonment. It did not improve the offender. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 


24tfa. JULY:— Mr. K. 0, Neogy, resuming the debate on the Bengal Bill, said 
that it was not so simple a measure as the Home Member had depicted it and 
wished the House to endorse principle of detaining people without trial, and added 
that executive judgment could replace judicial pronouncement as a feature of the 
law in India. The Bill was not a natural corollary of Bengal legislation either and 
no official speaker in the Bengal Council had stated that the banishment of detenus 
was contemplated. If detenus were sent to Deoli in 1932 it was because there was 
congestion in Bengal jails, but now that civil disobedience was over no such con- 
gestion existed. The only conclusion that could be come to was that the Govern- 
ment wished the suspects to be terrorised out of terrorism. The Government had 
not even followed the Eowlatt Committee’s recommendation in connection with 
detention of the suspects, nor had they given effect to the Committee's suggestion 
that a non-official Indian having a knowledge of these should be a member of the 
body which decided the question of detaining suspects. Mr. Neogy felt that the 
great impediment in the way of fighting terrorism was that Government measures 
were operated repressively. He quoted from the opinion of Mr. J. N. Basu, who 
was a friend of the Law Member, upon the subject as well as from a speech in 
the Bengal Council of Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, who was once Commissioner 
of the Chittagong Division and condemned the excesses committed by the local 
officials, Mr. Shyama Prasad Mookherjee, who had been considered fit for the 
appointment of Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, had also condemned such 
conduct and a retired Inspector of Education, who was respected by all, had 
warned the Government that even staunch loyalists were opposed to the policy. 
Mr. Neogy asked the Home Member, before he retired from his high office, to order 
an enquiry by High Court Judges drawn from various provinces in order to ascer- 
tain the truth or otherwise concerning official excesses. Reminding the Government 
of the respect which the British had enjoyed in the past, Mr. Neogy said that he 
opposed the Bill because it was un-British in character. 

The discussion grew interesting when the Lazo Member rose to meet the argu- 
ments advanced by the Opposition. He gave the history of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts in Bengal and observed that since the Bengal Law Amendment 
Act of 1930 had now been made permanent, the Supplementary Act passed by the 
Assembly which was meant to be co-extensive with the Bengal Act should also be 
made permanent as a logical conclusion. Arguments had been advanced, he said, 
that these repressive laws should be suspended as they did not succeed in fighting 
terrorism. ‘'Why not suspend the repressive laws for non-political murders ana 
dacoities," he asked. 

Mr. 8, C7, Mitra replied : These are preventive laws and should not be perma- 
nent, 
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Sir N, N, Sircar : Permanent measures are also subjected to repeal. I am sure 
some Members would come in future who would repeal all respressive laws. ^ 

He dealt at great length with the point raised by Diwan Lalchaud Navalrai that- 
the Bill barred the jurisdiction of the High Court and contravened the Habeas 
Corpus Act and violated the rights of subjects under unwritten law. He quoted 
extensively from various judgments given by the Calcutta High Court, and 2 decisions 
of the Judicial Committee and referred to the case of Amir Khan of 1870 where Mr. 
Justice Norman held that merely because a particular legislation affected the Habeas 
Corpus Act it could not be beyond the jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature pro- 
vided there existed exigencies justifying such legislation.^ . j. j . 

At this stage Diwan Lalchand Namlra% raised a point of order whether any 
legislation affecting the Habeas Corpus Act or any common or unwritten law of 
Great Britain was within the competence of this legislature. ^ 

The Chair ruled that any measure violating any law forming the part of the 
constitution of Great Britain would be ultra vires provided the allegiance of 
Indian subjects depended on that law alone. But the allegiance of Indian subjects 
was not dependent on the Habeas Corpus Act, , , , 

Strongly opposing the Bill Sir Ahdur Eahtm said he understood that the 
Government of India were coming to the help of the Bengal Government who 
apparently failed to cope with the terrorist menace. But surely ho could not sup- 
port putting this measure permanently on the Statute Book. 

Mr. A7. Studd pleaded that terrorist suspects could not be placed for trial as 
publication of the evidence against them or sources thereof would lead to 
danger. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour characterised the measure as ‘Draconian^ which did not 
discriminate between the guilty and the innocent. Unless the accused was given 
chance of defending himself public opinion against terrorism could not be mobilised. 
Legislation of this kind could at best be the messenger of discontent throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. He warned that nemesis was awaiting the 
reactionary measures all of which were sure of being blotted out by a stronger House 
(cheers). He suggested In-camera^ trial of the terrorists so that the danger of pub- 
lication of evidence could be safeguarded. 

Supporting the Bill Mr. N, N* Anklesaria declared that Mahatma Gaudhi was 
the apostle of all subversive movements in the country. The root causo of terrorism 
in Bengal was undue favouritism shown to the Muslims. 

After Mr. Amar Butt spoke a motion for closure was applied. 

Sir Harry Haig stressed that past experience showed that relaxation of repres- 
sive measures had strengthened terrorism. 

Mr. 8. G, Mitral s circulation motion was defeated. The House for the llrst time in 
this session divided when the consideration motion was put vote which was carried 
by 60 to 17 votes. The House then adjourned. 

25th. JULY The Assembly rejected to-day by 57 votes against 23 the proposal 
of Bai Bahadua B, L. Patil to limit the life of the Bengal Detenus Bill for another 
three yews only. The amendment of Bao Bahadur Patil was to the effect that 
the original Act, instead of permanently being placed on the Statute Book, 
as proposed by the Government, should nave a life of six years, which meant only 
more. He said that the Government had given no reasons for making 
the Act permanent. Moreover, the Bengal Government had no right to force detenus 
local Governments and also cause inconvenience to the detenus themselves, 
Mr, Muhammad Muazzam^ opposing the amendment, said that for the preserva- 
tion of law and order it was absolutely necessary that drastic legislation of this 
nature shoutd be kept on the Statute Book for all times. 

Mr. Morgan supported the Government's proposal. He was glad to observe that 
public opinion against terrorism was strengthening in Bengal. He said that, in say- 
ing tnat the detention of suspects in Deoli Jail had caused hardship to the deten- 

some members were not stating facts. Bengal climate was very much worse than 
AJmere clmate, 

o Ohatterm (Bengal official) in a maiden speech gave his experiences of 

a ueiention camp m wder to snow that conditions were not so hard as was reported 
Ka opposed the amendment on the ground that the Act could 

epe^d by legislature at a time when the terrorist movement had ceased, 
mpaonrA^S?!? -Pniffad SiTigk feared that if the Bill was passed as a permanent 
asure, thousands of relatives and friends of detenus would If eel resentment against 
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GoveroEnent action and it would spread discontent, which would not be conducive 
to enlisting public opinion against terrorism. 

Mr. B. V, Jadhav, supporting the amendment, said that in the interests of the 
detenus and the country at large, it was necessary that such measures should be 
discussed in the Assembly periodically. 

Harry Haig declared that in the past the principle of temporary legislation 
to deal with terrorism had been tried, but because the legislation was not 
permanent the movement continued over a long period. As regards the 
^ar of certain members of inflicting the suspects on other provinces, he said that 
Government policy was not to spread them all over India. They had been kept in 
Deoli Camp, where they were looked after in a reasonable way. Concluding, he 
said that the Bengal Government had decided that their present policy would last 
so long as the menace continued and the Government of India had decided to 
help the Bengal Government for the same period. The House then adjourned. 


Separation op Malabar 

JULY : — The Assembly discussed non-official resolutions to-day. The House 
resumed further consideration of the resolution for constitution of Malabar into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Sitarama Baju supporting said that Malabar was satisfied with all consi- 
aerations laid down by the Simon Commission for forming that territory into a 
separate province. 

Mr. Vidyasagar Pandya quoted resolutions passed by the Malabar Chamber of 
commerce to show that the financial burden involved by the separation would be so 
as could not be borne by tax-payers. 

opposs the resolutioR on principle, but said that Orissa 
Malabar must und^^^^*^^ ysars before reaching the present stage, which process 

Mr. Lalchand Navalarai emphasised that separation of small provinces from 
large^ ones was a great mistake. 

there was no geographical, linguistic or cultural 

fiQTrn k ^he Madras Presidency and it should not 

have bep merged m Madras. ^ 

favoured the appointment of a Eoyal Commission to settle the 

for all, whether the provinces should be distributed on linguistic 
oasis, or for any other reasons. 

Some Member. He said that under 
Government of India Act, a separate province could be created 
fnvmir ^^^^titution ouly if there were strong expression of opinion iu 

tn ^ Governmeut and legislature. Ths Home Member promised 

to the Secretary of State, inviting attention to the point as 
would or would not be made in the new constitution for 
the constitution of a new province, should that be found desirable. 

mr. Ranga Iyer withdrew the resolution. 


Bad Food on Eailways 

A/i?72ed moved the next resolution urging appointment of a com- 
mittee to enquire now for the system of giving contracts and sub-contracts to 
outsiders and not local persona for^ catering to railway passengers was responsible 

for supply of bad food at high prices on the railways and to suggest means of 
removing the grievances. ^ 

j said that as a medical man, he was often staggered to see 

deplorable food vended on the railways. He advised that medical officers should 
inspect food and water in railway precincts. 

Sir Joseph Bkorehovromn^ L)r. Gour’s remarks on a festive occasion said ; ‘^the 
less said about it, the better’ (laughter). He promised to forward the debate to 
railways asking them specifically to ask the local advisory committee’s opinions. 
When these would be received by the Railway Board they would be given due 
consideration and placed before the Central Advisory Council. 

Dr, Ziauddiu Ahmed on this assurance withdrew the resolution. 

Indian Christians in Services 

, ^^^ouza, nominated member, representing the Indian Christians, then moved 
the resolution that the claims of the Indian Christian community for adequate 
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retiresentation in the serncea and for representation on any committee to be oonati- 
tSS the decision of which the political future of the community might be 

“AmiacVrstfoigly opposed the resolution on principle, as it created a 
spirit of rivalry and jealousy amongs various oommunitieB, The Assembly at this 
stage adjourned till the 30th. 

Indian Dock Labourers’ Bill 

30lh. JULY;— The passage of the Indian Dock Labourers’ Bill, giving effect to the 
convention concerning protection against accident was easy, there being very few 
sneeches and Sir JbpesA Shore was cheered at the third reading. Mr JIfahn Chowdhry 
welcomed the bill as a step in the right direction. Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami 
ladoliar wanted the maritime Indian States to fall in a line with British India. 

Raja Bahadur Krisknamachari agreed but wanted the Government of India to 
obtain the unfettered opinion of the States without much of the powers of persua- 
sion as were often employed. Mr Lalchand Navalrat justified the amendments in 
the select committee. Mr. B. Das suggested that Indian princes should not be 
allowed to represent India at the League of Nations if they did not give effect to 

*^^oS^he^Sion of Sir Nripendra Sircar, the House passed the Bill amending 
certain enactments and repealing certain other enactments. . i 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an amendment which gave the Governor-General 
power to certify a passenger as a fit person for sailing^ who had been inoculated 
against cholera within a period to be prescribed by him and not six months as 
laid down in the Merchant Shipping Act. 

The Government opposed the amendment which was rejected. 


Sea Customs Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. A, J. Baisman moved that the Bill amending the Sea Ousloms Act be 
taken into consideration. He said that under sec. 43, Sea Customs Act of 1878, a 
drawback of seven-eighths of the customs duty paid on goods on importation was 
repayable at the time of re-export of the goods subject to certain conditions. The 
Government of India had long felt that the grant of the drawback on used goods 
was wrong in principle and they now decided that payment of such drawback be 
discontmued except in special cases to be prescribed by rules. The Government, he 
assured the House, proposed to consult the interests concerned before enforcing 
these rules. He informed the house that only one objeciion had been received, 
namely, from the Automobile Association against the non-rofund of the duty on 
cars belonging to tourists. But, said the speaker, the Government had under 
consideration the introduction of a system which now obtidned in the European 
countries, namely, that cars be allowed to come duty-free into India on a 
guarantee from the Automobile Association that the owner intended to take it back 
after his tour or visit. In case the owner failed to take the car back the Automobile 
Association would have to pay the duty to the Government. 

Mr, Oaya Prasad Smgh wanted to know whether the rule-making powers were 
not too wide and hoped that before making rules Goverument would consult the 
general public. 

The motion for consideration was passed. The house next discussed the Bill clause by 
clause. Sir Leslie Hudson moved an amendment to the second clause which as amen- 
ded read that the Governor-General ‘may subject to the condition of previous publica- 
tion from time to time by notifioaiion in the Gazettee of India make rules in respect 
ou goods which have been taken into use between importation and exportation’. The 
Government accepted the amendment which was passed without any further 
discussion. The house passed the Bill. 

Other Bills 

potion of Mr, Sanjiva Row the House also passed the Bill amending 
m Negotiable Instrmnmts as passed by the Council of State and reported by 
the sel^t committee and the Bill amending the Indian I rust Act as passed by the 
Council of State, The Assembly then adjourned. 

Steel Protection Bill 

31st. JULY Joseph Shore was cheered as he rose and moved the considera- 
tion of the Steel Protection Bill, Sir Joseph Bhore moved for ‘.reference of the Bill 
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to a select committee constituting of Sir Abdur Rahim, Dewan Bahadur A. Rama- 
awami Mudaliar, Messrs H. P. Mody, B. Das, S. 0. Sen, R. P. Bagla, R. S. Sarma, 
Sir Hari Singh Gour, Mr, S. K Mahapatra. Sir Leslie Hudson, S. Amin Khan, 
Muazzam Sahib, Sir James Grigg, Sir Frank Noyce and Sir Joseph Bhore with ins- 
tructions to report on or before Monday, Aug. 13. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said the consideration of the case of the steel and iron indust- 
ry was a simpler task than of cotton tex-iile. This industry was concentrated in 
a few centres and its products did not vary very greatly in character and quality 
and comparisons of prices were generally more easy and reliable. They had to ans- 
wer four questions, namely, (1) has the industry utilized the period of protec- 
tion to improve its efficiency ? If the answer is in the the affirmative (2) has 
that improvement been purchased at an unduly or disproportionately high cost to 
the consumer ? (3) if the price^ paid has not been excessive should protection be 
continued and (4) if protection is continued what should be the extent of that pro- 
tion ? Answering the first question affirmatively Sir Joseph Bhore said that this was 
achieved despite the reduced demand during the present wave of depression and 
said the Tarifi* Board’s finding was that no general charge of intdflciency could be 
brought against the Tatas. According to the Board no complaint reached as regards 
the quality of steel used by railways and engineering works which had indeed found 
the company’s products satisfactory aud fully up to the standard required. The 
result of the finding was that a high standard of efficiency had been pursued and 
achieved. Judged by prices the results were encouraging for Sir Joseph Bhore quot- 
ed statistics to show that the prices had gone down. In the case of rails it had gone 
down from Rs. 82 per ton in 1927 to Rs. 58 per ton in May, 1934 : plates from Rs. 
103 to Rs 66, bars from Rs. 87 to Rs. 56 and galvanised sheets from Rs. 254 to 
Rs. 119. Thus a material improvement had taken place in the efficiency of the indus- 
try under the policy of discriminating protection. Sir Joseph Bhore said that he 
did not know of any other major industry which could compare with iron and steel 
industry in abundance and the quality of raw material necessary for its products. Let 
it not be forgotten this industry was a key industry of national importance and it 
played a great part during the war. In assessing the profits and losses of the com- 
pany they should consider the advantages gained by way of stimulation of several 
subsidiary industries the benefit of whose money value could not be accurately 
placed. If they were very satisfied that the industry had used protection to improve 
itself in efficiency and organisation and further that within a measurable distance 
of time it could stand the outs'de challenge of competitive rivals then they would be 
justified in extending protection in public interest. Having made sacrifices in the 
past the country could not allow its obejetive to slip away when it was almost 
within sight. Sir Joseph, continuing, contended that the reduction in expenses which 
the board in 1926 had anticipated would be achieved in the year 1933-34 had been ex- 
ceeded, which meant that the industry had done better than it was thought it 
could or would do. The industry had made such progress in efficiency that over five 
important articles, namely, rails, fishplates, tested structurals and tested plates the 
board had declared that the Indian products required no protection at all, while in 
the case of seven other articles a very large reduction in the prevailing rates had 
been recommended. This result was welcome from the point of view of the consum- 
iu the case of tested structurals lower duty had been recommended in 
other cases. There was a prospect now that in the next seven years the industry 
would be able to stand on its legs and need no further protection. 

Referring to the preferential duties proposed for the United Kingdom, Sir Joseph 
Bhore announced that as the result of corsespondence, his Majesty’s Government 
Zu- j agreed to allow free import of Indian pig iron as against a duty of 33 one 
third imposed against foreign countries. (Applause.) 

Sir Joseph Bhore further announced that his 'Majesty’s Government had also 
agreed to gi^ sympathetic consideration to the Indian case regarding manganese. 

bir Joseph Bhore further remarked that the case regarding tested plates and the 
^vy of excise duties would be dealt with by the Finance Member. Sir Joseph 
Bhore specially dealt with the board’s recommendations regarding supply of billets 
for re-rolling industry and supply of tin bars for the tin plate industry. He hoped 
Tatas wou d supply billets for re-roUing at Rs. 64 plus the excise duty, but if Tatas 
^re unable to do so Government would reduce the revenue duty to the extent 
that tnay be necessary to enable re-rolling mills to obtain billets at Rs. 64 plus 
the excise duty. Similarly as regards the tinplate industry, Tatas had been asked 
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to revise their agreement with the tinplate company to reduce the present 
excessive profit and sell these for Es. 64 plus the excise duty, but if by the end 
of March, 1935 Tatas fail to modify the arrangement, Government would have to 
consider necessary steps to bring about the result. He did not wish this to be 
treated as a threat and would rather appeal to the noble ideals of the founders of 
Tatas (applause) to ask Tatas to help subsidiary industries. 

Dealing with the excise duty. Sir Joseph Bhore said that the Tariff Board esti- 
mated the loss of customs revenue to be Es. 60 lakhs but as part thereof would be 
made through galvanised sheets, Government had to realize the balance through the 
imposition of an excise duty. As Tatas alone produce steel ingots the duty would 
be easily collected and would be spread over the whole range of steel products and 
would not unduly weigh against the particular production. He assured the House 
that the excise duty was not meant to form a permanent feature of the fiscal sys- 
tem, but its removal or reduction would depend on the general financial position. 
Concluding Sir Joseph Bhore said that the board’s recommendation balanced fairly 
the interests of the industry and the consumers and asked the House to accept 
the proposals based on yie report. 

The first speaker ou the nou-official side was Mr. Abdul Matin Choudhury, who 
gave his support to the protective scheme. If India was to be economically inde- 
pendent, then this protection was necessary. If Tatas had not been able to dispense 
with the protection given during these years, it is because of the unprecedented 
depression, as a result of which Tata received during the last four years only Es. 2 
lakhs worth of orders from the railways as against over Es, 7 lakhs anticipated 
originally by the Tariff Board. From the tax-payer’s point of view, the industry 
befitted the Indian exchequer, for during the War it gave Es. 0 crores to the 
Government over the price of 300.000 tons of steel supplied. Mr. Oboudhry exhaus- 
tively examined the record of the welfare work by Tatas and said that it was one 
of which any institution could be proud, and on that account alone Tatas deserved 
further protection, ^ But he asked how even Sir Joseph Bhore could swallow the 
^ n n preference introduced by the Tariff Board. 

T j- bill as giving protection to tho British and not the 
indastry. The Government had gone behind tho policy laid down in 
it was better for the Government to give no protection and let the industry 
lunotion under normal revenue duties than to bring forward such a measure. Mr. Das 
contended that the pi eseut Assembly did not represent public opinion and challenged 

5,^*1 measure up next February and sec tho verdict of the 
country. He protested that the proposal that tested and untested steel should sell at 
the same price would cause a serious handicap to Tatas. 

CP, congratulating Sir Joseph Bhore on getting preforon- 

fton “ favourable^ oonaidera- 

B?hish marSt o£ these in the 

unasn market. Eegarding pig iron he contented that India had been cxDortiDir 

gd?rt bSf ‘f" ''“‘.‘•s' ffi bS 

WCT^ re-e?DorteT‘ to know how much Indian goods 
w^^ oo'fotries from there. Ho did not want to stand in the 

kdustls or ^ *>0 at the ?uiu of other 

concluded when ^the House adiourneS'^‘^®“ the taxpayer. Mr. Eaju had not 

the five^«*iKra1fl^°t,rn.,‘i*f Government were not able to restore 

revere §nties in reLpct forward emergency budgets they should abolish 

tfon Nor efuld he products for which he foui/d no justifiea- 

was that whenever anvPnduRfrT excise duty whoso only corollary 

be subjected to ^exojse’duty? ^ ^ eojoying protection became self-sufficient it should 

abohtio*n*°of^revenue^duPie?'*nn*^°’ '^* 0 ^ .lodged emphatic protest against the 
excise duty wWorwouldannlv products and imposition of 

» ttb am i. 1.^ .rtteS'M rl&'TSSra. 
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sneaested that some differentiation should be made between the tested and un- 
tested bars. He stressed the all-round national importance of the steel industry 

and pleaded for its protection. r n 

Sir James Grigg, meeting arguments advanced against the levy of Excise^ auty 
on certain steel products, stated that the loss estimated due to the lowering ot import 
duties was about Es. 30 lakhs which could not be met by the imposition ot 
higher revenue duties on str naturals or on galvanised sheets -revenue duties m 
respect of articles on which no protective duty is wanted if the law of diminishing 
return would operate. The only course left to meet the loss was to have excise 
duty which, however, is not likely to be a permanent feature. As regards difleren- 
tiation in duties on the United Kingdom and continental products concern^ed he 
asserted that continental products were quoted at dumping prices and so the United 
Kingdom had to be given some preference. But that will not harm the f-^uian 
industry. He announced that 10 per cent, import duty on machinery would be 

removed as soon as the finances improved. -o-u nyr.. 

IMessrs. Navalrai^ Gayapvasad Singh and Azhav Ah spoke on the J5ill. iur. 
S, G. Mitra enquired why the Tatas should not produce steel at the cheapest rate 
when India produced pig iron cheapest. After Mr. Tkampari had made some observa- 
tions the House adjourned. 


Bengal Regulution (1818) Repeal Bill 

2nd. AUGUST : — In the Assemby to-day, Mr. Amaniath Dutt moved his Bill 
proposing the repeal of the Bengal Regulation of 18 18. Mr. Dutt gave a historical 
retrospect to show that the Regulation was enacted in unusual time for maintaining 
alliances between the Government and the Foreign Governments, but now it was 
worked for quite different purposes and against persons who bv their very nature 
could not have harboured violent intentions — persons like Aswni Kumar Dutta. 

Captain Lalchand said that in the performance of their duty of safeguarding the 
persons and property of its citizens the Government had to resort to strong 
measures. Otherwise, nothing but chaos would prevail. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Ohaudhiiry opined that terrorism could only be stamped out 
by the co-operation of the people, and not by repressive laws which, on the other 
hand, promoted terrorism. 

Mr. A. Ckatterjee (official, Bengal) said that behind all the manifestations of 
the terrorist movement there was some power which .was a source of mischief. 
In order to tackle this hidden power the Government must have certain powers, 
and the power conferred by the Regulation was probably the only power ( A voice : 
Only I ) which the State had for exercising in such emergencies, 

Mr. H. A. F, Metcalfe^ Foreign Secretary, said that 75 per cent, of the object of 
the Regulation had nothing to do with internal commotion, but concerned foreign 
and political relations. Among the numerous States on the border of India where 
personal rule prevailed dynasties rose and fell and refugees entered India. It was 
essential for the Government to possess power to regulate the movements of these 
refugees lest they escaped and caused mischief in their country. From the point 
of view of foreign relations alone it would be impracticable to deprive the Govern- 
ment of the powers they possessed at present. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai doubted whether the present civilisation required an obso- 
lete measure, which was purely un-British and unlawful. 

Sir Henry Craik Opposed the Bill and appealed for its rejection, even as the 
House only six months ago had decided. Let the House decide whether such a 
valuable weapon, which the Government had, should be taken away from them at 
the present stage of constitutional progress, when there were two menaces, namely, 
terrorism and communism. Terrorism was the public enemy number one, and com- 
munism was the public enemy number two. Sir Henry Craik explained 
how such enemies were traced and, on what amount of officially sifted evidence, in 
order to save human lives who were intended victims of terrorists or anarchists. 
He emphatically denied that the regulation was being abused. Lord Morley had 
been quoted, but Lord Morley was a statesman of the doctrinnaire school of liberal 
thought. Even Lord Morley never yielded to pressure to repeal this regulation. On 
the other hand, Lord Morley had stated clearly the circumstances which justified the 
retention of the regulation and those very formidable and obscure circumstances exis- 
ted still and therefore, the Government of India, while deploring its necessity, 
could not part with powers which it gave to the executive. 
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Sir Henry Craik here gave a clear exposition _ of how in the Punjab under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act which gave almost similar powers to the Government 
they had to intern certain individuals and how^ without such prompt action the 
lives of the intended victims would have been risked._ They even know when, how 
and where the anarchists planned attempt of their crime. Statements made by the 
0. I. D. officers were found in 95 per cent of cases to be well founded, The 
Government would strongly oppose any attempt to deprive them of a very valuable 
instrument to save very valuable lives, both Indian and British. Let the House 
recall the fact that only a few days ago at Chicago the American Government had 
to shoot the public enemy number one. In India, the anarchist came with his 
abominable cult and diabolical ingenuity, and his attempt was deliberately to 
paralyse and render ineffectual the whole machinery of the Government. Commutusm, 
though not so dangerous as anarchism, was a growing danger in certain parts of 
India, as Communists derived inspiration and financial help from the Communist 
International with the objective of an armed revolution to subvert not only the 
existing form of Government but the whole fabric ot the society. 

He said : “One member attacked me in respect of the reply I gave yesterday about 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose that the Government of India consulted the local 
Government, and he implied that by this consultation the Government of India 
exceeded the rights, statutory or legal, and had shuftled off the responsibilities. In 
regard to that I am wholly unrepentant, 1 don’t, for a moment, say that the 
Government of India by consulting the local Government, have evaded their res- 
ponsibility. In fact, I go farther and say that the Government of India would have 
been very much to blame if it bad come to a decision in a case of that sort with- 
out consulting the local agency, the Government of Bengal”. 

Sir Eari Singh Gour pointed to the unanimous report nf the Repressive Laws 
Committees, to which the Government members also affiixed their signatures. 
Why did not the Government now support that pledge ? Government were effecti- 
vely dealing with Terrorists and Communists with the Criminal Law Amendment Act. 
Then, why retain the regulation which denied numerous innocent persons the right 
to prove their innocence ? The House at this stage adjourned. 


The Steel Protection Bill (Contd ) 

3rd. AUGUST The Assembly held an additional sitting to-day iu order to con- 
clude the debate on the Steel Protection Excise Duty Bill and refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee, Mr. Bamasicami Mudaliar dealt first with the speech of the Finance Member 
which^ though bereft of rhetoric, had a great amount of subtlety about it. The first 
question to debate was whether the removaTof the revenue duty on tested structu- 
rals was justified. He said that for fifteen years they had been hearing Finance 
Members regarding the difference between protective duties and revenue duties and 
been none the wiser for it. 

nr Finance Member had fallen into the same confusion of which he accused 
’ 1 - The fact of the matter was that the Finance Member had not read all 
literature on the subject and the debate which took place in the Assembly in 1923. 
ine revenue duty on tested structurals would yield two lakhs and the Finance 
Member would, as years rolled by, know that he could not afford to give up 
even a thousand rupees. The Tariff Board went entirety outside its terms 
Of reference which required protection of the Indian industry, and not of the 
industry aboard. He hoped that this act of the Tariff Board would not be consider- 
ed a precedent for the^ future and that revenue duties would continue to exist for 
nnancial reasons. In this case, of course, the revenue duty was also helpful to some 
engineering works in India and the noble gesture of the Congress. Proceeding, Mr. 
Mndaliar described the Tariff Board’s recommendation as well as the Government’s 
acceptance thereof to reduce the duty on galvanised sheets as ‘'most extraordinarily 
su^neing and improper . The Board had looked at this question with a complete 
ack of jimicial impartiality. He recalled the history of the protective duty on gal- 
sheets and the Ottawa Conference observations as to the preference on this 
SahM f internal consumption in this respect had grown and India 

TLa England for conversion into galvanised sheets. 

^ political calamity if this is 'not given to the 
and J appreciate that argument, but then, don’t come 

npAPflQarr f measurc. ^ And you come forward and justify this as 

are rpnnirpd because you say that galvanised sheets 

q ed by the agriculturists. What do you know of the conditions of the 
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agriculturists ? Oontinuiug, Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami ^ndaliM asked the House 
to read the piteous represeutatious made by European firms 

Section as an ludmn firm, but here was a ease of ‘““fi a 

Eno’land, which undercut firms in India. They had taken away tne orders tor tue 

Narbadda bridge, and engineering firms in India were praying 
Howrah Bridge, a like of Which work occurred only once in a lifetime, Had the 
Finwoe Member forgotten the “Buy British” slogan placarded all over England ? 
Sir James Griaa : That includes Empire goods. 

Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar Yes. but what about the slogan of home consump- 
tinn in hnmp markets” ? What we too Want in India IB home market for home 
cZumpSrfcheers). Dewan Bahadur said that if the Tariff Board’s proposals were 
accepted, the '' engineering firms in Calcutta would lose all custom to the Calcutta 

JMur ^saTd^ that before he sat on the Select Committee he would 

like to know whether it would be open in the Committee to move omission of the 

Sir James Qrigq said that a point of principle was for the chair to decide, but 
the Government regarded the excise duty a vital part of the Bill, and its loss 

would be equivalent to the loss of the Bill. , . , u j 

The President ruled that the principle to which the House would be committed 
by referriug the Bill to a Select Committee was that the iron steel indus^y re(j[uired 
protection (opposition cheers). It might be, that in the opinion of the Government 
the excise duty was essential to make good the loss, but the priuciple of the Bill 

was one of the protection to the steel industry. . . i. u t 

Sir Ahdur Rahim resuming said that that being the position he would support 

the Bill, as on ground of national defence alone Jacashedpur works deserved pro- 
tection. Concluding, Sir Abdur Bahim expressed the opinion that British industrialists 
with their keen business acumen would be able to take the maximum advantage of 

the preference granted to them. ^ u* a 

Sir Joseph Bhore replying to the debate said that it was not necessary for him to 

reply in detail, as it was the general desire of the House that the Bill should go to Select 
Committee. Sir Joseph added that Government did not iutend it to be a permanent 
imposition aud assured the Assembly that it would be removed as soon as fiuancial 
considerations permitted. The objection to the excise duty was based on misappre- 
hension. Sir Joseph Bhore next referred to Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar s remarks, 
and said that over galvanised sheets, Government proposal benefitted the agricultur- 
ist cousumers to the extent of forty-eight lakhs. Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar had 
wanted galvanised sheets to come at the same price into India, whether from Britain 
or continent. He was wrong in supposing that one hundred aud sixty rupees per 
ton for British sheets left a large margin of profit. The Ottawa Committee’s report 
did not support that veiw. The motion for a Select Committee was passed without 
division. The House then adjourned till the 6th. 


Bengal Chimin al Law Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

6th. AUGUST On the House resuming discussion on the Bengal Detenus Bil,l 
Mr, PatiVs attempt to insert a new clause, namely that section ^ 4 of the Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Supplementary Act of l932 shall be omitted, proved abortive. 
During the third reading of the Bill, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed atributed all terrorist 
evils in Bengal to the defective system of the University of Calcutta, which had led 
to the dwindling of the predominant position the Bengalees once held both in Go- 
vernment and outside. 

Strongly objecting to the measure of extern meet of Bengal detenus being made 
permanent, Mr. Satish Sen quoted extracts from Government reports showing that 
there was no justification for it. He maintained that relaxation of^ repressive laws 
was not responsible for the increased recrudescence of terrorist activities. _ 

Mr. S, C. Ultra asserted that the Bill should be thrown out. Why, in the vast 
province of Bengal, he asked, the Government should not find some segregated place 
to confine the detenus ? Mr. Mitra pointed out the various difficulties regarding 
interviews and correspondence if the detenus were to be sent outside Bengal. He 
deplored the Government’s refusal of interviews with detenus and read letters, sta- 
ting that the relatives of the detenus at Deoli had for months together no informa- 
tion about their wards. “We are now speaking of tested and untested steel”. Mr. 
Mitra said, “but where is the tested, untested or even fabricated evidence against the 
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detenus justifying their externment Oontiouing, Mr. Mitra referred to the com- 
munal riots of Dacca, in which a responsible official brought false charges against 
Hindus and yet the action of the official concerned was shielded. By the present 
Bill even the little sense of British jastice, which Indians had, would be gone and 
the future generation would hold those Government officials, who were responsible 
for such Bill and, therefore, for fostering terrorism in Bengal as being public ene- 
mies of the State. 

Mr. Bkagairam Puri, recording protest against the Bill, asked why the Govern- 
ment did not wait to bring this Bill before the Assembly next January. Where 
was the hurry for it? Mr. Puri contended that terrorism or anarchism was but a 
passing phase and not a permanent feature of Bengal life, and so, such a legisla^ 
tion should not be given a permanent lease of life on tho statute book. It was 
opposed to all rules of justice. 

Mr. B. Pas attributed the terrorist phase to acute unemployment in Bengal 
as well as to terrorising methods of the Government, which incarcerated Mr. 
Gandhi on his return from the Pound Table Conference. In fact, terrorism would 
not have revived itself bub for the Government imprisoning him. Yet there was 
Mr. Anklesaria in the Assembly, who bad tho audacity to describe Mr. Gaudhi as 
an apostle of all subversive movements in India. No Parsee would subscribe to this 
view of Mr. Anklesaria, who evidently was trying to hobnob with the Sanatanists 
of Guzrat for his election to the Assembly. 

Diwan Ramasmdmi Mudaliar,^ on behalf of the Independents, informed that 
his Party would vote against the Bill as the Government was not prepared to limit 
the life of the Bill to three years. 

The Home Member, replying to the debate, said that the decision of the Govern- 
ment to make powers permanent did not mean that the Act would necessarily 
remain on the statute book for ever. It merely meant that so long as the terrorist 
danger was an imminent one, this very valuable weapon would be available to be 
used. When the movement would finally be brought under control, there was no 
reason why this Act should not be repealed. It was only permanent in the sense 
that the Government wanted it to be continually available so long as the danger, 
for which the Act was required, was present. Sir Henry Craik assured Dr. Zia- 
uddiu that the Bengal Government were giving anxious consideration to the question 
as to how far the system of education was helping the recruitment of terrorists. 
Sir Henry said that by this law the Government did not hope finally to crush the 
movement. Causes were deeper than that and social and economic factors would 
require a careful examination, but it should not be beyond the wit of man to devise 
some escape from these difficulties. 


The purpose of establishing the Deoli Camp was really to put detenus in an 
inaccessible place where the Government had made elaborate rules regulating the 
condition of life of detenus. Mr. S. C. Mitra, the champion of detenus, had made 
a statement from interested parties, but Sir Henry Craik assured that he would 
see that no abuses took place and would pay a personal visit to the Deoli Camp as 
soon as possible. He further assured that there was no hunger-strike at Deoli. 

then adjourned^^^^^^^ P^-ssed the Bill by 54 against 34 votes. The Assembly 


Assam CunvnifAL Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

T . J* A Oraik moved that the Assam Criminal 

Law Amendment Supplementary Bill be taken into consideration. 

fnr -ffowe Member said that the necessity 

for the present Bill arose out of the fact that the Assam Council had recentlv oassed 
a measure barring the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of persons 
and detained under that measure which vires of that Coun^cilf ^ 

Mr. Phookan pointed out that the original Act, which was soucht to ho onnnlo 

Se“&nal°Act* wif ‘ thiv '^o^ld 1 ^ therefore until the m® mbers Lew Xt 

me orimnai Act was, they could not form any opiuion on the new bill. 

On the Uader of the Souse agreeing to print and circulate the Assam Act his 

suggestion to postpone consideration of the Bill till Monday next was accepted.’ ^ 

Oaesiaqe by Aie 

On the motions of fifjr JVonh iVo 2 /ce, the Bill to give effect in Briiioh Tndia tn 
La BUI to^'iSakr&r^Snt^^^ tZf ‘of Ll^SttZ^^'^siS 
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nse, operation, sale, import and export of air-crafts as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee were taken into consideration and passed without any amendment. 

Mechanical Lighters Bill 

^ The House also passed on the motion of the Finance Member the Mechanical 
Lighters Bill as reported by the Select Committee which suggested the imposition of 
excise duty of Bs. 1-8 on every lighter instead Rs. 2 as originally proposed. 

Mr, Bkupat Siyigh tried without success to cut down the amount of duty to Ee. 1, 
nor was Dr, Ziauddm successful when he wanted to insert a new clause making the 
section relating to raising the customs duty by corresponding excise duty over and 
above the revenue duty of 50 per cent ad valorem, immediately operative, leaving the 
other sections to the Governor-General-in-Council, 

Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill 

CoL Lumhy then moved the reference to a select committee of the Indian Navy 
(Discipline) Bill. He said that the bill was circulated last February and the opinions 
received were favourable to the bill and no point which had not been discussed in 
the Assembly had been raised by those who expressed opinions on the bill. Dealing 
first with the suspicion voiced in the previous debates, Ool. Lumby said that the 
naval policy of the Government of India was not to build big ships but to have a 
small squadron for local naval defence of India’s coasts, harbours and Indian ship- 
ping, such as the destruction of enemy submarines, conveying of ships from port 
to port, destroying mines laid by enemies, etc. As for the other objection, he said 
that by passing the bill the navy would not cost India any more than it did at 
present. Indianization was progressing. Out of 117 officers three were already 
Indians and in two years they would be 14. The ratio of two British to one 
Indian officer was not sacred and could be changed, but at present there was no 
keenness among Indian boys for entry into this service. He hoped that this would 
improve after the bill is passed and the navy gets additional status and prestige by 
being called the Royal Indian Navy. As for the constitutional objection, he^ held 
that so long as defence was a reserved subject they could not make their decisions 
subject to the vote of the legislature, but the Government of India were definitely 
pledged to consult the legislature before lending its navy to the British Govern- 
ment for defensive purposes other than those of India. Col. Lumby appealed 
to the House to give encouragement to a service which had been very much dis- 
appointed for the past six years for not being able to get a better status and pres- 
tige and was sure that members who helped in passing the bill would never regret 
having done so. (Applause). 

Mr. Sitarama Raju said that in considering the bill two questions required 
answers from the Government, who created the Indian navy, and when with these 
questions Sir Shamukham Chetty opened the attack on the bill in the last occasion 
when it was thrown out by the Assembly (non-official applause) he reinforced the 
argument of the Zamindar Association of Calcutta [Mr, B. Das : Say Loyalist 
Bengali Association) that the bill should not be passed at a time when the new 
constitution was on the anvil. The speaker expressed the discontent of the general 
public against the pace of Indianization and disappointment that India’s quota for 
the navy was within the quota of Great Britain under the armament limitation so 
that India could not build a navy without first getting the consent of Britain for a 
reduction in their navy. Mr. Raju had not concluded when the House adjourned, 

8th. AUGUST :-rResuming the discussion on the Navy Bill to-day, Sir Henry 
Gidney demanded greater Indianisation and asked the House to modify the Bill in 
rach a way as to make the present Indian marine the nucleus of the Indian Navy. 
The Royal Indian Marine is known in Bombay as a white elephant maintained at 
an enormous cost but without any good results. 

Asking the House, specially the elected members, to reject the select committee 
motion Sir Hari Singh Gour in a very convincing'^speech pointed out the dangers to 
which the Assembly was going to expose itself by giving its sanction to the Bill 
which in effect would keep the Indian Navy under the entire control of the British 
Navy and Parliament but for which India would have to pay without any controlling 
power to be exercisable by India’s legislature. The situation, he maintained, was 
preposterous. The only object of the bill was to introduce the same standard of 
discipline in Indian Navy so that in time of war, Britain might easily bring into 

14 
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requisition Indian Haval forces for which India would pay but over which she 
would have no control. 

Mr. B. Dasj speaking on the Bill, objected to sanction of Indian navy being crea* 
ted before the Army expenditures of other countries and showed how India in com- 
parison with her revenues spent lavishly on the Army. This was due to Indians be- 
ing a subordinate country. 

In a fiery speech Diwan Bahadur Eamaswami Mudaliar asked the House to 
reject the Bill altogether before they knew what would be the constitutional position 
of India with regard to the defence problems, whether India would have a free hand 
and control over her navy and whether the Indian Navy would be used outside 
Indian water without the consent of Indian legislatures. Continuing, Dewan Bahadur 
Eamsawamy Mudaliar said it was improper to say that no objection should be taken 
to the Bill because India had committed herself in the Round Table Conference to 
defence being a reserved subject and leaving the control over defence to the Viceroy. 
He referred to what happened at the Round Table Conference and asked Sir Nripen 
Sircar to bear him out. 

After Col, Lumhy replied the Select Committee motion was carried by 58 against 
34 votes. The House then adjourned. 

’A 

Indian Christians in Serviceb 

Sib. AUGUST In the Assembly to-day the Indian Christian community came 
in for much sympathy and fraternal consideration in course of the speeches made 
by Dewan Bahadur Madaliar^ Sir Barisingh Oour, Mr, Aggarwal, Dr, Ziauddin 
and others who agreed that the claims of the Indian Christian community for 
adequate representation in the Public Services and committees to be set up for 
settling the constitutional future of India, should be recognised. 

Dewan Bahadur Mudaliar said that Indian Christians like certain other minority 
communities had no extra-territorial inclinations and did not look either to Mecca 
or Japan for inspiration, They are children of the soil and they arc Indians first 
and last. 

Mr. Trivedi replying on behalf of the Government showed by quoting statistics 
that Indian Christians were represented in the services controlled by the Govern- 
ment of India much in excess of the proportion of their population. Assuring that 
their claims for r^resentation in the constitutional committees would be considered, 
he asked Mr. De Soup to withdraw his resolution. 

After stpngly criticising the Government for their scanty attention given to the 
Indian Christians, Mr. De Souza wanted permission of the House to withdraw his 
solution which the House stoutly refused, the Government Benches remaining neutral. 
Ihe resolution was ultimately accepted amidst prolonged cheers. 


Improvement of Coal Trade 

Mr, Chuznavi then moved his resolution asking the House to appoint a committee 
to enquire as to how far the present abnormal depression in Indian coal trade and 
industry was due to the work of the State-owned railway collieries and present sur- 

cnarge of railway freight on coal and other causes and to suggest ways and means 
for its improvement, 

coal as a key and basic industry and as being vital to the 
emphasised by Mr. Ghuznavi in support of his re- 
coal was a national asset and of all the countries in the 
nf Mr 9nly second to Great Britain in the volume and production 

control of the potential productive 
^ A® prices to a higher economic level. Some other 

the of .^cp^ods to a great extent the improvement in 

cwneH Pn acquisition and development of uneconomic State- 

cOTBumw “Tn°7n .railways being the single largest 

distanofi enni trofflo railway freight of 15 p. c. surcharge on long 

freight- /iri differential^ treatment to 0. P. coal in the matter of railway 
And increasing substitution of oil fuel in the place of coal 

to nav cessfis which no Gather industry except coal is required 

for not be made an excuse 

collSMurMPa^ said that he had] the support of 

wmter orMSi-inf uvi S- .*9‘al output and had the backing of three 

8.J. sxi3s‘cS4?.i".t? ““ ““ 
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Mr, P. B, Rau, Financial Commissioner, replying said that Mr. Ghuznavi had 
changed his views in as much as two years ago the latter advocated the lowering oi 
prices in coal whereas to-day he wanted to rajse the price in coal. ^ 

On assurances being given that the Government would enquire into the conaition 
of the coal trade, Mr. Ghuznavi withdrew his resolution. The House then adjournea 
till the 18th. 

Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

ISth. AUGUST Questions over, the Assembly resumed discussion of tlie ^!: 
am Bill. Mr, Phookayi objected to the measure 9 a two grounds, namely, that it 
was bad in law to detain persons indefinitely without trial 'on evidence tendered 
which was not tested and that the law was unnecessary specially in his province where 
even boyish pranks of frightening others with toy pistols or use of crackers even 
on festive occasions were absent. Continuing, Mr. Phookan said that ti^ procedure 
adopted in detaining persons on mere suspicion without trial is looked upon wi 
grave suspicion by the public. He warned the Government that by the introduction 
of the measure, the Government cannot achieve their object. 

Amidst loud cheers, Mr. A’. C. rose to oppose the Bill. He emphasised 

that so for as Bengal is concerned, the right of appeal is not now 
as a valued one as in almost all cases, persons convicted by Special Tribunals wn 
succeed in getting themselves acquitted on appeal are immediately arrested under 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Law Amendment ^ Act. 

Government’s undermining respect of the people in the Bribsh judicial syste 
has been so long working as a bulwark against all anti- Govern me^ 
observed that High Courts should be saved from such humiliation. He even asKea 
if the High Courts had that amount of independence which ^^ey generaUy en]oy 
in dealing with political cases. In Bengal, he said, public confidence , , , 

shaken in the independence of the judges. ^ With reference to the he ^oted 

at length from the speech made by Justice Shadilal on bis retirement m 7. . 

addresses presented to him where he mentioned diflSculties and pisad vantages ^ ^ 
the judges suffer from in following the doctrine of^ British judicial ^ d 

peculiar circumstances in India which tend to impair the independence ot t 

Matin Choudhury opposing the Bill said the eirenmstances in Assam 
are quite different from Bengal and no such legislation can be justified. ^ 1 

Sardar Sant Singh thought that the repeal of repressive laws was the only 
remedy of terrorist menace. Time had come, he observed, when Government nad 
better to decide once for all whether they wanted the rule of law or rule of repression. 
Mr. J. B, Scott and M.r, Ankles aria supported the bill. Mr. Shaft Vauat 
thought that Government had a poor case in justification of the bill. 

Why the Government were afraid of the judiciary, asked Mr. C. Mitra who 
entered into a strong protest against continued encroachment on Indian judiciary by 
the es^ecutive 

Admitting that the provisions in. the Bengal or the Assam Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Acts were quite drastic, the Law Member argued the case from the standpoint 
of a purely professional lawyer, saying that if the statute provided that persons 
could be detained without trial the High Court had no right to interfere. 

Dewan Bahadur RamaswaTni Mudaliar considered the_ section of the jMII barring 
the jurisdiction of the High Court as most dangerous which should not be treated 

in a light-hearted fashion. , f 

After Sir Henry Graik had replied, the motion for consideration of the Bill was 

passed by 56 against 28 votes. The House then adjourned, 

14th. AUGUST The Assembly passed by 47 to 22 votes the Assam Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. Mr. Mitra was the only person who spoke opposing the 
Bill at the third reading stage. 

Indian Army Amend. Bill 

Col, Lumhy then moved consideration of the Bill as reported by the select commit^e. 
In doing so, he read a letter from the Commandant of the Military Academy showing that 
the progress made by cadets was very satisfactory and that the academy had made 
a wonderful beginning. Training there was more in keeping with Indian tradition 
than obtained at Sandhurst. It was not true that Indian cadets would suffer under 
any inferiority complex as compared to Sandhrust cadets. He appealed to h 
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House not to make the question of the superiority or inferiority comples a stunt 
and give young Indian officers a square deal. 

The President disallowed Mr. Harbans Singh’s amendments which were of a 
dilatory character. 

^marking that the select committee did not recommend any postponement 
Kunwar Bagnbir Singh said that the bill was necessary. He urged equal oppor- 
tunities for Indian officers as enjoyed by British officers. He was afraid the 
principle underlying the bill was dictated by the War Office. 

Mr. B. Y. Jadmv, while supporting the bill, complained that salary and allow- 
ances given to Indian commissioned officers were low as compared to those given 
to officers from Britain. The speaker reminded the House of the assurance given 
by the Gommander-in-Chief in 1931 that the question of Indianisation would be 

S ed in the light of conduct and efficiency of Indian officers seven years after 
said that the Commander-in -Chief of 1938 should carry out that promise. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim spoke for three quarters of an hour. He complimented Col. 
Lumby for his conciliatory spirit in the select committee and for his eloquent 
speech in the House but the fact remained that Indian commissioned officers, even 
if duly qualified, would not be able to command mixed formations which would 
include British Officers. Which meant that Indian officers would feel their progress 
hampered in higher commands and would not be able to look forward such chances 
of command. Col. Lumby tried to draw a red herring across their path by talking 
against superiority and inferiority complex, but the House was accustomed to such 
things from Government members and would not be taken in by it. (Laughter.) 
The position of Indian commissioned officers would be like a provincial service 
officer appointed to listed posts, whereas the I. C. S. received promotion automati- 
cally. He wanted an assurance from the Army Secretary that distinction would not be 
made in higher commands and regulations drawn hereafter must honour that assurance. 

Coh Lumby replying to the debate said that the question divided itself into two! 
Firstly, the position of the Indian commisiqned officers in the Indian Army would 
be the same as of a British officer in British service. Secondly, as regards the 
British army in India, it belonged to a different service and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be prepared to give complete power of command to anybody who 
did not belong to that service. But it would be open to the Commander-in-Chief 
a^ commanders on special occasions to decide to appoint Indian commissioned 
officers to command mixed formations. Such issue would not arise for another 
20 years at least and he could not say what a Commander-in-Chief or Commander 
of those days womd do when such contingency arose. It seemed to him that it 
would be very difficult to refuse such Indian officer the command of a mixed for- 
mation. Or an alternative would be to keep British and Indian formations altogether 
separate. He felt that it was open to the House to leave things as they were and 
not mye Dehradun cadets Indian commission, but he also felt that sooner or later 
if Inman aspirations were to be fulfilled an Indian commission would have to be 
started and the service cut into two. It was not a question of superiority or 
infewrity complex, but of two types of service, one British and one Indian. ^ 
Ine motion to take the bill into consideration was adopted by 44 to 31 votes. 

president’s Impoetant Exiling 

intricate legal situation arose in which 
n Sansingh Gowr, the Law Member, the Army Secretary, 

Sa^swamy Mudahar and the President took part when Sir 
amendment to the Army Bill in the Assembly to-day. 

TnSfa^ and power of command, rank and precedence of the 

T ^ ^ officers in the Indian Army the same as those of the British 
offiMrs m the Indian Army in all units and formations, 

of to was outside the competence 

wliit>>i mifxif Indian Army Act to legislate in a way 

affect the Bntish officers serving in the Indian Army. ^ 

whde Barisingh Gour pointed out tLt in that ease the 

otoM fonUrfn 1 ®? >‘8 olauses, notably clause 5. 20, 22 and 

The S ^®S'slation which concerned the British ofSoers. 

eiallv affectinc anfl affect’, said that affecting means prejudi- 
cially affectedf’ ” clauses the position of British ofBcers was not prejudi- 
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The House was in eager suspense when Sir Shanmukham Chetiy rose to give his 
ruling on the point of order, and after quoting relevant acts and sections relating 
to the issue, he held amidst deafening cheers that Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment 
was 'intra vires’ of the Assembly. In support of his ruling Sir Shanmukham Ohetty 
observed : “The legislative jurisdiction of Indian legislature is derived from the 
authority of British Parliament. Limitations imposed on the legislative jurisdiction 
of this House are contained in section 65 of the Government of India Act. When- 
ever the question is raised whether a certain provision is ^ultra vires’ or 'intra 
vires’ of this legislature, the Chair has to carefully examine the provisions of section 
65 of the Government of India Act. ^ Sub-clause I of section 65 defines the terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction of this House. The amendment and the clause in 
question have first to be examined as to whether it is covered by paucity of terri- 
torial and personal jurisdiction conferred upon this legislature by section 65.'’ 

After quoting a relevant sub-section of section 65 of the Government of India 
Act, Sir Shanmukham Chetty asserted : “The Indian Legislature had got powers 
to legislate for the Indian forces serving in India. The ’Indian Forces has got 
only a territorial connotation and no racial connotation. This House has got 
territorial jurisdiction over them. The Bill before the House seeks to create a new 
command of officers called Indian commissioned officers. 

“These officers” continued Sir Shanmukham Chetty, “may be composed either of 
Indiana or of Britishers and this House has got jurisdiction to legislate for both of 
these classes. The amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim seeks to define the status and 
powers of the Indian commissioned officers who are to be created by the present 
Bill. It is perfectly open to this legislature to define what the powers and status of 
those officers could be and would be. So, looking from the point of view of paucity of 
jurisdiction this House has got right to define the status and powers of the Indian 
commissioned officers. Since the Indian commissioned officers are to be created anew# 
they could not obviously have been covered by any of the provisions of the Indian 
Army Act (Parliamentary Enactment), What the Chair has now to decide is 
whether the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim even in the negative manner could 
affect the position and status of the officers who enjoy what position they have 
under the Indian Army Act or the King’s Regulations. The contention of the 
Law Member and the Army Secretary is that the amendment will affect the status 
of those British officers whose status is derived by the King’s Regulations. But 
neither the Law Member nor the Army Secretary have shown me any provision of 
the King’s Regulations by which it is specially provided that a British officer should 
under no circumstances be placed under the command of an Indian officer. 

Sir Shanmukham added, “In the absence of any such provision the Chair must 
hold even negatively that the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim does not contravene 
any provision of the King’s Regulations. 

Then the President examined the amendment in the light of the limitations 
imposed by sub-clause 2 of section 65 of the Government of India Act which pro- 
vides that the Indian legislature has no power unless expressly so authorised to 
repeal or affect the Army Act, the Air Force Act etc. 

Sir Shanmukham said, “Government’s contention is that Bit Abdur Rahim’s 
ame^ment will affect section 71 of the Government of India Act which authorised 
the King to make Regulations for vesting powers and command on the officers 
belonging to his Majesty’s forces. It has not been contended that the purport 
of sectmn 71 is to vest power exclusively in His Majesty the King. If the purport 
of section 71 was that no one except the King shall create any rules to define the 
command of officers, then the contention of the Government would be right. By 
incorporation in this Bill the amendment of Sir Abdur Rahim this legislature will 
not in any way interfere with the powers vested in the King by section 71. If this 
amendment is accepted the result will be that the powers of command with regard 
to the Indian commissioned officers will be regulated by this provision. But it 
would ^rfectly be open to override the provisions of this Bill by a new enactment, 
o* Gidney, Mr. Yamin Khan, and Mr, R, Daa whole-heartedly supported 

Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. They would have the entire Bill chucked out 
mther than see the Government not agreeing to accept this amendment. Sir Henry 
smd that there should be no more camouflage and the situation that the 
iJritish officers are unwilling to be equal in status to the Indian officers must be 
ended by all costs. Sir Henry characterised Sir Shanmukham Ohetty’s ruling as 
one 01 the greyest he had seen during the last 14 years of his membership. The 
temper of the House was at once realised when the Government detected that even 
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their habitual supporters i turned enthusiastic supporters of the amendment, Sir Frank 
Noyce declared that the Government might be prepared to accept the amendment 
but they wanted time to consider the situation to which Sir Abdur Eahim agreed. 
Further discussion on the Army Bill was therefore dropped and the House 
adjourned, 

Bengal Eegulation Eepbal Bill (Contd.) 

ISth. august The discussion was resumed on Mr, Amarmth Duties 
Bill to repeal Bengal Regulation III of 1818. 

Mr. 5. (7, Mitra said that Mr. Metcalfe had stated that the Regulation was used 
to the extent of 75 per cent, in cases connected with foreign and political relations, 
Mr. Mitra had asked for a statement about such prisoners ten days ago, but the state- 
ment had not been made so that he could not test the accuracy of Mr, Metcalfe^s 
Btatementi 

Sir Henry Craik, interrupting, said that he had laid on the table of the House 
a statement the other day, showing that of the 73 prisoners under the Regulation 46 
were for foreign and political reasons and 27 from British India for reasons of 
internal commotion. 

Mr. \difra accepted these figures, but maintained that, while the Government 
could retain that part of the Regulation which dealt with foreign and political 
relations. it should repeal the Regulation to the extent it concerned internal commo- 
His reasons was that provincial and central laws had been passed enabling 
the Government to deal with terrorism, communism and such other dangers. 

Mr. K, C, Neogy held that the Regulation was misused. He referred to the 
case of the late Mr. J, M. Sen-Gupta, who was essentially a man of peace, but who 
he landed in Bombay on return from a trip to Europe, was arrested 
^cier Regulation HI. The popular view was that this action was taken because 
Mr. Sen-Gupta presided over a Calcutta meeting, which condemned depredation by 
the police and the local authorities in Chittagong who were accused by a committee, 
consisting of landed public men, of having caused a riot. Moreover, Lord Reading 
had told them that the material was scrutinised by two High Court Judges, but 

discovered that it was not so and the Home Member had admitted 
that the information which the Government acted on was no more that what was 
supplied by informers and scrutinised by a senior police officer. Mr. Neogy asked 

^ separate consolidated law in order to deal with foreign 
ana political obligations, but, so long as men like the late Mr. Sen-Gupta could be 

imprisoned undCT the Regulation, the speaker would oppose continuance of such law 
on the Statute Book. rr . 

prasad Singh said that the Regulation did not impose obligation in 
Goverament to inform the accused of the charge against him, wih the result that 
It was possible that some of the prisoners were innocent. 

Daudi said that the Regulation was out of date and appealed to 
the present^AssemljIy ^ support the repeal of such a Regulation in the last days of 

h 0 abhorred all repressive laws, but said that 

Tu® the regulation if the Government had not possessed other 

Bose was particularly hard. A man who 

htoXSteihf&So."”" » ■‘•'-‘■I ot .0... „ I, brl.g 

wooers Regulation was always used [against national 

a view to putting down national aspirations. 

.Government to give an assurance that the 
confined to cases involving international obligations. 

Mr. Mitra flmh to the debate, answered the various speakers. He told 

Bengal Bengal were dealt with under the Regulation before the 

as the N W f Act was passed. But m the case of the other provinces, such 
mon^B excepftb^‘’B6ySonr''“ to detain dangerous terrorists beyond two 

onlvlblf^^'hnnr reached the Home Member 

of breakinff the'rilmfpA'^^f^v House. Sir Henry said he had been accused 

and this convinced him predecessor. But he had again seen the documents 

deeply fn^ved fert^L vA^oriof^’® previous statement, namely, that Mr. Bose was 
aeepiy invorvea m the terrorist movement, was quite correct. 
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Mr. G. P. Singh : Will you let him clear his conduct by a trial, even held in 
camera ? 

Sir Henry Crailc said that the suggestion required separate consideration. He 
asked that he would see whether any official record had been kept of the conversa- 
tions referred to by Mr, Bose. He assured Mr, Neogy that he was not a diehard 
and wished that Mr. Neogy had not dug up the alleged sins of his predecessors over 
what Lord Beading said when the point was fully answered in the past. As for Mr. 
B. Das, if he had studied the views of Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and even Mr. Gandhi, 
who would be the future leaders of Mr. Das, he would have known that they did 
not approve of communist activities. Of the six Communists dealt under 'the Begula- 
tion four were released as not being considered dangerous any more. The Home Member 
said that owing to the consistency and persistence of Mr. Amarnath Dutt, the 
subject had been discussed often in the House and hoped that the House could 
not accept Mr. Dutt's motion. 

The House divided and rejected the repealing Bill by 52 votes to 37. 

Minor Girls’ Protection Bill 

Rai Bahadur Raghbir Singh moved that the Bill to protect minor girls 
under 14 against their being sold by parents or guardians to bridegrooms, be refer- 
red to a Select Committee. Mr. Sitarama Raju opposed the Bill on the ground that 
the Bill was unnecessary as the Sarda Act prevented the marriage of girls below 
14, Messrs. Brijhishor^ Navalrai, Ziauddin Ahmed and others also made some obser- 
vations. Sir Isri'pen Sircar pointed out certain technical difficulties in suitably 
drafting the Bill which was ill-conceived. Mr. Satish Sen held that the measure was 
mischievous as it would interfere with legitimate marriages. Sir Sari Singh Oour 
supported the Bill. Diwan Bahadur Ramasmami Mudaliar asserted that social 
reforms of this nature should be brought about by promotion of public opinion. 
Sir Henry Craik observed that though the object of the Bill might be laudable, it was 
impracticable. Mr. Reddi sympathised with the underlying principle of the Bill. 
Mr. Ranga Iyer also rose to speak when the Honse adjourned till the 20th. 

The Petroleum Bill 

20th. AUGUST Questions over, Sir Frank Noyce moved that the Petro- 
leum Bill as reported by the Select Committee be taken up for consideration. 
The House passed without any opposition Sir Frank Noyce’s Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the law relating to the import, transport, storage, production and 
refinement of petroleum and other inflammable substances without any important 
modification. 


Eubber Control Bill 

Mr, Bajpai thereafter moved that the Eubber Control Bill be taken up for consi- 
deration, Mr. Bajpai explained that the bill was intended to give legitimate effect to 
the international scheme formulated by the rubber growing countries for restriction 
of the^ production, export and import of rubber in view of the catastrophic fall in 
the prices of rubber. The bill was passed without any change and division, 

Indian Income-tax Amend. Bill 

Sir James Grigg then moved for consideration of the Indian Income-tax Amend- 
ment Bill which was also passed without any opposition. Sir James hoped that 
the new budget would bring some relaxation in the shape of removal of surcharge 
on income-tax and customs duties which his predecessor pledged to do if and when 
the finances of the Government improved. The House then adjourned. 

The Steel Protection Bill ( contd. ) 

2l8t. AUGUST : — Amidst thumping cheers Sir Joseph Bhore moved for consi- 
deration of the Iron and Steel Duties Bill- After stating briefly the charges effected 
in the Select Committee he said that the Government ;,found it impossible to make 
any compromise in regard to excise and countervailing import duties. But he assur- 
ed that the excise duty would not be continued the moment the financial consideration 
permitted it. British structural® and plates woule be subjected to ten percent, ad- 
valorem revenue duty instead of allowing them to come to India free. Government’s 
accommodation in allowing the present protective duties to continue till the end ot 
October, was influenced hy consideration for the traders who made previous commit- 
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menta on the understanding that the present duties would continue till the end of 
the statutory period. The compromise Iwould mean a loss for the Government to the 
extent of nearly fixe lakhs of rupees although it would incidentally swell the Tata 

Excheduer. . _ __ 

Speaking on behalf of the Democratic Party, Mr. K. C. Neogy unreservedly 
condemned the imposition of Excise duty. He said he had never before seen four 
members of Viceroy’s Council sitting on one Select Committee. The Home Member 
was not included and that was the reason perhaps that he had left the House as a 

f roteat (laughter). But it would have been fair to include him also to ensure 
ndia’s steel frame which he represented. Speaking in a purely technical sense and 
not in the non-technical sense in which sometimes it was used, for example, the 
Finance Members are damped into India by Britain. Mr. Neogy proceeded, if the 
Finance Member was convinced that continental steel was dumped in India, why not 
introduce anti-dumping legislation by imposing additional import duties. 

Sir Leslie Hudson^ Messrs. Krishnamachari, Gaya Prasad Singh, Beddi and 
Bkupat Singh also spoke. After Sir Joseph Bhore had replied and the consideration 
motion was passed the House adjourned. 


22nd. AUGUST Eesuming debate ou the Steel Bill to-day, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed 
moved an amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty ou steel iguots. 
Baja Bahadur Krishnamackariar and Mr. J. Aggarhoal vehemently opposed the 
levying of excise duty. Sir Cowasje Jahangir did not oppose it as he understood 
that the Select Committee had come to some compromise on this point. Me. Vidya- 
sagar Pandya enquired what was the compromise. Sir Aldar Rahim stated that 
there was no compromise but the attitude of the Government was that they would 
withdraw the bill if the excise provision was deleted. Mr. Mody said that excise 
duty was like medicine which a prudent patient would prefer to swallow rather 
than be down with illness. Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh remarked that the Tatas 
might be prepared to swallow excise duty but consumers who would have to bear 
the full burden of it must oppose it. Messrs. B. Das, Thampan and Shaft Daudee 
also spoke on the motion, Eeplying to the discussion on Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed’s 
amendment for omission of the clause levying excise duty on Indian steel ignots, 
Sir James Grigg said that the Government would in no case agree to accept this 
amendment as no alternative scheme was found practicable whereby the loss conse- 
quent on abolition of excise duty could be recouped aud that the loss would be 
near about thirty lakhs which no Finance Member could agree to sustain. 

The motion was pressed to division and lost by 55 to 28 votes. 

By a series of amendments Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed and Mr. Ramkrishna Reddi 
wanted either to equalise the duties on British steel with the duties on continental 
products or give less protection to the States so that the interests of the consumers 
might be safeguarded specially in the matter of galvanised sheets. But all their 
amendments w«e opposed by the Government and consequently lost mostly without 
any mvision. His attempt to insert a new schedule in place of the one sanctioned 
by the Select Committee met with a similar fate. The House then adjourned. 


iu.xi’iua VJAAiljb riiUTJSUXION KT T.T. 

Dou-official day, the Assembly resumed 
KriSadn? Minor Girls’ Protection Bill. The 

lin fn *^0 withdraw his motion for reference of 

the bui to a select committee, which was granted. 


UOTorcBAimir!? Abolition Bill 

refeS ^’the'^bitS*^ Abolition Bill to. be 

the last session had not been’ received from so™ of Se pSvhicTyer 

The Temple-Entry Bill 

mov?tiiS™?n8 hT ordOT \o^ff1ve it ^ other members decided not to 
Banga Iyer rose to refer the^Bifl thundering cheers, Mr. 0. S. 

” Jew. 

toppto, to wa.. .1 ..MdAta .“.1? a 
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appealed to Sanafcaniat leaders, who Istood for eternal truth, to build separate 
temples near their own ones. He thanked the Go7ernment for taking the trouble of 
aseerfcaioiog public opinion on the Bill. The mover explained that he knew the 
limitations of his motion as it would never come up before this Assembly for fur- 
ther discussion. But he wanted to have the expression of views of the House on 
the measure. The speaker deplored that prominent Congress leaders who called on 
him BO often promising him their support to the Bill had now gone back on their 
words as they dare not face the public opinion lest they should fail to secure votes 
in the coming election. He mentioned Mr. Rajagopalachariar’s name, who in a 
signed statement in the ‘Hindu’ said that the Congress candidates should go to the 
electorates on some well-defined political issues and leave aside the questions of 
temple-entry and untouchability, these being religious matters. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer accused Mr. Rajagopalachariar of not saying what he once 
said and remarked ; 'Here is the man who has gone back like a crab*. He felt if a 
part of the community, a part forming one third of the whole were allowed to 
remain in exclusion in the name of religion that community had no right to 
exist. Proceeding, Mr, Eanga Jyer said that Mr. Rajagopalchariar, by his press state- 
ment, had driven the last nail to the coffin of the Temple Entry Bill, while the same 
Mr. Rajagopalachariar and other Congressmen went during the Delhi session from 
door to door begging for the support of Assembly members. 'Either they were 
cowards or they had no conviction in the Bill, They had thus betrayed Mahatma 
Gandhi’. 

'‘Mr. M. C. Rajah, even though economically lifted, could not enter the ternples 
of South India or enter Raja Bahadur Krishnamachan’s residence. So the Harijans 
needed religious uplift. The tragedy of the situation was that non-Brahmins in 
South India were doing worse than Brahmins regarding the treatment of the de- 
pressed classes, 

“In the name of non-violence and religion Congressmen have side-tracked the vital 
issue. Congressmen are cowards and slaves. During the civil disobedience days 
they put in the forefront women to the shame of India’s manhood which was the 
most unmanly thing to do. Congressmen should remember that the Hindu religion 
is not a humbug lixe Congress politics and God is greater than the Mahatma, and 
these religious questions are bigger than Congress planks”. 

The Raja of Kollengode opposed the bill as it had not the support of the country 
at large. 

Sir Mahommed Yakub whole-heartedly sympathised with the measure and 
asserted if the untouchables were not given equal status in Hindu society, 
they would welcome them to embrace Islam where they would find themselves in 
universal fraternity, 

The debate took a lively turn when Mr, Qunjal rose to speak in Marathi, 
He went on twitting Mr. Ranga Iyer on his acting in a reformer’s ‘role’ and enqui- 
red what Mr. Ranga Iyer had done for the cause he had now taken up. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer, who did not follow Mr. Gunjal's language, explained that bis 
grandfather built a temple in Chittoor. 

Sir Cowasjee Jekangir interpreted Mr. Gunjal and told Mr. Ranga Iyer that Mr. 
Gunjal wanted to know if he had ever given a torn shirt to the untouchables. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer : When I joined the non-co-operation movement a decade 
ago I gave all my foreign suits to the untouchables (Laughter). 

Mr. Qunjal proceeded to attack Mr. Ranga Iyer, when the latter interrupted 
and implored the Chair to give him a chance to reply to Mr. Gunjal’s charges. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer said : I understand he is indulging in expressions which is 
unparliamentary. Would you. Sir, temporarily vacate the chair in favour of one 
who understands Mr. Gunjal’s language ?” (Laughter). 

Sir Shanmukham Chetty : I expect the leaders of the parties will drawn the 
attention of the Chair to such expressions, (Loud Laughter). 

Sir Henry Graik said that he intervened early in the debate in order to prove 
that the Government were not hesitating or uncertain in their attitude. He con- 
tradicted Mr.^Ranga Iyer’s statement that last time the Bill was kept out because of 
a conspiracy between the Government and the leader of the Nationalist Party, 

Mr, Ranga Iyer, intervening, apologised to Sir Henry Craik and Sir ^Harisingb 
Gour for his statement to the Press on the subject. 

Sir Henry Craik said that in agreeing to the circulation of the Bill the Govern- 
ment had kept an open mind. Now the opinions. received showed that an overwhelm- 

15 
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ing majority was opposed to tiie Bill (Applause). The opposition was not confined 
to the orthodox section, but the local Governments and Bar Associations also 
condemned it. Depressed Classes Associations too were not unanimous'in supporting 
the Bill. Indeed, some of them opposed it and some were lukewarm in supporting it. 
Support to the Bill was confined to the intelligentsia in Jjthe town most of whom, las 
Mr. Ranga Iyer admitted, were not temple-going classes. 

Mr. B. has expressed indignation at the attack on Mr. Gandhi and said that 
he, as a Congressman, must stand by what Mr. Gandhi and the Congress had to 
say in the matter of temple-entry. 

Sir N. K Sircar appealed to Mr. Ranga Iyer to withdraw the motion, though he 
was fully sympathetic towards it. Mr. Gandhi himself had stated that iu matters 
of social reform the initiative must be taken by the minorities who should cou vinca 
the majority and convert them in the long run. Despite the tremendous campaigu 
by Mr. Gandhi a fringe of the problem had nob been touched and in the speaker's 
own province, Bengal, untouchability was rigorously and severely observed. 

Mr, M. C. Rajah said that they did not what separate temples nor did they 
wish to become Muslims. They belonged to the Hindu^Society and would fight caste 
Hindus to the last and secure admission to temples. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer withdrew motion in view of the opposition to the Bill and the 
fact that sufficient fire had nob yet been kindled in the hearts of even the depressed 
classes. The House then adjourned till the 25tb. 


; Steel Protection Bill (Contd.) 


25th, AUGUST The House resumed discussion of the Steel Protection Bill to-day, 
and several amendments aiming to reduce the import duty on galvanised sheets and 
excise duty on Indian steel ignots were rejected as also an amendment by Dr. 
Ziauddin Ahmed in limiting the life of the bill to five years. 

There was some discussion of the question of admissibility of Mr. Vidyasagar 
Pandya^s amendment giving power to the Governor- General to fix a fair selling 
price of steel products made in India. 

Sir Joseph Bhore said that the amendment was outside the scope of the bill to 
which the President agreed. Sir Abdnr Rahim moved an amendment making increas- 
ing or decreasing of duty on imported or locally manufactured articles by the 
Governor-General subject to the approval of the legislature. Sir Joseph Bhore said 
that in the present case it was not desirable that an action was to be taken by the 
Government for modifying the duties with the idea of carrying out the intention 
of the legislature, namely, to maintain a particular level of protection for the steel 
industry. The powers^ of modifying the duties in order to maintain a particular 
level had been left with the Government for many years and there had been no 

complaint that the Executive used the powers arbitrarily contrary to the intention 
of the legislature, 

The amendment was put to the vote and lost by 52 votes to 30. 


later rejected by fifiyone against twentyseven votes the amendment 
moved by Mr. A. G. Neogy for deletion of the proviso in clause two which lays 
down that duty available on ^y such article shall in no case be less than the duty 
leviable on a hh® article of British manufacture. Mr. Ncogy asked what was the 
quid-pro-quo for such a p^vision, whether it was entirely on economical grounds, 
or for any political reasons. He feared that this proviso was in the nature of a most- 

on^sS^^b^gain^^^^^^^*^^ benefit of Britain and, if so, it appeared to be a 

^ Sir Joseph Shore assured the House they were not introducing any new prin- 

a‘ ^ot for many years/ He reminded 

Swarajist Assembly had assented to it, 

moved ?he“hiTreadiS.’“^ JoBepU Bhore without speech 


readin^Hf^sliH Pandya rose to deliver a speech on the third 

Government hiiH use bringing the Bill before the Legislature when the 

S on seenrint ‘‘V amendment. He congratulated the 

would, in the measure of protection, but he hoped that they 

expenses make and the tax-payer, decrease their over-head 

regulate their policy in such a manner that 

S &at^ appealed to the Government to see 

tnai me iatas earned out all this. The House then adjourned till the 27tb. 
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27th. AUGUST The Steel Protection Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed to-day in the Assembly without a di vision. Sir Joseph Bhore expressed 
the general hope that the Tatas would, at the end of seven years, have been able 
to establish steel industry on a foundation of efficiency and that they would do 
their duty to the country and not care so much for dividends, and at the same 
time treat national claims in a spirit of fairness and not of selhsh gains. 

Supplementary Demands 

Demands were then made for two supplementary grants for 1934-35 for Rs. 15 
lakhs and Rs. 1.52 000 by Mr. Rau and Sir James Q-rigg respectively in respect of 
new railway construction and agricultural expenses in the Sukkur Barrage area. 

Sir Cowasji Jahangir raised a point of order that the Government of India 
cannot legitimately incur any expenditure which falls within the purview of the 
provincial Government. The President ruled that the Government of India was not 
precluded from incurring such expenditure and pointed out that the Govern- 
ment of India had spent a huge sum of Rs. 23 crores over the Sukkur Barrage 
and they were naturally anxious that this huge expenditure is protected. The 
Bombay Government was unable to find out this money and the India Government 
has come to their rescue. 

Sir James Qrigg said the development of Barraige area was of considerable 
importance to the India Government as they were anxious to see that Sind when 
separated might be a self-contained financial unit. He did not understand why so 
much notice should be made over such a small amount when they sanctioned the 
India Government giving loan to the Bombay Government of nearly Rs. 23 crores. 

Messrs. Neogy and Mitra characterised Sir James Grigg’s remark as astounding 
as the question was one of principle and not largeness or smallness of the amount. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed's amendments reducing the proposed grant by Rs, 50,000 
and 3,600 were lost by 46 to 17 and 43 to 16 votes respectively. The House even- 
tually voted the original demand, division being 46 to 14 and was adjourned. 

Army Act Amend. Bill (Contd.) 

28th. AUGUST fi'iV Abdur Rahim's amendment which sought to incorporate 
a provision in the Army Amendment Bill according the powers of command, pri- 
vileges and status to the Indian commissioned officers passing out of the Dehra 
Dun Military Academy as to the King^s commissioned officers passing out of the 
Sandhurst College, was defeated to-day by 49 against 46 votes. 

Before the Bill was taken up Sir Joseph Bhore made a lengthy statement 
in the Assembly, announcing that His Majesty’s Government were unable to accept 
the position envisaged by Sir Abdur Rahim’s amendment. If, however, the amend- 
ment was passed and carried the Bill would be dropped. At the same time, he made 
it clear that a provision would be made in the Regulations for complete reciprocity 
of powers and privileges within the Indian army as between Indian commissioned 
officers and British officers of the Indian army. As for Mr. Ranga Iyer’s amend- 
ment, Sir Joseph Bhore stated that the object could be secured by the Ring’s Re- 
gulation under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method as may be 
decided by His Majesty s Government in consultation with the law officers of the 

Crown. The following is the full text of Sir Joseph Bhore's statemant in the 
Assembly:— 

“Before the debate proceeds further I desire to make clear to the House the posi- 
tion of the Government with regard to the Bill and also with regard to the 
amendment moved by Sir Abdur Rahim. ^ 

“In framing the Bill the Government have followed out the policy which thev 
announced in July 1932 in connection with the opening of the Indian Military 
Academy, of introducing certain changes in the organisation, which are implicit in 
the evolution of a purely Indian army and which will bring it more into line with 
conditions prevailing in other parts of the Empire. In accordance with this policy 
they have proposed that an Indian Commissioned officer passing out of the Aca- 
demy shall be granted a commission on the Domnion model in His Majesty’s In- 
dian land forces and shall be subject to the Indian Army Act as a first step to- 
wards bringing the whole of the Indian army officers and men alike under the Indian 
statute. 

“The Government have consistently maintained that the Indian Army Act, which 
besides providing for the legal status of Indian officers of the Indian Army deals 
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only with discipline and kindred subjects, is no place for provisions governing 
command, rank and precedence which ordinarily find a place in King’s regulations 
for the army. They therefore confined themselves to giving a guarantee in connect- 
ion with the present bill that provision would be^ made in those regulations for 
complete reciprocity of powers and privileges within the army as between Indian 
commissioned officers and British officers of the Indian Army. 

‘They made it plain that on the enalogy of Doininion armies, which they were 
following, it was impossible for an Indian commissioned officer, any more than a 
Dominion officer, to be granted automatic powers of command in relation to the 
British army in India, but that His Majesty’s Government were preparing further 
regulation which would enable the Commander-in -Chief or other Commander 
to appoint occasions when, in the interests of harmonious working of the two por- 
tions of the Army in India, an Indian commissioned officer may exercise powers of 
command in relation to the British personnel of the British Army. His Majesty’s 
Government in doing so, have conceded to future Indian officers in the Indian 
army more than they have conceded to any officers holding Dominion commission. 

“In consequence of the suggestions made in the House that statutory provision 
should be substituted for verbal assurance which I had been given on behalf of the 
Government regarding command, rank and precedence of the Indian commissioned 
officers, the Government of India enquired of inclusion in the bill of a section on 
the lines of the amendment proposed by Sir Abdur Eahim, but limited in scope to 
regulation of these matters within the Indian Army. His Majesty’s Government 
have replied that it is i npossible to accept such a proposal, because the question 
at issue is one of His Majesty’s prerogative. They stated, however, that the exact 
method of giving effect to the guarantee regarding command, rank and precedence 
within the Indian Army which is not free from legal difficulties was still under con- 
sideration of law officers of the Crown. 

“In view of this reply, the Government are unable to accept any amendment in- 
volving inclusion in the bill of any provision dealing with command, rank and pre- 
cedence.^ Consequently, they must oppose Sir Abdur Kahim’s amendment alike in 
its existing form aud in the form which would be given to it by the adoption of 
Mr, Ranga lyer^a amendment aud if that amendment is carried against them in 
either form, they would be reluctantly constrained to drop the bill with the result 
that Indian officers who will shortly be commissioned from the Indian commission 
which will make them Bubject in all respects to the Army Act and to control by 
Parliament instead of being subject, as they will be, if Sir Abdur Rahim’s amend- 
ment is withdrawn or rejected and the bill becomes law, to the Indian Army Act 
and to the control by the Indian Legislature. This result would be in the opinion of 
the Government of India most unfortunate. 

^‘The object of Mr, Ranga Iyer’s amendment will in effect be secured by King's 
regulation to be made under section 71 of the Army Act or by such other method 

as may be decided by His Majesty’s Government in consultation with the Law 
Officers of the Crown.” 


- Bhore’a statenient Sir Abdur Rahim spoke to clarify the position 

wnicn was this mat the Commission which is to be given to Indian officers gradu- 

Military Academy will be of a very limited character and 
tney wm UM nave the same power of command, rank and precedence as is enjoyed 
Commissioned Offieps. He asked the Army Secretary whether it was 
ever suggested at the time when the idea of the Dehradun out-turns would be in 
any way inferior to that of the Sandhurst out-turns. 

communique of 1932 issued in July stated that the 
“ D of Dominion officers. 

Toyiarl ' But IS there no difference between India and the Dominions, 

TnrfUn formation (Sir Henry Gidney : hear hear 7). So far as the 

DOwers of onmmamt foooOTned they will not have under the present bill automatic 

India’s cL becoming seTt-rSian' 7 

to ^^“hS*mXt'aVendS'®®‘^ ^®^ornment was not even prepared 

Dovras House that there would be reciprocity of 

K c8Si'^whelaThe^& ^“d'^.offioets and British officers in the Iniiaa aLy 

be different He. bnwrrLi^^^ .*3*’ army work eide by side, the case would 

by His Maiestv’s regulation was under contemplation 

oy OK majesty s Government which would authorise the Oommander-in-Ohief to 
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give powers of command on Indian officers over the British personnel in such cas^ 
on certain occasions when required for facility of harmonious working of the Army. 
Sir Ahdur RahirrCs amendment was defeated by 49 against 46 votes. 

Mr, Ranga Iyer did not move his amendment, and so the second reading oi tne 

bill was passed. , , , . j- 

On the third reading Mr. Reddy spoke at length giving the history of the i^ehra 
Dun Academy and the agitation in the country for the Iiidianisation of the Arm^ 

Sir Coioasji Jehangir warned the Government that the distinction which they 
were creating by this bill between Indian officers and British officers will strongly 

be resented by the country. ^ j- t j- 

Col, Luuiby replying said that in formulating the present scheme of inciian 

commission the qu<^stioa of efficiency in the army had been the guiding factor. 

The House again was divided when the motion for the passage of the^ bill 
was put before it. Great commotion prevailed for some time during the division. 
The leaders and whips of the opposition parties made frantic efforts to throw_ out 
the bill, but as luck would have it again they were defeated by the narrow ^ majonty 
of three votes, the result of the division being 51 for the bill, while 48 against. The 

bill was passed. , i t- 

Thereafter Sir Nripen Sircar moved that the bill to cousolidate law relating 
to customs duties be taken into consideration. The bill was considered and passed. 

The Viceroy’s Speech 

29t!i. august The following is the text of the Viceroy’s address delivered to 
both the Houses of the Central Legislature to-day 

Gentlemen : In greeting the hon. members this morning after my short holiday 
I need hardly tell you how delighted I am to be amongst you once again to find you 
still engaged iu your strenuous labours on behalf of India and to take this opportu- 
nity of thanking you all for the assistance you have given to my Government 
during the past four years in passing into law the many very important measures 
that have been brought before you during the period of the life of _ this Parliament 
which will shortly be coming to a close. In a message communicated to you on 
March 6, 1933, I announced my decision toextend the duration of the existing Assenobly 
for such period as might seem to be expedient in the light of the conditions 
prevailing when the time came actually to effect the extension and on Dec. 22, 1933 
I announced an extension up to Dec. HI, 1934. The question whether the duration 
of the Assembly should be further extended beyond that date required and received 
my anxious consideration and I finally reached the conclusion the propriety =,^f 
which has, I am glad to believe, been very generally recognised, that in all the 
circumstances of the case no further extension should be granted. I am sure that 
you would wish and here I can speak with all sincerity on behalf of my hon. 
colleagues, that I should express to the two Presidents my graceful thanks for the 
fairness and judgment with which they have guided the discussions in both cham- 
bers and have secured the trust and confidence of every hon. member. It is my 
custom on this occasion to give a general survey of the work done during the past 
year and of the economic and political condition of our country at the present time 
and further to tell you as far as I can the outlook for the future in the sphere of 
foreign affairs, 

Fobeign Relations 

I am glad to state that India’s relations with her neighbours^ continue to be 
uniformly satisfactory. On the frontier between Burma and China incidents occurred 
last spring threatening a disturbance of the peace among the partially administered 
tribes which in that area separate the province of Burma from the Chinese province 
of Yuman. The international frontier in that area has never been demarcated and 
this circumstance coupled with the fact that there are no maps which have been 
accepted by both the Governments as accurate encouraged certain irresponsible 
persons to engage in hostile activities against the Burma military police although 
the latter had scrupulously refrained from penetrating beyond the^ line claimed by 
the Chinese Government, That force effectively demonstrated their ability to deal 
with these marauders and no operations have been necessary during the last few 
weeks. Efforts are being made by his Majesty’s representative in China to establish 
in agreement with the Chinese Government certain principles upon which it _ will be 
possible to demarcate the international frontier and thus to find a solution for a 
long-standing disagreement. 
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Chinese Turkestan 

Events in Chinese Turkestan have caused my Government some anxiety since as 
the result of a serious revolt against the Chinese authority in Kashgar and the 
neighbourhood security of life and property were for some tinao gravely endangered. 

I regret to say that some loss of life and property were caused to peaceful Indian 
traders in spite of the unremitting eflForts of his Majesty’s consul-general to secure 
their protection. On one occasion his Majesty’s consulate at Kashgar was attacked 
by Tungan rebels and it was only the gallant defence offered by the British and 
Indian personnel which saved the consulate from more than a tfew casualties. The 
Chinese Government have expressed their deep regret for this occurrence and have 
also officially acknowledged the correctness of the consul-generars attitude of strict 
neutrality towards the various functions which have from time to time secured con- 
trol over this area. The latest news received is much more reassuring in that the 
Chinese forces together with a pacification commissioner entrusted with the task of 
restoring law and order have now reached Kashgar and are engaged in re-establishing 
Chinese authority. 

Influx of REFuaEES 

Some embarrassment has also been caused by the influx of refugees from Russia 
and Chinese Turkestan who were able to enter India via : Gil git before they could be 
intercepted. These persons were for the most part completely destitute and^ were 
frequently accompanied by women and children whose* re-oxpnlsion across the inhos- 
pitable mountains of Central Asia was repugnant to humanitarian principles. It is, 
however^ obvious that the comparative security of conditions in India might encour- 
age this influx to a dangerous extent and steps are therefore being taken to check 
, it at the frontier and it is also hoped to arrange for the disposal of a number of 
the refugees already in India by despatching them to other parts of the world. 

Afghanistan 

Our neighbourly relations with Afghanistan have not been threatened by any un- 
toward incidents on the frontier in recent months and it is hoped to secure increased 
trade between the two countries as the result of the recent visit of a trade delega- 
tion to Kabul in April last. This delegation consisted of Mr. W. W. Kind as 
leader and Lala Shri Ram merchant of Delhi and Khan Bahadur Syed Maratib Ali 
of Lahore, as^ members and was sent to Afghanistan to examine in consultation with 
informed opinion in that country the directions in which it might be possible to 
foster and expand the mutual trade between India and Afghanistan. The report 
submitted by this delegation is still under consideration but it is gratifying to 
observe the interest taken by Indian merchants and traders in the commercial exhi- 
bition which is now taking place in that city. The North-West Frontier has 
remained uniformly peaceful during the last eight months except for the various 
unimportant disputes between sections of the tribes and a few small encounters 
between the Government forces and hostile individuals which has always been a 
feature of the frontier administration. 

* Nepal 

I need not say that cordial relations as ever continue to be maintained with our 
ancient ally, the kin^gdom of Nepal. As a fitting culmination of the long-standing 
mendship that we have enjoyed with that country his Majesty the King Emperor 
has been pissed to raise the status of the British Envoy to that of Envoy Extra- 
oruipary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Nepalese court and also to receive a 

Minister of corresponding rank from the Kingdom of Nepal at the court of St. 
James m London. 


The Dalai Lama 

T passed away with the death of his Holiness 

iTnt w The late Dalai Lama, the 13th of his 

«rVi« on terms of amity with my Government and the regent 

° appomt^ed in his place pending the reincarnation of the Dalai Lama 
continues to act in the spirit of the ruler of Tibet, 

Welfare of Indian Traders 

take this Opportunity of acknowledging the keen and effective 
which members of this Assembly have always taken in the welfare of Indian 
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traders and settlers in foreign countries. There has been more than one case 
recently in which a foreign country has attempted to enforce particularly in its 
colonies what appeared to us to be unwarranted restrictions upon such Indian 
traders who have by their enterprise and commercial ability contributed largely to 
the wealth and prosperity of the place concerned. My Government have in every 
case protested vigorously through hii Majesty’s Government against such proceedings 
and as -has happened in more than one case, their protests have been successful. This 
is very largely due to the hearty support they have received from Indian public 
opinion as represented by the hon. members of this House. 

Safeguarding of Industries Act 

In connection with external commercial relations I would recall to your minds 
that when I last addressed you I mentioned the circumstances leading to the 
denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 and the 
passing of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 1933. Applications for assist- 
ance under the Act were received from a number of small Indian industries : These 
were carefully examined but eventually Government decided that it would be 
undesirable to use the Act since such a step would have prejudiced the negotiations 
for a commercial agreement with Japan which had then started. At the same time 
the needs of those industries were met where necessary in another manner. This 
was by the imposition of minimum specific duties on the articles concerned. The 
imposition of these duties was secured by ad hoc legislation— The Indian Tariff 
Amendment Act, 1934— and in fixing the level of these duties which were applicable 
to the imports from all foreign countries due consideration was given to the neces- 
sity of adequately safeguarding the Indian industry concerned while avoidings as far 
as possible, any increase in the ad valorem incidence of the duties on goods the 
competition from which did not constitute a danger to Indian industries. 

Cotton Textile Industry 

The question of the grant of substantive protection to the cotton textile industry 
in India which was the subject of a Tariff Board enquiry in 1932 came up for your 
consideration in the last Delhi session. I need not refer to the details of the legisla- 
tive measure with which you were then concerned except to point out that for the 
second time statutory effect has been given to a rapprochment between the repre- 
sentatives of an Indian and a British industry. My Government and 1 attach the 
highest importance to the creation of closer ties between the industrialists in India 
and in the United Kingdom and consonant with the interests of the country as a 
whole we shall always be prepared to consider sympathetically any agreement inten- 
ded to promote the mutual interests of the parties concerned. 

Ottawa Trade Agrebinient and after 

In accordance with the undertaking given when the Ottawa trade agreement 
was under consideration an exhaustive ^report of the first year’s working of the 
scheme of mutual preferences has been prepared and is now in your hands. I un- 
derstand that this report is now under consideration by committees of both Houses 
of the legislature and 1 shall not therefore comment further upon it. When the In- 
dian delegation led by Sir Atul Chatterjee was at Ottawa certain tentative approach- 
es were made by the representatives of other countries within the Commonwealth 
with a view to the conclusion of further trade agreements. The Irish Eree State has 
followed up their preliminary proposals and formal negotiations between India and 
the Free State were initiated in May last. These negotiations at which Sir B.N. Mitra 
and Sir George Eainy represented India have not yet been concluded. 

Anglo-Japanesb Agreement 

During the course of my address to you in August last year I made a brief re- 
ference to the denunciation of the Anglo-Japanese commercial convention of 1905 
and the negotiations for a fresh commercial agreement with Japan. As you are 
aware these negotiations commenced in Simla on September 23, 1933 and after 
lengthy discussions an agreement was reached between the Indian and the Japanese 
delegations in January, 1934. The agreement of views thus reached was embodied 
in a convention and protocol the agreed drafts of which were initialled by the two 
delegations on April 19, 1934 and finally signed on behalf of India and Japan in 
London on July 12, 1934. The convention and with it the protocol are to come in- 
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to force immediately after the exchaage of ratification and will remain in force 
until March 31, 1937. The provisions in the protocol relating to the restriction of 
the imports of cotton piece goods from Japan have, however, been given effect 
to with effect from January 1, 1934 from which date the Government of India 
reduced the import duty on the Japanese cotton piecegoods the level of that provi- 
Fded for in the agreement. The agreement while ensuring the continuance of the 
longer established trade connection between the two countries on a basis satisfac- 
tory to both, safeguards also the legitimate interests of the cotton textile industry in 
India and at the same time secures a stable market for a substantial portion of the 
exportable surplns of raw cotton produced in India. This at a time of acute 
agricultural distress should prove invaluable to the cotton growers in India who have 
been so seriously affected by the world depression. 


Indun Teade Commissioners 

You will remember that in 1930 the Government of India with the approval of 
the Secretary of State for India sanctioned a scheme for the appointment of Indian 
trade commissioners in certain foreign countries with a view to promote the export 
trade of India with those countries. In addition to the existing appointment of 
Indian Trade Commissioner, London, the scheme provided for six appointments 
one each at Hamburg, Milan, New York, Alexandria, Durban and Mombasa. The 
office at Hamburg was opened in March 1931 and an officer for the Milan post was 
selected on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission. 

Economic Development of India 

Further progress with the scheme was held in abeyaney, on grounds of financial 
stringency, the officer selected for the post of Indian Trade Commissioner at Milan 
being retained in the Commercial Intelligence and Statistics department for a period 
of training. Among the plans for the encouragement of !the economic development 
of the country my Government have, however, now decided to resume the programme 
for the appointment of trade commissioners in foreign countries. As a first step in 
that direction it has been decided to open the office of the Indian Trade Commis- 
Bioner in Italy as soon as possible and with this object Mr. M E. Abuja, who was 
selected for the post lu 1931, has been sent to London for a short period of train- 
ing in the High OommissionePs office before taking charge of his now appointment 
in Italy. The question of the appointment of Indian Trade Commissioners at other 
places will receive the early consideration of the Government of India. 


Colonization Enquiry Committee’s Kepoet 

While still on the subject of affairs which involve contact with the outer 
world there are two further mattera of relating to Indians overseas 

to which I wish briefly to allude. I refer, in tho first place, to the report 
Colonization Enquiry Committee appointed by the GovernrS^ent 
of the Union of South Africa which was published both in South Africa 
Md la this country early m July. The Government have been closely 

paying the reactions of public opinion in this country to the recommendations 
of the committee. They have also ascertained the views on the report of the Stand- 

the two Houses of the Indian Legislature. They 
T Government of the Union of South Africa 

® ®^tter. In formulating their conclusions it will be their endeavour to serve 
the beat mterests of the Indian community in South Africa, 

Zanzibae Situation 

hon. members will expect some reference, is the 
trmnliitiv) onH *'’***'* Tssult of recent legislation was oon- 

unate for the cffi.ptH'nf fho * introduction and enactment was inade- 

Xa^dv Zanzibar to be 

Zanzibar v “>0“* we deputed an 

ment of India will rnnatrfpr On the receipt of his report the Govern- 

hers may be srtMpd fbLt in further action they should take. The hon. mem- 
interesta^of tlm TnHian nn other matters concerning the legitimate 

their utmwfto^ uphold OTetseas, the Government of India will strive 
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Labour Legislation in India 

I now wish to recall to your mind the part that the legislature has played in 
the sphere of labour in continuing to participate in the policy which I and my 
Government have set before us of implementing the recommendations of the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour. In 1933 you passed an important measure which improved 
the benefits received by workmen under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, In the 
course of this session a still more important advance has leeen registered by the new 
Factories Bill, the moat important feature of which was the reduction in the hours 
of work in factories which work throughout the year from 60 to 54. 

I am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my appreciation of the helpful 
attitude of those of you who represent employers’ interests towards this great ame- 
lioration in the condition of workers in organized industries. 

On the industries side this session has to its credit the very serviceable Petro- 
leum Bill. You have now left to the executive Government the important task of 
framing suitable rules under these two acts. The helpful and enlightened spirit 
which has inspired the legislature in passing them will, I have no doubt, beneficially 
affect their detailed administration. 

During the current session you have passed a measure designed to secure condi- 
tions of greater safety for an important section of the manual workers of this 
counti^—I refer to the Indian Dock Labourers Bill which, when it becomes law, 
will give effect in British India to the international convention concerning the pro- 
tection against accidents of workers employed in loading and unloading ships. The 
Bill empowers the Government of India to make regulations for the safety of such 
workers and to provide, through a system of proper inspection, for the enforcement 
of those regulations in accordance with standards internationally accepted and 
embodied in the international convention, thus filling a gap in India’s labour legisla- 
tion caused by the non-existence of any regulations which could be said to provide 
adequately for the safety of dock workers while engaged in their admitttedly hazar- 
dous occupation. The Act which has now been placed on the Statute Book is still 
another earnest of India’s desire to conform to the highest standards in her treat- 
ment of labour. 

Our progress in matters connected with industries has not been confined to 
legislation. At the sixth Industries Conference, which met shortly before this session 
began, my Government’s proposals for the creation of a central bureau from which 
industrialists, will be able to obtain such information and expert assistance as my 
Government in cooperation with the Governments of the provinces can place at their 
disposal, met with the unanimous support of the delegates present. I hope to see 
this organization come into being jn the course of the next few months, and though 
it may seem that the beginning which is being made is a small one, I have great 
confidence that we are establishing an institution which will prove of real value in 
promoting the industrial development of this country. The conference also made 
recommendation regarding the principles on which the grants my Government is 
making to assist the handloom weaving and sericultural industries should be utilized. 
Those recommendations have been accepted in their entirety. 

Civil Aviation 

In the field of civil aviation' there have recently been important developments. 
As our ground organisation has become inadequate it has been decided to inaugu- 
rate a programme of development from loan funds. Accordingly, we hope to equip 
the Karacni-Rangoon route and the Karachi-Madras route up to Modern standards 
within the next few years and we are prepared also to organize on similar lines the 
Calcutta-Bombay and the Karchi-Lahore routes, if these should be opened up 
shortly, as it is much to be hoped they will be. You have just passed an Act, the 
Indian Aircraft Act of 1934, which will enable the Civil Avitation directorate to 
control and encourage effectively this expanding activity. 

Development in Broadcasting 

I am also glad to announce that we expect to see a similar development 
in broadcasting in the near future. My Government have decided to proceed as 
quickly as possible with the erection of a large transmitting station in Delhi which 
will broadcast entertainment in Urdu and English. This, we hope, will prove to be 
only the first step towards the establishment of a complete system of broadcasting 
covering the whole of India, under which the provinces will have the benefit of aa 
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expression of their own culture in their own literary languages with an element of 
English programme. 

Eoad Development 

Both chambers of the legislature adopted a resolution last session which will 
prolong the life of the road development account. I trust this step will be of 
material assistance to the provinces in the development of their road systems. 

Company and Insukance Laws 

I take this opportunity to refer to ’a matter which is of particular interest to 
the commercial public. It has been decided to undertake a revision of the existing 
company and insurance laws in India at an early date, The law relating to com- 
panies is that contained in the Indian Companies Act, 1913. This Act is based on 
the English Companies Act, l908, which has since been revised and replaced by the 
Companies Act of l929. Certain proposals for the amendment of the existing legisla- 
tion in India have been brought to the notice of the Government of India from time 
to time by local Governments, commercial bodies and individuals, but it has always 
been thought more desirable to avoid piecemeal legislation and to await a suitable 
opportunity when a thorough overhaul of the Act could be undertaken. The need 
for an early revision of the law has been more keenly felt recently as a result of 
the growing industrialization of India and iu particular, as is already known to you 
there has of late been much criticism of the managing agency system, ^ 

In the sphere of insurance law also the need for revised legislation is fully 

established. The rapid development of insurance business in the country during the 
past few years, not only in respect of the number of new companies formed but 
also, in respect of the forms of insurance activities other than life, c. p. fire marine 
motor and employers’ liability insurance, has created new circumstances in which 
the existing law has been found to be inadequate. The Government of India have 
therefore, arrived at the conclusion that both company and insurance laws should be 
revised as soon as possible and, as an initial step, it has been decided to appoint 

Mr. S. 0. Sen, solicitor, as an officer on special duty in the department of Com- 

merce of the Government of India to make a preliminary examination of the various 
proposals for amendment received from time to time and to indicate broadly the 
lines on which the revised legislation should be undertaken. 


Agricultueal Development 

To turn to the wide field of agriculture, which is !still to the masses of India 
source of livelihood and is, therefore, one of the primary concerns of 
the Government, hon. members must be aware that the Provincial Economic Con- 
ference which my Government had convened last April reviewed the position of the 
agriculturists from the standpoint of rural credit as well as agricultural r^arketing 
and production One of the conclusions reached by the Government of InX afte? 
consideration of the proceedings of the conference was that all possible stens should 
be taken to ascertain how far agricultural production in Ind?a ^as ^beine scientifi- 
cally co-ordinated, and whether any action was desirable or feasible to^make such 
co-ordination more efficient and more effective. My Government LcordWlv con- 
vened, mth the ready cooperation of local Governments, which I take this onnor- 
tumty to acknowledge, a conference of provincial directors of affriculturp^Rnil 

revenue officers and non-official representatives from Sus provfncS^^^^ 

This conference reviewed exhaustively the position of all the Tindpar c^^ds 

of heloinfr thn fn fcjJr i j f 0“ whole achieved its aims 

of economic un^erLkr tii^co'nfer^ « I 

chinery should be nrovidpd for fho orrat *.* wisely held that a ma* 

rdS toX euFJvIfron o/ ^ continuous study of problems 

The hon. members will doubtless he to appropriate od hoe committees, 
has been aeeeptS by my GoJeXen? ^ i. £ recommendation 

I* a 
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al activity of a country to changing conditions of demand is necessary for the 
prosperity of the agriculturist. Difficulties of such adjustment in a country of the 
size of India are evident. Adaptation to changing needs of the market will be im- 
possible of accomplishment without the acquisition and maintenance uptodate of all 
relevant information. 


Marketing Op Agricultural Produce 

Another problem of even greater practical importance to the agriculturist is the 
marketing of his produce to the best advantage. This subject was also discussed in 
the Provincial Economic Conference where there was general agreement that an 
intensive programme to develop marketing facilities for agricultural products ofiered 
the best immediate prospect of substantial results. The matter has been under close 
examination since the Economic Conference concluded. With the help of the 
marketing expert, who recently joined the staff of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Kesearch, a programme of work has been drawn up, which, it is hoped, 
will very shortly be initiated. 

Range of Marketing Activities Must be Wide 

Experience gained elsewhere shows that the range of marketing activities ^ must 
be wide. It must, for example, include the organization of an efficient intelligence 
service in external markets regarding Indian products and the requirements of con- 
sumers, both abroad and in this country. An efficient marketing organization must 
also ensure the grading, sorting and bulking of the main staple products and the 
establishment and development of regulated markets in India. The first task is the 
undertaking of market surveys for the purpose of ascertaining the data on which 
future developments can be planned. The initial step, therefore, will be to obtain 
and set out in detail the present system of marketing the more important commo- 
dities, such as wheat and rice, oil seeds plantation and special crops, e. g. tobacco 
and fruit as also dairy products in which term I include livestock. This survey 
will be carried out not only in each of the provinces separately, but also deal with 
inter-provincial, inter-state and foreign trade so as to provide an all-India picture 
of existing conditions and a common basis for future progress. The report on each 
survey will set out in precise technical detail definite suggestions regarding market- 
ing organisation with a view to improving existing conditions in the interests of 
producers. The work connected with the execution of these surveys will be shared 
between the central and provincial marketing staffs ; but it is the intention of my 
Government that at least in the initial stages the cost should be met from central 
revenues so that the urgent task of acertaining the data and formulating a co-or- 
dinated plan of marketing organization should not be delayed by reason of the 
inability of one or more provinces to meet the cost of such investigations. The 
question as to how the cost of the various organizations and activities resulting from 
these surveys should be met will be one of the future consideration on the basis 
of the benefits expected from the plans that may be adopted. 

Financial Position of Railways 

I should like also at this stage to make a brief reference to the financial position 
of our railways. This, as you are aware, has not been all that could have been 
desired during the past two or three years, though in comparison with most other 
countries throughout the world we may be said to have escaped lightly. The situa- 
tion this financial year shows much better prospects. Our earnings are better by over 
Rs. one and three-fourth crores than they were for the same period of last year. 
In the nature of things we may expect setbacks, but I am optimistic enough to 
think that these, if any, will be temporary and that the increased prosperity of our 
railways is at least an indication of a general revival of trade and commerce through- 
out the country. 


Opening of Vizagapatam Harbour 

As you are no doubt aware I had the privilege of performing the formal opening cere- 
mony on December 19 last of the Vizagapatara harbour. The development of the harbour 
has been proceeding steadily and with the improved facilities, which it is the constant aim 
of the administration to provide, it will, it is hoped, be possible in the not very distant 
future, to open the harbour to vessels of much larger dimensions than can be acco- 
mmodated at present. There has already been a substantial increase both in the 
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number of steamers calling and in the quantity of cargo handled at the port, and, 
a^Cnroved facilities become available, it will, it is confidently hoped, attract an 
ever-crowing volume of traffic in the future. Vizagapatam harbour supplies a long- 
fplfc need for & safe anchorago for ocean-going traffic on the east coast of India 
between Calcutta and Madras and should assist greatly in the development of a 
hinterland rich in natural resources by providing for its produce a convenient outlet 
to the markets of the worldi 


Civil Disobedience 

On the two last occasions on which I have addressed you I have expressed the 
belief that the msrch of events would gradually carry the leaders or the civil dis- 
obedience movement further and further away from the sterile methods of negation 
and obstruction. A year ago I claimed that events of the last few months had fully 
borne out that belief. Civil disobedience at that time maintained a precarious exis- 
tence and there were signs that the popular judgment had already condemned it. 
During the whole of the last 12 months that feeling has grown and spread and 
finallv in April last the author of this subversive movement which was started in 
1930 and renewed at the beginning of 1932 advised all Congressmen to suspend civil 
resistance lor Swaraj as distinct from specific grievances. A little later this advice 
was confirmed by the Working Committee of Congress which at the same time 
adopted the constitutional policy at one time regarded as wholly futile by many 
Congress leaders of entering the legislatures. I was myself away from India during 
the concluding stage of these events but the policy announced by the Government 
of India on June 6, 1934, had my full approval. That policy has been criticised 
in some quarters as half-hearted and ungenerous but, as I said in my speech in 
this House in September, 1932, we should be failing^ in our duty if we did not 
ensure to the best of our ability not merely that civil disobedience was brought to 
an end but that there should be no chance of reviving it.^ 

Thus though the ban on purely Congress organizations was removed we could 
not take the risk of allowing freedom to those more revolutionary organizations 
which were distinct from Congress though working at one time more or less in 
close association which its objects ; still less could wo give up the special powers 
which had been found necessary tor dealing with the movement and which had 
been given to local Governments by the Acts of this legislature or the provincial 
legislatures. The curtain has thus fallen, I hope, finally on Hhe civil disobedience 
movement and one of the objects of the policy which I indicated in September, 1932 
has been achieved. That happy result I do not attribute so much to the action taken 
by the Government as to the sturdy good sense of the mass of the people of India 
whose representatives you are and whose opinions you reflect, They recognise 
that true progress cannot be secured by carrying on an unmeaning and futile 
struggle with constitutional authority or by revolutionary methods. There is now, 
I think, throughout the country a general recognition of the truth that the right 
road to progress is not through coercion or mass action and it is because of this that 
I have the confident hope that civil disobedience will not or cannot be revived. 


Improvement m Terrorist Situation 


The problems before us, social, economic and political, are many but a solution 
can be found to these difficult problems if all classes of political thought in the 
country devote themselves to the task in a spirit of friendly co-operation. Once 
again 1 can chronicle a further improvement in the terrorist situation in Bengal but 
incidents such_ as the dastardly attack on his Excellency Sir John Anderson show 
that the terrorist organisation though on the whole greatly weakened is still strong 
in some places and that we are not free from the danger of isolated outrages whether 
they take the form of attacks on Government officers or of equally cowardly attacks 
on persons wholly unconnected with Government with the object of obtaining funds 
to keep the movement alive. But that attack on Sir ^John Anderson, providentially 
wholly unsuccessful, undoubtedly had the effect of rousing public opinion against 
terrorism as perhaps nothing else could have done and called forth from all sides 
condemnation of the cult of assassination. In fact the most satisfactory feature of 
the last few months has been that there are distinct signs that a definite stand 
against terrorism would be welcomed in many quarters where in the past it might 
have been regarded as anti-uational. The provincial Councils of Bengal and of 
Assam have passed by large majorities the legislation which the local Government 
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coDBidered necessary for dealing with this evil and you gentlemen of the central 
Legislature have also accepted the legislation which we had to put before you to 
supplement the local Acts but outside the legislature also public opinion is 
theniog and I trust that the appeal recently issued by leaders of all shades or 
opinion in Bengal and the conference which they are summoning will result in 
practical steps being taken to create a healthier atmosphere in Bengal and to 
vent the youth of the province from being contaminated with these dangerous ideas. 
In this they will, I know, receive all possible support from his Excellency Sir John 
Anderson and his Government who recognise that legislation ^and police action wm 
not by themselves eradicate this hideous evil. Public opinion alone can do that and 
I am glad to see that so many of those in a position to guide that opinion in Bengal 
have now realised their responsibilities and have come forward openly with construc- 
tive suggestions for the protection of the youth of their province from the insidious 
approaches of the terrorists by providing them with wider opportunities of useful 
service for their country. 

Silver Jubilee Op King’s Accession 

Next year we shall be celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession to the 
throne of his Majesty the King Emperor and I have received and accepted an in- 
vitation from his Majesty’s Government to send ^certain official representatives from 
India to join in the celebration in London. My Government are now in communi- 
cation with local Governments and rulers of Indian States as to the best and most 
fitting manner in which this auspicious occasion should be recoguised in India. 
The King-Emperor has been pleased to intimate that it is'his Majesty’s desire that 
celebrations should be on a basis and that his Majesty’s subjects should, wherever 
practicable, have the opportunity of observing the occasion near their homes. It is 
his Majesty’s express wish also that celebrations should be as simple as is possible 
and that all^ undue expenditure should be avoided, I feel sure that when the time 
comes the princes and people of India will loyally comply with his Majesty’s wishes 
and at the same time join with their fellow citizens throughout the length and 
breath of the British Empire in celebrating 'the silver jubilee of our beloved 
sovereign’s reign. 

CoifiNG Eeforms 

I think you may expect me to give some account of the impressions I have 
brought back here as a result of my two months’ visit to England and of the 
general atmosphere towards the reforms scheme which has been under consider- 
ation for some years and is now reaching its final stages. It will, I am 
be obvious to you all knowing Parliamentary procedure, as 'you do, that it 
would not be possible for me to forecast information as to what recommendations 
the report of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament is likely to contain, nor 
again can I set your minds at rest as to the date of publication of the report for 
no final dec sion had been reached on that point when I left. As you know the 
comniittee has dispersed for the summer recess, but will reassemble early in Oct. 
in order to carry its work to completion before Parliament is prorogued. During 
my stay at home I had many opportunities of meeting and having discussions 

conditions of people, with members of Houses of Parliament, 
trade and commerce and business in India and with many 
others, both men and women, who, for one reason or a’^other, were keenly interested 
in Indian affairs. The general impression I have brought back with me is that the 
feeling amongst my countrymen in England is full of goodwill and sympathy for 
the natural aspirations of Indians in regard to political advance. A deep sense of 
the responsibility was moreover evident on all sides in the general anxiety to obtain 
information from those of us who have had the most recent experience 
of the affairs and conditions in this country. I should like to add that I came back 
with feelings of the keenest appreciation which, I am sure, will be shared by every 
member of both our legislative chambers and by the public outside, of the untiring 
labours which the members of the Joint Select Committee ‘have freely and readily 

given during the 15 months to secure a proper solution of the great problem of 
Indian reforms. 

An Assurance 

^ One assurance I confidently give you. When the new Constitution Bill is passed 
into law you may rely on my efforts to ensure that no time will be lost in carrying into 
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effect, as expeditiously as possible, the intentioas of Parliament as expressed in the 
Act. I have spoken of the responsibility of my countrymen at this present juncture, 
but we who live and work here and who have position and influence in the public 
life of this country have a ^:reat responsibility too during the coming months. It will 
be our duty to guide public opinion in the highest interests of all classes of our 
people. 

Let us put aside all racial feelings, if such still exist, det us believe in each 
other’s sincerity of purpose to continne working towards the fulfilment of our 
cherished hopes for the welfare and advancement of this country. I would ask you 
to look around the world at the present time and amid all the troubles, anxieties 
and possible dangers that we see in many countries and in diverse lands, we can 
proudly feel that within the territories of the British Empire conditions are both 
sound and stable and that we are slowly and steadily recovering from the world 
depression which has so seriously affected us all. 

For the greater part of my public life I have served the British Empire in its 
outward parts and far the greatest number of years of that life have been spent in 
this country which I have always looked upon as my second empire home. During 
that life I have become more and more convinced that it is by the influence and 
example of the friendship and close cooperation within our empire that we shall 
more aud more exercise and influence in securing peace and goodwill in what is 
distracted and unsettled world. With this in my mind let my last 
word to hon, members at the close of this Parliament be a heartfelt prayer that 
as our two races by fate or destiny were brought together long years ago to work 
for the development and prosperity of India so in the future, and particularly in 
me critical days that lie before us, Providence should guide us to still secure the 

minlment of those political hopes and aspirations which many of us have striven 
for many years, ^ j 


Indian Navy (Discipline) Bill (Contd.) 

After the Viceroy’s speech, Coh Limhy moved consideration of the Bill providing 
mr application of the Naval Discipline Act to the Indian Navy as reported 
s^ilGct committee. He emphasised that iho sole principle underlying 
me DUl was^ mere change in designation and would not commit the House 
to any additional expenditure upon the strengthening or equipment of the 
Indian navy. The effect of the bill would be indirectly to increase the status 
ana emciency of service. This was the first step taken to provide adequate 
wees to carry out ^ the local naval defence of India’s ports and shipping. 

When public cyinion demanded further advance in this direction the 

Caovernment would not stand in the way. As regards Tndianisation, they would 
regulate recruitment in proportion to one Indian to two British officers. At present 

actually serving with the squadron. But they would soon have 
14 oncers to designate. As a result of the last debate on this bill there has been a 
number of applications for service. When the bill became law it would be definitely 

laid down mat lut^ian naval forces be employed for purposes in India alone and 

not tak^ over by the Admiralty without consulting the Indian legislature or the 
Indian Government as at present, • 

Sir Sidney criticised the top-heavy expenditure over the royal marine 

i*r 11 spent 15 lakhs. Why not take the Dufferin lads for the navy 
and utilise all the avenues of recruitment to obtain the moat suitable men ? The 
present rate ol Indianisation was a comouflage. 

A brief debate followed in which Messrs, Jadhav, G. P, Singh, Ranga Iyer, 
James and Jog joined in congratulating the Army Secretary for his friendly attitude 

commiUee and acknowledged the benefit which the bill would confer 

T) elevation of their status and Messrs. Jadhav, 

snd Jog urged the acceleration of Indianization. 

debate, said that it had been definitely stated by the 
k Indianization would proceed at the rate of one Indian to two 
k^ since 1926 the Government had exceeded that 

instead of six when more than 14 officers would 

♦Lq service. The Government would consider the question of increasing 

the proportion of one and three. s 

passed and the bill was passed clause by clause, there being 
^ which was accepted. There was no debate on the 

tmra reaamg and the bill was passed amidst applause. The House then adjourned. 
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Public Accounts Committee Repobt 

30 th. AUGUST Questioas over, the Public Accounts Committee’s Report for 
the year 1932-33 was next discussed, Mr. Las criticised the huge expenditure of 
the London Stores Department, and wanted its expenditure to diminish with the 
increasing work for the Indian Stores Department in India under the rupee tender 
system. Referring to the Capitation Tribunal Report, he quoted the London audit- 
or’s report, and said that the net result was nil. Why should India pay the 
capitation charge at all for the army occupation in India ? 

Mr, P, R. EaUt Financial Commissioner, Railways, said that the Government 
were considering the question of abandoning or retaining the concession to military 
traffic, and it was hoped that would be settled before the next budget was intro- 
duced. The question of amalgamation of State railways was receiving the Government’s 
attention. Sir Frank Noyce said that the only charge against the departments under him 
was that the London Stores Department was too expensive. He showed that with 
the decrease of business done by that department, their working expenses had 
also considerably gone down. The reduction of expenditure was not in propotion 
with the reducton in business, as the Loudon Department was doing the work of 
assisting the Indian Department in making purchase. The amalgamation of the 
London and the Indian Departments was hound to occur sometime, but just now 
there were some difficulties in the way. 

Then Sir James Qrigg moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 7 
lakhs be granted as the first instalment towards expenditure involved in removal 
of the Pusa Agricultural Institute to Delhi. Mr, Gaya Prasad Singh made a long 
speech opposing the proposal and quoted extensively from newspapers, showing 
that the scheme involved a huge cost. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

3 lit. AUGUST The Assembly met to-day to conclude its session and discuss 

the case of the salt industry and receive the report of the Ottawa Committee. 

Ottawa Committee’s Repoet* 

Sir Joseph Bhore presented the Assembly Committee’s report on the Ottawa Agree- 
ment and amendment to rales. Thereafter he made the promised statement regard- 
ing India’s position in respect of exchange restrictions in Germany. He was asked 
further questioas on it by Mr. Mody, Sir Abdur Rahim and Mr, Neogy. Sir Joseph 
Shore’s statement and replies stated that Germany had taken restriction measures 
in self-defence, that there was no information that India had been discriminated 
against and that if information which had been called for showed that discrimina- 
tion was made against India, the Government of India would do everything in their 
power to see that such discrimination was removed. (Applause;. Sir Joseph Bhore 
further added that the restrictions seemed so far to have affected the exports of 
comparatively minor (?) importance and not affected commodities like cotton, jute 
rice, raw hides, skin and oilseeds. The Government of India had also asked for 
information as to how India stood in relation to the recent exchange agreement 
between Germany and the United Kingdom. The Commerce Member thought that 
the Indian Trade Commissioner at Hamburg had not been able to inform them of 
the developments as these had been too rapid. Sir Joseph Bhore agreed to keep the 
trading community informed of whatever information the Government received from 
time to time, 

Teansper op Ageicultural Research Institute 

The House started discussion on the grant regarding the transfer of the Agricul- 
tural Research Institute to Delhi. Maulana Shaft Daudee vehemently objected to 
the transfer and emphasised that better research work could be conducted at Pnsa 
than near noisy Delhi. Raja Bahadur G. Krishnamachari strongly supported the 
transfer but wanted the (jrovernment to^ be merciful to the province of Bihar and 
Orissa which had suffered in other directions as well, namely, earthquake and flood. 

The discussion on the salt resolution having been postponed, the Assembly 
sfflsion concluded at four o’clock in the afternoon and the members shook handa 

with the president who wished them all good luck. The session was then adjourned 
sine die, 

* For the text of the report see poste under section “India Abroad,” 


The Bengal Legislative Conncil 

WINTER SESSION— CALC UTTA-^lOth to 22nd. DECEMBER 

Eeduction or Electricity TIates 

The winter session of the Benpjal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta 
on the 10th. December 1934, with the Hon ole Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Ohoudhury 
in the chair. The day was devoted to the discussion of non-official resolu- 
tions. After several members were sworn in, the President, on behalf of the House 
congratulated His Excellency Sir John Anderson on his providential escape from the 
hands of two assasins in the Lebong Race Course a few months ago and expres- 
sed abhorrence and the strongest possible condemnation of terroristic methods and 
terroristic crimes. 

The House disposed of only one resolution of Mr. N K. Basu, recommending to 
the Government to constitute forthwith an Advisory Board for the province under 
section 35 of the Indian Electricity Act, 1910, consisting of not more than five 
members, two of whom shall be elected by the non-official members of the Legisla- 
tive Council and one by the Corporation of Calcutta. The idea of the appointment 
of such a Board got support from all sections of the House and was ultimately 
carried in an amended form in which the portion relating to the personnel of the 
Board was deleted. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. N K. Sasu said that since the passing of the Act 
electrical operations in the province had increased by leaps and ^bounds, hut no 
advisory board had been set up till now. It was now time that an advisory board 
should be set up. So far as Calcutta was concerned there was a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction and discontent regarding the rate at which electricity was being supplied 
to the consumers. The speaker had seen a poster which said that electricity was 
cheaper in Calcutta than anywhere else in the world. But they were to consider 
whether the rate was cheap enough for the poorest people in the world. For some 
time past they had controversies in the press and much ink had been split over the 
matter but it remained where it was. It was for the Council to determine whether 
an advisory board should be appointed to go into those (questions or not. 

His submission was that the advisory board appointed by the Government would 
cer^inly exert a moral pressure and if it was found that the rate could be reduced 
a reasonable margin of profit for the company, the speaker saw no reason why 
It should not be done. In Europe and the United States profits of all the public- 
utility companies were not allowed to indulge in profiteering. The profit of the 

company was, on paper, about 15 per cent, last year on their so-called shares. Even 
if it were 15 per cent, that was too much. 

It had bTOU si^gerted, procMded Mr. Basu, that the attack by the Indiao press 
upon the Eleetrio Supply Corporation was due to the fact that it was a British 
company. It might be partially true. They knew that all the huge profits made 
by the (^rporation were sent out of the country, not a farthing being spent for the 
M ^ ^*^**11^ soil. It had been not only suggested but proclaimed 

?? rates of the Electric Supply Corporation were lowest in the 

*®bour as well as coal were 
Supply Corporation persisted in maintaining a 
administration, taking Us cue from the Government of Bengal, there was 

MnsXt'ivrcLmiCw L® suffer for it. He understood that’thora wal a 

conraltative committee, but he did not know what its functions were. 

"M'S hSii” 

a nmba of consultative committee had been ju existence for 

Commer^ a representatives from the Bengal Chamber of 

Commerce, Calcutta Trades Association, Howrah municipality, mofussil municipali- 
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ties, Calcutta Corporation and also a member of the Calcutta Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration. Except one, namely, the representative of mofussil municipalities, all the 
other members were elected by the bodies they represented. Their duties were to 
enquire into all matters affecting the operation of the company. They held an 
enquiry recently into the allegations which found expression in the Press concern- 
ing the affairs of the Electric Supply Corporation and they came to the unanimous 
conclusion that the allegations were unfounded and that their rates of charges were 
intrinsically low and reasonable. At the time of the investigation, Mr. N. R. Sarcar 
represented the Calcutta Corporation on the Committee. As regards the dividend 
paid to the ordinary shareholders, Mr, Homan said that it was 9X% not 15 per 
cent, as stated by Mr. N. K. Basu. Procecding,-Mr. Homan said that labour and coal 
formed a negligible fraction of the total costs of the Electric Corporation. Ho 
admitted that labour and coal were cheaper in India, but the machinery, tools and 
plants for the generation of electricity had got to be imported from foreign countries 
and this involved considerable expenditure. He was not opposed to the formation 
of the Board and he thought that this would go a long way towards clearing up 
misunderstandings that had been created. What he wanted was that the Board 
should be impartial and judicious. 

The Honshu Sir John Woodhead^ replying, said that from the 1st January, 1935, 
the rate was going to be reduced to 2 as. 6 ps. per unit and he thought that it would 
be the lowest rate in India. He accepted the principle underlying the suggestion 
but did not consider that the idea of one advisory board for the whole of the 
Province was a practical proposition. As regards the second part of the resolution 
relating to the personnel of the Board, the Hon’ble Member was of opinion that the 
Government should have a free baud in the matter of selection of the members of 
the Board. 

After Mr. N. K. Basu had replied the resolution was carried as stated. 

Court Fees (Bengal Amend.) Bili 1934 

lUh. DECEMBER — A vigorous attacb;oa the Court-fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
1934 which aira.-d at putting a stop to the frequent evasion of the existing provisions 
of the law relating to court-fees, resulting in loss of large sums of money due to 
Government, was led by Mr, N. K. Basu at the Council to-day. 

Opposing tbs reference of the bill to a select committee. Mr. N. K. Basu said 

that the statement of Objects and Reasons of the bili very effectively concealed the 
idea which was prominent througout the bill, that the court-fees were to be enhanced 
most outrageously, say advisedly’^ said Mr. Basu, ^'that the effect of the bill will 
be to reduce civil litigation in the country and the Government would be killing the 
hen that lays the golden eggs.” The principle of the bill was wrong. The sale of 
justice was something which was hateful— something which was unknown either to 
Hindu or Muslim jurisprudence. The effect of this bill would be to make price of 
justice as high as possible, higher than the litigating public probably could stand. 
In their own interest the Government should see that litigation was not made more 
costly to the people. 

Proceeding, the speaker said that some of the District Judges to whom the bill 

was referred for their opinion, though not called upon to express any opinion on 

the policy of the bill, went out of their way to say that the time was inopportune 
for the introduction of a bill of this character. In 1922 when the court-fees were 
enhanced, it was expressly stated by the highest authority in the land that the 
money so realised from the sale of civil justice would be spent for the uplift of 
the people and that as soon as there was a chance of the jute tax being restored 
to the province the enhancement would be withdrawn. But what did they find 
now ? At a time when some portion of the jute tax had at least been promised to 
Bengal, Government chose to introduce a bill of this character. If there were 
evasions of the existing provisions of the law relating to court-fees — the speaker 
did not think there were many — the resources of the Government ought to be 
ample and sufficient for the purpose of preventing that. The effect of a piece of 
legislation of this nature would, the speaker remarked, go to create dishonest 
people. _Wi^t it would do was to prevent honest people who could not live iu 
amity with his co-sharers from coming to court, 

+V, on behalf of the Government, Sir B» L, Mitter, Member-in -charge of 

the bill, contradicted the statement made by Mr. Basu that the cases of evasion, 
were not many, The^ Hon’ble Member cited facts and figures to show that the 
cases of such evasion were numerous. The primary object of the bill was to 

17 
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prevent such evasion. As regards the machinery to be set up to detect such cases 
of evasion; Government would be prepared to accept in the Select Commuiee if 
any better machinery was suggested, , ^ ,, , „ , , 

Discussing the objects of the Bill the Revenue Member alluded to Mr. Basu's 
reference to the restoration of the Jute tax to Bengal ,and said that the tax was 
offered certain rigid conditions. The speaker read extracts from Sir G(orge 
Schuster^s speech in the Legislative Assembly where the Finance Member of ihe 
Government of India in announcing the restoration of a portion (d the jute tax to 
Bengal stated that Bengal must try to help herself and rehabilitate her finances. 
Even with the restoration of a portion of the jute tax Bengal r ould not balaiice 
her budget. There was a gap. They must try to fulfil the conditions and fill up 
the gap to the best of their ability. If as a result of this mc^asuie, some additional 
revenue came to the Government, the speaker thought it was up to the Council to 
help the Government to get the same. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select commitlee to report by the 
end of January, 1935, was pressed to a division and carried by G9 to 21 votes. 

Beitgal Woekerb’ Protection Bill 1934 

On the motion of Sir John Woodhead the Council unanimously decided to 
refer the Bengal Worker’s Protection Bill, 1934 to a Select Committee to report by 
December 13, 1934. The object of the bill was effectively to prevent the besetting 
of industrial establishments and similar premises by professional money-lenders for 
the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on the wages of workmen 
employed therein. The bill if passed into an Act would, in the first instance, be 
made applicable to industrial areas, such as, Calcutta, the 24-Parganas, flooghly 
and Howrah. 

Bengal Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

Sir 5. L. Miner introduced the Bengal and Assam Civil Courts (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill, 1934. The Bill aimed at amending the Civil Courts Act so that 
individual selected Munsiffs of capacity and experience might be vested on the 
recommendation of the High Court with power to try original suits up to the value 
of Es. 5,CX)0 and that the Small Causes Court jurisdiction should be raised in case 
of selected munsiffs and subordinate judges to Rs, 500 and Rs. 1500 respectively. 

Calcutta Improvement Amend. Bill 1934 

^ Sir Bijay Prasad Singh Boy introduced the Calcutta Improvement (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934, which aimed at amending section 78 of the Calcutta Improvement Act, 
19ll, so as to^ provide that Government may from time to time fix the rate of 
interest by notifications, subject to a maximum rate of 6 per cent. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 1934 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Boy also introduced the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill, 1934. The Statement of Objects and Reasons of the bill states that the Calcutta 
Municipal Act 1923, does not contain any express provision for the payment of 
by the Corporation of Calcutta to tolls and muktabs or to institutions in 
i P^.^sons employed on manual labour receive primary education. The object 
of this bill is to remedy this defect, as it is considered desirable that the Corpora- 
tion should have power to make grants to these institutions. 

Bengal Muhammadan Marriages Bill 

Marriages and Divorces Registration (Amendment) 
xSiiJ, loOi, w^hKm was introduced and referred to a Select Committee in the last 
session of the Council, was passed by the House which then adjourned. 

Kidderpur Dock Labour Strike 

12th. DECEMBER ;By 55 votes to 23, the Council rejected to-day the adjournment 
motion poved by Mr. P. Banerpe to discuss and consider the serious situation 
created by the strike of the labourers at Xidderpore Docks, Mr. Banerjee, introducing 
tne motion, made a long speech, in the course of which he traced the history of the 
stride and emphasised the grievances of the workers. The: strike, he pointed out, is the 
ast resort of the worker. It is after his repeated prayers for the-Tedress of his griev- 
ances that nave been ignored that he takes to action. He recounted how the regular 
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representations of the dock workers for increased wages and reduced hours had 
been turned down by the Stevedores Associacion for a fairly long time and how 
the dock had explored almost ail avenues of an honourable settlement before taking 
the fateful step. The workers, he continued, were poor and they were not supported 
by anybody in their very moderate and reasonable demands. He regretted the 
Government attitude of absolute neutrality, which was one more or less of uncon- 
cern, in the face of the_ apparent need of the workers for relief. This, he said, was 
the 17th day of the strike and about fifteen thousand workers were going helpless. 
Surely, it was for the Government to take definite steps, where so many people 
were concerned. Government, however, had done nothing ; nor had the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, which represented the shipping interests which was one of 
the parties aftbeted by the strike, done anything. He wondered why there was a 
Labour Commissioner for Bengal. 

The attitude of the shipping companies with regard to the dock strikers’ strike 
was explained by Afr, A, i?. E. Lockhart* He defended the action of the firms of 
shipowners in supporting the stevedores. He held that this attitude of theirs was 
justified and announced that they were prepared to consider sympathetically the 
grievances of the workers if they returned to work. He, however, made it plain 
that neither the shipowners, nor the stevedores were ready to enter into negotiations 
with the Calcutta Port and Dock Workers’ Union. This decision, he said, did not 
mean that they were opposed to genuine trade unionism, but that they were not 
prepared to admit the Port and Dock Workers' Union as a genuine trade union. 
Several other speakers also addressed the House in favour and against the motion. 

4 iT Woodkeadi intervening in the debate, explained the Government attitude 
had been that in matters of trade dispute it was better that the grievances at issue 
should^ be settled by parties themselves. He was not without hopes that there was 
^ amicable way out of the situation. He referred to the fact that the stevedores 
had announced that they were prepared to investigate into the grievances of the 
workers if they returned to work. The workers, on the other hand, were not pre- 
pared *0 to work before grievances had been redressed. Sir John Wood- 

head ^dded that in order to facilitate the temptation of the deadlock he "was prepared 
to give this assurance to the House that if they returned to work and if within 
twenty one days of such return no settlement is reached between employers and 
^ployees, the Government will appoint a court of enquiry under section 3 of the 
Trade Disputes Act. 


Working of Land Mortgage Banks 

13th. DECEMBER On the motion of the Hon'hle Naicab K* G. M. Faroqui the 
Oouncil approved of the action of the Government in undertaking, in order to pro- 
Tide the capital required for working of the Land Mortgage Banks which have been 
or will be registered under the Co-operative Societies’ Act, 1913 (IX of 1912), for the 
provision of long term credit to its constituent members, the liability involved in the 
OTMantee of the interest on debentures of a total value not exceeding 12 and a half 
lakhs to be raised by the Financing Bank for the entire period for which the deben- 

/lYi® file rate of interest for the debentures to be so issued 

dunng the sueee^ing twelve months being previously determinable every year by 

the Government before the issue of such debentures. ^ ^ ^ 

Council to approve the action of the Government, the Hon’ble 
f budget speech last March when he announced Government’s 
no!..? to establish five Laud Mortgage Banks as an experimental measure on co- 

selected centres for the provision of long-period capital on easy 
tM? then these Banks had already been established ani 
inter«?i ?! 1 P’^ypose of giving guarantee by Government to the 

hp* exceeding Rs. 12 and a half lakhs to 

Aeir ewrenfy! fiaaismg these Land Mortgage Banks during the entire period of 

interest on the debentures to be issued from time to time would be 
determined by Government for every year at the time. The lending rate to the 
^rioulcunsts vrould depend on the rate on which it was found possible to float the 
debentures while a certain addition would have to be made to cover the cost of 
expenses of these baii^, eontribulion to Reserve Bank, and the like. It would be 

^ Hou bie Minister, that the rate of interest which might be 

Sarkis i^tt prov" 
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Concluding; the Hon’ble Minister pointed out that these five banks were by way 
of an experiment and if, as was hoped, they succeeded, such banks would naturally 
multiply until there was at least one such bank for every sub-division. ^ 

Ig rising to speak on the motion Nawah Musharaf Hossain regretted the selection 
of the site of the banks. His suggestion was that these banks should have been 
located in head quarters of each Division and that instead of giving these 12 and a 
half lakhs to five districts it should have been given to twelve districts. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen^Qupta thought that Government were running a great 
risk in initiating the scheme at the present moment when the value of land had 
suffered a landslide. What were the safeguards, he asked, that had been proposed to 
ensure the success of the scheme ? He thought that the Debt Conciliation scheme 
have formed a part of the present scheme. 

Eeferring to the criticism of the selection of the site of the banks, Mr. J. AT. Basu 
said that it was after a very careful survey that the scheme for the establishment 
in the first instance, of five banks in different places had been adopted. It must be 
remembered that the object of the Government was to help the small holders who 
had very few friends to help or support them. One very useful feature of the 
scheme was that the period of repayment was not one or two years but it would 
extend to twenty or twenty five years. 

Mr, P. Bannerjee thought that the scheme was a step in the right direction and 
congratulated the Hon’ble Minister for initiating it. 

Mr SJianti Sekharesivar Roy dealt with what he described as the '‘constitutional 
aspect of tha question”. The point that he wanted to raise was this, whether it 
was within the province of the local Government to [incur any liability as had 
been suggested in the motion. 

Mr. D D. V. Hodge, Secretary, Agriculture and Industry Department, said that 
the selection of the site was made under a very careful review o£ the position and 
it was guided almost entirely by the success that the people of the various districts 
attainted in working the existing co-operative institutions. As regards the question 
of safeguards, the speaker had thought that the Government would be attacked the 
other way about and would be charged with having put loo many safeguards. He 
assured the House that ample safeguards had been provided in the scheme to ensure 
Its successful working. The motion was carried unanimously. 


Wakp Officer 

On the motion of Hon hie Hhan Bahadur A.zizul Hug^ the House approved the 
Government a proposal to advance the cost, to be recovered from the Wakf Fund 
when formed, of a Special Officer and necessary staff which Government propose to 
appoint to survey of Wakf properties existing at the date of commencement 

of the Benpl Wakf Act, 1934, with a view to estimating the extent of the income 

Tof. il® u *om the contributions payable under the Act and the 

rate which should be fixed for such contributions. 


Bbhgal Workmen’s Protection Bile 

Secretary of the Finance Department, presented the 'report of 

nn c ^ 1 which was appointed by the House on Tuesday last to renort 

very of d?h? ® 1934 which aim at preventing ’the rS5 

very of debt from certain classes of workmen by besetting their place of work The 

Bill provides that “whoever loiters at or near any mine, doX wharf or irttv raib 
1 ^ Lch whereon any manufacturing process is ^carried on 

in such minp rinni- ?p lucover any debt from any workman employed 

able with imorisonnirnt^^^* ^^-^.tion or yard or premises shall be punish- 

The onlv pJinnfrn SIX months or with fine or both.” 

™ MupS 

ill's, at”' *” ^ 

^ Bengal Allutial Lands Amend. Bill 

On the motion of ffonble Sir B. L. Mitter the Council passed clauses two and 
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three of the Bengal Ailavial Lands (Amendment) Bill, 1934 aud was considering 
clause four of the Bill, when the House adjourned. 

Estates Partition Amend. Bill 

14th. DECEMBER Eight non-offieial bills were dealt with by the Council to-day 
which lasted for forty-five minutes. 

Mr. Kisliori Mohan Chaudhury moved that the Estates Partition (Amendment) 
Bill 1933 be referred to a select committee. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government, Mr. 0, M. Martitiy Secretary to the 
Revenue Department, said that Government would nob oppose the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee. Govirnra'mt had carefully eousidered the opinions 
received, and while not accepting in full the principle of the Bill they agreed that 
a case had been made out for the amendment of section 82 of Estates Partition Act, 
1897 and possibly for its revision. 

The House unanimously agreed to refer the Bill to a select committee with 
iastruciious to submit their report by December 31, 1934. 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill, it is pointed out that in 
Piirtitioning an estate under the Bengal Estates Partition Act, (Act V of 1897) rent- 
free or lukhraj land cannot be partitioned without the consent of all the proprietors. 
Generally, such consent is not secured and the result is such land is kept “ejmali’’ 
and the proprietors of the partitioned estates are to realise cesses according to their 
respective shares in the parent estate. These proprietors are to pay the cesses to 
Government, whether they may be able to realise or not. Realisation of cesses by 
these proprietors becomes an impossibility in many cases, and the small co-sharer 
P^PP^^tors are put to much inconvenience and loss. It is, therefore, proposed by 
this Bill^ to have such lands partitioned without the consent of the parties concerned 
along with the partition of the parent estate, 

Calcutta Municipal Bill 

Banerjee moved that the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment No. II) Bill 
iJoo, be referred to a select committee with instruction to submit their report by 
January 30, 1935. 

Sill aims at amending the Act so as to allot one seat to the Bengal Bus 
Syndicate and 9 seats ^ for the representatives of Labouring classes and to make 
plural constituencies into singular ones. Mr. Banerjee hoped that Government 
would agree to refer the Bill to a Select Committee. 

On behalf of Government, Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy moved by way of amend- 
ment that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon by the 15th 
March 1935. The Hon’ble Minister pointed out that bis motion was really a motion 
for re-circulation because this Bill was circulated in August, 1933. But he found 
^at the Calcutta Corporation had aot given their opinion on it. The Calcutta 
Corporation was vitally interested in this matter and it would be very unfortunate 

^ they went in for legislation amending the Calcutta Municipal Act without having 
the opinion of that body. 

, accepteii the re-circulatioo motion, which was unanimously carried 

by the House. 

Union Boards Bill 

Rat Bahadui' Satyendra Kumar Das introduced and moved for reference to a 
select committee the Bengal_ Village Self-Government (Amendment) Bill, 1934. The 
provides for the extension of the term of office of members of Union Boards 
^om three to four years. Provision had also been made for the intervention of Civil 
Courts m the election disputes, while the minimum franchise qualifications had been 
lowe^d and education qualifications had been included amongst the qualifications 
i(K the iranchise. Provision had also been made to disqualify persons convicted of 
oncnces involving moral turpitude from being members of Union Boards. The 
power of Union Courts had been enlarged so as to enable them to try suits for 
damage by cattle trespass. Union Boards had been empowered to undertake and 
carry out measures for the improvement and development of cottage industries and 
to en]oy requisite staff for the purpose. 

Moving by of amendment that the iBill be circulated for eliciting public 

opmion by 1st April 1935, Sir Bijoy Prasad Sirigh Roy informed the House that 
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Government were considering to place shortly before the House a Bill to amend the 
Bengal Village Sol^Goverament Act with a view to remove some ot the anomalies. 

Jieplying to a query of Rci Bahadur K, 0. Banerjee, the Hon'‘hle Minister said 
that he could not give any assurance as to whether all the amendments proposed in 
the present Bill would be incorporated in the Government Bill. The motion for 
circulation was carried. 


Othek Bills Introduced 

Moulvi Tamiziiddin Khan introduced the Bengal Tenancy (Aimndment) Bill, 1934, 
Moulvi Abdul Hakim introduced the Bengel Ferries [Ame7idment) Bill 1034, Mr. 
J. L. Banerjee introduced the Bengal Medical [Amendment) Bill 1933 and Mr. 
Kishori Mohan Choudhury introduced the Bengal Tenancy ( Amendment ) Bill 
1934 [Section 148) and the Bengal Tenancy [Amendment Bill) 1933 {Section 4SC 
109 and l58A). The Council then adjourned till the 17th. 

17th. DECEMBER Sitting for full two hours and a half to-day, the Council 
passed three bills and accepted the motion for circulation of the fourth. 

Bengal Alluvial Lands Amend. Bill 

The first item that came up for consideration before the House were the amend- 
ments with regard to the Bengal Alluvial Lands {Amendment) Bill 1934 which 
was ultimately passed with certain minor modifications in the provisions. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bijoy Prosad Singh Roy then moved that the Calcutta Improve- 
ment (Amendment) Bill 1934 be taken into consideration. The Bill amended section 
78 so as to provide that the Government, from time to time, fix the rate of interest 
by notification, subject to a maximum rate of 6 per cent. 

The motion of amendment to the Bill that stood in the name of Mr. P, Banerjee 
not being moved the Bill as stated was passed without any dissentient voice, 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1934 which was intended to provide 
for the payment of grants by the Corporation of Calcutta to tols and maktabs was 
next taken up on the motion of the Minister for Local Self-Governraenb, Moulvi 
Ahul Qumem by a motion wanted to include ‘madrassas’ among those iastitations. 
The Minister accepted the suggestion and the Bill as amended was passed. 

Bengal & Assam Civil Courts Amend. Bill 

The next motion by the Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter providing that the 
Bengal. Agra and Assam (Divil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 bo referred 
to a select committee, consisting of 12 members, including the mover with instruc- 
tions to submit their report by the end of January 1935, gave rise to certain dis- 
cussions in the House. The Bill sought to amend the Civil Courts Act so that 
individual selected Munsifls of capacity and experience might be vested on the 
recommendation of the High court wilh power to try original suits up to the 
value of Rs. 5000 and that the Small Cause Court Jurisdiction should be raised in 
the case of selected Muusiffs aud subordinate judges to Rs. 500 and Es. 1000 
respectively. 

Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullich moved, by way of amendment, that the Bill be circu- 
lated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion thereon before the Isl April, 1935. 

^^cej^ing the motion for circulation the Ilan^ble Member in charge of the 
Bill said that though he was not convinced by the arguments of the members 
m favour of circulation yet in defence to the wishes of a large body in 
the House he was agreeable to accept the motion. The council then adjourned. 

Debate on the Joint Committee Report 

ISth. DECEMBER In the Council to-day consideration of the report of the Joint 
Farliamentary Committee was taken up. Towards the fag-end of the day, Mr. M* 
Bose moved the special motion : 

take into consideration the Report of the Joint Parliamentary 
belect Oommittee on the Indian Constitutional Reform and recommend to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal^at the proceedings be forwarded to the Government of India for the 
iniormatiou of His Majesty’s Governoaent and also for consideration by Parliament./ 
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In moving the motionj Mr. Bose expressed his profound regret and disappoint- 
ment that the Joint Parliamentary Committee, while admicting the reality of India’s 
political aspirations, had carefully omitted any reference to Dominion Status. 
After referring to the Royal Proclamation of l921 and Lird Irwin's declaration in 
1931 that Dominion Status was the goal of Indian political advancement, Mr. Bose 
said that the studious avoidance of any reference to Dominion Status in^ the Report 
lent colour to the suspicion that this omission was deliberately made with a view to 
placating the Conservative diehards of England who were opposed to the grant of 
responsible government to India. 

Referring to the financial aspect of the R^'porb so far as it related to Bengal, 
Mr. Bose recalled that Bengal's claim to income-tax had been partially admitted in 
the White Paper which had laid down that the prescribed percentage, betwwen 50 to 
75 per cent, of the net revenue excluding tax on companies would be given to 
the provinces, subject to the right of the Federal Government to retain a part of 
such sum for ten years. The Joint Committee had refused to accept even this 
modest proposal because of the heavy burden imposed in the Centre by the creation 
of new provinces. Mr, Bose then referred to the Simon Commission Report which 
was definitely against the creation of new provinces, but this had been over-ruled 
by the Joint Committee. 

Proceeding, Mr, Bose said that the Committee’s recommendations were calculated 
to hinder the growth of a responsible opposition or of effective public opinion. The 
weakest point m the proposals made was that no alternative form of Government 
was possible. The speaker said that he had always been opposed to safeguards and 
reserved powers which would be incompatible with real democracy but in its 
absence, he was forced to say that some safeguards, some external checks, were 
necessary to prevent misuse of power by the permanent majority. But he submitted 
that a frequent exercise of such exceptional powers would militate against the 
growth of responsible Government. 

The statement made by the Committee in their Report that the Hindu community 
among others acquiesced very considerably in the Communal Award was incorrect, 
said Mr. Bose. The recent victory in the Assembly elections from Bengal of a 
party who offer.^d opposition to the Award showed how keenly Bengal Hindus felt 
in the matter. Proceeding, Mr. Bose referred to the absence of joint responsibility in 
the Cabinet. Ministers were to be chosen on communal lines. This would militate 
against the growth of a vigorous party system and hamper normal progress of the 
constitution. Such a ministry was a denial of Parliamentary Government. Mr. Bose 
had not finished when the Council adjourned. 


19th. DECEMBER : — The Maharaja of Cossinibazar. resuming the debate to-day 
dectod thal in many respects the Joint Committee Report had deviated even from 
the Conservative path outlined by the White Paper. He particularly condemned 
inaireet Election to the Central Legislature and deplored what he called goino- back 
upon the definite policy laid down, namely, that His Majesty’s Government^s^policy 
was Dominion Status for India. Commercial Safeguards were subjected to severe 
strictures by the speaker who averred that these Safegurds were unheard of. He 

coacluded with an appeal to the British Government to make the proposals more 
acceptable to Indian opinion. 


Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin explained the Mussalman standpoint. It was a 
grave disappointment Lo^ Muslims that the Joint Select Committee had not respond- 
u opinion and that what little responsibility was in store was 

nedged in by Safeguards.^ He, however, welcomed the retention of the Communal 
Award but said that, in practice, the percentage of Muslims in the Federal 
Assembly would be far less than 33 and one-third per cent, as this percentage 
applied to seats other than those represented by Indian States. He deplored the 

character of the financial proposals in regard to Bengal. Further 
stiffening of Safeguards was another unfortunate feature. He could not understand 
the proposal requiring provision for previous sanction of the Governor in every case 
where a Minister desired to amend the Police Act. This, he considered, a slur on 
Indian seeking, as the provision did, to place the Inspector- General of 

IjDhce over the Minister. Notwithstanding this position, he could not agree with 

of the new Reforms. Although the Reforms proposals 
fell short of the public demand, he had no doubt that they were an improvement 
on the present situation. On behalf of the Mussalmans of Bengal, he welcomed the 
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proposalfl and repudiaLed that Bengal MiisIimB, in a majority, would tyrannise the 

The Raja of Nashipur deprecated the stifTcuiiig of Conservative policy in rpirorri 
to India. He deplored the fact that executive servants were placed lu a position nf 
power over the head of their Ministers. It was strange that the Communal AwaM 
and the Poona Pact should have been agreed to by the Joint Committee Thp 
Poona Pact placed the Bengal Hindus in an unenviable plight The Eaia declarpH 
that the Ootnnaunal Award went back on the principles laid down by the Lea^-ue of 
Nations and spelt disaster to the Bengal Hindu minority. He associated himsplf 
with the previous speaker in their unequivocal condemnation of the safeguards 
Finally, he appealed to Mussalmans to realise that the Communal Award was inenm 
patible with national welfare. 


Mr. W. H. Thompson, Chairman of the Bengal Council European Group asked 
;his colleagues to realise that ail points of view had been caridnlly considered by the 
Joint Committee. He considered that the Eefonns conferred very great responsibi 
lity on the Indian Govern ment. Ho pleaded for the acceptance of the Keforms' 
scheme. Referring to the Communal Award, Mr. Thompson admitted, amidst' cries 
of “hear hear,” that it left an open sore. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bal was opposed to the Award and the Poona Pact and 
hoped that they would not be included in the proposed Bill to amend the Government 
of India Act. 

Mr. J. N. Gupta deplored lack of responsibility which was a marked feature 
of the report. It was India’s emphatic and unanimous opinion that the carefully 
considered demands of most moderate section were brushed aside by the Joint Com- 
mittee. Mr. Gupta referred in detail to the injustice to Bengal perpetrated by the 
financial proposals. This economic injustice implied greater unemployment of middle 
class youDgmen. Even if other parts of the scheme were modified, the Communal 
Award portion was alone sufficient to dissuado Bengal from accepting the scheme. 
He appealed to his section of the House to use only moderate language. The 
Council at this stage adjourned. 


20th. DECEMBER . The resumed debate on the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s 
Report in. the Council to*day revealed that opinion was as sharply divided between 
Hindus and Moslems, Depressed classes and caste Hindus and Europeans and so on 
as outside the Council Chamber, ^ 


Mr. J. N. BasUj Liberal Leader, said that so far as the question of satisfying 
public sentiment was concerned, it must be admitted that the decisions of the Joint 
Pwliamentary Committee had failed to arouse any enthusiasm and had not met 
with widespread acceptance in the country. Under the proposed constitution, India 
would continue to occupy a lower place. It must have appeared to the British 
Government of the question of India s constitutional advancement during the last 
seven years of discussion that there was no difference of opinion among the various 
creeds and classes of India—Hindus and Mahommedaus, Princes and peasants, that 
they had felt very keenly about this lower status and unless that grievance was 
removed, no amount of workable constitution would make India satisfied with what 
was intended to be done under the Joint Committee’s report. He would earnestly 
urge upon all those concerned with the final stages of legislation to recognise this fact. 

Discu^ing the questioa as to whether the proposed constitution could be success- 

f ally worked, Mr. Basu said that an attempt had been made in the Report to 

introduce responsibility partially and conditionally in the centre. The form of 

Dyarchy laid down for the centre was such a new peculiar and expensive form of 

Government that it was difficult to forecast as to whether it was likely to work at 

all or not. Coming to the question of provincial autonomy* the speaker said that the 

word provincial autonomy’ was profusely used in the Joint Committee’s Report but 

nowhere ^d they find mention of the Dominion Status. But what kind of provincial 

given ? Legislative powers had been given to the Governor 

f w vortex of every day administration. Was 

that advance from the present state of things ? 

Moulvi endorsed the sentiments expressed by Khau Bahadur Abdul 

Momin on the floor of the House which he thought represented the opinion of the 
entire Mahomedan community of Beneal. ^ 

A voice : Not all. ^ 

Moulvi Abul Rassem z Yes, of all the educated Muslims of Bengal. 
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Eeferring to Mr. J, N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity Mussalmans, the speaker 
asked : Had anybody ever tried to conciliate ana win over the Mussalmans ? That, 
according to the speaker, had never been done. 

Taking part in the debate, Sir Bijoy Prasad Singha Eoy^ Minister-in-charge of 
Local Self-Government said that he endorsed every word ot his friend and leader, 
Mr, J. N, Basu, about the status of India. The speaker hoped that in the final 
stages of legislation it would be possible for Parliament to introduce provisions for 
Dominion Status in the statute. The Communal Award and ihe Poona Pact 
were a vexed question. But he must say that the Hindus of Bengal felt thoroughly 
dissatisfied because of the Communal Award and the Poona Pact. 

Mr, Amulya Dhan Ray ; Not all Hindus of Bengal. 

The Hm^hle Minister continued : Because the Hindu intelligentsia of Bengal 
will have no opportunity of working the constitution. 

Moulvi Tamizuddin Khan : Are the scheduled classes excluded from the 
Intelligentsia ? 

The Honshu Minister : I will leave it to be answered by the Hon’ble Member 
himself. Proceeding, the Hon’ble Minister said that the Poona Pact was an inflic- 
tion of Mahatma Gandhi on the Hindus of Bengal, 

Mr, Amulya Dhan Ray : Not all Hindus. 

The Hon^ble Minister : The upper caste Hindus were coerced to accept it. In 
the interest of all concerned, in the interest of the Depressed Classes, I would request 
them to meet us half way. In the interest of the upper caste Hindus, in the inte- 
rest of the province, in the interest of the Mahommedans and in the interest of us 
all, there should be an adjustment. 

The Hon’ble Minister observed that the resolution that was passed by the Con- 
gress Working Committee at Patna recently deciding to reject the constitution 
appeared to him to be very disappointing, very discouraging, from the point of view 
of the constitutional advancement of the country. 

Eeferring to commercial discrimination Sir Edward Benthal said there was a 
suggestion that British merchants intended to use this clause for their own advan- 
tage and to the detriment of the Indian trade. There was no ground for such 
apprehension. The record of the British business community showed that in recent 
years they had endeavoured on every occasion to support the just aspirations of 
India for development of her industries and he did not think that the people of 
Bengal would deny the fact that the Europeans had done their best in recent years 
to help along the economic prosperity of this province. He could assure the House 
that they would not misuse these safeguards so generously given because they 
realised that generous treatment merited generous return, 

Eeferring to the omission of any reference to Dominion Status in the Eeport, as 
complained by Mr. Basu and Hon. Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Eoy, the speaker recalled 
the Viceroy’s speech at the European Association where the goal was described to 
be a position of equal partnership with other Dominions within the Empire under the 
Crown. He asked the Indiana to be patient and said ; “If there is any difference 
between me and my fellow Indian subjects on the question, it is one of method and 
sp^. The time for bickerings for seats, for personal or party advantage is past. 
We want that front benches in this House should be occupied by people who have 
something to offer to Bengal and who have worked out a constructive programme 
and whatever party occupies that front bench I can assure it of the support of 
the European Group.” 

Mr. A7nulya Dhan Roy (a representative of the depressed class) contradicted the 
statement made on Wednesday by Eai Saheb Sarat Chandra Bal that the scheduled 
castes were prepared to reopen the question of Poona Pact. The speaker wanted to 
make it_ perfectly clear that the depressed classes of Bengal were not prepared to 
lose a single seat allocated to them by the Poona Pact. The speaker, however, declared 
that any negotiation for the modification of the Poona Pact must begin by mutual 
agr^ment with an open mind^ and on the basis of separate electorate. 

Dealing with the financial aspects of the Eeport, Sir John Woodhead, the 
finance Member, said that the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
Mgard to Federal Finance followed very closely proposals on that subject 
in White ^per, and so far as the provinces were concernea, there were only two 
changes. He presumed that final decision on actual quantum would be taken sifter 
conclusion of financial enquiry envisaged in White Paper to review probably the 
tinaimim position of both federation and provinces. “I have studied the report of 
the Joint Delect Committee with considerable care and so far as I can see there 

19 
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is nothing in the recommendations which will prevent full justice being done to 
Bengal’s claim to an equitable financial settlement.” The House then adjourned 
till the 22ad. 


22nd. DECEMBER After four days’ debate, the Council finished consideration 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report to-day by adopting Mr. S.M, Bose^s non- 
committal motion. One remarkable feature of these four days’ debate was that while 
the Select Committee’s Report was condemned on all sides politically, there was 
hardly one section of the House that did not feel specially aggrieved by particular 
recommendations. The Muslim and Depressed Classes members, who obviously 
stand to gain by the Report, felt that it might easily have been better for their 
interest. The landholders had their share of grievances ; even Sir John Woodhead 
who wears the uneasy crown of Bengal finances, had a plaintive word, ^ 


Before the debate was resumed, Mr. Shanii Seliharesioar Roy raised a point of 
order opining that further discussion on the motion could not take place because 
the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee formed the basis of the Consti- 
tutional Bill which was now before the House of Commons and in support of his 
contention he referred to Section 80 A of the Government of India Act. Mr. Roy 
further contended that it was against Parliamentary convention that the matter 
should be taken into consideration and adversely criticised in a subordinate legisla- 
ture. He also pointed out that neither the Government of India nor the British 
Government nor Parliament had sought any opinion on this measure. In that case 
perhaps it would be permissible to discuss and submit their opinion. 

In disposing of the point of order, the Hon'ble President {Raja Sir Manmatka 
Nath Rai Chaudhury of Santosh) observed i—I may tell the House that first of all 
we have to determine the exact nature of the motion before the House and the 
extent of its scope.^ Are we really considering the Bill before the House of Com- 
mons, or are we criticising the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Oom- 
mittee I hold that the motion before us is merely a resolution and the object 
behind It IS to have the proceedings of the debate on their commendations of the 
Parliamentary Committee sent up to the Government of India for the* information 
of His M^esty’s Government, evidently for the benefit of those who have framed the 
Bill and those who would give it its final shape. The Hon’bleHome Member should 
not forget that the Bill before the House of Commons may be revised and changes 
may be efiected to its clauses, either in respect of principle or detail. So, it is not 
any Act of Parliament or any ‘‘law” that we are criticising. We are merely criti- 
cising the ‘recommendations that have been made by the Joint Parliamentary 
^mmittee, on which the Bill before the House of Commons has been based. At 
tins stage, It may serve a very useful purpose if the proceedings of the debate are 
made available to his Majesty’s Government and to the Members of Parliament. 

.Resuming the debate, Rai Bahadur Keshah Ghandra Banerjee Raid that in spite 
M its many shortcomings and defeats the constitution as outlined in the J. P. 0. 
Beport was a real advance on^ the present form of government. But to a Bengali 
A interest in tl^ coming reforms evaporated when he thought of the Com- 
deputy President of the Council, wondered why 
Sininn Dominion Statue when Indian 

Sitv n?w n°“- that India ehould be given a position of 

Domimona m the British Commonwealth of Nations. He, how- 

advance ofwhat they h’adtee. constitution was a great 

me^t*weIcc^pH Home Member, said Govern- 

otmrLM a copy of the debate to the right 

said S the r®«0“'“endations of the Committee, the Home Member 

ventured tn yews of unhurried, careful work and he 

there was framework of the recommendations of that Report 
should acceDt^thBt°^nl^f diflference of opinion or discussion. Yet the Indian nation 
to work it ’'it **'® ^®®‘' }“*^6re3t of the country and ehould endeavour 

in India’s 'conatitiih’nnil that the proposals were an immense stride forward 

the Dolitieal scene ^ u to the transformation of 

with^ which the \ thirteen years ago ths storm of criticism 

which accomnanied Reforms were greeted and the forebodings 

true timt the^ma^ine™ y®i constitution had worked. It was 

true mat the machinery had creaked chiefly for want of financial lubrication in Ihia 
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province particularly, and also on account of the efforts which were made by^ poli- 
tical and subversive* movements to wreck the machinery altogether— the revolutionary 
movements which had caused their unproductive espenditure to rise to its present 
desperately high figure. 

It was easy to imagine how much better that constitution would have worked if 
they had an equitable financial settlement and if they were not burdened ® 
high and unproductive expenditure on account of successive movements, (jiven 
good-will and equitable financial settlement there was no reason why the new consti- 
tution which was a very large extension of self-government should not succeed. 

By good-will he meant to include the disappearance of the subversive movements 
which had given Bengal a bad name and landed her into such a difficulty. 

Discussing the recommeudations about the police, he hoped every one 
agree that it was necessary for the success of any Government that they slmuid 
have an efficient and contended Police Force. The two went together. The Joint 
Committee had recommended two things : that no alteration should be made in the 
general police act, and no alteration in the rules made thereunder without the 
previous consent of the Governor. It was vital to a police force that it should 
not be subject to political changes and that it should feel secure. On the 
it was necessary that the Minister who would be in charge of Law and Order 
should be possessed of a force which had that assurance. The Home Memoer 
ventured to prophesy that the ministers of ihe future need have no misgiving on 
the subject nor need they anticipate any difficulty from these proposals in whatever 
form they might have been embodied in the report. 

Referring to the committee’s recommendations regarding secret service informa- 
tion, the Home Member said that, dealing as they were with the secret revolutionary 
movement, their source of information would inevitably be secret, they should be kept 
secret, otherwise the sources of information might dry up. So long as the secret cons- 
piracy movements continued it was vital that they should keep their source of 
information safe and those who gave them that information should have timt 
security. By the recommeudations of the committee the Minister would not be 
deprived of any information ; he would have enough informatiou to enable him^ to 
pass orders if orders were required and to defend his action in face of criticism. 
But the vital point was that the source of his information should not be divulged. 
The Home Member thought it was common sense that this provision should be put in. 
Referring to the recommendations regarding the special powers of the Governor 
in conuection with the suppression of terrorism, the Home Member pointed out that 
it had been said that Bengal had been singled out for special treatment in this 
respect. The committee had been gravely impressed with the position in Bengal. 
After all, they must admit that that was not surprising in^ view of the past history 
of Bengal, in particular in recent history, illustrated as it was, by numerous acts 
which this House had been called upon to pass in order to suppress that movement. 
After reading extracts from the committee’s recommendations in this respect, the 
Home Member said that the inference of course was that before the Governor took 
those powers, there would be a discussion. Not until that had been done would he 
take those powers. Finally, the Home Member recalled the Viceroy’s speech wherein 
he pointed out that there were two alternatives before them ; either accept the 
report which laid down the broad lines of advance namely, provincial autonomy 
and responsible government at the centre or take recourse to a flat and sterile 
opposition. And the Home Member ventured to think that all sensible men would 
reject the second alternative in favour of the first. 

Maulvi Abdus Samad criticised the observations made by Khan Bhahadur Abdul 
Momin that the proposed constitution was “a great advance” on the existing condi- 
tion of things and that in spite of certain drawbacks and shortcomings, ‘‘the 
Bengal Muslims to a man” hsd the general approval of the recommendations of 
the Select Committee. The speaker recalled what other Muslim leaders more com- 
petent to speak on the subject had said about the report. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr- 
Jinnah and many other Mnslim leaders had condemned the report in unequivocal 
terms and had expressed their willingness to join hands with the Congress for 
rejecting it. Quoting the opinion of some of the moderate Muslim leaders and com- 
paring them with the opinion expressed by Khan Bahadur Momin, the speaker asked 
the House to judge for itself how far his claim to speak as the de facto and de 
jure leader of the Muslim community was supported by the opinions expressed by 
other Muslim leaders. 
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The next important point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech which required conside- 
ration was his remark that “it is good government and not self-government that 
we need.” That was exactly the argument, remarked the speaker, used by Mr, 
Churchill against the introduction of responsible government in India. Mr! 
Churchill’s contention was not accepted by other British politicians who held that 
good government was not equivalent to self-government. It was a pity that the 
Khan Bahadur was trying to outchurchill Mr. Churchill. Nothing better to be 
expected from an ex-commissioner of a division. In fact he spoke in the voice of 
the bureaucracy and not the voice of the Khan Bahadur, the accredited leader of 
the Muslim community. 

Another point in the Khan Bahadur’s speech which the speaker dealt with was 
his views about the Communal Award. The Khan Bahadur held the award as the 
Magna Charta of the Muslim community, but in the opiniou of the speaker it was 
on this ground and not on the ground that it ajffected the interests of the Hindu 
community that he had consistently raised bis voice of protest against the perni- 
cious system of separate electorate. It was a device very ingenuously planned to keep 
the Muslim community permanently segregated from their politically, educationally 
and economically more advanced neighbours, the Hindus, with a view to prevent 
the growth of patriotism and nationalism among the Muslims, ideals which a com- 
munity must keep before its mind if it ever aspired to attain political freedom. 

The speaker said that it was not yet too late for the Government to revise their 
policy and to concede to the Muslims of Bengal absolute majority on the basis of 
joint electorate by reducing the numer of seats alloted to the European community, 
a position, which the speaker knew, the Hindus would gladly accept. Unless that 
was done, the proposed reforms would bring no peace in the land and the constitu- 
tion would not be worth the paper on which it was written. 

The Honshu Nawah K, G. M, Faroqui thought that after the tumult and bustle 
of the controversy had died down it would be recognised that the proposals were a 
big step forward. They combined in them the three essential principles in the 
demand, so far made by the people of India, namely provincial autonomy along 
with an All-India JPederation brought about in a comprehensive scheme with respon- 
sibility in the centre. The Hon’ble Minister thought that the proposed checks and 
safeguards had been recommended in view of the existing facts and conditions in 
India. They were not intended to impede the development of self-government 
but were a necessary support. He appealed to all sections — particularly to the two 
great communities, Hindus and Mussalmans, — to sink their differences, to be tolerant 
of each other, to have regard for each other’s feelings and susceptibilities and to 
combine together for the purpose of working the new constitution harmoniously 
and in a spirit of goodwill. 

Mr. P . Banerjee thought that it was a scheme of reforms unworthy of a great 
nation to ofier and unworthy of even a small nation or a helpless subject to accept. 
India should not accept such a gift. Not because it had little substance in it but 
bec^se it would be suicidal in asmuchas it contained the seeds of disruption which 
m their noxious growth would strangle nationalism and split the Indian people into 
warring camps of conflicting communities and vested interests. It would spell dis- 
aster to the growth of nationalism in India. 

The Eon^ble Khan Bahadur A%izul Haque did not claim that the details of 
the scheme did not admit of further improvement but he would ask them to pause 

been suggested was not an advance on the existing state 
or things. Electorates had been enlarged by millions. The Lower House was to 
consist of elated representatives of the people and there would be no official block. 
As regards the safeguards these were preserved for the time being with a view to 
r?® the machinery worked. Referring to the Prime Minister's decision, the 
Hon ble Minister said that they had been discussing the Hindu-Moslem problem 
for the las^t eight years but they had not yet been able to come to an agreed settle- 
ment in this matter. Referring to Mr. J. N. Gupta’s appeal to the generosity of 
the Muslims, the Hon ble Minister said that the Muslims had all along been 
generous whenever any demand had been made of them. 

jJOUowing the acceptance of Mr, S* M, Bose's motion, the Council was prorogued. 
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AUTUAIN S3SSI0N^MADRAS--l8t to 4th, AUGUST 1934. 


The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill 

The Madras Legislative Council commenced its autumn session at Madras on 
the lit. August 1934 with Mr, B. E. Reddi, President in the chair. The President 
announced after the interpellation time that the Governor’s assent had been given 
to the following Acts 

(1) The Madras Nurses and Midioives Amendment Act ( 2 ) the Madras Estates 
Land Act (3) the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Batiks Act and (4) the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainment Tax Amendment Act, 

The Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill, as amended by the Select Gommitteej was 
the first to come up for third reading. The Bill aims at regulating the business of 
money-lending and pawn-broking carried on by private individuals. An important 
provision of the bill insists on the money-lenders carrying on business in the 
Madras province maintaining accounts periodically^ to parties taking loans. 

The second important provision in the bill is that money-lenders should not 
charge interest on secured loans more than 24 per cent. 

Discussions on the amendments then took place. When the clause relating to 
interest was taken up the Member announced that intimation had been received 
from the Government of India to the effect that the Government of India itself 
was considering a comprehensive scheme for all the provinces and accordingly 
suggested that the clause may be adopted. 

Mr. C. Basudev, mover of the Bill, accepted the suggestion. This roused a storm 
of protest from non-officials. Sir A, P. Patro and Sajni Venkatachalam Chetti 
disapproved of the attitude of the mover of the bill in accepting amendments 
which defeated the very object of the bill. They said the bill becomes useless with- 
out fixing the maximum date of interest leviable by the creditors. 

Sir A. P. Patro moved that futher consideration of the bill be adjourned for a 
year. At this stage the Council stood adjourned. 

Estates Land Act Amending Bill 

2nd. AUGUST Official business was transacted at to-day’s meeting of the 
Oouacil. 

Sir Archibald Campbell introduced the Bill further to amend the 
Madr^ Estate Act, 1908 and the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act, 1934 and 
moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. 

It would be within the recollection of the bon. members, Sir Archibald Campbell 
said, that on March 22nd of this year H. E. the Governor, Sir George Stanley 
returned the Madras Estates Land Act Amending Bill to this House with a message 
Kcommending the deletion of certain clauses which had been passed by the House. 
The reason he gave in his message and his recommendations were as follows : 

Although notice of the principal amendments regarding imamdais had been 
before the Council since January 1933, I am satisfied that imamdars did not antici- 
pate that those amendments would be incorporated in the Bill, In view of the 
complexity of the question involved, which, in my opinion, requires further consi- 
deratmn by the Council, I think it should be dealt with in a separate Bill which 
will be mtrodueed by the Government early in the next session of the Council.” 

, Sir Archibald Canapbell said that in accordance with the undertaking 

iS- Tvii ^ (Sir Archibald’s) speech, he was introducing 

this Bill. He had not set out at considerable length in the statement of objects 
and reasons^ of the Bill the reasons which had led the Government to undertake 
tms l^islatioQ. Briefly, these were that the Government and the courts for a con- 
siderable period, for a century or so, regarded that the tenants in an imam village 
pnnm facie kudivaram rights, and that the onus of proof that the imamdar 
had the kudivaram right — this fact could be proved by Government records that he 
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might have— did lie prima facie on the imamdar. That practice was interfered with 
by the ruling of the Privy Council on Ist July 1918 under which it was stated that 
the onus lay upon the tenant, and the subsequent rulings that the burden of proof 
did not lie either on the imamdar or on his tenant, but that each case should be 
decided on its own merits. The result had been, as far as the Governinent could 
say, that the imamdars’ tenants were being deprived of their kudivaram rights, and 
it had become necessary to do some thing to remove by legislation this durability 
under which the tenants were labouring. 

Mr. K. i?. Venhatarama Aiyar observed that he could not believe that the 
Governinent had brought the measure as the result of an urge that it had felt for 
such social legislation. 

It seeined to him that the only consideration that had prompted them to bring 
forward this Bill was that it had become necessary in view of conditions which had 
not been anticipated by the Bill of 1908. Assuming that this was a valid reason, 
he said, one would have thought that the legislation would have been strictly con- 
fined to the requirements of the situation. If the law as to onus of proof had come 
to be formulated by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a manner not 
anticipated by the Act of 1908, and if it was felt that this would work injuriously 
to the tenants, these could be provided for by a legislation confined in its purpose 
to setting right these. It was obviously conceded that the present legislation went 
far beyond this. Whatever the presumption as to kudivaram in imam villages, it 
was admitted that there were and might be inam villages where both kudivaram 

were owned by imamdars. In such cases, the present Bill contemplated 
that the Imamdars should no longer own the kudivaram, but that it should straight- 
away become the right of the tenant in occupation on the date of the coming into 
wree of this legislation. No compensation was provided for his loss of the right. 
Ima was expropriation, pure and simple. He would appeal to the House to con- 
sider whether the Government had at all adduced any reason to justify *‘Buch a 
vandaliatic piece of legislation.” The number of cases involved did not matter ; 
tne only concern of the House, as present, was whether they should pass such a 
"^bieh would result in confiscation and expropriation without compensation. 

IVaidw observed that the previous speaker had not stated any- 
thing usefifi to improve his case. Mr. Naidu, continuing, observed that beyond 
repeating the expressions “vandaliatic legislation” “expropriation”, as often as he 
Venkatarama Aiyar had not stated anything by way of argument, 
instead, the speaker would suggest to him to make some constructive contribution 
to tne solution of the difficulties experienced in the working of the Acts and to 
try to convert them by reason and argument and not by denunciation.” 

Discussion closed at 5 p. in. with the speech from Mr. T, A. Ramalingam Chettiar 
rpf Opposition said they were prepared to support the motion to 

reier tne Bill to the Select Committee. Some of them were against these amend- 
ments on the previous occasion, on the ground that sufficient time had not been 
Th^ n • * consideration of this question. That objection has now been met. 

wanted that there should be a fair and proper consideration in 
the provisions of ths Bill. 

Mr. Munuswanai Naidu had put the case for the Bill in a very forcible speech. 
Mr observation, the speaker personally agreed. At the same time, 

nir. jMaidu had conceded that if imamdars would bring to the notice of the Oom- 

mittee any real hardships they felt they would receive due consideration. Mr, 
yuettiar saia that one class of cases deserved special consideration, viz., such of the 
imam villages at the time of the grant but had since come Into the hands of several 
It would be a real hardship if these villages should be brought within the 
cat^ory of ^ estates within the purview of the Act. 

ihe motion to refer the Bill to the Select Committee was put to the House and 
carried without a division. The House then adjourned. 

The Madeas Debtors^ Protection Bill 

. Select Oommittee report on tho 'Madras Debtors' Pro- 

tection Bill (a non-official measure introduced in 1982) was subjected to a prolonged 
discussion^ in the Council to-day, when several amendments were moved and further 
consideration was postponed to the next non-official day. 

The object of the bill is to remedy some of the evils associated ' with certain 
classes of money-lenders, especially with loans advanced by professional money- 
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lenders, on the security of jewels and other articles, to small borrowers, generally 
drawn from the middle and working classes. 

A motion to delete from the Bill a clause fixing the rate of interest at 18 per 
cent, on unsecured loans aroused keen opposition from a section of the House 
and was finally carried by 64 votes against 19. 

Madras Impartible Estates Amend. Bill 

Discussion on Mr. M, Patnaik Mahasayoh Bill to amend the Madras Im- 
partible Estates Act 1904 was then resumed. Discussion on this motion was post- 
poned to the 1st Eebruary meeting to the next non*official day. 

A few verbal amendments to clause two dealing with section 9 of the Act 1904 
were taken up for consideration and passed. Section 9 dealt with the question of 
succession to an impartible estate. The following proviso was also added to the 
clause : — 

‘‘Provided that no decree made prior to the passing of the Madras Impartible 
Estates (Amendment) Act of 1934 negativing the right of any person to mainten- 
ance claimed in his own right or as representing his branch shall debar his 
descendants declared entitled to maintenance under the provisions of the said 
Amendment Act from claiming such maintenance”. 

The Bill was then passed into law. The purpose of this Bill was to declare the 
right of junior members and others of the family of the holder of impartible estates 
to maintenance out of the impartible estates and the income thereof without proof 
of any special ^custom. 

Hindu Eeligious Endowment Amend. Bill 

The Bill to amend the Madras Hindu Eeligious Endowments Act was then 
taken up for consideration on the motion of Mr. R, F. Krishniah Chotedhry. 

Clause I gave the short title of the Bill and was adopted. 

Clause 2 amended Section 44-A of the Eeligious Endowments Act of 19^6 in 
regard to the alienation of service inams. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved the insertion of the following clause in 
place of the one provided in the Bill 

“(2) (a) The Collector may, on his own motion, or on the application of the 
trustee of the math or temple or of the Committee or of the Board, or of any 
person having interest in the math or temple who has obtained the consent of 
such trustee, Committee or Board, by order, resume the whole or any part of 
any such imam on one or more of the following grounds, namely — 

(i) that the holder of such imam or part has made an exchange, gift, sale or 
mortgage, of the same or any portion thereof, for a term exceeding five years, or 

(ii) that the holder of such imam or part has failed to perform or make the 
necessary arangements for performing, in accordance with the custom or usage of 
such math or temple, the charity or service for performing which the imam had 
been made, confirmed or recognised by the British Government, or any part of the 
said charity or service, as the case may be, or 

(iii) that the math or temple has ceased to exist or the charity or service in 
question has in any way become impossible of performance. 

When passing an order under this clause, the Collector I shall determine whether 
such imam comprising such part, as the case may be, is a grant of both the mel- 
varam and the kudivaram.” 

Answering a question of Mr. A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, the hon. Sir Archibald 
Campbell said : Consequential amendments were adopted in regard to the other 
subsections of the section. The following were substituted on the motion of the 
hon. Sir Archibald Campbell for clauses 2 (f) and (g) of the Bill 

“(f) Where any Imam or part of an imam is resumed under this section, the 
Collector or the District Collector, as the ease may be, shall, by order, re-grant such 
imam or part— 

(i) as an endowment to the math or temple concerned, or 

(ii) in case of resumption on the ground that the math or temple has ceased to 
exist or that the charity or service in question has in any way become impossible of 
performance, as an endowment to the Board, for appropriation to such religious, 
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educational or charitable purposes not iaconsiateut with the objects of such math or 
temple, as the Board may direct.” 

(g) The order of re-grant made under clause (f) shall, on application be made to 
the Collector within the time prescribed, be executed by him in the manner 
prescribed”, 

Clause 2 as amended was passed. The preamble was also adopted with a slight 
verbal alteration. 

Mr, P, F. KrisJiniah Choiodry then moved that the Bill be passed into law. Ha 
thanked the hon. Sir Archibald Campbell and the Law drafting department for 
their co-operation and assistance in the preparation and consideration of the Bill. 

The Bill was then passed into law. The House then adjourned. 

Central Land Mortgage Bank 


4th. AUGUST The hon, Mr, P. T, Rajan moved the following resolution to-day 
“This Council recommends to the Government that, with reference to sub-section 

& ) of Section 6 of the Madras Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks Act, 1934, the 
overnraent guarantee from Provincial revenues the principal of the debentures 
issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank after the passing of the above Act 
up to a total face value of Rs. 50 lakhs, exclusive of such debentures as the Bank 
may from time to time redeem, and interest on those debentures at a rate not 
exceeding 5 per cent per annum. Such debentures shall be issued for such periods 
as may be fixed at the time of issue, not exceeding in any case 25 years from 
that date”. 

The hon. P. T. Rajan in moving the resolution said that at the time of 
the passing of the Land Mortgage Bank Act he gave an assurance to the 
House regarding the (Question of guarantees. In accordance with that assurance 
he had now come before the House and was taking it into his confidence. He at that 
time assured the House that the Government would guarantee the principal of the 
debentures issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank. Originally the period fixed 
was twenty years. But after careful consideration, it was decided to raise it to 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. P. V, Krishniah Ohoudhry moved an amendment, to the effect, that the 
interest on the debentures should not exceed 4 per cent per annum. He stated that 
money was cheap now and he could not understand why the Land Mortgage Bank 
should fix the rate at 5 per cent. 

Mr. 3, Mwiuswami Naidu said that the Government should not guarantee more 
than what the Bank might require for its immediate purposes and if the Bank 
required more. Government could then extend their guarantee. Such a procedure 
would also give the House another opportunity of reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The Bank was only a private institution, and the Government in giving the 
guarantee should see that the^ managemeat looked to the sound and proper adminis- 
tration of the Bank._ The objective could best be secured, he said, by the Govern- 
ment confining their guarantee to something less than the maximum amount of 
issue. Further, when the Imperial Bank and other well established banks were 
allowing only 2 or 2 and a half per cent on long term deposits, why, he asked, 
should the Land Mortgage Bank be allowed “the luxury of raising debentures at 5 
ox 4 per cent.” ? 

Mr. T A Rafnalingam Ckettiar wished the members of the House kept them- 
selves acquainted with the actual working of the Bank and took greater interest in 
it than they dm at present. Referring next to the criticisms made by the previous 

that it was difficult to specify what the requirements of 
the Bank would be or the period during which these might be raised. The number 
of banls was increasing and the activities of the banks were widening, It was very 
likely that the entire issue of Rs. 50 lakhs might be exhausted in the course of 
one year or eighteen months, though, he said, the average acquirement in the recent 
had been about three lakhs in two months. The Bank was not, he assured the 
rtOTLse, anxious to pay a higher rate of interest than need be paid. But, he would 

cent or 5 per cent would not be too high having regard to the 
met that even the (^vernment had raised loans at 3 and a half per cent. Further, 

redeem debentures whenever money was available at 
Directors were not apathetic or indifferent to the 

to^onvVby hiB^rem^^^^ Munuswami Naidu might have intended 
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Mr. Venkatachalam Chetti said that it should be possible for the Bank to make 

an estimate of their immediate requirements and if and when need was felt for 

anything over that sum, Government could then increase the limit. He would 
therefore move an amendment that the limit of Rs. 60 lakhs hxed in the motion 
be reduced to Rs. 30 lakhs. 

The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan said that it would not be advisable to reduce the limit 
from Rs. 50 to 20 lakhs. The Bank had issued, so far, debentures to the value of 
Rs, 35 lakhs at a rate of interest higher than 5 per cent and a good part of it had 
been redeemed and reissued at a lower rate. The present rate was only the maxi- 
mum and if money could be obtained on easy terms, they might be able, perhaps, 
to issue the debentures at rates lower than the maximum. The Government had no 
desire to deny any opportunity of discussing or reviewing the working of the 
Bank. The report of its working would come up before the House every year and 
there would be ample opportunity for them to give expression to their views, 

Mr. Vefikataekalam Ghetty did not press his amendment. The other amendment, 

that the rate of interest should not exceed 4 per cent was put to the House and 

declared lost. The hon. Mr. P. T. Rajan’s motion was then passed. 

The City Municipal Act Amendment Bill 

The Madras City Municipal Act Amendment Bill introduced by the Hon, the Rajah 
of Bobhili, the Chief Minister and referred to the select cemmittee proposed mter alia 
to widen the franchise and abolish the system of nominations as existing at present. 
Experts who will be nominated by the Government will be allowed only to vote and 
speak on special subjects for which they will be nominated. Representation of the 
minority communities would be secured by so adjusting the divisions in the city 
that the strength of the city council would be increased from 50 to 60 and the term 
of the councillors extending to four years. Regarding finance, provision has been 
made requiring Government sanction for abolishing or reducing the existing tax on 
property. A tax on advertisement carts and timber has been introduced. A new 
chapter has been added incorporating the provisions of the Calcutta City Municipal 
Act relating to improvement and better sanitation of slum areas. It is proposed to 
adopt the system of aldermen, as in Calcutta, elected from outside the council, five 
seats being reserved for them. 

The House at this stage adjourned till the 22Qd. October. 

MADRAS-~-22nd, to 26th. OCTOBER 1984 
City Citil Court Amend. Bill 

22nd. OCTOBER:— In the Council to-day, the Bill to amend the City Civil Court 
Act was passed, also the Malabar Land Registration Bill. 

The hon. Sir K. V. Reddi presented the report of the Select Committee on the 
Bill farther to amend the Madras City Civil Court Act, 1892, and moved that the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill, as originally introduced, sought to enhance the jurisdiction of the 
City Civil Court to Rs, 10,000. But the Select Committee amended the Bill limiting 
the extended jurisdiction of the Court in the first instance to Rs. 5,000, though 
the power was reserved for the Government to raise it up to Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Baskeer Ahined Sayeed suggested the postponement of the consideration 
of the measure till the Government had obtained the opinion of the High Court 
on the question, having regard to the changed conditions. He said that recent 
circumstances revealed a fall in the number of suits on the Original Side of the 
High Court, and the number was not likely to increase in the near future. More- 
over, the number of judges in the High Court had now been increased to fourteen 
and while it was in no way advantageous to the litigant public, it was not fair to 
proceed with a Bill which would result in extra expenditure. One or two judges 
would have to be appointed to the City Civil Court and certainly additional esta- 
blishment, without any curtailment in the establishment of the High Court. He 
reiterated that it was neither just nor fair that the Government should proceed 
with this matter. 

The hon. Sir K. V. Reddi said that the arguments advanced by the previous 
speaker had been advanced in the Select Committee and he had taken the oppor- 
tonity to state there that the pecuniary^ jurisdiction would be fixed at Rs. 5,000 
in the first iustance. All that the section stated was that power would be taken 

19 
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by the Government to raise it further to Es, 10,000. He did not admit that the 
High Court had not sufficiient work, or that it would be necessary to reduce the 
strength of the Original Side establishment of the High Court or that any incon- 
venience would be caused to litigants. He saw no pomt m the suggestion that 
they should agaiu go into the whole qaeation by starting fresh enquiries. 

The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed. The clauses 
and the preamble of the Bill were adopted without discussion. The Hon. Sir /T. 
F. Reddi then moved that the Bill he passed into law and the motion was 

carried. 


Maiabar Land Beqistration Bill 

The next Bill considered was the one to further amend the Malabar Land Re- 
gistration Act l895, so as to provide that any joint registration made under Section 
14 of the Act shall be in force so long as the occupancy continued instead of 

being limited to the period of contract, 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Cam.phell, moving that the Bill be taken into consider- 
tion, stated that in several instances it had been found that occupancy had conti- 
nued even after contracts had expired. The present amendment would be in the 
interests both of the proprietors and tenants. ^ j. . 

The motion was carried and the Bill was passed into law without any discussion. 


Bill to Amend Labour Act 

The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell then moved that the Bill to amend the 
Madras Compulsory Labour Act, 1858, be referred to a Select CommiUeo. 

The Bill seeks to remove certain difficulties stated to have been experienced in 
connection with the carrying out of measures for the prevention of damage to 
public works, such as, irrigation works, ft makes it lawful for heads of villages to 
make requisitions on the inhabitants for the supply of materials necessary for 
stopping breaches in the embankments of tanks, rivers ^ and canals and to seize 
and, if necessary, cut down such articles wherever they might bo found. 

The Hon. Sir K, F. Reddi seconded the motion, which was then passed by the 
House. 


District Municipalities Bill 


The hon. the Baja of Bobbili next introduced a Bill further to amend the 
Madras District Municipalities Act and moved that it be taken into consideration at 
once. In doing so, the Minister explained the objects of the Bill, clause by clause, 
which, he said, was intended to remove certain difficulties found in the actual work- 
ing of the Act. 

Madras Estates Land Act Amend, Bill 


The Hon. Sir Archibald Campbell presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill further to amend the Madras Estates, Land Act 1908 and to amend 
the Madras Estates Land (Amendment) Act of 193-1 ; and moved that the Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

In doing so, the Revenue Member said that the Select Committee had given a 
very careful consideration to all the representations made to it and had in conse- 
quence recast the scheme of the Bill so as to meet the points that were raised. He 
hoped the Bill would be acceptable now to those who criticised it in the form in 
which it was introduced. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed moved : 


the further consideration of the Madras Estates Land (second Amendment) 
u Tu after a thorough investigation and enquiry has been made 

by the Government in regard to in am tenures in the various districts in the 

presidency and the present position of the inamdars and their tenants in the inam 
villages in the P^esldency^ 

The question was put to the House and lost. 

A^TTied then moved ; That the Bill and the amendments thereto by 

ilfo referred again to a Select Committee for fresh report after 

due enquiry and taking of evidence. 

House to accept this ‘modest motion’. The Bill that had emerged 

There had hefiS different from the one referred to it, 

the intereatB elementary justice that 

the interests affected should be allowed to consider the position. ^ 
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The House then adopted the Revenue Member's motion for the consideration of 
the Bill. The clauses of the Bill were then taken up for consideration. , ... 

Discussion on the clauses had not concluded j 

t he next day, the 23rd. October, when clauses 1 to 9 of the 
amended and formed part of the bill. The consideration of the bill being o § 

Council adjourned. 


Failure of Crops in Ceded Districts 

24th. OCTOBER In the Council to-day the member from Cuddapah, Mr- -ff. 
Kotti Beddi, moved an adjournment motion to discuss an 

importance, namely, the simation created by the failure of . . immediate 

eient raia in almost the whole of ceded districts which necessitated taking '^^late 
steps for relieving distress prevailing among the ryot and the labour population 

in those districts. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell, replying to the oriticisais, that Govern- 
ment were carefully watching the situation lu the districts and wo 

M,. Mud.fa, b. ..Id « 

they would be considered with reference to the famine rehef progratnme, an y 
would see if they could not be taken on hand as such 

natha Mudaliat’s speech, the Eevenue member said ® to L 

laid to the minutest detail governing programmes of famine relief works to he 

’^*''cMtinuing, ^said that special reports about ofVnddaoX 

received from the Oolleotors of Bellaty and Anantapur. ^he Oolleotors of CnWapa^^ 

and Kurnool had not yet sent any special report. The had 

rains had partially failed in some parts of the districts. •. nppogaarv and 

drawn their attention to the advisability of espandn^ !!n*^ha’ntl more suiiabla 
asking District Boards to expand their ^o^ks also and take on hand more 

workh for giving employment to labourers. The 90'*?°*^®* smaller 

sUrted some lorks for expanding minor irrigation works and repairin^^^^^ 

irrigation works. A sum of Rs. 12000 had already been allotted for the exeeu^ 

irrigation works and the necessary temporary staff an^ ^tass from 

regards deficieney of fodder concessions for removal of fodder and grass 1 o 

the^hoTe,lir;aid. there seem to be only eeattered scarcity «^nd no^niversd 

scarcity in these districts. Theta was stiU hope that the ? started and 

which case the situation will be relieved. The north-east mon 

it was possible they might prove to be satisfactory. _ot„ho.1 We have alreadv 

“M^ntime,” he said, ‘'the situation is being d i iJotn ^ 

asked the Member of the Board of Revenue to |®®Pf * ‘jj,® “"igjhers of 
he is leaving Madras shortly for the purpose. I and I hone we Ul be 

House that we are watching the situation very care y* , .. girnation ” 

■.able to satisty them by doing whatever may be necessary to meet the “'“at'®®- 

Mr. K. Koti Beddi said that in view of the assuranoe of ^® 
he did not wish to press the motion. The motion was by leave withdrawn. 

Mattrilh Mexbenity Benbht Bill 

With a view to oreventine employment of women in factories and providiag 

p.,* S‘i mZ,X C“, s. 4~ii rt M-tJ r 

weeks immediately preceding and four weeks following coufinemen . 

Madras Debtors’ Protection Bill 
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Madras Estates Land Act Amend. Bill 

25tli. OCTOBER The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell moved that the Bill further 
to amend the Madras Estates Lind Act, 1908, and to amend the Madras Estates 
Land (Amendment) Act, 19134, be passed into law. 

He said that he would not take up the time of the House iby referring; to the 
provisions of the Bill, which had been discussed at consid<^rablo leng;th. But he 
would like to express his appreciation of the care and attention with which the 
members of the Select Committee and the House had considered the IMI, and the 
representations which had been made by the sponsors of both the principal interests 
concerned, in order to arrive at a settlement which would bo as fair as possible to 
both the interests. The scheme embodied in the Bill was the outcome of a very 
careful consideration of those various representations and it was his hope that the 
Bill would result in the course of three or four years in better relations prevailing 
between the land-holders in the whole inam villages and their tenants. 

The hon. Sir Archibald Campbell said that the main objective of the Bill was 
to protect the tenants from losing their occupancy rights in inam villages. This 
was far different from what had been described as ‘expropriation’. The Bill was 
necessarily a compromise between the claims of inamdars and of tenants. The com- 
promise embodied in the Bill was on the whole a fair one, and ho hoped that the 
me^ure, in its working, would prove beneficial to both inamdars and tenants. 

The Bill was then passed into law. 


District Municipalities Bill 


Tjig discussion on the motion of Mr. Munisioajni Naidu to refer to a Select Com- 
mittee the Government Bill to amend the Madras District Municipalities Act was 
then resumed- ^ 

The of Bobbin^ replying to the debate, said that he did realise that the 

statement of objects and reasons accompanying the Bill had not been clearly written. 
Much of the criticisms of Mr. Naidu, the experienced Parliiimentarian that ho was, 
was turned oR criticisms would have been avoided if the 

reasons for this legislation had been clearly stated. The noeesflity for systcmnlifling 
the various scales of psy? ^fixing the cadres, etc., of the establishment, had been felt 
for a long tipae. ^ showed there was much diversity in these matters 

between municipal oaunicipality. Sometimes the pay drawn was out of pro- 
portion to the dutios or responsibilities attaching to the post. It was the intention 
of the Government bring some sort of uniformity in this matter. Moreover, it 
was felt that it waS ROt possible to give effect to the resol n lion of this House for 
the extension of the communal rule to the local hoard employees, unless there were 
definite cadres and d'^Roite scales of pay fixed. It was too lato in the day to talk 
about the merits or deoierits of this system. The principle had boon accepted by 
the Government and wOR^R be found not only now but in the coming years to bo 
as much a safeguard fo*^ fJrahmins as for other communities. 

Again, the clause as to transfer of officers from one municipality to another was 
not so revolutionary as it was thought out to be. The nocessity for it had been 
foreseen by the framers of the Act. He would mako it clear that such transfers 
could be confined to such Rigner posts as managers, accountants or secretaries, to 

which provincial cadres were formed. For clerks and other snbordinato establish- 
1 would be only district cadres and in the ordinary circumstances, there 
would be no transfers. 


This power of transfer, the Rajah of Bobbil went on to say, would enable the 
Government m suitable cases, to get the ex-Taluk Board employees absorbed in the 
service of local bodies. Apart from that, there was nothing either retrograde or 
revolutionary in the proposal, as even diiite recently the District Boards had the 
power to the servans of Taluk Boards and Panchayats from one body to 

another. He dm not therefore understand why this power of transfer should not be 
taken by the Government to be exercised in the .best interests of the local board 
employees and local boards themselves. 


"Again in fixing the posts and 
District Boards have not followed 
may be the opinions of some who 
fere with local boards is going to 
I am prepared to say this much’— 


pay, we have found that in the past soma of the 
any principles'’, said the Rajah Saheb. “Whatever 
seem to think that any measure that would inter- 
affect the autonomy of Local Solf-Governmeut, 
that if we should ensure the future progress ana 
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prosperity of Local Self-Government and if we are to see that these local boards 
function efficiently, it is necessary that the employees thereof should not be made 
the pawns in the game of party politics and party faction. It is of the utmost 
importance to the future progress of Local Self-Government in this province that 
they should be freed from all danger of party politics. I know many cases ; I do 
not wish to mention the names in which even District Board Presidents and Cheir- 
naen of municipal Councils have been put to great difficulties owing to the exigencies 
of party politics. There were occasions when even the most honest of Presidents 
of Boards and Chairmen of Councils were compelled to give in. It is, therefore, I 
believe not in the interests of local boards but also in the interests of those direct- 
ing the affairs of local boards that some sort of uniformity is brought about. At 
the same time, I shall make it clear, once again, that the Government, by this 
measure do not propose to take away the power oI the local boards in respect of 
appointments either at present or in the future. That is not at all the intention. 

^ The Raja of Bobbili then proceeded to explain the urgency for the measure. His 
single objection in trying to get the Bill passed into law at one sitting, was the intprests 
of ex-t.aluk board employees who deserve to be re-employed without any avoidable 
aelay. The urgency was all the greater because the Municipalities had not followed the 
instructions of the Government to prefer this class of unemployed in filling up the 
vacancies. The Minister, proceeding, mentioned another reason for taking power to 
tranfer the higher grade of servants from one municipality to another. '‘The House 
IS aware’* he said ‘'that aggrieved municipal or local board employees have a right to 
appeal to the Government. Numerous cases have come to the notice of the Govern- 
ment where these employees have been subjected to the victimisation”. After subject- 
ing the appeal to investigation, the Government would order the reinstatement of 
the appellants. But the next minute, these employees would be placed under sus- 
^nsiOD by the local body on some new charge. The Secretary of the District 
Board of Chingleput and the Manager of the 'Municipal Council, Trfehinopoly, were 
instances in point. They have been removed three or four times in spite of the 
Government Order restoring them to their appointments. I do feel that in such 
cases, in consultation with local bodies, mutual transfers should be arranged.” 

In conclusion, he requested the mover of the amendment not to press it. 

After some discussion, the amendment of Mr. Munisami Naidu was withdrawn, 
and the motion of the Raja of Bobbili to take the Bill into consideration, was 
accepted. The Bill was then considered clause by clause. 

Clause 1 was amended on the motion of Mr. R. Foulkes as 'follows and allowed 
to stand part of the Bill : — "This Act may be called the Madras District Munici- 
palities (Second Amendment) Act, 1934.” 

Clause 2, regarding the restoration to office of absentee Councillors, formed part 
of the Bill, without discussion or amendment. 

Clause 3 gives power to the Government to fix the strength of the staff and 
scales of salaries etc. It runs ; 

After sub-section (2) of Section 70 of the said Act, the following sub-section 
shall be added, namely : — 

“(3) Notwithstanding anything contained in sub-sections (1) and (2) the Local 
Government shall have power to fix or alter the number, designations and grades 
of, and the salaries, fees and allowances payable to the officers and servants of any 
municipal council or any class of such officers and servants ; and it shall not be 
open to the municipal council to vary the number, designations, grades, salaries, 
fees or allowances as so fixed or altered except with the previous sanction of the 
Local Government. 

Mr, Suhramania Bhatt moved an amendment to add the following proviso at 
the end of the clause : 

“This clause shall effect only future entrants to service.” 

The Rajah of Bobbili, opposing the motion, said that the Government had already 
passed orders that the difference between the existing pay and the new scale of -.pay, 
should be treated as personal pay. 

The amendment was lost. The clause then formed part of the Bill. 

By clause 4, the Government sought to’ take power to frame rules in regard to 
representation of different communities in municipal service. 

Mr. Bhatt moved an amendment so as to provide for consultation with and the 
approval of the Municipal Council. 

Opposed by the Minister, the amendment was lost. 
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Mr. M, 8, Skresta moved ao amendment to clause 4 which modified Section 73 
BO as to secure uniformity in the conditions of services of local bodies and 
municipalities. 

Mr. Sreshta^B amendment was to add the following proviso to the clause 

“Provided further that all rules made under this section shall be placed on the 
table of the Legislative Council while it is in session and shall not come dato force 
until they have been accepted with or without modifications by the Legislative 
Council." 

Mr. Sreshta and a number of other speakers expressed the view that it was 
essential that the rules should be examined and approved by the House before they 
came into force. It was not proper, some of these speakers urged, to give a^ carte 
blanche to the Government, even though the Government might be well-iutentioned. 

The hon, the Rajah of Bohbili said the communal G. 0. that would be applied 
local board provincial services would be the same as that which 
respect of Government departments. He did not think it was nece^isary 
that the rules to be framed should obtain the sanction of ;tho House before being 

brought into force. If the amendment were passed, it would load to great 
difficulties. 

The amendment was eventually lost. Clause 4 became part of the Bill. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. U. 0. S, Bhatt to clause 5 urging that 
employees drawing salaries under Ra 100 should not bo transferred from one district 
to another. The Chief Minister opposed it on the ground that it would make it 
dirncult to absorb employees of taluk boards who nad been discharged with the 
anoiition of those boards. The amendment was lost. 


7 R ^ojcLh oC Bobbin moved an amendment additing a proviso to Section 

7 o-A (relating to the power of the Local Government to transfer employees of local 
poards and municipalities) stating that ‘-such power shall bo exercised after consult' 
the local bodies concerned." 

passed without much discussion, Clause 5 as amended 

was pasBed. The other clauses and preamble of the Bill were carried without any 
material change, 

of Bobbin moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried and the bill passed into Law. 


Local Board Bills 

Rajah of Bohbili next introduced the Bill further to amend the 
maaras Local Boards and Elementary Education (Amendment) Act, 1924 and moved 
.^aken into consideration at once. 

object of this Bill is to remove certain difficulties which are found in the 

rioiioLT^i Minister stated, and are explained in the notes on 

Clauses below circulated to members. These are as follows : 

sub-section (1) of section 56 of the Madras Local Boards 
u ^ member shall cease to hold office if ho fails to attend the 
meetings of the board for the period specified therein and sub-scetion (4) provides 

the member who has so ceased 

i,? . w /“ .u ® member who after restoration still continues to 

Act a. to meetings of the board, there is no clear provision in the 

« default should be counted. It is proposed to 

h. to^ seotion 50 so as to provide that this date 

haU be the date of his restoration to office under sub-section (4). 

section 70-A of the Madras Local Boards Act— There is no pro- 

locarboMd^to'^anmLr f present for the transfer of employees from one 

except upon the consent of the employees and of the local 

Si Ttoflm «°^“““ent consider that there sLuV be provision for the 
boMd^ or of*a secants of local board to the eervice of another local 

who are snrffin^ also enable the transfer of district board servants 

fi7 ^1 ‘S j by Government under sub-section (3) of section 

boards and the*acalpslf^°®'^*^®^ tits schedule of establishment of district 
Bneh a nrovision will district boards or municipalities, 

auMt lo^^irefficilniv Th“i atagnanoD of employees in one place and the conse- 

§»d, Sd'”to srs“‘ 
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Clause 4 — Items (i) and (ii) i Under rule 1-B (1) (i) of Schedule V to the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, charpjes on prevenitve and remedial measures connected 
with epidemics are debitable only to the funds of district boards. "When an epide- 
mic breaks out in a ‘panchayat area and preventive measures have to be taken 
immediately, it is highly desirable and convenient that the concerned panchayats 
should move in the matter at once and incur the necessary expenditure rather than 
leave the matter to the district board. It has also been suggested that while charges 
on the control of epidemics may generally be borne by district boards, panchayats 
be made to bear a portion of such charges. It is accordingly proposed to amend 
rule 1-A (1) of Schedule V to the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, so as to make it 
possible for panchayats also to expenditure on remedial and preventive measures 
connected with epidemics. 

Item (lii).— Under clause (k) of rule 1-B, the expenditure on protected water- 
supply in panchayat areas is a charge on district board funds. The item is not 
included in the list of objects on which the panchayat boards can incur expenditure 
under rule 1-A (1). Nor can they iucur expenditure on this object under clause (n) 
or rule 1-A (2) as it had been specially laid down that it is a charge on district 
board funds. The effect of these provisions is that only district boards can incur 
expenditure on the provision of water-supply in panchayat areas. It has been 
represented that district boards can ill-afford to bear such charges. It is, therefore, 
proposed to omit this item of expenditure, [clause (k) from rule 1-B. 

District boards can even then contribute towards expenditure on protected water- 
supply schemes for all important villages in the district under rule 4. 

Clause 5.— Ordinary elections will be held shortly to the district boards in four 
districts and the newly elected members of at least three of them will come into 
office on the lat November 1934. If any of these districts is split up into two or 
more districts soon after the 1st November 1934, the members then in office will 
lose their membership and fresh elections will have to be held to the new district 
boards. Rule 7 of the Schedule to Madras Act II of 1934 will not apply to those 
members, as they were not in office when that Act came into force. It seems desir- 
able to extend the benefit of that rule to those members so that they may be in 
office for their full term and thereby avoid a fresh election. If, however, a district 
is split up at a time when the members are nearly at the end of their term there 
would be no objection to holding a fresh election immediately. 

It is proposed to prove for both these contingencies by amending rule 7 of the 
Schedule to Madras Act II of 1934. 

There was no amendment ; and after some ineffective opposition to clause 5, the 
Bill was passed into law. 

Elementaey Education Act 

The Bill to amend the Madras Elementary Education Act was then introduced 
by the hon. Dewan Bahadur Kumarasami Eeddiar, Minister for Education. 

A motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was then made by him. He 
had not concluded his speech in commending it to the acceptance of the House at 
4 p. m. when the motion, for an adjournment debate for which leave was obtained 
earlier in the day, took precedence. 

Land Revenue Assessment 

On the clock striking 4, Mr. P. V, Krishnayya Chaudhari on being called 
upon by the President, moved : 

“That the business of the House be adjourned to discuss a definite matter of 
urgent public importance, to wit, the attempt made in the various districts to 
recover land revenue suspended last year and the necessity of treating it as 
remission”. 

Moving the adjournment motion, Mr. Choudhari urged the Government 
to come forward with an announcement of the remission of the suspended revenue 
for, at a time when, he said, measures of relief were urgently called for, it would 
not be wise on the part of Government to impose additional burdens either by way 
of enhanced water rates or collection of suspended portions of the kist. 

After some other members had spoken the hon. Sir Archibald C a Twjj&eZZ replying, 
said that Government were not making arrangements for the collection of the 
revenue. The question, he said, would be considered after the reports from the 
Board of Revenue were received, which, it was expected, would be some time next 
month. Orders would be passed before the next season. He assured the House, in 
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conclusion, that the matter raised by t\v^ udj)iinunimfc motion would receive the 
close and careful consideration of the Goveniment. 

The mover of the adjournment motion did not press it and the motion was by 

leave of the House withdrawn. , . rr 

His Excellency the Governor addressed the House at o p. m. and the speech 

occupied twenty minutes, at the conclusion whereof His Excellency was cheered 
lustily. 

Elemejntaey EnxTOATiON Bill 

26th. OCTOBER The House then proceeded to consider the motion of the hon, 
Mr. iS. Kumararami Eeddiar to refer to a Select Oommitteo the Bill amending the 
Elementary Education Act of 1920. The hon. Minister whose speech had suffered in- 
terruption twice, began by saying that ho would continue ‘the third and I hope the last 
instalment of my speech’ (laughter). The problem which the Bill aimed at solving 
was one which they could not ignore. Experience had, ho said, shown that little 
progress had been made in respect of the removal of .illiteracy. Even in areas 

where compulsion had been adopted, the wastage was almost the same as in other 

areas of ihe presidency. On an examination of the causes for this state of 
things it had been found that though compulsion had been nominally introduced in 
many areas, no active steps had, he said, been taken with a view to enforce it. 
It, therefore, became necessary to consider whether it was not possible to improve 
the method of enforcement provided in the Act, There was. ho thought, an 
apprehension in some quarters that the method provichid in the amending Bill 
would prove a greater hardship than the ono provided in the existing Act, but a 
comparison of the two methods would remove the apprehension. The procedure 
laid down in the present Bill, he said, was more lenient and less humiliating to 
offending parents. The hardship, if any, he felt sure, would not bo in any degree 
greater than under the existing Act. The evil was of such great magnitude that 
they should not be half-hearted in their attempts to remove it. If the measure 
should succeed even partially in its objects, the achievement would surely be a 
creditable one for the whole House ; but if it should fail for any reason, even then 
they would have the satisfaction of having made an endeavour to solve the problem. 
He moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Oommitteo. 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was accepted the House 
and a Select Committee was appointed by the House to consider the Bill. 

Bill to amend Co-Opbeative SociiiiTiES Act 

The hon. Mr. P. T, Eajan introduced a Bill further to amend the Madras Co- 
aperative Societies Act, and moved that it be taken into consideration. 

The objects of the Bill are explained in the following note 

Section 28 of the Co-operative Societies Act, 19B2, as it stands at present, applies 
to the execution of decrees, decisions, awards and orders obtained by a registered 
society. The section does not in terms apply to the case of decrees, etc., obtained 
by a liquidator on the dissolution of a registered society or the recovery of the 
sums awarded or ordered to be paid in pursuance of Sections 41, 47 and 49. It is 
considered desirable to amplify the Section so as to make it applicable to these 
cases also. In view of the amplification proposed, it would be inappropriate to 
retain the section under the heading “Privileges of Registered Societies’^ under 
which it now stands. It is accordingly proposed to place the section as amplified 
under the heading “Miscellaneous.” 

The motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee was lost. 

The Biil was then taken up for consideration and the clauses were passed one 
by one with very slight alterations. (Clause 3 of the Bill ran as follows 

following section shall bo inserted 
Mmely ‘57-A. The Registrar or any person subordinate to him empowered by the 
^giBtrar in this behalf may. subject to such rules as may bo prescribed by the 
^cal Government and without prejudice to any other mode of recovery provided 
by or under this Act, recover— 

(a) any am^Dt due under a ^ decree or order of a civil court, a decision or an 
awMQ of the Registrar or arbitrator or an order of the Registrar, obtained by a 
registered society or liquidator ; or 

(b) any sum awarded by way of costs under section 41 : or 

(c) any sum ordered under section 47 to be recovered as a contrfbution to the 
assets or a society or as costs of liquidation j or 


I 
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(d) any sum ordere d under section 49 to be repaid to a society or recovered as a 
contribution to its assets together with the interest, if any, due on such amount or 
sum and the costs of process, by the attachment and sale of the property of the 
person against whom such decree, decision, award or order has been obtained or 
passed. 

The hon. Mr. P. T, Bajan moved that after the words “under section 41” the 
following be inserted:— 

“to a registered society or to the Government.” The amendment was passed. 

Mr. T A Ramalingam Gheiti moved an amendment that after the words “Regis- 
tered Society” wherever it occurred the words “financing bank” be inserted. 

The hon. Mr. P. T, Bajan accepted the amendment which was then passed. 

Clause 3 as amended and Clause 4 were then passed. Clause 4 ran as follows : — 

4. In clause (ee) of sub-section (2) of section 65 of the said Act, for the word 
and figures “section 28,” the word, figures and letter “section 57- A” shall be substi- 
tuted. The preamble was then passed. 

The Hon, P. T. Eajan next moved that the Bill be passed into law. The motion 
was carried. 

Non-official Bills Introduced 

The House then gave leave to Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan to introduce his Bill to 
further amend the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Actj Mr. M. Devadasan a Bill 
to amend the Madras Village Courts Act, Mr. Subramania Bhatt a Bill to provide 
for the appointment of executive officers to the Hindu Maths, and Mr. Basheer 
Ahmad Sayeed the Madras Muslim Wahf Bill, 

The Council then adjourned Sine die. 


The Bombay LegislatiTe Conncil 

MONSOON SESSION— POONA— l3th:to 31st AUGUST 1934. 

The Monsoon Session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Patna on 
the 13th. August 1934 with Sir A. M. K, Dehlavi in the chair. 

After question time Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister, Local Self-Government, 
withdrew the bill to further amend the City of Bombay Municipal Act. 

BoMSAy Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

The Revenue Member introduced a bill to amend the Bombay Court of Wards 
Act with a view to giving the court of wards power to issue certificates to civil 
courts requiring the release of^ the property of Government to such extent and 
period as was necessary in the interests of estate to meet the emergency of entire 
funds attached in the execution of a civil decree. The Bill was passed. 

Municipal & Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

14th. AUGUST The bill introduced by the Minister of Local Self-Government 
to further amend the Bombay District, Municipal, Local Boards and Buroughs Act 
was passed into law. 

Trade Disputes Conciliation Bill 

The Rome Member introduced a bill to make further provision for settlement of 
trade disputes by conciliation. The bill aims to establish a regular system of con- 
ciliation of disputes between millhands and employers with the object of preventing 
and reducing strikes in future by appointing a labour office to s^eguard the interests 
of labour with a commissioner of labour as the chief conciliator with power to 
appoint suitable special assistant conciliators. It will be the duty of the conciliator 
to give notice to parties to a dispute to appoint delegates and report the result 
to the Government, 

20 
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Mr. B. E, Bahhale in a lengthy speech opposed the bill ia principle on the cons- 
titution of the conciliatory machinery. 

The House adjourned at this stage. 

16 th. AUGUST After t^o days’ discussion, the Bill to make further provisions 
for the settlement of trades disputes by conciliation was read for the first time in 
the Council. All non-official amendments were lost. 

The Home Member, replying to the criticisms to the amendments, pointed out that 
the Bill aimed at excluding extremists and communists from delegation of workers. 
The Bill would further foster the true spirit of trade imionism among textile workers. 
Beferring to the amendment to limit the life of the Bill to three years the Home 
Member said that the Bill would not produce any immediate good effects and further 
provision could be made later by amending the Bills. 

Local Boards Act Amend. Bill 

The House adjourued till the next day after passing the Bills relating to amend- 
ments to the Local Boards Act, 

Peeyention op Gambling Bill 

17 th. AUGUST Non-official Bills came up for consideration in the Council 
to-day, 

Mr. L, B, Gdkhale^s Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act 
fell through, at the second reading, when his motion to refer back the Bill to the 
Select Committee was rejected by the House. 

Mr. Gokhale held that the report of the Select Committee went beyond tho scope 
of the Bill as accepted by the House during the first reading by legalising gambling 
by persons who bought admission tickets to tho race course. 

Bombay Leyadasi Bill 

Mr. B. JD, Bolens Devadasi Bill was read for the second and third times and 
passed into law. 

Eeplying to Mr. 8yed Munnawar^ JDewan Bahadur 8, T Kambli, Minister for 
Education, stated that the Government were aware that in some provinces, State-aid 
Lidnstries Act was in operation, but the Government of Bombay did not intend 
introducing a similar legislation in the near future Tho Government, the Minister 
added, were, however, considering a scheme of giving loan with a view to fostering 
small industries. 


Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

A j of the Bill to amend tho Prevention of 

Admteration Act of 1925, was moved by Mr. A. N. Surve in the Council to-day. 

On a statement by Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto^ Minister for Local-Self- 

Oovernment, that he proposed to introduce a comprehensive amending Bill during 

the next session, Mr. Surve withdrew his Bill. & & 


Money-Lending Begulation Bill 
ifwwwawor’s Bill to regulate the money-lending business was read for 


Law of Adoption Amend. Bill 

the PnVv >“ tlie presidency in view of the 

the law and nsavZ ® established practice sanctioned by 

Piivv Gonneil Heeisfnn III f ^ restore the position obtaining before the 

her ftnH whnDo Hindu widow who has not an estate” vested in 

comMtent ta was not separated at the time of his death, shall be deemed 

competent to adopt a son without his authority or consent of coparceners. 

TiADE Dispute CoHoaiATioN titt.t, 

was Dispute Conciliation Bill 

passea even to-day. Minot amendments were made in certain clauses of 
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but the Home Member pointed out that the Gk)verament would oppose Mr, 
Bakhalp if he mo7ed amendments contrary to the principle of the Bill. Accordingly 
most of Mr. Bakhale's amendments were lost. 

Retrenchment in the expenditure on the household of the Governor of Bombay, 
formed the subject of a question by Bao Saheb P, D. Kulkami to-day- 

Replying, Khan Bahadur B.D. Cooper^ Revenue and Finance Minister, stated that 
retrenchment in the Governor's household expenditure was executed to the extent 
of Rs. 1,49,000. 

23rd, AUGUST The second reading of the Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill 
was not pasBsd even to-day, though several amendments moved by Mr. Bakhale 
were lost. 

Mr, Bakhle refused to move an amendment, to the clause in the Bill which 
awards 2 years’ imprisonment and fine of Rs. 5000 for molesting, inciting or intimi- 
dating persons from conciliation proceedings. The President thereupon requested 
the House to consider the question and inform the Home Member of their views 
on Monday next. 

^ 27th. AUGUST : —The Trades Disputes Conciliation Bill passed the second reading 
with minor arnendinents in the Council today, but when the Some Member moved 
the third reading, Mr, Bakhle raised a strong protest. 

In Mr. Bakhle's opinion conciliation proceedings under this Act would be 
ineffective owing to its permissive character and workers would always choose 
conciliation proceedings under the Trades Dispute Act instead of this Act. 

The Bill was then read for the third time and passed into law, only eight voting 
against it. 

The Home Member announced that the Government would agree to the term 
of imprisonment of six months instead of 2 years and no fine instead of Rs, 3, (DO, 
as provided in the Bill. 


Bombay Opium Bill 

28ih. AUGUST : — In the Council to-day, Government were able to get only the 
Opium Bill passed. 

Peeveniion op Gaimbling Bilij 

_ The Bill further to amend the Bombay Prevention of Gamling Act, 1887, met 
with much opposition. It was only on tne Presidents ruling regarding applying 
closure, that the first reading of the Bill was passed by 45 votes to 13. Sind 
members voted with the Government, 

29th. AUGUST : — The Council passed to-day the Bill to further amend the 
Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887, withont a division. 

Most of the demands for supplementary grants were passed without much 
opposition but the demand for loans to small industries, moved by Hon. Mr. Cooper 
raised considerable discussion, most members favouring reduction of interest rate to 
3 to 4 and a half per cent from three and one third per cent, 

Mr. Cooper did not accept the proposal and the grant was made, 

SUPPLEMENTAEY DEMANDS 

31st, AUGUST Supplementary demands were made on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, by the Home Member^ to-day, for’ the establishment charges in connection with 
the opening of the Honorary Presidency Magistrates’ Courts to try municipal cases 
in the Bombay City, as an experimental measure. 

The Council then adjourned. 



The U. P. Legislative Council 


WINTm SESSI0N-LUCKN0W‘^29th. OCTOBER to 1 7th. DECEMBER 1034 


Ihe Winter Session of the United Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Lucknow on the 29th. October 1934 with Sir Sitaram in the chair. Both official 
and non-official attendance was good, 

U. P. Village Panohayat Amend. Bill 

The Council passed without discussion the bill to amend the United Provinces 
Village Panchayat Act, 1920, aiming at transference of general sanitation of villages 
from District Magistrates to the District Boards. 

Bundelkhand Land Alienation Amend. Bill 

In the absence of the Finance Member, the Home Member, Mr. Kunwar 
Jagdish Prasad introduced the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill. 
Mr. C. Y. Chmtamani, leader of the Opposition, opposed consideration of the Bill 
during the present session. The Bill was postponed. The Council then adjourned 
until October 31. 

U. P. Usurious Loans Amend. Bill 

31st OCTOBER The Council devoted the whole day to discussion of the 
Usurious Loans (United Provinces) Amendment Bill and a dozen of twenty amend- 
ments ^ven notice of thereto. 

Moving for the consideration of the Bill, the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 
emphasised that the object of the Bill was to suppress usury and penalise creditors 
for charging usurious rates of interest and thus give a certain amount of relief to 
the debtors. Strictly speaking, the impression that the Bill was in some way or 
other a measure to provMe relief especially to the agricultural debtor was erroneous. 
The main non-official criticism against the Bill was that it sought to amend an Act 
passed by the Central Legislature and aimed at remedying a state of affairs not 
peculiar only to this province. It was pointed out that piece-mcal legislation in 
individual provinces for suppression of usury would not meet tho end in view, the 
proper course being to see the Usurious Loans Act amended by the Central Legisla- 
ture which was responsible for it. 


1st, NOVEMBER i-^Khan Bahadur Fasihuddin moved an amendment to-day 
Baking incorporation of the Rule of Damdupat ( which lays down that interest 
snoula, in no case, exceed the principal in usurious loans ) in the Usurious Loans 
Bill. Ine amendment was defeated by 48 votes against 40. 

w challenged the Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt 

wanted tUe House that the Government would not proceed with tho Bill, if the 
amendment was carried. 


fko moved an amendment to Clause VI of the Bill to the effect 

secured loans, the Court shall deem interest excessive, if the rate ex- 
intpmt and if the period between rests (the end of specified periods, when 

added to the principal) was less than six months, 
ercls^hi ® shall not deem interest 

was less than six inontL°°*^ exceeded seven per cent unless tho period between rests 

, amendments not included in the Order paper for the 

dent adiourned members, the Presi- 

amendments enable members to understand the 

amenaments properly and participate m the debate more intelligently next day. 


PlafiRP Jy-The Councll spent the whole di 
Clause VI of the Usurious Loans Bill. 


discussing amendments to 
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u drafted by the Select Committee embodies rates of interest which 

Bhoula be regarded as usurious in respect of secured and unsecured loans and which 
vary with the amount lent. Official amendments are opposed to the provision of 
me varying rates of interest and any rate of interest for unsecured loans should not 
bo left out of account. 

, amendment on behalf of the Government by Mr. i?, F, Mudie lays 

down that interesc exceeding 12 per cent on immovable property should be regarded 
as usurious in^ the case of a first mortgage and provides for six monthly rests. 
It mrther provides that a court shall not deem interest excessive if the rate does 
not exceed 7 per cent annually. 

^ Just before the House rose for the day, a non-offieial amendment suggesting a 
via media between the official and the non-official points of view was moved. 


NOVEMBER r—Diseussing the Usurious Bill to-day, the Council could not get 
tnrougn the second reading ou account of a last minute hitch which occurred owing 
to doubts arising as to the applicability of the Bill to past transactions, in the 
absence of any specific provision therein. 

The House rejected Mr. Fadlie Shiam Bastogi^s (representing the ^bankers and 
money-lenders) amendment to the effect that the Act shall not apply to loans made 
before the commencement of this Act. 

^ssing without discussion the Bundelbhand Land Alienation Amendment 
■tiiU, the Council adjourned until November 15. 


NOVEMBER : —The Council passed to-day the Usurious Loans (United 
irrovinces) Amendment Bill, after the official amendment, designed to dispel doubt 
given nse to by the ruling of a certain court regarding the applicability of the Bill 
to past transactions, had been incorporated. 

U. P. Encumbered Estates Bill 

The Fin^ce Member, Sir Edtcard Blunt moved for consideration of the United 
Encumbered Estates Bill, the most contentious of all debt legistation 
rJilIs. Bill is intended to assist the landowners whose assets, if relief is given, 
are sufficient to discharge indebtedness. The Bill applies only to larger landlords 
whose land revenue exceeds E-s, 1(X). 

measure of sharpness of the differences of Opinion on the provisions of the 
Bill as it emerged from the Select Committee was furnished by the fact that no less 
I'han 148 amendments to it figured on the agenda paper. 

Mr, G, K CMntamani raised an important point of order inviting the Chair’s 

Select Committee was competent to take as basis of discussion 
a Bill which had never been introduced in the Council and which had never been 
referred to it (although the subject matter was the same) and consider the Bill referr- 
ed to it and proceed with amendments to it. 

S%r Sitaram, President, wanted to know from the Finance Member whether 
the amended draft was merely an amended draft or was based on certain new prin- 
ciples which were not before the House when the original Bill was introduced. 

The President observed: “This is clearly a very interesting point and I think a 
point which does not seem to have occurred, at least in the history of this Council. 
In Mayne’s ‘Parliamentary, Practice’, there is reference to certain cases in which 
numerous motions have_ been made by the Select Committee, The Speaker of the 
House of Commons advised the Government to bring up a new Bill because it was 
an absolutely different Bill from the one introduced in Parliament. j?he Chair is 
not in a position to give that advice to the Government as regards this Bill, simply 
for the reason that this matter has been hanging for a long time and perhaps it 
would be advisable to grapple with the problem once for all, I must, however, say 
that it is against all parliamentary practice to introduce another Bill in the Select 
Committee, a Bill different from the one that was introduced iu the House. It 
would be creating a bad precedent if a new draft Bill, based on new principles, 
were to be put before the Select Committee after it had been seen by the House.’’ 

Mr. Moha7ilal Sah (representing Bankers) moved for recirculation of the Bill to 
elicit further public opinion as the BiU was of a highly complicated nature and the 
problem it sought to solve of far-reaching importance. The House rose for the day 
at this stage. 
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ifitJ. NOVEMBER -—The Council, after devoting the whole of the forenoon 
to.dav to the Mnanea MerrAer's motion to take into consideration the Encumbered 
WstatL Bill entered on the second reading stage of the Bill, having thrown out Mr. 
Manlal (bankers’ representative) amendment to the effect that the Bill 

be droulated for eliciting opinion. The House disposed of eleven minor amendments 
in toe course of the second reading before it adpurned until November 19. 

iQtb NOVEMBER The first division in couuection ■with tho consideration of 
the Encumbered Estates Bill took place in the Council to-day when the alliance 
between the Government and those advocating too interests of the creditors was 
found ineffective against the combined strength of others championing the cause of 
the debtors and an amendment by Babu Badhey Shyam l^siogt, which secured the 
Finance Member’s support, failed to find favour with tho House. The House voted 
for the retention of the original clause permitting ‘any person actually managing’ a 
landlord’s nroperty to apply on his behalf, by 45 against 32 votes and tho amend- 
ment for the deletion of those words fell through. Slow but steady progress was 
being made with the bill and 38 out of 148 amendments had been disposed of when 

the Council adjourned at 5 p. m. . . c-- it i j 

Great amusement was caused when during tho division Minister Sir Mahomed 

Yusuf the Education and Finance Secretaries, the director of publicity, the deputy 
legal remembrancer and certain other officials walked into tho wrong lobby and 
soon ran across the House into the noes lobby when they realised their mistake in 
time. This was apparently due to confusion in their minds as regards tho motion 
on which they were easting their votes. 


20th. NOVEMBER With a compromise in sight between tho Government and 
the Zemindars on the latfcer^s amendment to the Encumbered Estates Bill as the 
result of the Finance Member’s assurance that tho principle of tho amendment 
would be embodied iu a separate clause, a division was challenged by tho Opposition 
in the Council to-day, the Government suftering a reverse by a very narrow margin. 

The amendment laid down that the heirs of a deceased debtor, who were not 
members of a joint family, should give all particulars of tho property inherited by 
them when seeking relief under this Act, The amendment was carried by B9 votes 
against 38. The Government successfnlly resisted other non-ofTicial amendmonts. 

The House before it adjourned until November 20 finished all amendments to 
Clauses 4 to 11 of the Bill, including a non-official amendment exempting debts duo 
to Co-operative Societies, from the operation of Clause XI of tho Bill. 

26th, NOVEMBER Discussion on the clause relating to tho principle of “Damdu- 
pat” which is one of the most important clauses in the Encumbered Estates Bill 
started in the Council when it reassembled this morning. 

The Eule lays down that interest shall in no case exceed the principal. 

An important amendment to this clause was moved by the Finance Member to 
the effect that amount of interest held on tho due dale of application shall not 
exceed the total amount due on December 31, 1916. 

About a dozen non-official amendments widely differing from tho Firianco Member’s 
amendment, appeared on the agenda paper including one by Thahur Balwant Singh 
relating to scheduled rates of interest for secured and unsecured loans ranging from 
the amount borrowed and another by Mr. Eadheysiam Eastogi (representing bankers) 
making the percent of reduction dependent on the rate of intcrost charged. 

Moving his amendment the Finance Member said that the Government could not 
agree to any proposal which would have the effect of reducing the principal and any 
charge to that would have the effect of taking past payments of interest into calcu- 
lation of “Damdupat.” ^ 


The Council was still discussing amendments to Clause 12 
of the Encumbered Estates Bill, embodying the principle of “Damdupat’^ when it 
rose for the day. 

Mr. E. F, Mudie^ nominated member, desired to do away with the basic date 
for calculation of interest proposed in the Finance Member’s amendment and 
supported merely laying down that interest held duo on the date of application shall 
no^t exceed^ Portion of the principal, which might still bo due on that date 
W application). Mr. Mudie’s amendment was strongly opposed by representatives of 
Zamindars on the ground that few debtors would get adequate relief. 
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28tli. NOVEMBER : — Thakur Balwant Singh Gahlofs amendment, to the Dam- 
dupat Clanse, the most vital one in the Encumbered Estates Bill, was negatived by 
54 votes to 51, the bankers’ representatives siding with the Government in throwing 
out the motion. The amendment proposed scheduled rates of interest for securea 
and unsecured loans, varying with the amount borrowed. 

Feverish activity on the part of official and non-official whips was discernible, 
for canvassing support for the respective sides. When a division was challenged 
by the Opposition, the Government made it clear that the adoption of Mr. Oahlofs 
amendment would mean the rejection of the Bill, as in that case it would not be 
possible for them to proceed further with the Bill, 

After a series of other non-official amendments had been rejected, the Finanea 
Member^s amendment as amended by that of Mr. Mudie was carried wi^out division. 

The clause as finally amended reads thus:— ‘‘The amount of interest held to be 
due on the date of application shall not exceed that portion of the pnncipal as may 
still be found due on the date of application and a special judge shall treat as 
principal any accumulated interest which had been converted ;into principal before 
December 31, 1916.” 


29th. NOVEMBER A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day as a result 
of a technical difficulty which was discovered when discussion by a non-official 
amendment to Clause 12 on the Encumbered Estates Bill, proposing application of 
the Agriculturists Relief application to debts contracted after 1930, when the slum 
set in, was proceeding. 

The President Sir Sitaram pointed the anomally arising out of the application of 
two sets of rates contained in the Usurious Loans Act and the Agriculturists Relief 
Bill, which were mutually contradictory and which would be made applicable if the 
amendment was carried. The difficulty was surmounted by the Government making 
a compromise with the mover, by expecting a debtor to take advantage of both the 
Agriculturists Belief Bill and the Encumbered Estates Bill. 

The House was still discussing the amendment to the same clause, when the 
House rose for the day. 

30th. NOVEMBER The Council made further progress to-day with amendments 
to Clause 12-0 to the classification of debts according to their priority. 

Zamindar members succeeded in getting the sub-clause laying down that public 
debts due to the Government should have priority over other classes of debt deleted. 

A non-official amendment proposing thatjphil anthropic debts, bearing no interest, 
should have priority over other loans, in the same class bearing interest, was 
rejected without a division. 

Towards the close of the day, a division occurred on another non-official amend- 
ment, which aimed at enabling a debtor to back out of the whole transaction even 
after a decree had been passed against him. The amendment was negatived by 14 
votes to 28. 

1#L DECEMBER The Council was confronted with an unprecedented situation 
this morning when the Finance Member, Sir Edicard Blunt ^ ;moved for deletion of 
Clause 29 (d) of the Encumbered Estates Bill, regarding the time limit for applica- 
tion for squashing proceedings under this Bill before a Collector, at the instance of 
a similar amendment carried yesterday. 

A Zemindar member opposed deletion, whereupon Mr. B, F. Mudie (nominated 
official) rose to a point of order contending that as it was a consequential amend- 
ment, it could not be opposed. 

This contention was upheld by the President who put the amendment to vote 
and declared it carried, whereupon the Zemindar member challeDged a division. 

The Finance and Home Members pointed out that if the House voted against 
the amendment, it would be going against the decision reached yesterday. They 
requested the President to afford them an opportunity to explain their case to the 
House. 

Opposition was taken to any discussion being allowed fafter the ringing of the 
division bell. The President, at this stage, adjourned the House for lunch. 

When the House reassembled after lunch, the Government withdrew their request 
for further discussion. On the motion being allowed the House agreed to the 
deletion of the Clause without division. 
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UnuBnally rapid progress was made with tho Biil— tho House disposing of 23 
amendments in to-day’s sitting which revived hopes of tho third stage being reached 
early next week. There was a tamo division on a nou-oilicial amendment regar- 
ding the sale of landed properties by tho Collector in Sliquidation of a debt, which 
was negatived by 39 votes to 12. Tho House then adjourned till the 3rd. 


3rd. DECEMBER After discussion lasting 11 days, tho Council passed this 
afternoon the second reading of tho Eucumborod Estates Bill, disposing of no less 
than 25 amendments at to-day’s sitting. 

The Einance Member, Sir Bdward Blunt announced that tho Government did 
not propose to embark on the final stages of tho Bill before carefully scrutinising it 
as amended in the course of an intermediary stage in order to soo what consequen- 
tial amendments had been rendered necessary and with a view to obviating the 
possibility of its being returned for reconsideration duo to such errors as might have 
crept into it through oversight or inadvertence, 

A couple of divisions occurred to-day, both resulting in favour of tho Government. 

Tbmpoeary Kegulations oe Execution Bill 

4th. DECEMBER The third measure in tho scheme of Government legislation 
for relief of indebtedness came up for second reading before th(i Council to-day. The 
Bill makes a temporary provision for regulation of execution of civil court decrees 
fox debts of small agriculturists passed before tho commencement of this Act and 
seeks to benefit cultivators including petty landlords paying less than Rs, 10. The 
motion for second reading evoked a somewhat animated debate in the course of 
which the Bill was characterised by Mr. G-avin Jones as a crude legislation and a 
mere eyewash. There were no less than throe divisions in tho course of the day in 
the first of which the Governineat sustained a thumpitig defeat for which they had 
to thank themselves. The division was over tho amendment moved by Khan Bahadur 
Maulvi Wasihuddin seeking to remove restrictions contained in clause 4 that tho 
Act shall not apply to any decree passed with respect to a loan taken after Dec. 
31, 1931. Having opposed the amendment the Govern mout failed to challenge a 
division when the amendment was put to tho House and declared carried by the 
President. 


The Goveknok’s Faeewell Bp15eoh 

fl, E. Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor of the United Provinces, then reviewed the 
course of events in the province during his tenure of office, in his farewell address 
to the members of the Council, 

Alluding to the question of finances, he thought tho mischief of tho Meston 
Award lay less in the inadequacy of its provisions than in its pyschological eflbct, 
as the pros|}ect of remission of contributions created oxpectationH, which induced 
lack of caution in Tecurnog comraitmonta. The Province recognized this 

somewhat late and 1^26-27 there was a cumulative series of doficits, They 
were ev^ more hard hit by the slump in 1930. They ought to bo able on the 
present figures to look forward in the^ current year to only a small deficit in 
their revenue account, ^ Hi8_ Excellency added: “Believe mo, it is a dispiriting task 
to mry on the administration for a year with tho dead hand of parsimony. Chance 
hi receipts from substantial revival of prices still seems to 

IS n s^cure vigoux fot our attenuated body by 

those gources to which theWhitoPaporrefers- 
division of mcomc-tax— Ministers in tho now constitution 

predecessors of 1919”. 

‘ j to the efirect of the slump on the rent revenue Question, His Excellency 

rSons^TritlTkndWd?® ^'®oultioB of tonants^ud their effect oa their 

fromTmWniinnf nf visualizo tho danger of a condagration 

ttvM H anvSt fL™ 1 madorthoreof for political mo- 

due leas to .difficulty in collecting tents he said it had been 

Sod f?iS4? “‘atised^^and^^Sa^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

out that SculS hid bfSlSe“fdd^®* 
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economic compulsion, but here there was no parallel compulsion of an economic 
nature. Depression greatly reduced assets and added heavily to the burdens of the 
agricultural debtor but the fact remained that a large mass of debt was incurred 
long before the depression. _ Measures of relief could not be adequately determined 
on a pirori grounds on universal formula. They had to be checked by reference to 
actual details of debt and these did not exist in public documents. Thirdly, the 
process of legislation involved bringing into the discussion persons whose private 
interests were immediately affected. 

Referring to the very serious lag in the development of the rural population, 
His Excellency pointed out that the development of the Proviuce had been unequal, 
which was largely attributable to the reaction to political conditions. Disclaiming 
any desire to pit rural interests against urban ones. Sir Malcolm Hailey emphasised 
that the Province cannot make effective progress until conditions of life had been 
improved in the rural areas. He was convinced that opportunities in the new 
constitution would not only be largely wasted but might actually become a danger 
if some of the present rural conditions remained unamended. 

Alluding to the coming change in the Indian Constitution, His Excellency said 
that much of public attention had been concentrated on the broadening of the 
franchise and increase in the powers of the legislature. Two facts, he hoped, 
would be appreciated in this connection. The first was that the legislature could 
never be successful unless the various substantial interests in the Province were 
properly represented in it. Secondly, the legislature even under the fullest develo- 
ped form of responsible Government was only a means to an end — the creation of 
an administration, responsible to public opinion. But the administration must be 
strong and authoritative. It could be neither, if it was composed of shifting' Minis- 
tries or hampered in details of administration by the legislature. 

Temporary Regulation op Execution bill 

5th. DECEMBER ;—The!Council passed the second reading of Temporary Regulation 
of Execution Bill shortly after lunch time, but deferred consideration of its final 
stage until after the third reading of the Encumbered Estates Bill, as the Govern- 
ment wanted time to make verbal and consequential amendments to the Bill. 

U. P. Regulation op Sales Bill 

The House then took up for consideration on the Finance Member’s motion 
yet another debt legislation bill, namely, the U. P. Regulation of Sales Bill, 

The Bill seeks to ensure that the creditor, if he enforces the execution of a decree 
by sale of land during the period of low prices, shall not get more land in satisfac- 
tion of his loan than he could have expected to get if there had been no slump in 
prices. The Bill was intended to be only a temporary measure and would remain in 
force only so long as the slump lasts. 

Protagonists of banking aiid money-lending interests opposed the motion for 
consideration of the Bill on the ground that it w.as absolutely superflous in view of 
the fact that the Encumbered Estates Bill had already made enongh concessions to 
the indebted Zemindars, 

The House adopted the Finance Member’s motion and then proceeded to consideT 
the Bill, clause by clause, after which it adjourned till the 7tb. 

7th. DECEMBER When the Council resumed further consideration of the 
Regulation of Sales Bill there was an animated and full dress debate on clause 10, 
under which the local Government sought to obtain a blank cheque as regards the 
extension of the duration of the provisions of this Act at their sweet will and 
pleasure. Mr, Gavin Jones moved a very reasonable and modest amendment limit- 
ing the period of such extension to six months. The order paper contained two 
other amendments by Mr. Radhey Shiam Rastogi and Sir Edward Blunts Finance 
Member, for the deletion of this clause altogether. At an early stage of the debate 
the House received an indication that the Government amendinent was not going 
to be moved. 

The leader of the Opposition, Mr. Gkintamani, thereupon moved another amend- 
ment, that in case the Act was sought to be extended beyond six months the 
local Government should obtain the consent of the legislature. Mr. Cbintamoni 
pointed out that if the clause remained as it was, executive legislation would be 
substituted for legislation by the council, and he urged that this tendency, which 

21 
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was highly objectionable, must be checked. He most properly castigated the 
Government for their change of mind and their refusal to move the amendment of 
which they had given due notice. 

Two zemindar members, viz. Hhakur Muneshtaar Singh and^ Nawdbzada lAaqa^ 
All Khan, while opposing the amendments too, rather took optimistic view of pro- 
vincial autonomy under the coming constitutional changes and pictured the utter 
impoBsibilty of responsible Ministers going against the wishes of the House in the 
matter of extending the Act. 

Mr. Qavin Jones, replying to the debate, expressed his most complete agreement 
with Mr. Chintamoni that they could not depend upon the Government's discretion 
in view of the exhibition which the Government had given of their vacillating and 
wobbling attitude during the progress of this legislation. He opined that the 
Government thoroughly deserved Mr. Chintamani's castigation and charged the 
Government with not knowing their mind. 

There were interesting passages-at-lerms between Mr. Gavin Jones and Sir 
Mward Blunt when the latter, in winding up, indignantly repudiated the suggestion 
that the Government were guilty of concessions and compromises in connection with 
this legislation and strongly denied that there was any vacillation and wobbling on 
the side of the Government. 

Both the amendments having been rejected, the second reading of the Bill was 
concluded without any further incident. 

Encumbered Estates Bill 

After disposing of verbal and consequential amendments to tho Encumbered 
Estates Bill, the House took up its third reading on the Finance Member's motion. 
The debate on the third reading was proceeding when the Council was adjourned. 


8tb. DECEMBER While the common note running through the speeches of 
representatives of commercial and money-lending interests, who were at one in oppo- 
sing the passage of the Bill, was that the measure was highly inimical to the inter- 
ests of the creditors, one of them even suggesting that the Government had been 
actuated by political rather than economic considerations in introducing this 
legislation, the general feeling among the Zemindar members was that it would not 
afford adequate relief to the indebted pcopie. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edward Blunt categorically denied the suggestion 
that the Bill was based on political considerations, asserting that it was not meant for 
the benefit of the indebted classes but of the indebted masses. 

The House passed the third reading and then adjourned. 


U. P. Regulation of Sales Bill 

lOtb. DECEMBER The Council this aflernoon passed Iho third reading of the 
Temporary Regulation of Execution and Regulation of Sales Bills with one dissentient 
voice. In the course of the_ debate on the first Bill it was alleged by a Zemindar 
member that (he hostile attitude of Mr, C„ Y. Ckintamani, leader of the Opposition, 
towards the debt legislation measures was determined by influence which representa- 
tives 01 money-lenders brought to bear on him. 

j This a^usation evoked a categorical disclaimer from Mr. Chintamani who 
declared that on every occasion he went into iho lobby in accordance with the 
dictates of his conscience and not any outside influence. Zemindar members reiterated 

ihe measures would not effectively help millions of indebted agricul- 
burden of debt. On the other hand, the spokesman of 

did injustice to creditors in their zeal to 
help big landlords out of their present financial difficulties. 

defending the Government gave illustrations to demon- 
Btrate how the Bill would touch over 85 per cent of agricultural population con- 
«atmg exclusively of ern all tenants. He enumerated the measures taken by the 
Government since the slump set in to help the poor tenants. ^ 

U. P. Agricultueists' Relief Bill 

finished reconsideration of the 

His Excellenev the recommendations of 

p.ia iixeelieney the Governor, nearly all of which were accepted by the House, 
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It might be recalled that the Bill was passed by the Council on December 19| 
1933, but was returned by His Excellency in April last for reconsideration. 

The motion of Mr. Gavin Jones (representing the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce) for deletion of Clause 30 of the Bill providing for reduced rates of 
interest during the slump period on undecreed loans taken before the slump 
commenced was productive of a full dress debate, in the course of which, angry 
denunciations of the Government for their alleged ^paternal' care for zemindars 
were made by protagonists of the Banking and commercial interests, which evoked 
equally indignant denials from the Government spokesmen that they were not 
biassea in favour of zemindars or any other particular section of the House, 

Nawabx^ada Liaqat AH Khan. Deputy President, speaking on behalf of the 
zemindars, declared that they never tried to exert unwholesome influence on the 
Government nor did they carry on secret negotiations with them for getting undue 
concessions. 

SUPPLEMENTAEY GEANTS 

12th. DECEMBER Supplementary grants aggregating to about nine lakhs of 
rupees were voted by the Council to-day. 

Mr, 0, Y. Ghintamani, Leader of the Opposition, through a cut motion, raised 
an interesting debate on the appointment of the Reforms Officer, Mr. G. W. 
Gwynne, formerly Joint Secretary, Home Department, Government of India 
(and the establishment of his office). Mr, Chintamani's main criticism was that 
the appointment was too premature, as on the last occasion when constitutional 
Reforms were introduced it was after the passage of the Government of India 
Act of 19 19 in Parliament that a Reforms Officer was appointed in the Province. 
He also wanted to know why a capable Indian junior officer was not appointed as 
in that case the necessity of paying overseas allowance would nave been 
obviated. 

The Finance Member, Sir Edioard Blunt, pointed out that the choice had falleu 
on Mr, Gwynne, because of his experience of Reforms work iu connection with 
the Provincial Franchise Committee. Another reason was that a suitable junior 
Indian Officer was not available. 

U. P. National Paeks Bill 

The House, on the motion of the Home Member, Kimicar Jagdish Prasad 
referred to the Select Committee the U, P. National Parks Bill which aimed at the 
estaWishment of sanctuaries for propagation and preservation of wild life. 

Non-official Bills and Resoldtions 

13lh. DECEMBER : — Non-official bills and resolutions relating to local bodies 
loomed large on the agenda of the Council to-day_. The House passed three Bills, 
one amending the District Boards Act, 1922, providing for finance committees being 
set up for forming budgets atid another amending the Municipalities Act, 1916 
providing for election of committees by District Municipal Boards by means of the 
single transferable vote, with a view to securing adequate representation of 
minorities. 

Another non-official resolution sought to empower the District Boards to levy 
tax on motor and other vehicles plying for hire on Boards' roads. 

Sir Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, said that the Govern- 
ment preferred a provincial tax in order to meet the needs of District Boards and 
compensate municipalities which would be deprived of powers of such taxation and 
save the motor industry from ruin. If all District Boards were given this power 
of taxation, a single vehicle would be liable to be taxed by three or four Dis- 
trict Boards. 

The resolution was withdrawn on the Minister’s assurance that the District 
Boards would get liberal grants to improve the condition of their roads- 

Thb Joint Committee Repoet Debate 

14tb. DECEMBER :~On the motion of the Finance Member, Sir Edioard Blunt, 
the Council this moruing took up for consideration the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Report. Two out of the six members who participated in the debate 
accorded general support to the recommendations of the Committee, while the rest 
criticised the Report, 
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. . Criticism was directed in the main against the Governor’s special powers and 
saleguardR. While one of the supporters of the constitutional scheme vigorously 
defended the safeguards, there was practical unanimity of opinion among other 
speakers that the Governor’s powers, with reference to the Services recruited by 
the Secretary of State, would make them entirely independent of the Ministers and 
might thus obstruct the smooth working of the departments concerned. 

The absence of any reference to Dominiou Status as the ultimate goal of India’s 
political aspirations was greatly deplored. One speaker asserted that the Congress 
policy of non-co-operation and civil disobedience was one of the factors which stood 
in the way of India getting more liberal Reforms. 

Red Bahadur Vikramjitsinghj Leader of the Constitutional Party, who initiated 
the discussion, thought that the Congress had nob acted rightly in rejecting the 
Report and asked the members of the House not to accept -its lead in the matter. 
He did not agree with those who said that the J. P. 0. rccommendaiions did not 
mark any advance on the present position. Ho felt that Parliament could still 
materially improve the Report and remove its objectionable .features. Having regard 
to the present conditions, he did not object to having an Upper House nor did he 
end any serious objection to indirect election to the Federal Lc^gislature. He felt 
optimistic about India’s getting full responsible Government within the next decade 
provided the coming Reforms were properly worked. 

Tlialcur Balwant Singh Oaklot declared that every page of the Report betrayed 
distrust of Indians to manage their own affairs. Provincial Autonomy -in the form 
they were going to get was more nominal than real as Blinisters would not be 
armed wiih effective powers in relation to the services rccruitod by the Bccrctary of 
btate, while the Governor would be invested with autocratic powers to discharge 
hiB special responsibilities. 


15th. DECEMBER ;~The Council resumed consideration of the J. P, 0. Report 
wnen it reassembled this morning. The general trend of the spocchcB was much 
mom co^emnatory of the iccoraraendations than those of yesterday. 

A# Member, .Awnwjflr Jagadish Prasad, vigorouHly dofonded the authors 

or tUe xCepOrt. denrficatiniy thp ITSA <*if al.t*AY»or 1 r\ 1 . it ntt/l it 'nvNn/kIt n M 


for restrained 


- jxmiwar o^ga{ll8l^ jrrasaa. Vigorously aoionacu tne aiunors 

, deprecating the use of slroug and unbalanced language and appealing 
enticism, He did not agree with those who said that the provincial 
amonqmy recommended by the Committee was but thinly veiled autocracy. Could 
eronsiou of the franchise, and transfer of entire provincial administration in the 
p Ministers responsible to Legislature wiping out the ofticial block, he 
dismissed ? He admitted that there were safeguards but every 
safeguards, as without them no executive could work cffec- 
hnf Governor would make use of his special powers, not for sheer pleasure 

vara to do SO, He hopcd that occasions to safeguards would be 

nnt hA k? . constitution embodied In the J. P. 0. Report might 
e ideal but it was the only one m the field and it was worth working. 

Bussam (Delrgato to the R. T. 0.) declared that 
onlv it? rAcnAAf ^ mere eyewash of the White Paper proposals differing 

reactionary. He felt that until and unless the Report 
If Memorandum of the British ludian 

bruS asidA to any one in the country. The Report 

M^estv’s the British politicians on behalf of ffis 

beilff the ahflAHAA as to India s ultimate political goal, its most conspicuous feature 

as a reDresentativA nf fhJ Status for the country. Speaking 

had been flouted Hidayat Hussain said that Moslem opinion 

as nnanimouslv Centre and not in the Provinces 

a Couscituent AssAinKlr^fi-fi7.7?^^* u r *^at it was impossible to summon 

Ltiv^Stu^on ^-^'’®rnment, for framing an alter- 

operating in working the cons^tuS ® 

ptOTO^^w^antocraL^/n President, asserted that the constitution 

dererUK a ^ He agreed rvith Sir Mahomed 

prmnt onTSMS"r«“ much more ospensire than the 

building departments^ la concliiaiL^^A^^^ bo available for nation- 

petty dWences and 'combine toS«r to his countrymen to sink their 

e together for obtaioing self-go vern moat which was not 
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a boon to be conferred by any outside authority but which should come from 
Within, 

17th. DECEMBER ; — A feature of to-day’s debate on the J. P. C. Report was the 
trenchant criticism to which Mr. C, Y, Chmtamani, Leader of the Opposition, and 
a member of the First Round Table Conference. suDjeeted the recommendations of 
the Committee, which he unreservedly condemned as reactionary and retrograde and 
as such wholly unacceptable to the people of this country. 

Paying a tribute to Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Linlithgow and other members of the 
J. P. C. for their enormous patience, industry and knowledge which they brought 
to bear on their task, Mr. Ghintamani referred to the Secretary of State’s admission, 
in the course of his speech during the P.arliamentary debate, tnat he was painfully 
aware that few, if any, publicmen in India regarded the Report as satisfactory and 
asked if, in the face of the frank confession, was it possible to look at these recom- 
mendations with equanimity ? He also alluded to the numerous declarations made 
that the goal of the British policy in India was Dominion Status and deeply 
regretted that these words were nowhere mentioned either in the White Paper 
or the J. P. O. Report. What was even more disconcerting was not a single 
proposal made in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation 
had been accepted. In the course of the Parliamentary debate, no one, 
except the members of the Labour Party, had one thought to bestow on Indian 
opinion, Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Baldwin being content with an attempt to recon- 
cile the irreconcilables in their own party. In condemning the J. P. O. Report, it 
was his grateful duty to accord reception to the Minority Report by the Labour 
Members embodying the noblest sentiments and concrete proposals which would 
have given very great satisfaction even to radical opinion in India. He concluded : 
“I take responsibility for speaking as a humble unit of the Indian population, I 
speak deliberately and unhesitatingly. I would much sooner do without this consti- 
tution than accept it. I am quite content not to go on with the present unconsti- 
tutional constitution.” 

The Finance Member, Sir Edicard Blunt, winding up, congratulated the House 
on the high standard of the debate on the Report and said that he did not^ want to 
deal with the Report in all its aspects but proposed to confine his observations only 
to few salient features of it. The first question related to safeguards which had 
been universally condemned because their position had been generally misunderstood. 
The safeguards were based on Parliamentary Government, whose basic^ principle was 
vesting of executive authority, in theory in the King and in practice in his Cabinet, 
on whose advice he acted on all or almost ail occasions. But as none of the fqnr 
conditions of Parliamentary Government, namely, the existence of real parties, 
existence of an intelligent and independent body of public opinion, rule by majority 
and subservience of minorities to majority rule, were fulfilled in the case of India, 
fuK-fledged Parliamentary Government here was not possible. He was absolutely 
confident that the Services would play the game in future with Indian Ministers as 
they had in the past. Concluding, he said : “I know what India and Indians are 
capable of. I know especially that when all the tumult and shouting that we have 
had during the last three days has died down, you will work this constitution and 
I wish you Godspeed,” 



The C. P. Legislative Conncil 

AUGUST SESSION^NAGPUR-lGtL to 22nd, AVGUST 1934. 

Establishment op Land Mortgage Banks 

The August Bession of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the 16lh. August 1934. 

An interesting debate followed the Minister, Mr. Khaparde^s resolution regarding 
the establishment of land mortgage banks. Two banks are already in existence in 
Berar and it is now proposed to establish eight more banks. The capital for these 
banks is to be raised from debentures to bo issued by the co-operative banks to the 
extent of Es. 50 lakhs. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Khaparde said : '"The question of dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness has been prominently before the Government for some time 
past and measures adopted to protect ^ the agriculturist have naturally resulted in 
making the money-lender more cautious and wary and it is considered necessary 
that money, at a comparatively cheap rate of interest with instalments spread over 
a fairly long number of years, should be made available to the agriculturist. It is 
contemplated that these banks should liquidate past debts aod make such advances 

against security to be pledged by the cultivator to 

tile bank^^. 

Mr. Eashiprasad Pandey characterised the Government's proposal as halting and 
VT.Fan^abBao Deshmukh.ex'MimQteT.BVi-ppovted him. Seth Sheolal icuxad that 
these banks would^ meet the same fate as co-operative banks, which according to 
mm, were being mismanaged and used by directors and others for personal ends, 
-tie warned the Government against committing an act which would lower their 

economic chaos. Mr. R.A, Kmithar opposed the amendment, 
though he agreed with the spirit of the amendment. There was no doubt the agriculturist 
stood in need of financial help all over the province, but they were embarking on 
an experimental scheme and members could take the present rosolution as an index 
of e^nestness of the Government to help indebted cultivators. 

The Eon hie Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, stresRcd the need for cautionJ 

th Secretary, said that in matters of importance of 

essential that they should go slowly. More banks could be estab- 

git’oS 

Opposition members were 

oroDosed fn hii!irffm=ii*K b® erected first and the foundation late. He 

romarts ®inall but solid foundatioii first. (Here, here.) deferring to the 

KhanarHa* that the Minister was trying to help his own people, Mr. 

S teart n I*'"'’’ '^ho interests of tho people are at 

'^The Hnn« it “0 C. P. Agriculturist. 

7 “°-'°“ Without division, Mr. Pande’s amendment 

by^ifvX 1^26 * ‘ ‘ ^ *" Province, being rejected 

C. P. Local Self-Govt. 2nd. Amend. Bill 
The Oonneil spent the whole afternoon in discussing official bills, 

taxes such as DbarmarlaJa^ -n^i ^ ^imed at prohibiting the unauthorised 
without materiaftiange and wls^passid Sal Committee stage 

. The 0 . P. Cattle Diseases Bile 

July 24, introduced in the Council on 

j uiy 44 , isaa, witli the object of oontrollmg the movements of cattle ^imported into 
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this province from outside, to prevent the outbreak of rinderpest and other cattle 
diseases, Seth Sheolal moved two amendments to the Bill but both were thrown 
out and the Bill was passed into Law. 

Court of Wards Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. E, Gordon then presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Court of Wards Amendment Bill, 1933, making provision for the exemption 
from attachment of estate funds in the hands of courts. This amendment was 
deemed necessary to enable Courts to meet essential commitments entered into with 
the explicit or implied sanction of the Government, This Bill, too, was passed into 
law. 


C. P. Money-lenders Bill 

Discussion on the 0. P. Money-lenders Bill, introduced in the Council on 
January 18, 1934, by Mr, Raghavendra Raoj Home Member, was postponed till the 
22Dd instant as urged by non-official members, in view of the contentious character 
of the Bill, 


C. P. Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ble Mr. Gordon next moved the C.-P. Tenancy Amendment Bill No. 
XX of 1934, which was in pursuance of the policy of the Government to establish 
some land mortgage banks for advancing long-term loans to the occupancy tenants* 
if they were able to offer occupancy holdings as security. Messrs. Koihe, Maugal- 
murti, ETian Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali, Iflikar Ali and Parekh (Nagpur- Kamptee) 
opposed the immediate cousideratiou of the Bill and urged its circulation for elicit- 
ing public opinion. 

Mr. K. P. Pande had some very hard things to say to those Councillors who opposed 
the measure. He could not understand why Councillors, who earlier in the day 
had urged the Government to establish land mortgage banks, were backing out now 
and were raising a cry against the Bill, which was more or less prompted by vested 
interests. The time had now come when the tenantry had to be given certain rights. 
He was amused to find that he, who had all along opposed the Government, was 
supporting it, while those who were consistently supporting the Government were 
now opposing it. He urged the House to adopt the Bill. 

Mr. Kedar, Opposition Leader, stated that Mr. Pande had opposed this very 
measure during the last session, as the Government wanted to throw it out, but 
now he was supporting it. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Gordon said that the question of the rights of the tenantry 
had been under discussion during the last several years. The Government’s posi- 
tion was that it agreed to confer the right of mortgaging tenants’ holdings to the 
extent that land mortgage banks were concerned. With a view to allow representa- 
tives of Malguzars to express opinion, he agreed to referring the Bill to the Select 
Committee and in the meanwhile to elicit public opinion thereon. 

The Bill will come up for the third reading during the January session. The 
House unanimously accepted the motion for reference to the Select Committee. 

Before adjourning, the House referred Mr. Gordon’s Irrigation Amendment Bill 
to the Select Committee. 


Salary of Haeijan Kamdars 

17th. AUGUST In the Council to-day a resolution moved by Mr. NaiJc 
(Harijan member) recommending to the Government that the salary of every village 
“Karaadar Mahar” (Harijan) be fixed at Es. 10 per mensem was thrown out by 8 
votes against 29. The division list showed that only two Hindus, three Muslima 
and one Parsi voted for the resolution, the remaining two votes being those of 
Harijaus. One Harijan member was absent, while the fourth remained neutral. 

The contention of Mr. Naik, the mover, was that these village officials had 
multifarious duties to perform and should be adequately compensated for their 
labours. It was stated on behalf of the Government that the proposal was not 
feasible in view of the financial stringency. The question had been carefully 
considered by a Committee appointed in 1922 and the rates then decided upon were 
still inforce. 
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Salary of Patels & Patwabtb 


A resolulion was moved by Mr. Saphal (Akola) recommondainfy that the pajr 
of patels and patwarxs in Berar should be so increased that no patel or patwari 
should get less than Rb. 130 per year. The mover’s contention was that though 
these petty officials constituted the most important part of the Governmental machi- 
nery, nearly 5,000 out of 6,000 were receiving less than Es. 100 per year. An 
increase in their pay would keep them above temptation. 

Dr, Punjab Pao DeshmuJeh, Mr. Tidake and Mr. Rajurhar (all from Berar) 
supported the motion, which was opposed by the Government on the ground of 
financial stringency. The resolution was then put to vote and lost by 17 votes 
against 89. 

Agricultural Itoebtedness 


Mr. Kanitjeer (Buldana) moved a resolution urging the appointment of an 
enquiry committee to investigate the problem of the present agricultural indebted- 
ness and suggest administrative and legislative measures to solve it. Ho said that 
the problem was a serious one and formed the subject of several resolutions and 
bills in the House, In order to do -away with the nocossity of these bills and 
resolutions he had brought in the present resolution. Tho question of reducing the 
existing land revenue rates should also bo examined by tho committee. 

Mr. K. P. Pande (Sihora) opposed tho resolution as he considered it a waste 
of money to appoint a fresh committee in view of tho fact that tho report of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture and the Banking Enquiry Committees (both Cen- 
tral and Provincial) had already cost them heavily and tho several recommendations 
made therein had not been adopted. Further, tho problem had arisen owing to 
causes beyond their control. He felt that a five-year plan and not a committee of 
enquiry was needed to meet the situation. 


The Hon. Mr. E. Gordon^ Revenue Member, said that the Government was 
aware of the seriousness of tho problem and was not sitting idle. They had intro- 
duced several measures, some of which had already boon enacted into law with a 
view to relieve distress. He was ^ confident that no other province in India was a 
whit ahead of them m dealing with this question. There was no royal road to a 
^ution of this problem and the Government was acting within its limitations. 
The causes of the depression were not only nation-wide but world-wide. The 
Govermnent cn India had already appointed a Marketing Officer and everything was 
being done which would lead to an economic recovery. It was difficult to hcg what 
poetical advance they could make by the appointment of a coramittoo especially 
when several committees had already examined these problems and their accumulated 
wisdom was lying unused. 

Mr. jSam'fcers resolution met the same fate as tho first two, beling thrown out 
by 11 votes against 87. ^ ^ 


Branch of Inbian Territorial Force 

, Secretary, who rose to reply to the next resolution 

(Akola District) urging the Government to open a branch 
Force for this province said that the Government sympathised 
vnth the resolution and would examine the question and do what it can to give 

befng (fiiirf oFsneh^^ were difficulties in tho way, the financial difficulty 

Government not having opposed it. Tho Govorn- 
ment, promised to ^rward the discusBion to tho India Government. 

Discussion on the next resolution was proceeding when the House adjourned. 

0, P. Land Revenue Amend. Bill 

in the*ConMa't^da7®®^”^' non-official BiUs were referred to the Select Committees 

nowTs Eevenue Amendment Bill, which sought to repeal 

revenue dues conferred on ^e Government for recovery of land 

said lilt the Rn\ 'J?f«ated by 29 votes to 33. The Hevmw Member 

thSe'mf™™ ®®“'>"“ont rather than reasoning and the repeal of 

these powers would render the recovery of the Government dues very difficult. 
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NON-OF^'IOIAL BILLS DISCUSSED 

0. P. Village Panchayat 4tli. Ameistd. Bill 

Rao Saheh U. 8. FatiVs Village Panchayat Fourth Amendment Bill was passed 
into law, after emerging from the Select Committee stage. 

The Bill was intended to remove certain deficits in the existing Act and also 
made provision for the Government to assign a small percentage of the local cess 
realized by the district councils to village panchayats on the lines of the Madras 
and Bombay Village Panchayat Acts. 

0. P. Industrial Debtors Bill 

When Rao Saheh R. W. Fulay's Industrial Debtors Bill came up for discussion, 
the Hon’ble the Revenue Member repeated the assurance given by him in the Select 
Committee that the Government would undertake legislation on this subject and 
hoped to introduce a bill at the next January sitting of the Council. Accordingly 
the Bill was not proceeded with on the suggestion of the mover. 

0. P. House Bent Bill 

Mr. Fulay^s motion on the Central Provinces House Rent Bill for reference 
to a Select Committee was defeated by 14 votes to 43. The Bill aimed at regulating 
the rents in industrial and urban areas of Jubbulpore, Nagpur and other places. 

On behalf of the Government, Mr. C, F. Waterfall^ Chief Secretary, opposed 
the Bill as inopportune, untimely and unnecessary. 

C. P. MuNiciPALirrES 3rd, Amend. Bill 

Mr. Fulay^s 0. P. Municipalities Third Amendment Bill, seeking to extend the 
life of municipalities from three to five years, evoked a storm of opposition from all 
sections of the House. The Government did not oppose the Bill, but non-officials 
opposed it on the ground that the educative value of elections would be lost by 
extending the life of municipalities in the manner proposed. 

Khan Bahadur Tarapore thought that the Bill would perpetuate the tyranny of 
office-bearers whom it was extremely difficult to unseat, as a three-fourths majority 
was needed for the purpose. 

Rao Bahadur K. S. Nayudu, Minister, Local Self-Government said that the 
Government would remain neutral as they had an open mind on the subject and 
desired to know the sense of the House. 

Mr. Fttlay said that under the new constitution, Provincial Councils would have 
a lease of five years and it was desirable that local bodies should have a similar 
term. It would also save much expenditure which bodies have to incur, on account 
of conducting elections once in every three years. 

The Bill was put to vote and lost without a division. 

C. P. Estates Protection Bill 

Quite a fluiter was caused in the afternoon, when several members opposed the 
very introduction of Mr. Thakur Mamnohan Singh^s (Bilaspur District) 0. P. 
Estates Protection Bill. 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazai AH (Khandwa) pressed for a division on the issue 
of granting leave, which was eventually granted by 27 votes to 6. 

Mr, Hifazat Ali subsequently made it clear that he had opposed the Bill under 
some misapprehension and that it was contrary to Parliamentary practice. 

The Preside7it remarked that it would be better to establish a convention that 
leave to introduce a Bill should not be refused, unless the Bill was of a very grave 
character. The House agreed to establish such a convention. 

Mr. Thakur Manmohan Singh then moved that the Bill be circulated for elicit- 
ing public opinion thereon, but his motion was lost without a division. 

Five other non-official Bills were introduced and circulated for eliciting public 
opinion thereon. The Council then adjourned. 

No-Confidence Against President 

Rlsl, AUGUST A motion of No-confidence against the President was moved 
to-day, iMr. Kedar^ Opposition Leader, before moving his motion of “no-confidence’^ 
requested Mr. Rizwi to vacate the chair, as he wanted to bring the whole of the 
President’s conduct before the House. He wanted to be fair to himself. 

President ; I think the motion should be made first, 
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Mr Kedar then moved the “no-oonfideiico” motion and reminding the President 
of the’analoev of the Burma Legislative Oouneil, requested him to vacate the chair. 

President : Is there any rule under the Govonimont of India Act that the 

President must vacate the chair ? , , . ,, * . .-i , 

Mr. Kedar: It is a matter of decency. It is a matter of .constitutional 

im^rtano^^ : Once a President is in the chair, ho cannot remain in the House 
except as President, 

The President further pointed out that at tho Oonferonco of Presidents and 
Deputy Presidents of Councils, this matter was fully disciisscd. PIo deplored that 
the President of the Burma Legislative Council did not attend that Conference nor 
did he care to go through the proceedings of that Conference. Prosident Eizwi was 
confident that if the President had gone through those proceedings his decision 
about Tacating the chair would have been different. Tho Presidents’ Conference had 
decided that in such cases, the President ought to preside over the House and 
thereby defend himself. It was further decided at that Oonferonco that the Presi- 
dent had a right to speak in the House, which was perhaps tho only exception to 
the paradox that the President never speaks. Tho President, therefore, regretted 
that he could not grant Mr. Kedar’s request and vacate the chair. 

Mr. Kedar submitted that he did not want tho President to leave tho House but 
occupy a seat in the Council as a Member. Tho President stated that he cannot 
remain in the House except as President. Mr. Kedar then withdrew his request for 
vacating the chair and bowed to the President’s ruling. 

Mr. Kedar then moved tho ‘*no-confidence” motion and alleged that the President 
had not been fulfilling those traditions which tho occupant of his office ought to do. 
He further alleged that the President had not been free from party consideration 
and that the President had dabbled in political matters, such as wrecking and 
making of ministries. Mr. Kedar’s first accusation was that tho President, after 
election, never forgot that he was a member of the Democratic Party, which elected 
him President. It was further alleged that ho never forgot that he ceased to be a 
Municipal member and secured nomination for his relatives to tho Municipal Com- 
mittee and also sought to infiueuce the Minister for Local Self-Government for petty 
favours. The President had admitted in black and white that ho took advantage of 
his position as President in infiuencing Ministers. 

Mr. Kedar then quoted a letter dated 17th February 1932, from tho President to 
the Hon’ble Minister, pleading on behalf of a certain candidate for appointment, 


Mr. Kedar further quoted from three other letters of tho President to the then 
Minister in support of his contention. He further Instated that they had been watch- 
ing these undesirable activities patiently for tho last throe years, but they had now 
gone too far. Proceeding Mr. Kedar said that when his parly (tho People’s Party) 
constituted the largest opposition party, they were not given proper seating arrange- 
ments, neither were they given their proper seats when they wore Ministerialists. Mr, 
Kedar alleged that the President did so with a view to keep the party disunited and 
prevent them from taking solid action. Mr. Kedar also contended that tho President 
was looking through coloured glasses and was showit^g favours to the Democratic 
Party. They could not, therefore, help putting an uncharitable interpretation on 
ms various rulings, which were given in a spirit of partisanship. 

Pat Bahadur Sahu Dwarkanaih Singh opposed the resolution, as the President 
enjoyed the confidence of members. Though the President belonged to a minority 
community, he had dischamd his duties impartially, 

^ Khan Bahadur K, Parapore said that the act of Mr, Jaiswal, then Minister- 
in-charee of Local Self-Government, in making private letters of the President 
available to the public, was one of treachery. 

Mr. M, F. enquired whether the Khan Bahadur’s speech was a censure • 

motion against Eai Bahadur Jaiswal. 

The President remarked that certain remarks of the Khau Bahadur were unpar- 
liamentary and he should use milder terms. 

(La^ght^t^*^^^^ * ^ ^ torrid zone to the frigid zone. 

Mr. Tarapore said that the House had nothing to do with the Presi- 
dent 8 letters which were of a private and confidential character. 

fpTt motion^ of censure, constantly tabled in the House 

and felt that these were retarding the Province’s progress. 
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Messrs. Thaku/r Manmohansing, Arjunlal Kanifker and Fulau also opposed the 

motion. 

Tho Beverend Rogers considered the attack on the President as most unfair and 
^warranted, as he felt that the Leader of the Opposition had failed to substantiate 
the allegations against him (the President). He was confident that no gentleman 
would hand over letters of a private character to another and no gentleman would 
receive them. The complaint regarding the seating arrangements made by^ Mr. Kedar 
was fanciful and his statements wild. There was not a single ruling given by the 
President which could be characterised as biassed. 

The honourable Mr. Baghavendra Bao, Home Member, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, submitted that the Government would consider whether or not to make a 
statement to-morrow, when the debate had developed. 

The President enquired if any honourable member was going to support 
and supplement the accusations against him, Mr. G. B, Parahh (Nagpur-Kamt^) 
rose to support the motion. It was a scandal of political life of the province, he said, 
that one honourable member of the Government was wrecking one ministry and 
setting up another the nest morning, thus driving one group after the other to 
form the opposition. He referred to the decision of the President in respect of his 
questions regarding the downfall of the last Ministry and the part alleged to have 
been played by a member of the Government and emphasised that he was dissatis- 
fied with the decision in disallowing them. The allegations against the member of 
the Government were of grave importance and the Chair had not wisely used its 
discretion in disallowing such questions. His further complaint was that the Presi- 
dent’s rulings tended to favour the Government side. His object was to get his 
^ievances redressed and if these were rectified by the President, he would ask Mr. 
Xedar not to press the motion to vote. 

Mr. M. F. Shareef (Nagpur Muslims), supporting the motion, alleged that the 
President had sought favour from a member of the Government for his own rela- 
lativM. The President, he stated, actually canvassed and worked for particular 
political party and this was incompatible with his position as whole-time Govern- 
ment servant. 

Bahadur Syed Hifazat AH (Khandwa) opposed the motion and said that 
the letters referred to were merely by way of advice to the Minister, who always 
consulted the President and other conncilllors in matters of nomination. Khan 
^hadur Mirza Bahaman Beg requested Mr. Kedar to withdraw his motion. The 
House at this stage adjourned. 

C. P. Money-Lenders’ Bill 

22n<]. AUGUST : — After questions and voting on supplementary demands, the 
Honourable Baghavendra BaOy Home Member, presented the Select Committee 
report on the Money-Lenders’ Bill and moved that the same be taken into conside- 
ration. Seth Sheolal moved an amendment that the loan advanced to a tenant for 
agricultural purposes should be excluded from the scope of the Bill. 

Mr. 0. Z). Deshmukhy Finance Secretary, opposed the amendment. Rao Saheh 
Fulay, Khan Bahadur Mirza Rahman Beg^ Mr, 8. M, Rahman and Mr. K 
i). Kolte, on behalf of the People’s Party, opposed Mr. SheolaVs amendment as it 
went to the very root of the Bill and the allowing of the amendment would render 
the Bill useless. Seth Sheolal said that the rejection of the amendment would 
cause great hardships to tenants as they will be unable to procure small loans 
for agricultural operations. Mr. SheolaVs amendment was rejectediwithout a division. 
Several other amendments to the Bill were either lost or withdrawn. The Bill as a 
whole was then put to the vote and passed into law. The Bill had been framed with 
the object of protecting ^ ignorant aebtors against fraud and extortion and was 
based mainly on the^ Punjab Eegulation of Accounts Act, 1930. 

0. P. Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

The Honourable Mr, Baghavendra Bad’s motion that the Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Bill be referred to the Select Committee was opposed by non-official members on 
the ^ound that the Bill should be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 
The Bill sought to replace the Act now in force (and which expires in March next) 
and at the same time increase the existing taxes on vehicles. 

In moving the Bill, the Home Member stated that the House was 'committed to 
the principle of the Bill and that the details thereof, to which non-officials objected, 
could be settled in the Select Committee. 
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Mr. Parahh said that they would support the Bill only if the Government 
promised to allot the revenue derived from motor taxation for the restoration of 
cuts in grants to local bodies. 

Beplying to the debate, the Borne Member asked the House to consider in all 
earnestness, whether a house which is about to be dissolved within the next twelve 
months aud would be replaced by a wholly democratic house, was going to leave 
provincial revenues reduced by Es, 3 and a half lakhs and embarrass it. He 
assured the House that all views expressed on the floor of the House would be 
carefully considered^ and the Bill would be circulated for eliciting opinion thereon 
simultaneously. Witnesses who desire to tender evidence before the Committee 
would be permitted to appear and they would also consider the question of keeping 
rates at the present level in the Select Committee. Ho pointed out that motor 
taxation was a legitimate source of taxation for the Government to impose directly 
or indirectly, for the purpose of relieving the general tax-payer from the burden of 
extra cost of maintenance made necessary by the development of more Iraflic. 

The motion for circulation of the Bill was lost by 12 votes to 48, The Bill was 
then referred to the Select Committee. The other official bills were introduced and 
circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon. 

No-confidence Motion against Peesident 


Eesuming the debate on the No-confidenee motion in the President, Mr, Gordon 
Eevenue Member, on behalf of the Government, said that one of the charges against 
the President vras that the President had not used his discretion properly in disallow- 
ing some questions. The Government had always bowed to the ruling of the President 
and be asked the Honourable Members to do so. As regards the allegations about 
tne political scandal which the President was aware and which he was alleged to 
have suppressed, Mr. Gordon submitted that the whole affair came to a close on March 
9. last, with the di^issal of the Ministry, Mr. Gordon was amazed at the charge 

levelled against the Chair by Mr. Kedar, loader of the People’s Party. The leader 

of tbe People s Party had made out no case against the President and ’it passed the 
Eevenue Meinber’s comprehension how the President’s action at the time when he 
gave his casting vote agairist the last Ministry, that the Ministry should resign, 

prompted by bias and was other than 
noneafc. The Eevenue Member could not remember a single incident during the Presi- 
dent B last four years career, when the President had acted partially. 

tlaen called upon Mr. Eedar to make his final speech. 

Tiia whether the President was not going to moke any statement. 

t?thf Hon se ^ ^ Btatemcnt before putting ^the motion 

ho President was in the position of an accused and 

Jised will lffe thera^^riKTSly “ i"h«cntly wrong to say that the 

by the Houso and the 

haTdSed and “no-confidence” motion, 

House before + Standing Orders, the President could address the 

House oeiore ..putting the motion to the vote of tho House. 

® mistake to divorce the 

fhownXt the^pfJdPn^^^^ Council. If it could be 

Haired hv virtne nf qualities had been im- 

the Mioister for Local Ke?f House, when he Bonp;ht favours from 

uroved and it ennM If charges against the President had been 

^e cLir Even the ‘I*® President was unfit to occupy 

“nduct outede the Hon.a^n supported the President iu fts 

nothing in his dcfpn^p wiiinh from tho Minister. There was 

committed Thp anpr^hpe rtf * 1 ^ mitigated the constitutional offence that had been 

"been w^i«en^ tL sam^ ‘o ^rto 

the mover had opened ^his lips Vaughter)‘*’^Whaf thlv '^.®i®” 

who would not dahbln in Wbat they wanted was a president 

would aTup to the de2 se^u^n ^v hf’Q 1® ?? “>® House, and 

had acted in a manner in ® oonsoienee told him that he 

from the M^steru was hU hnainaaa and sought favours 

standing the vSt of the House Presidentship, notwith- 
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The President then made a statement, in the course of which he said that his 
letters to Kai Bahadur Jaiswal were of a private and confidential nature and, tneM- 
fore, could not, according to Parliamentary convention, be published or read ^ 
House without his consent and he would have been within^ hjs rights to^ rule tnem 
out on that ground, but to avoid misundf-rstanding he^ raised no^ objection* 
letters referred to were by way of reply and contained civic and private matters ana 
made no suggestion as to any political bent on his part, but he ventured to say 
that the traditions of his predecessors in office were not to the c^trary* ^ 
none, not even Eai Bahadur Jaiswal, who was present in the House, and wuose 
sympathy with the motion was evidenced by the delivery of these letters to Air. 
Kedar had been able to cite a single instance^ of his judgment having been 
infiuenced by such matters. E 3 ferring to hi^ continuing as a member of the K^iupi c 
Municipality until recently, the President said that he was nominated to that body 
prior to his election as President and that there were precedents to such practice. 
As rt‘gards his alleged wrong judgment, in docUring the result 


felt aggrieved at his decision was entitled to aemana a 
with regard to the non-allocation of proper seats to the People s Party was 
and the seating arrangempnts made by him bad no motive behind it. As ^ 

the charges levelled against him by Mr. PaTakh_ t^t the President had . 

a resolution provi?ional!y when, under the S-anding Orders, be had 110 power to 
so and that he should have either admitted or disallowed resolutions in respee 

the alleged conduct of the Home Mstnb-r in bringing aboiu the downfall of tne 

last Ministry, the President said that he did so as he wanted to consult the pa y 
leaders. In regard to the charge that he incorrectly use . his discretions in Q' - 

allowing certain questions of Mr. Parahh pertaining to the same sublect, 

Prt-sident said that this was a matter where there was room for honest ditierence 
of opinion, but still it could not, by any stretch of imagination, be made grouna 
for supporting a ‘no confidence’ motion, as was done by Mr. ParaKh. 

Continuing, the President said that what passed betvyeen Messrs. S“feef ana 
Choubal (ex-Ministers) on tb^ one hand, His Excelle ncy the'* Governor on the otn 
could nof, by auv stro>ch of imagination, be brought wiihin the scope of 
bilily. Whether "the allegations made against the Horae Member by the 
Voice’, (a local paper) ^^e^e true or false was a question for the Home Member _i 
his personal and private capacity. No member of the Goverament, in his omcia 
capacity, was respousibie for that matter. Although toese questions were clear y 
inadmissible (on being refranied) they were allowed by the President by streteuing 
the point in favour of the Member asking them. Instead of being thankful to t e 
President for admitting these and giving them ^ publicity on the floor or the Jdousej 
the Member had made them ground for an uniair attack. 

The President added, ‘‘'Much has bean made by the mover and another member 
of the reasons I gave for giving my casting vote in favour of the last Minis^y. 
Enough has been said already in my defence by several honourable members, bjimce 
it to say that if the Hon’ble Mr, Shareef had not forgotten to vote for the JNo- 
Confidencti” motion against his colleague, the Hoii’ble Mr. Ohaobal, my casting 
vote would have undoubtedly retained them in '‘office and probably no motion for 
the removal of the President would have been thought of either by him or by nis 
leader, Mr. Ecdar. It is clear that the whole Democratic Party was m wour ot 
“No-Confidence” motion and if I had ever thought of favouring that Party, 1 
could have done so by voting in favour of the mo ion and supporting it 
least one precedent, but I gave my vote for Mr. Shareef, ^ not at all caring for tne 
interests of the Democratic Party. I think this one decision of mine is a c^pje-e 
answer to all the reckless attacks that have been made. My advice to tbe Mon me 
Mr. Shareef contained in a ruling was given in a friendly spirit and witb ine 
best of motives and I am sorry it has lent itself to misinterpretations, but 1 s 1 1 

feel there is nothing which I should not have said”, . « mi. -ci -j 1 . 

Mr. Kedar’s motion was put to vote and lost by 55 votes to 6. The President was 

cheered. The Council then adjourned sine die. 


Proceedings from the “Hindu” of Madras, 
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AVTVMN SESSION-- BANC El^Srd, to l8th, 8EPTEMBEB 1934. 


The Goveenor’s lOpening Speech 


The Aut.umn Session of the Behar & Orissa Legislative Council commenced ai Ranchi 
on the 3rd. September 1934. Addressing the Council Hie Excellency tho Governor 
look the opportunity to explain the Government measures, relief and reconstruction 
plans in connection vPith the earthquake disaster in north Bihar. 

His Excellency said : T think we are justified now in taking a hopeful view^ 
the danger to agriculture from pouring out of sand on lands and change of levels, 
which endangered the natural drainage, seemed now of less magnitude than was 
apprehended first. 

Summarising the measures through official ngenics for relief of earthquake 
sufferers, His Excellency said that the responsibility for half tho cost of recon struc- 
tioD_ of Government residences, offices, and property and rehabilitation of local 
bodies including restoration of aided school buildings and hospitals etc. They also 
agreed to provide the expenditure necessary for clearing sugarcane in Tirhut. The 
Government of India also will bear the total cost of the engineering staff appointed 
by the local Government in addition to the ordinary staff of Public Works de- 
partment, costing about 1 and three-fourth lakhs. The burden which the local Gov- 
ernment had to carry included the cost of Reconstruction department and tho 
general items connected with earthquake, half tho cost of reconstruction of Govern- 
ment offices, buildings not borne by the Government of India, grants for clearance 
of sand (from the Famine Relief Fund), loans to agriculturists of all classes and 
loans for rebuilding houses. Most of the expenditure could not be met out of the 
revenue and they had to borrow on a large scale from l.be Government of India. 
*Iu rouud figures the Government of India and local Government have contri- 
buted 9 and half lakhs each in 1935-34 and in the course of the current year I 
anticipate fon the basis of present estimates that the Government of India will 
contribute more than half a crore of rupees towards restoration while the local 
Government will spend 27 lakhs in addition to make loans of various kinds to the 
extent of 83 lakhs. 

The sphere of relief for private individuals was covered by grants from the 
Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund. Disbursements by the honorary treasurer from 
the Bihar and Orissa branch of the Viceroy’s Earthquake Relief Fund upto a fort- 
night ago amounted to 51 and a half lakhs and Lliero were further liabilities for 
seven lakhs. The largest heads of expenditure were 10 and a half lakhs for urban 
house building grants, 16 lakhs for rural house building grants and nine lakhs for 
charitable relief. Altogether by the end of this year something like two and a half 
crores of rupees would have been put into circulalion in north Bihar in various 
^nds of pants and loans and expenditures towards the restoration of that country. 
His Excellency referred particularly to tho successful work of relief accomplished 

disposal of sugarcane crop by the Marketing Board which market- 
26 lakhs maunds at prices which averaged less than four annas per maund, 
Inis insured a profitable disposal of almost the whole of north Bihar sugarcane. 

Kegpdmg the recent severe floods his Excellency said that details wore being 
collected and as soon as done Mr. J, T. Whitty would make a statement- 


The Daebhanqa Impeovemeist Bill 

Council discussed to-day the Darbhanga Improvement 
omcial measure was designed towards replanning of the congested areas in 
Darbhanga town which suffered a severe damage from the earthquake of Jan, 15 so 
f another earthquake and providing better 
Q Jl'e Maharaja of Darbhang.i had agroed to make a gift of 

^ M ^ B 1 financing the improvement trust, “ ^ ^ 

department, moved for a select committee 
a report by September 7. Mr. Mahomed 
bhafi moved an amendment for circulating tho Bill for the purpose of eliciting 
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public opinion. Mr. Hasan Jan supported the motion for circulation. Mr. Dioarha 
Nath asked the^ members not to throw away a golden opportunity offered by the 
Bill for improving Darbhaaga town on modern lines. The hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayan 
Sinha said that the Bill in an improved form would be a great boon. The discussion 
had not concluded when the Council adjourned till the 4th September when it 
referred the BiU to a select committee with directions to report by September 7. 

B. & O. Co-operative Societies Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER The Council referred the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Societies Bill to a S.deet Committee. Piloting the Bill, the Hon. Mr. Saiyid Abdul 
Aziz, Minister of Education, expressed the hope that the Bill now drafted would go 
a long way to meet the special requirements of the province and help to place the 
co-operative movement on a sound footing. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, asked the Government not 
to hesitate in spending money required for the proper ^ development of the movement 
and trusted that after the Bill was placed in the Statute Book, the Government 
would feel their responsibility in the administration of the co-operative department 
all the greater and discharge the duties all the better. He suggested that the 
Select Committee would suitably modify the Bill. Eai Bahadur Lachmi Prasad 
Sinha and several other non-officials supported the measure. 

B. & O. Cess AMEin)MENT Bill 

The Bihar and Orissa Cess Amendment Bill, as an official measure, was referred 
to a Select Committee, 36 voting for an 33 against it. 

B. & 0. Indian Forest Akend. Bill 

Two other non- contentious official Bills, the Indian Forest {Bihar and Orissa 
Amendment) Bill^ and the Bihar and Orissa Motor Vehicles Taooaiion Amendment 
Bill, were taken into consideration and passed. 

B. & 0. Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

The former Bill aimed at clarifying the legal position regarding the reservation 
and protection of forests on the application of the Court of Wards and the encum- 
bered estates, and the latter reducing the tax levied on motor bicycles and tricycles. 

Other Bills 

The Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment Billj providing for compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases, and the Bihar and Orissa Nurses Registration 
BiU, providing for the registration and fbetter training of nurses, and midwives 
and dais, being official measures, were also referred to a Select Committee. 

Behar Flood-Official Account 

6th. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day the hon. Mr. Wkitty, on behalf of 
the Government, made an important statement on the Behar floods, giving a sum- 
mary of events in general terms. He said that the flood in the Ganges was abnor- 
mally high and abnormally prolonged. Along with some parts of its course- it rose 
with great rapidity and on some Diaras and riverside villages a rapid rise took 
place during the night. The severity of flood arose from the coincidence of abnor- 
mal floods in the Ganges and its great tributaries, the Jumna, Sone and the Gogra. 
The Jumna rose to the height of only six inches short of the record of 1916 level 
and the Sone reached an abnormal height which it attained in 1923, 

Dealing with floods in Sahabad district, he said that the Sone was at a high 
level for a short time only, but it came down with great velocity and caused severe 
damage to the area on its west bank. Nearly all houses in Bahiara and the neigh- 
• bouring villages and along a considerable part of the Sone had collapsed. At the 
Sande police station three lives were lost and at the Sahar police station one life 
was lost. Bbadai crop in the west Sone area had been almost entirely destroyed. 
Report of loss of cattle was being received, but the number had not yet been 
ascertained. 

In the north of Arrah considerable area of the country was still under water. 
The principal damage to the house property was in the village which lay back to 
the Ganges from Smempur in the west to Makdumpur in the east. When the Collec- 
tor visited this area he found a number of tolas almost completely submerged by 
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water and the people standing on the roofs of their houses with goods and cattle 
In other villages inhabitants with their cattle were crowded on to areas of higher 
ground. Many poor people and labouring classes in flooded areas were in need^ of 
food and arrangements were made for its distribution, as well as for the distribution 
of fodder. Bhadai crop in the north of Arrah like that along the west bank of the 
Sone had been largely destroyed. Distribution of talcavi for seed as well as tyrohii 
tioUB relief was necessary and would be made. ^ 

After giving details of floods in other districts of Patna division, which have 
already been published in a recent Government communique, he referred to floods 
in the Tirhut division. In Saran district the whole area from Goldenganj to Sone- 
pur between the railway embankment arid the Ganges was undor water. On the 
night of August 24 and 25 local officers were busy in protecting embankments and 
sent out relief parties to Diaras. The flood reached its highest level in the earlv 
morning of August 25 and part of Ohapra town was 3 and one-fourth ft under 
water. The railway line was breached or cut at st'vcral places between Dighwara 
and Sonepur and between Santa and Dighwara. Various relief centres were opened 
By the evening of August 26 water had gone down considerably and the situation 
at Ohapra easier. But on August 27 the Naini handh embankment about four miles 
from Ohapra town collapsed and a great volume of water moved towards Garkha 
and Pares, flooding a larp number of villages. No loss of human life from Saran 
district had been reported to the Collector so far. Ho reports that there had been 
some loss of cattle but the exact number could not be given. Verv irreat 
had been done to the standing hhadcii and Tahi crops. ^ 

In the area between the railway embankment and the Ganges cast of Goldenirani 
almost all mud honsea collapsed The damage to tho railway was very serious and 
one of the breaches between Dighwara and Sonepur is reported to be 450 ft wide 
This might take some weeks to repair. ’ ^ 

In the Muzaffarpur district the area affected lay in tho Raghopur and Mchnar 

station tha villages most affected were those that were situated in the south am 
of Qandai. The sub-divisioual officer reports that about 2,000 people and IM 
heads of cattle were rescued m these villages. There wore throe large boals^from 
Calcutta in Mehuar when the flood rose in tho morning of August 24 and these 

bebst^rthftea work. Ih-rty or 40 heads of caitlo%Tero believX 

Other vfllages of the tham wore flooded by the Gandalc. In Eaghopur crave 

- 1 ? * ® “’^™bcr of inhabitants of villages Birpuf and 
^ak Mababal. These two villages received tho full force o£ the flood and it tob 
known that many inhabitants were washed away in the early morn 0 ^ 0^110 U 
From village Birpur out of 150 inhabitants I25 had altoadv been ^rennT J’ B»f,; 

Lod 4lffied?'There‘was‘SiIl^ evacuated' befSe the 

further telegraphic report from the oolfe’^tor°wa^®expoctcTto°day.* 

A affected by the Ganges floods was the aroi 

of Mohmddm Nagar on the south of the Ganges embankment The area 

sSSltSaH l'C"g -i 

this area had been almost entirely des'troved ACrhlr^nfl^^ ^''® 
boats requisitioned by the subdnspwtor of polil 

reported but no loss of cattle TbXvod to this area had been 

reason to hope that a good raU crop would be Mcured he?o. ^ 

X-“ .d- »=» o< 

work On Ano* 27 nnH 9ft f-v. * lerry sleamers were employed for rescue 

rteaLrsMd coMtry^ boats and®^^^^^ ^"'■^® ®»da Diara were cleared by 

Several thousand S of enttl P®°P'® . ’^“5 ‘‘"“ded at near Bariarpuf. 

K No lo“ oHuLan Hfe was InfrLT "®'‘ K^azed in the nearest BaSalli 

crops could not well be estimated but^°t was'°und?ubSfy' ve1:‘y greLt 

Officer viriKo e^? ®* ‘’®®® Gogfi an'^d Wdistrict health 
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A letter from the Collector mentioned the rescue of a man, woman and a ^oat 
who floated down to Kuthupur Diara, Monghyr district from their home in Muzafiar- 
pur district. From Bhagalpur district no loss of human life was reported. 

In the Purnea district almost 50 villages on the north bank of the Ganges, Barari 
and Manihari thanas were innundated and a great damage was done to the standing 
crop but no loss of life or cattle was reported. 

Mr. Whitty expressed appreciation of the splendid work of local oSicers in 
meeting such a grave emergency with a great promptness, courage and resource. He 
assured the Council that the Government would do all that was pos'sible and he 
knew the Government could rely on the continued help and goodwill of the people 
throughout the province. 


SUPPLEMENTAHY DEMANDS 

Thereafter the Finance Member read a note regarding the financial position and 
emphasised the necessity of supplementary demands covering some 99 lakhs. 

Nineteen supplementary questions were asked. One evoked some criticism when 
Moulvi Qhani pointed out the necessity of appointing only the people of the 
Province to posts payable from the 'quake relief funds. Sir, Nanda Kumar Ghosh 
objected saying that since the funds came from other provinces also, in making 
appointments the claims for outsiders should as well be considered but Mr. 
Sachchida7ianda Sinha, leader of the Opposition, disagreed and said that the 
people of other provinces did not send charity in the nope of compensation by 
providing men of their provinces. 

After lunch consideration of supplementry demands were resumed and were 
passed without much questions. The demand of one and a half lakhs in connection 
with reconstruction work in quake-stricken areas in Bihar, raised a somewhat 
lively debate which raised the question again of providing Biharee young men with 
posts and Biharee contractors with orders. With this question prominent members 
like M7\ Suiha, Babu Srikrishna Prasad and Mr, Haflx/ associated themselves. 
The term Biharee was, however, defined by incluuing in it all communities domi- 
ciled in Bihar. In this connection Pandit Misra raised a point that when such a 
large amount was to be spent on establishment, it would have been right, for Gov- 
ernment to indicate in the estimate the work which this highly paid .officers will 
have to perform. 

Removal of Govt. Buildings from Motihari 

A demand in connection with the shifting of the Government quarters in Mafi- 
hari to a newly selected area, about three miles from the town proper, was under 
debate when the Council adjourned. 

7th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council voted several supplementary demands aggre- 
gating about Rs. 90,00,000 mostly in respect of various objects in connection with 
earthquake relief and restoration. Non-officials raised a debate over the proposal for 
acquisition of a new site for the earthquake shattered district headquarters of 
Motihari for which Rs. 50,000 was asked for. 

The hoD. Mr, Whitty^ on behalf of the Government, explained that Lautaha site 
which was selected for the purpose was about two and a half miles from the present 
courts and was the. most suitable and safe site to rebuild according to experts, the 
other alternative sites being considered impossible. 

Non-officials including Mr, Meyrick^ Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha^ Raja P. C. 
Lall and Mr. Divarka Nath opposed the acquisition of the proposed site, asserting 
that it would be inconvenient and unhealthy for the people of Motihari and urged the 
Government to make further inquiries with a view to exploring other sites for 
the purpose. 

The hon. Mr. Whitty, on behalf of the Government, giving an assurance said 
his Excellency the Governor would shortly visit Motihari and inspect the proposed 
site and then make a fiuancal decision. The grant was voted by the CounoiL 

Sir Q anesh Butt Singh, Minister, Local Self-Goverument, moved a resolution, 
asking the Council to sanction a grant not exceeding Rs. 2,00,000 for the Muzafiar- 
pur Municipality for a scheme of road widening, which was passed after some 
discussion. 

23 
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B. & 0. Zamindaes^ Protection Bill 

lOtt. SEPTEMBER The non-official attendance was lar^e and public pjalleries 
croTrded when the Council discuHsed to-day the non-official tenancy legislation for 
Bihar which sought solution to many outstanding agrarian problems affecting the 
relations between landlords and tenants. 

Mr. Bhagwati Saran Singk introduced the Bihar and Orissa Zaraindars’ Protection 
Bill which was designed to save zamindars from indebtedness and make provision for 
safety of their zamindaris. 

The Bihae Tenancy Amend. Bill 

Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay presented the select committee's report on 
the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill and moved that the bill as reported by the 
select committee be taken into consideration. The Rai Bahadur explained that though 
the progress of the bill was inevitably delayed they had been able to arrive at a solu- 
tion of the outstanding question by mutual agreement between the representatives 
of landlords and and this he considered was a grout achievement. The welfare of 
the tenants was the concern of all of them and it was creditable on the part of 
landlords that they had extended all possible concessions to tenants. 

The hon. Mr. Whitty^ on behalf of the Government, said that the report of the 
select committee on the bill had been signed without dissent by Government mem- 
bers and this might be taken as showing that Government approved the bill in the 
form in which it was now being prcseiued. Ho emphuaised on the point that the 
bill was the outcome of many yeara^ discussion and it gave effect only to the 
changes which were admitted in all the urovious discussions to be needed and the 
form in which the present bill had emerged at last had been accepted by representa- 
tives of principal parties whose interests were involved. The Council then discussed 
the bill clause by clause. 

. A large number of amendments had been tabled by different members represent- 
ing the interests of landlords aud tenants. Most of the amendments were negatived 
but the one sponsored by Mr. 8. Sinha which provided that the tenants should 
have the tight of unchallenged use of tanks excavated in cash-rent paying holdings 
without prejudice to landlord’s right to ‘‘jalkar'’. 

Auother important amendment which was moved by Babu Bimala Charan Sinha 
Bought to give to the tenants the right to trees in respect of lands for which pro- 
duce rent was payable. But it was opposed by Government. The motion was 
pressed to a division and declared lost by 63 against 11 vot(‘ 9 . A special feature of 
voting ^,thi8 motion was that Sir Ganesh Dutt Singh remained neutral, while all 
other official members voted against the amendment. 


lllh. SEPTEMBER; — After two days' debate the Council passed to-day, with 
certain minor e.raendments, the Bihar Tenancy Amendment Bill. Important features 
or the Dill are that it concedes to the Eaiyats complete rights in trees, in cash- 
paymg or rent-free holdings and half share in trees and their product generally 
in the case of produce-rented holdings and gives thorn the right of transfer of 
their occupancy holdings on payment of 8 per cent, of consideration money as 
the landlord s fee and also payment of rent by money order. 


PusA Research Institute 

Council recorded its emphatic and unanimous protest 
proposal lo transfer the Piisa Agricultural Research 
’’p representative, moved a resolution 

ml m i be not transferred to any olher province unless this 

1° disenea such a proposal and express its views on 
the same. Ml. Meyriok centered that there -was no justification for spending Es. 35 

cos?o^nine*la”klM instead of repairing the Pusa Institute at the 

Mahtha moved an amendmout that in the event of the 
brmrin tanned® adequate branch or sub-station of the same 

oentrrdnrrnff thl w ‘bat the success achieved in that 

continued on ‘be experimental work was 

at DdW “ ® ‘be .main institute 
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Metubera of all sections of the house ine’udinsj Mr* Saelicliidanaytdct Sinha^ 
Bai Bahadur Dwarha Nath and Khan Bahadur Saghiriil Huq supported fhe amended 
resolution. Eon* Mr. Aziz* Minister, in accept n 2 ; the resolution whole-heartedly 
on behalf of the Goyernmeut, sail that, he did not associate himself w;th all that 
was said by the members. He undertook to forward a copy of the resolution and 
the debate to the Government of Ind^a. Though it spemed to him that the decision 
regarding the transfer was irrevocable he could console himself with the belief not 
without foundation, that at least an important branch of the Institute will be 
retained at Pusa. 

The amended resolution was c-irried unanimously, % 

Fixing op Sugak-caxe Price 

A resolution to fix the price of cane in all cane-growing areas was moved Baba 
BhyamanandaJi Sakay but an assurance being given by the Government that steps 
were being taken in the matter, it was withdrawn. 

Increase of Grants to M. E. Schools 

Another resolution was moved by Bahu Radha Prased urging the Government to 
increase from 4 per cent to 6 oer cent: thi grant to Middle English Schools. 

The D. P. L on behalf of the Government stated by quoting figures that primary 
education was suffering woefully and required spending of more money on it making 
it thus impossible to enhance the grant to M. E. Schools. The resolution was 
withdrawn. 

Motion for Liquor Com^ttee 

13th. SEPTEMBER: — The Council debated ‘.a non-official resolution moved by 
Mr. N* K. Ghosh urging the appointment of a committee to enquire and report 
the desirability or otherwise of the abolition of outstill system for country liquor in 
the province. *The mover and several non-officials supporting ibe resolution criticised 
the system and asserted that it was increasing drunkenness and demoralising the 
people while others opposed that view. 

Sir Ganesh Diitt Singh, Minister, Mr. Lacey, secretary and Mr. Pech, excise 
commissioner defending the Government policy maintained that the changes introduc- 
ed by outstill system had contributed towards the increase in excise revenue and 
checking considerably the illicit distillation. They also pointed out that though 
there might have been visible intoxication as a result of new changes introduced 
but that was a set off against the invisible drunkenness which the new policy had 
been able to cheek to a very large extent and when the system was still at an 
experimental stage no useful purpose would be served by appointment of an enquiry 
committee. The Council rejected the resolution by 53 votes to 18. 

Non-official Eesolutions 

14th. SEPTEMBER : — The Council debated two non-official resolutions to-day. 
One was moved by Khan Bahadur Saghirul Haque, urging the introduction by the 
Government of a new minor irrigation works bill and the other by Rai Bahadur 
Lackmi Prasad Sinha^ demanding the nomination of a non-official to represent culti- 
vators’ interest on the Indian Lac Cess Ooramittre. Both solutions were withdrawn 
after the Government reply. Regarding the first the hon. Mr. Nirsu Narayati Sinha 
invited the members to make concrete suggestions to solve the difficulties with which 
the problem was bri.sthd, the main difficulty being financial. 

Regarding the second, the hon. Mr. Whitty stressed the advantage to lac cultiva- 
tors through the agency of official representation on the Lae Cess Committee which 
had produced good result in the interest of industry and cultivators and pointed 
out that official representation on the committee was in conformity with the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. The Council then adjourned till 17. 

B. & 0. Mussalman Wakf Bill 

17tb. SEPTEMBER The Council disposed of the outstanding non-official busi- 
ness to-day The consideration of Bihar and Orissa Mussalman Wakf Bill w.as post- 
poned till the Patna session of the Council on the moHon of Mr. 3. M. Hafeez. 53 
voting for and nine Muslim members against the motion. While the non-Muslim 
view and the Government view agreed on postponing the consideration on various 
grounds, important amendments, however, were given notice of at the eleventh hour 
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and as such amendments had an impoitant bearing on (ho bill as a whole and as 
the rights of non-Muslims were also involved and required a careful consideration 
the Muslim members led by the author of the biU, Mr. //asa» Jan, demanded 
immediate consideration on the ground that the question for providing a suitable 
maehiuerv for better control and governance of Muslim religious and charitable 
endowments had been hanging for the last soveu years and Muslim opinion was 
almost emphatic and unanimous in having the legislation for the purpose passed 
without further loss of time. 

R. o. 7AMiNnATts' Protection Bill 


The Bihar and Orissa Zamindars' Protection Bill initialed by Mr. Bhagwati Saran 
Singh in order to save the zanundars from indebtedness and make proyisiori for the 
safety of their properties was allowed to be circulated for eliciting public opinion. 


The Darbhanga Improvement Bill 

18th. SEPTEMBER The Council placed on the statute book four official bills, 
including the Darbbanga Improvement Bill designed to impiove and replan the con- 
gested areas of Darbhanga town so as to render tluiin saler in lh(^ event of another 
earthquake and provide better sites for the population, Mr* W, Brett,, member 
in charge of the bill, explained to the Council how the bill had hvcu improved by 
the select committee with a view to safeguard the interests of the poorer classes. 
Ad essential feature of the improvement scheme was that all persons who were dis- 
placed should not have only an opportunity of sccuiing from the Improvement 
Trust a seat which would suit their special needs but they should also be able to 
secure it on reasonable terms, The amendments moved by Maulavi Abdul QhfxniX^ 
the bill were fither withdrawn or rejected without division. 

Mr. Sachchidananda Smlia, leader of the Opposition, supporting the bill pointed 
out that there was no justification for the apprehension that the provisions of the 
bill would impose a financial burden on the people of Darbbaiiga in some shape 
or form. He added that by passing the bill unanimously the Council would have 
expressed its genuine appreciation of the large-hearted generosity of the Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Daibhanga, the premier nobleman of the province, whose substantial dona- 
tion of Es. 5 lakhs would enable the residents of Darbhanga .to enjoy many hygienic 
advantages and social amenities without being called upon to pay for the same. 


Other Oeficial Bills 

The three other bills passed by the Council were the 'Patna University Amend- 
ment Bill, the Bihar and Orissa Cess Amendment Bill and the Bihar and Orissa 
Village Administration Amendment Bill. 

The Council was then prorogued. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 

WINTBR SESSION^LAHORE--25th. OCTOBER to 2 1st DECEMBER 1984. 

Non- OFFICIAL Bills Disoussbo 

The Winter Session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore on 
the 25tii. October 1934 when it held a short sitting to transact non-official business, 

Mr. Muhammad Din MalaWs motion to refer the Punjab Mwiicipal Executive 
Officers^ [Amendment) Bill to a select committee was lost, 

Shrimati Lekhwaii Jain introduced the Punjab Anti-Beggary Bill which was 
circulated for eliciting public opinion. The Bill aimed at driving out begging from 
public places and streets and imposed a penalty of three months^ rigorous imprison- 
ment or fine, 
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Po^it Nanak Ohand introduced the Suppression of Immoral Traffic Bill with 
the object of Securing a consolidated legislation to give the authorities such powers 
as may aid them in checking the _ evil of trafBc in women and children and give 
them the whereby protection may be afforded to those in danger from pro- 

others engaged in commercialised vice. The mover wanted 
the Dili to be referred tq a select committee, but the Government amendment to 
circulate the Bill was carried, Pandit ilvanak Chand not opposing its circulation. 

Othee !Non-official Bills 

Two other non-official bills, namely, the Punjab Small Toicns (Ar}iend 7 nent) Bill 
and the Punjab Village Panchayat {Atnendtrieni) Bill were also circulated. 

PuNjiB Relief Indebtedness Bill 

26tli« OCTOBER ; — Considerable interest was displayed when Mr. £), J. Boyd, 
Finance Member, moved that the Punjab Relief Indebtedness Bill as reported by 
the Select Committee be taken into consideration, Dr. Boyd said that Government’s 
position bad been that if the Untonist Party and their friends (whose seven repre- 
sentatives on the Belect Committee constituted majority as against the remaining 
SIX including three each of Government and Uiban interests) decided to press the 
mst three clauses of the Bill, Government would support the motion for circulation. 
^^7 be had been informed that the Unionists were not pressing those clauses 

anxious to see the Bill passed into law. Pandit Nanak- 
chand'S point of order that the Bill had been so altered as to constitute a new 
Bill altogether fell through, the House holding with the leader of the House that 
the changes were not so drastic. 

^ Raja N arendra^iath moved an amendment that the Bill be recirculated for el’cit- 
ing public opinion until 15ih. February 1935. He sa’d that the altered B’ll affected 
other legislative euactmeuLs and pending cases and Government should either with- 
draw the Bill or recirculate it, Chaudkri Riasatali and Sardat* Arjansingh opposed 
the amendment. 

Pandit Kanakclia^id said that if Government reaby wished to protect agricul- 
turist debtors it should make appropriate changes in the Land Al enar.on Act which 
alone, by creating vicious circles, was responsible for reducing the margin of secu- 
nty against loans, thereby putting up the rate of interest debtors whose field for 
realising the full value of his immovable assets was limited by the Act and hence 
only enabled him to obtain fraction of its actual worth. 

^ ^bere had been a stream of amendments from \ariou8 groups and interests to the 
Bill. ^ A proposal had been made by Mrs, LekhaicatiiJain, to add three penal 
provisions to the Bill as a separate chapter under which it would be a 
penal offence for any creditor to demand payment of debt from a debtor, or attempt 
to execute a decree which shall be punishable by 12 months’ imprisonment or fine 
not exceeding the amount of debt. Similarly, any one refusing to advance loan to 
an agriculturist when asked to do so shall be punishable with a year’s imprisonment 
or fine not exceeding the amount of loan sought. All the said offences shall be cog- 
nisable and nqn-baiiable and shall only be triable by Magistrates belonging to the 
statutory agriculturist tribes (who are prime beneficiaries of the Bill). Fine in each 
case if realised shall be paid to the agriculturist debtor as compensation. 

29th.^ OCTOBER : — A suggestion to the Government to invite Mr, Gandhi to 
the Punjab to inaugurate his proposed village reconstruction scheme and help the 
indebted Punjab agriculturist was made in the Council to-day by Pandit Nanaichand 
(a delegate to the Round Table Conference) opposing the Indebtedness Bill. 
In the course of a three-hours’ speech, the Pandit said that the agriculturist 

should be helped but the Bill hardly benefited the agriculturist. The best way to 
help him was to lessen the burden of land revenue and the first step in effeciing 
this was to cut down the salaries of Indian Members in the Government. He 

also appealed to ibe Governmtnt to pay more aittntion to village reconstruction. 
Mr. Gandhi could help them in this connection, if they invited him to the Punjab 
but the present Bill_ would only destroy credit in the countryside. Ciiing an 
instance of how an ignorant rural debior was crushed by a moneylender belonging 
to his own class, the Pandit said that he himself had acted as Counsel for a 

creditor who obtained a decree for Rs. 7,000 from the High Court for Rs. 23, 

the actual sum lent. 
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Mepsrs. AMvl Ohani and K, B. Mahomed Zamalkhan supported the measura 
as also Kammr Makarajsingh (solitary supporter from tbo Hindu group) who 
maintained that the Bill did not go far enough. 

Mrs, Lekhwati Jain, supporting Kaja Narendranath’s circulation motiouj hinted 
at strong agitation all over the Punjab, if this Bill was passed into law and also 
held out a threat that traders would boycott British goods and order Japanese and 
German goods to intensify agitation. 


30lh. OCTOBER About half a dozen more speakers participated iu the 
resumed debate on the Bill in the Council, including Mr. Wace, Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies and Chaudhury Choturam^ leader of the Unionist Party, who were 
strong supporters of the Bill. Chaudhuri Choturam denied that the amended Bill 
was framed at his dictation as alleged and refuted the charges brought by the 
opponent of the Bill. Mr. Wace said the Government were only proceeding on an 
arbitrating basis. 


1st. NOVEMBER : — After four days’ discussion on the Indebtedness Bill, Baja 
Narendranath^s amendment for re-circulation was defeated by a largo majority and 
the motion for consideration of the Bdl was carried. 

The only speaker on the Bill to-day was Mr, Choturam^ who, in the course of 
a two hours’ speech, said that the Bill was not a ‘‘class mcasuro” as it bioiefited 
all classes of debtors. He denied that there was any “alliance’’ as alleged between 
the Government and the Unionist Party and appealed to the House to support the 
Bill on humanitarian grounds as the debtor ryot was crushed by stupendous 
debts. Interest alone was ten times the total annual land rovfuiue of the Province. 

Mr. Boyd, Finance Member, replying, said that their only understanding with 
the Unionist Party was that they should not press for the last three clauses in the 
amendment Bill and if they did not the Government would be compelled to 
support re-circulation, as the opinion of High Courts, etc., would have to be 
obtained. The Council then adjourned to November 12. 


12th. NOVEMBER :--The Council had a stormy session to-day w'hon discussion 
on the Indebtedness Relief Bill was resumed. The rival groups were the Rural party 
composed of Muslim and Sikh agriculturist class members, who stood for a reduc- 
tion of interest to the minimum and generally lessening the debt burden on agricul- 
turist classes by legislation, and the Hindu Urban party with the Government 
playing the roll of moderator of the Rural party’s drastic demands. There was a 
split in the National Reform^ or Urban party, however, which enabled the Rural 
party to inflict three successive defeats on the Government and the Urbanil-cs com- 
bined and to carry their own proposal with regard to the interest classes, the Govern- 
ment on this last occasion remaining neutral. 

^ The^ Select Committee had generally banned compound interest and limited 
simple interest on secured loans te eight per cent, and on unsecured ones to 18 
per cent. The Government^ sought to amend thi^ to bring simple interest urto 10 
per cent, and compound interest to seven per cent. A majority of the Urban 
party sided with the Government on this amendment but after a division 
the Government amendment was defeated by 34 to 33 votes. Undeterred 
by a defeat on this amendment, which was really in the nature of a via media, two 
members of the Urban party namely, Baja Narendra Nath and Mr. Mu/curidlal 
Pun moved a number of amendments which put both the simple and compound 
interest much higher than did the Government and although the Government again 
sided with the Urbanites all Urban amendraenls were defeated. Raja Narondra 
Nath $ was defeated without a division and two of Mr. Puri’s by 36 to 35 votes 
and again by 37 to 33 votes. The Government were thus concerned in three 
defeats in division and others without division. 

^ Then the Rural party backed Prof. W, Robert's amendment limiting simple 
interest on secured and unsecured loans at four and eight per cent, respectively, 
above the prevailing bank rate. The Government remained neutral and the Rural 
amendment was carried by 37 to 9 votes. 

u interest clause was taken up there was a compromise (brought about 

A f fk Tespect of amending sec. 74 of the Provincial Insolvency 

1 fVin Government being accepted as between 

ljUUU ana o,0W suggested by Urbanites and Rnralites, respectively. 

divisions and canvassing of support for the respective parties during 
tne aenate on the interest clause kept the issue in suspense until the Rural amend- 
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ment was passed. In two diyisions a member of the Urban party was literally 
dragged into the Bural lobby which led the President to request members not to 
exert undue influence in securing votes. 

13 th. NOVEMBER The Council, which yesterday linked the interest on loans 
made to agriculturists to the prevailing Bai-k rate (allowing the maximum an excess 
over the bank rate of two or five per cent,, according as loans were secured or 
unsecured and interest was simple or compound) proceeded to-day to deal with 
another important provision in the Bll, namely (p'ausn VI> which gives the 
proposed measure retrospective as well of prospective efiect. This was stoutly 
opposed by Urban Members, but the clause was eventually passed. 

When the Council commenced proceedings, the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd, 
moved a proviso to the interest Clause passed yesterday, providing that the 
maximum interest fixed therein shall not be deemed excessive in case of loans 
advanced by the Imperial Bank or any banking company registered under the 
Companies Act. 

The Eural Party’s amendment to the provision to omit the words, •‘Imperial 
Bank” therefrom and the Urban Party’s (Mr. Mukundalal Buries) amendment to add 
the words “insurance company” also, were both negsuived. Mr, Puri demanded a 
division on his amendment, which was thrown out by 29 votes to 11, the Govern- 
ment remaining neutral. Another amendment of Mr. Puri adding a Sub-clause that 
no loan shall be considered secured, unless it is secured on first Mortgage was also 
lost and clause V was thereupon passed. 

Clause VI, which provides for applicability of the Act to all suits pending on 
or instituted after the commencement of the Act (thereby giving it retrospective 
effect) gave rise to doubt on constitutional procedure, which was eventually solved 
by the L^^gal Bemembrancer. 

Mr. Mukundlal Puri moved an amendment that the Act should apply only to 
loans advanced after its coming into force. 

The Bural Party’s spokesman objected to the amendment on the ground it 
went against the spirit of the Bill, because it was ostensibly meant to relieve the 
burden of indebtedness and not to provide for a distant future, and as it killed the 
chief objective of the Bill under discussion, it could not be moved. 

After the leader of the House had explained the Government’s view, the Presi- 
dent called on the Legal Bemembrancer to solve the problem and he agreed with 
the leader of the House that the amendment was entirely within the scope of 

'Mukundlal Puri recommended his amendment to the house on the ground 
that it was most unfair to brand the honest money-lender as an usurer, when he 
was charging 6 per cent compound interest, which was no more than what the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments had themselves paid on their 
borrowings. He said that the reduction of race was inequitable and its retrospec- 
tive applications unjustifiable. 

Mr. Puri’s amendment was lost without a division, as also another of Baja 
Narendranath on similar lines, which meanc to obviate the legal difficulties attei> 
dant on the making of the Act retrospectively effective, in view of the suits which 
were in appeal before higher tribunals having passed through lower courts. The 

original Clause VI was then passed. . i i. 

Mr. Puri next moved three alternative amendments seeking to make the Act 
inapplicable to loans made to a trader, contractor or shopkeeper, or to a loan ex- 
pressly borrowed for the purposes of trade or [industry. 

Afier various members had spoken, Chaudhury Choturam'a motion for closure 
was passed by 56 votes to 10. 

Mr<. Boyd, speaking on behalf of the Government, said that they did not want 
to commit to themselves, especially as there had been so little time to go into tha 
technicalities raised by the amendments, which were only handed in that morning. 
Mr. Boyd thought that the House should be given time to study the implication# 
of the amendments, 

The President took the sense of the House by show of hands. There was a tie, 
25 members voting each way. Only ten minutes' time being now left, the President 
adjourned the House till Nov. 15. 
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15th NOVEMBER Diacusaion was continued on Mr. Miilcundlal Puri's amend- 
ments torestricL operations of the maximum interest clause, already passed, to the 
agriculturist classes and loans to be benefited thereunder to agricultural loans only. 

The Council proceeded to discuss clauses relating to the constitution of concilia- 
tion boards, the object of which was to bring together the creditor and the debtor to 
effect a private compro raise between them. . ^ j 

Generally speaking, the Government successfully resisted the amendments from 
the Rural side, as well as from the Urb<an side. _ , , -rr , 

Rural Party members tried to widen the scope of the provisions, while the Urbani- 
tes attempted to restrict them in various ways. 

Six different amendments (including one from Government) were placed before 
the House, Discussion on the amendments was proceeding, when the House 
adjourned, 

16 tb. NOVEMBER -.—Further progress was made with the Indebtedness Relief 
BUI in the Council to-day, when, after the disposal of clauses relating to the cons- 
titution of Conciliation Boards, details of their scope and limitations were discussed, 
The slow progress which the House was making with tlio Bill led the President 
to warn the House that unless some via media was struck to save time, ho would 
be compelled to hold longer sessions. This question would be finally decided at the 

next sitting on the I9th. , 

The Government were concerned in two victories lo-nay. Firstly, siding with the 
Urban Party, they defeated by 43 votes to 23 the Rural Party amendment to fix 
the maximum jurisdiction of a Conciliation Board, respecting debt, at Rs. 25,000 in 
place of Rs. 10,000 as suggested by the Select Committee, and secondly with the 
Rural Party help they defeated by 24 votes to 12 the Urban Party amendment that 
at least one half of the members of the Conciliation Boards should be persons hav- 
ing five years’ experience of administration of civil justice. ^ 

Their defeat in respect of Rs. 25,000 amendment mentioned above was the first 
reverse sustained in the present session by the Rural Party, which was the most 
powerful combination in the House and had been responsible for inflicting three 
Buccespive defeats on the Government and the Urban Party combined a few 
days ago. 

Speaking on this amendment, Mr. Muhundlal Puri accused Rural Party mem- 
bers of attempting to carry their exorbitant demands at the point of the bayonet 
and declared that the Government had shown itself incapable of withstanding the 
debtor’s influence in the Council and things were being done at the dictation of 
Chaudhury Choturam, Leader of the Rural Party. He even visualised the time 
when those debtor infl.aence8 might “come within the executive itself” and it was 
for that reason that they should have auffioient safeguards or do away with Con- 
ciliation Boards altogether. Urban Party members, however, were able to make little 
headway against the double opposition. The House then adjourned till I9th. 

19th. NOVEMBER Some of the more controversial clauses (apart from the reduc- 
tion of interest oa debts with retrospective effect) such as the power of Conciliation 
Boards to pass decrees binding on creditors in certain circumstances and their 
validity as decrees of Civil Courts, were reached in the Council to-day. The attendance 
was thin but all parties were as vigilant and alert as over about every single 
amendment. The Urban Party fought the proposed scope and powers of Conciliatian 
Boards at every step. 

Mr. Lahh Singh had proposed at a previous sitting that a debtor making 
an application before a Conciliation Board for settlement of his debts should 
deposit with his application a sum equivalent to 25 per cent of the amount 
due from him. In order to increase the chances of acceptance of such a safeguard, 
from the urban point of view, Mr, M. L. Puri reduced the proposed percentage 
of deposits from 25 per cent to 10 per cent and moved an amendment to that 
effect. The Urbanites maintained that such precaution was necessary, if Conciliation 
Boards were to be business-like bodies. The Government, opposing both amend- 
ments, pointed out the difficulties of raising money before a settlement was 
reached. Both the amendments were thrown out. 

Government supported the amendment of the leader of the Urban Party 
Bajn Narendranath, providing that a Conciliation Board might, at any time, dis- 
miss an application if it did not consider it desirable to attempt to effect a settle- 
ment! The amendment was carried; despite Rural opposition, 
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Clause 13 of the Bill was passed after some discussion and clauses 14, 15 and 16 
were passed without any amendment. 

Clause 17, which has been changed in some important respects by the Select Com- 
mittee gave rise to a keen debate. The original Bill had provided that a Conciliation 
^oard could effect settlement if the debtor came to an amicable agreement with 
nis creditors,^ to whom not less than^ 60 por cent of the total debts was due. The 
Select Committee, composed of a majority of Rural Party members, proposed that 
n a debtor came to an amicable settlement with ‘‘all or any of bis creditors*', the 
Board could effect a settlement and set forth the amounts payable to each creditor 
and the times at which they should be paid. 

_ Mr, Puri moved an amendment seeking to restore the original provision regard- 
ing the necessity of debtors satisfying the creditors claiming at least 63 per cent 
of the total debts. 

Paja Narendranatli, supporting the amendment, visualised a debtor coming to 
a settlement with one creditor and thereby jeopardising the claims of the majority 
of his creditors. 

JLfr. Boyd, Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, explained how the 
change came to be made in the Select Committee and said that the Government 
had given notice of an amendment to clause 16 of the Bill, with a similar object. 

j prepared _ to go with the Government as far as the scaling down 

of debts through Conciliation Boards on any reasonable basis was concerned, but 
he asked what safeguard was there that collusive “settlement” between debtor 
and one of his creditors might not penalise all his other creditors ? This clause 
might well lead to a debtor defrauding all but one of his creditors. How could 
they get their dues at all, if a debtor agreed, under the so-called single-creditor 
agreement, to hand over his assets to him for say 15 years ? 

Mr, Boyd, opposing the amendment, requested Urbanites to remember that 
Conciliation Boards would afford every reasonable chance to the creditors to safe- 
guard themselves. The Board would not be composed of fools. 

The amendment was lost. 

To the same clause, which also provided^that the agreement shall take effect as 
if it were a decree of a civil court, Baja 'Narmdranath moved the addition of a 
proviso “that the agreenaent shall be executed regardless of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 16 of the Land Alienation Act” (which debars certain classes from coming 
into possession of agriculturists’ lands). 

The President first held that the amendment was out of order but later he 
allowed the amendment to be moved. 

Baja Narendranath said that without such provision, the mere getting of a 
decree would be a farce and Boards will dismally fail in their objective. 

Sir SiJcandar Hyat Khan, Revenue Member, said that whether the amendment 
was in order or not, the Government could not agree to any restriction of the 
Land Alienation Act. 

Chaudhry Chotu Bam, opposing on behalf of the Rural Party, thought that 
under this provision, 80 per cent of the small landholders would become expro- 
priated in a short time and the present owners would be soon landless. 

The amendment was lost. 

The Rural Party then sustained two defeats in division, the Government and 
the Urban Party combining against them. 

The first occasion was when the Government moved their promised amendment 
to clause 19 that before a debtor obtained a “certificate of reasonableness” from 
the Board, he shall satisfy at -least 40 per cent^of the creditor’s claim. Although 
Urbanites had another amendment in favour of 60 per cent, they withdrew it and 
siding with the Government defeated the Rural Party in division by 35 votes to 26. 

The next division was on the Urban party amendment that once a debtor’s 
application was rejected by the Board no second application was permissible for 
three years. 

Discussion on another important Urban party amendment that in case of a debtor's 
default in respect of the Board’s decree, such amount shall be recoverable as 
arrear of land revenue was proceeding, when the Council adjourned. 

20Ui. NOVEMBER : — When the Council continued discussion on the Debt 
Relief Bill to-day, the members of the Urban Party concentrated their energies 

24 
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vnier /ilia on aeltinethe Government to-assome responBibility for tho realisation of 
TecTetal r“s fn" payment of the amount decreed by 

^“conciliation Board and making Conciliation Board’s decisions the subject of 

Sr5'faS!”s also their attempts to impose a time limit, firstly to 
the Conciliation Board’s chapter itself and, secondly, to the retrospective nature of 
the measure. Thus the Government and the Rural make further 

progress with ten more clauses, although in the teeth of the Urban opposition. 

The urban spokesmen stressed the fact that there was a distinct provision in 
the corresponding Central Provinces Act 'whereby the Government assumed responBi- 
bility to recover defaulters’ dues and maintained that it was unfair to leave a credi- 
tor at the mercy of a debtor, after compulsorily scaling do^ the debts and still 
give the debtor the benefit of the Land Alienation Act, Kural party members 
twitted the sponsors of the amendment, pointed out that they (the sponsors) claimed 
to stand as the vanguard of the movcrnfint for Swaraj and would be the friends of 
the masses, but here they were only seeking how to squeeze tho poor ryot debtor, 

through the agency of the Government. _ , ^ • ji. tt u j 

ChcLudhufy Ckotu Leader of the Rural Party, opposing the Urban amend- 
ment in favour of the Government realisation of defaulter s debt as to arrears of 
land revenue* appealed to Hindu members to remember that among debtors, there 
were a number of small Hindu and Sikh landholders, who will bo deprived of their 
ancestral property, if the Government were to have power to collect their debts, as 
though they were Government dues. He said that this was only a veiled attempt to 
get behind the Alienation Act, which was the Magna Charta of the Punjab 

Zemindars. ,, , i 

Replying to this, the mover of the amendment said that their ideas was only 
to invest the proceedings of the Boards with an element of reality and of potential 
efficacy, without which mere reduction of debt would serve no purpose. amend- 
meut was lost Similarly, the House decided that there should be no appeal from the 
Board’s decrees, 

Mr. M, L, Puri also proposed that court-fees on debt recovery proceedings 
should be limited to Es. 10. He said that it was inconsistent on the part of the 
Government after professedly passirig tho measure to help debtors to continue to 
take a high percentage of the court fees on debt recovery proceedings, which, after 
Buccessful decree, were either all to be borne by tho debtor. The amendment 

was lost. . . . r 1 . 

The Urbanties then pressed amendments seeking to limit tho applicability of the 
Bill to loans advanced before 1932 and not to later debts and to fix the life of the 
Conciliation Boards till July 1936, They maintained that tho Bill was an emer- 
gency measure admittedly brought to reduce the burden of the huge agriculturist 
debt and there was no necessity for placing on the Statute Book an Act of such 
far-reaching characcer for all time and questioned the wisdom of presenting the 
coming new legislature with such an enactment. All amendments were defeated,^ 
Part four of the Bill was disposed of to-day and two more parts dealing with 
Damdupat (laying down that no debt shall ever be more than doubled under any 
circumstances through the accumulation of the debt) and with certain changes in 
the existing law remained to be passed. The Council then adjourned till the 23rd. 


23rd. NOVEMBER ; — A piquant situation arose in the Council to-day when 
discussion on part 5 of the Indebtedness Relief Bill relating to Damdupat was taken 
up. The Government wished to move a clause to bo added to the Bill whereby they 
wished to define a debtor in a restricted agricultural sense. The leader of the 
Opposition, Ghaudhuri Ghoturam on a point of order, objected on the ground that 
clause 7 of the Bill had already defined a debtor to include all classes and the 
attitude of the Rural Party was that the Bill should not be a class measure. 

Mr. Anderson, Legal Remembrancer, on behalf of tho Government, pointed out 
that the Government’s orginal intention was to confine the Bill to agriculturists only, 
but now they wanted to put in this proviso in Part 5, 

The President ruled the Government proposal out of order. 

Mr. Boyd asked the President whether the amendment would be in order if the 
definition was made applicable only with respect to the section dealing with Damdu*' 
pat and to previous sections, 
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The President deferred decision on this point and in the meanwhile took np 
Part 6, after the passage of which, gave a decision allowing the Government 
if it was applicable to Part 5 only. Discussion was then eontinaed. 

The amendments of the Bnral Party seeking to define a debtor in their own way, 
firstly to make the danse applicable to the agriculturist tribes only and again to 
agriculturists and Depressed Glasses were both defeated in divisions, the first fay 37 
votes to 22^ and the second by 37 votes to 34. 

Discussion then proceeded on the Government amendment which the President 
had allowed. Ghoudhurij Choturam spoke for about an hour, when at about 6 p. m, 
the Finance Member Mr, Boyd drew the attention of the President to this, rwho said 
that the leader of the Party was not expected to deliberately obstruct the business 
of the House. Further discussion was postponed till the 26fch. 

26th, NOVEMBER By passing the first reading of the Indebtedness Relief 
Bill to-day, the Council concluded the initial stage 'Of the enactment of a measure 
which had been the subject of interest all over the Province for more than two 
years and prototypes of which were on the anvil of other Provincial Legislatures. 

Two divisions concerning the primary objective of the Bill enlivened to-day^s 
proceedings when decision was taken on the issues of ‘Damdnpat’ and possible dod- 
ges by creditors to circumvent the Bill itself. 

At the outset the negotiations between the Bnral Party members and the 
Government on the definition of a debtor failed, following which the Government 
yielded to this extent that they agreed to exclude from their agricultural definition 
of debtor, all persons proved to have greater income from other sources than from 
agriculture. Section 30 (proposed by the Government as an ameudment) laid down 
'Department’ to mean that no Court shall grant decree in satisfaction of both 
principal and interest for a larger sura than twice the amount which the Court 
finds to have been due at the commeacemeut of this Act. The Rural Party regarded 
this as a vital amendment and proposed that ’Damdupat shall mean double the 
amount originally lent and not double the amount due at the commencement of 
the Act. Division resulted in a tie, 33 voting each way. Amidst cheers from mem- 
bers of the Urban Party, the, President gave his casting vote against the amend- 
ment, on the ground that he would vote for the status quo, because the Government 
were proposing what the Select Committee recommended without any change. 

Mian Nurullah (Rural) then moved the following proviso at the end, ‘‘provided 
that where a Court is satisfied that any fictitious sum was added to the sum 
actually advanced in order to circumvent the provisions of this Act the entire sum 
shall be disallowed”. 

The Government and Urbanites opposed the amendment as impracticable, in- 
equitable and not within the spirit of the law, but Ruralites regarded it as the soul 
of the Bill and a division resulted in the Rural Party’s favour by 34 votes-to 32. 

Rural Party members followed up their victory over Mr. Nurullah's amendment 
by another, freeing the defaulting debtor from all liability to arrest. The Bill as it 
emerged from the Select Committee contemplated certain circumstances in which a 
debtor defaulting payment of decree could be arrested, but the Rural Party members 
deleted all exceptions and when the Government and Urban Party combined in 
favour of total deletion of the clause on non-arrest as amended, Ruralites defeated 
them by 36 votes to 33, 

The Government and Urbanites sustained yet another defeat in division on the 
rural amendment to the Civil Procedure Code, before the first reading was passed. 
The House then adjourned till the 30th. 

30th. NOVEMBER The Council to-day passed the Indebtedness Relief Bill. 
At the outset, to-day, the leader of the House, Sir Sihandar Hyat Kharit sugges- 
ted a late evening sitting, if necessary, so as to expedite the passing of the Bill, in 
view of which very few speeches were made. Among those who spoke opposing the 
Bill were Pandit NanaJcehand, Mrs. Lehhwati Jain and Mr, Mayadas, Mr. Mamraj 
Singh and Mr. Bamsaran Das supported the Bill. 

Pandit Nanakchand accused ^amindar members of 'combining to throttle 
the credit of the Province. He warned them that as a result of the measure, 
capital would fiy to more hospitable areas and it would be the rural and agricul- 
tural population who would suffer most- Development of any kind would come to 
a standstill in those areas, because there was no satisfactory banking system to help 
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the cultivator. He foreshadowed that bad feeling and disturbed conditions in rural 
regions would follow in the wake of the enactment of tho measure. 

Mrs. Lekhwati Jain said that supporters of the Bill wished to ruin one class of 
the population, but their wishes would not be fulfilled. Instead of passing such a 
drastic measure, it would have been better 5; if they had taught their agricultural 
brethren to cut down their extravagant expenditure in social customs. No promi- 
nent member of the Rural party spoke to-day. Tho House then adjourned till the 
17th. December. 

The joint Committee Rbpoet Debate 


17th. DECEMBER : — The Council met to-day to discuss the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee » Report. 

At the outset the Leader of the House, Sir Sikandar IJyat Khan, announced 
that the Indebtedness Relief Bill which had been sent back to the Council by His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab would be reconsidered on the 20th instant. 

The President then announced that Chaiidhri Afzal ffaq would initiate the 
debate on the J. P. 0. Report, because the Government motion that the Report 
be discussed was covered by Mr. Afzal Haq’s motion. 

Mr. Ohaudhri Afzal Eaq thereupon moved that tho Report of tho Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee did not satisfy the aspirations of Indians and be rejected. He 
strongly criticised the proposals in the Report with regard to Services, Governor's 
powers and provisions of Ministers and declared that tho pledge, with regard to 
Dominion Status, given by both Lord Irwin and the Prime Minister had virtually 
been repudiated. He described the position of Ministers as one of disgrace vis-a-vis 
the Services and said that Ministers would be powerless before thorn, 

Mr, Afzal Haq's remarks were frequently questioned by official benches who 
challenged him to quote relevant portions from the Report, but Mr. Afzal Haq 
stuck to his position and invited the Government to repudiate his arguments. Ha 
maintained that the Report was only fit to be rejected. 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Uahibullah then moved an amendment that whereas the 
scheme of constitution outlined in the report definitely falls short of thei pledges 
pven by His Majesty's Government, and does not satisfy the Indian aspirations, 
it should be declared inadeqaute, unsatisfactory and disappointing. 

Bardat Eabibullahj^ supporting his motion, said that he could not understand 
me meaning of the rejection of the report. He thought that all parties in the 
House, not excluding Government members, would have no hesitation in voting for 
his motion. He maintained that the pledges given by British statesmen had been 
thrown to the winds* He recalled that Lord Willingdon had said only the other 
he had the full authority of the British Government to say that the goal 
of the British mission in India was to give her Dominion Status. He described the 
present scheme as goalless and soulless and was so reactionary in character that it 
would not satisfy anybody. He was certain that from one end of the country to 
tne other, every party, whether it was Nationalist, Congress, Moderate or otherwise, 
every politician whether Hindu, Muslim or Christian, had described the scheme as 
unsatisfactory. He said that there was too much suspicion and mistrust in the 
provisions of the scheme. He criticised the powers given to the Governor-General 
Governors as exceeding even those held by some European diclators. But whereas 
tnese dictators were chosen by the people themselves, dictators under the J. P. 0. 

Criticising the position of Ministers 
Bardar Habibullah asked, ‘Will their powers be more or less than now ? 

Ihe Government benches : “More, certainly more." 

Sardar Habibullah challenged this view and said, “You would be satisfied if 
J personally convinced tbat their position would 

so-called Provincial Autonomy than at present. Even the 
head Services could go straight to the Governor over the Minister's 

Uyat Khan, who next addressed the House, 
galleries with close attention. Sir Sikandar 
^ remaps by saying that he had nothing but praise for a Nation who 

nnf complaint was that they 

tbfi generosity which would immediately win for them 

prepared to give it. Attacking the 
Hv. ease of Ireland where, he said, that by parting with a 

little power, they had only created trouble for themselves. 
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Sir Sikandar Khan said that distrust and suspiaion 
troubles. He instanced the loyalty of Indian Ministers ^ - hedge 

was looked upon as such an i^^PO^tant subject Why 
Ministers’ powers in future as though they could not be trustea lo 

^^^WhJn^Sir Sikandar was referring to the J^ure^^rote up^^^and^^saTd 

and Ministers, Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister fur i. G. S. 

that he could assure the House that the relations and when Sit 

officers were marked by the closest operation and complete ' Singh added, 

Sikandar retorted : *'You are not the only Minister, k,.! t, » 

am speaking on behalf of all Ministers. (Cheers.) nraoiieal men 

Sir Slkanda? Hyat Ehan appealed to them to face to those Tho 

and divorce their thoughts from mere irteahsm He ^ 

would not be satisfied with anything less than Complete Independence 
said that Id was impossible .to convince them He said 

unattainable, except by physical . force, which w -‘i-natisiTiff the future 

that in taking stock of the existing condition and visualising 

development promised by the J. P. 0. it woubi be helpful^ to the last 

with tL past. He said that two prominent phases of their fight- 

1,000 years were internecine wariare and foreign a^gressicm , nossible^for 

ing among themselves or had been ruled by others. Even if ..i uonti- 

In^ia to turn out the British bag and baggage, lanse °o Xos 

nuance of peaceful and prosperous conditions or that they would not lap ^ao^ 

and anarchy. He counselled moderation to extremists in I.ndia as ^ . , Indians 

and warned the latter that their attempt to thwart the >®gjtimate claims of Indians 
would have only one effect, namely engender bitterness and ? ^ere 

Sir Sikandar described the safeguards.as mere as Tn England 

there in every constitution, whether written explicitly ‘5 {“f th^ 

but they would never be used so long as responsible Ministries f""'*'®?®! conse- 
benefit of the people. They must be there to protwr the -nneeiv- 

quenoe of Ministers’ inability or ineptitude to ‘heGovernmen . which 
ably take the form of disorder and chaos. Sir bikandar Sluslim 

here when the new constitution is ushered in. My ® J pon^will and 

brethren is that they should try. by every p^sible means, to f tLy 
confidence of the Minorities. My appeal to Hindu and Si^kh brethreD is that tn y 

should throw off suspicion and aistimst and join hands 

countrymen in the service of the Province and the country, pondemned 

Sardar Sampuraii Singh (delegate to the Round Table Coiife en - ntder 

the (^mmunal Award and%aid that this “Award” was only a decisiou or order 

of the Prime Minister who was never given the role of arbitrator and smctn^ 
“Award” was the basis of recommendations they were equally unsatistactory 

*^®Mr. Nanakehand supported Sardar Eabibullak and ®°^lf®ff“”®their 

the same time paying a tribute to the Joint Parliamei^ary Com 
sincerity and labour. The debate at this stage was adjourueu. 


ISA. DECEMBER By fourteen to five votes, the Council, after two days 
lively debate on the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, passed the following 
amended motion of Mr. Chaudhri Afeal Eag, Government members remaining 
neutral : 

‘-That in the opinion of this Council, the Beport of the Parliamentary Committee 
does not satisfy the aspirations of India.’^ i 

Sardar Habihullah’s alternative motion, “whereas the scheme of constitution 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee definitely falls short 
of the pledges given by His Majesty’s Government and does not satisfy the Inoian 
aspirations in the opinion of this House, it is inadeiiuate, unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing” was rejected by 25 votes to 14. 

Mr. Baud, Finance Member, made a strong plea for acceptance of the 
tion outlined by the Select Committee. He rrfuted the suggestion that the proposed 
constitution was a “goalless and soulless ’ scheme and said that the goal been 
laid down in the Act of 1919 and there was no intention to repudiate it. He saia 
the new constitution was a free gift of responsible government. This gift was not 
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the result of agitation but was the result of sacrifices and services rendered by the 
SODS of India in the Great War. 

After referring to various criticisms levelled against the J. P. 0. proposals. Mr. 
Boyd said that all misunderstanding was due to the circumstances in which the 
Eeport was written. He maintained that the contemplated constitution was a great 
advance and should be worked whole-heartedly. As regards the safeguards the 
Pinance Member thought that without them the constitution would be like a train 
passing over a river over which there was no safe bridge. The constitution was 
fully workable, because of the safeguards, in the absence of which minority commu- 
nities would be ruined. The special powers of the Governor would seldom be used, 
if past experience was any indication of the future. Talking of his own province, 
Mr. Boyd said that Indian members had always acted with great reasonableness 
and had always tried to work with Government, 

Several speakers, including the two Ministers, Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for 
Agriculture and Sir Feroxe Khan, Minister for Education, supported the J. P, 0. 
Eeport. 

Sir Jogender Singh said that his experience as Minister had dispelled his early 
fears.^ He thought that the proposed constitution could be worked satisfactorily if 
the different communities supported their Ministers. 

Sir Feroze Khan, who was continually interrupted by Urban and Eural mem- 
bers, enumerated the merits of the scheme. Ho said that we should make a nation 
of ourselves and not expect a foreign nation to make us a nation. 

A voice : ‘Through separate electorates ?” 

Sir Feroxe Khan appealed to the House to work for solidarity and cast away 
everything that made for dissension. 

Mrs. Lekkwaii Jain (Oongressite) attacked the Eeport in bitter terms. She said 
that there was nothing in it. She warned the Government that they had delibe- 
/rately side-tracked from the issue of Dominion Status and were giving something 
which was neither c 9 mplete Provincial Autonomy nor Self-Government. She pre- 
dicted that when Britain would be ready to grant Dominion Status, India would 
probably kick it off and insist on Puma Swaraj. As regards the centre, she thought 
, that the present nominated block of 40 members in a house of 140 was preferable 
to the proposed block of 125 States’ representatives in the Federal Legislature, who 
would be mere puppets in the hands of the Government. 

Two amendments were moved to Mr. Afzal Haq^s motion. One was that the 
resolution should read at the end, “The Eeport does not satisfy the aspirations 

of Indians and is rejected.” The other amendment was that the words after Indians 
should be deleted. 

were accepted and Mr. Afzal Haq^s motion, thus amended 
was carried, Sardar HabihullaW s motion to substitute his ameudmeut was lost. 

Punjab Indebtedness Eeltef Bill 

It, • - The Council adjourned sine die to-day after incorporating 

Ip Indebtedness Bill suggested by the Governor with one minor 
aadition to the clause relating to the arrest of a judgment-debtor. This was sponsored 

- themselves, who, it was understood, had come to an understanding 
^tn the Eural Party. The latter did not, therefore, move their amendments and 
the Government amendments were carried, defeating the Urban Party amendments 
regarding tha interest clause, etc. 

The clause regarding arrest was modified to secure ^immunity from arrest in so 
far as a debtor s inability to pay arose from property which cannot be disposed of 
by court decree. This afforded protection for the mere agriculturist. 

Mr, Mufcundlal Pur% condemned,^ in scathing terms, the Government’s new 
amendment adding two more provisos to the arrest clause. These two provisos 
which are safeguards for agriculturist judgment debtors and which replace the 
second proviso in the clause on arrest, run as follows : “Provided further that when 
a court has power, under law, to order temporary alienation of land of thejudgment- 
ueDtor in the execution of a decree, the court shall not for the purpose of this 
section, take into account the value of any such temporary alienation in considering 
the capacity of the judgment-debtor to pay ; provided farther that, save in so far as 

section, the Court, in considering the capacity of a 
judgment- debtor to pay, shall take into consideration the value of the property of 

extent to which the civil court can dispose of it, 
under the law m execution of the decree.” 
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Mr. Puri said that he would have preferred the abolition of arrest altogether 
(as was provided in the Bill as returned by the Governor) rather than give benefit 
only to agriculturists. The result of this would be that members of the agriculturist 
classes would be immune from arrest and by this amendment the Government 
would be wiping out the entire debt due from agriculturists, Mr. Puri pointed out 
the anomaly of a zemindar owning 10,000 acres of land, but refusing to pay even 
Bs. 500, who would still be not liable to arrest. 

After the Bill was passed. Sir Sihanclar Hyat Khmi, Leader of the House, said 
this was the last session of the Council he would attend before taking up his new 
appointment at Delhi as Deputy Governor of the Reserve Bank and he took this 
opportunity of offering his sincere and heartfelt gratitude for the uniform courtesy 
and support he had received from every section of the House. He hoped that he 
might come back to the Punjab again. (Cheers.) 

Raja Nerendranathj on behalf of the Urban Party, Choudhuri Chotiiram on 
behalf of the Rural Party, Mr. O'. C.^Garhett^ Chief Secretary, Sardar Sir Jogendra 
Singh, Minister for Agriculture, Sardar Buta Singh, Deputy President and the 
President, Sir Shahabuddm, all joined in paying tributes to Sir Sikaudar and wish- 
ing him success in his new field and early return to the Punjab. 

Mr, Qarbett described Sir Sikandar as a brilliant administrator and particularly 
mentioned his capacity for sustained bard work. The President described him as 
one of the ablest men in the Punjab faud his absence would be a great loss to 
the province. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 


The N. W. Frontier Le^latire Coundl 

ATJTVMPi 8ESSI0N--PESHAWAR^2nd to 8th NOVEMBER 1984 

Redemption op Mortgages Bill 

The Autumn Session of the N. W. Frontier Legislative Council commenced at 
Peshawar on the 2nd. November 1934. After discussion lasting for two hours, the 
Council referred to a Select Committee the Usurious Loans (North^^West Frontier) 
Amendment Bill and the Redemption of Mortgages Bill and to report thereon at 
the beginning of next budget session. 

Dilatory tactics, by making long speeches in discussing specific provisions by 
Hindu Members, called for the Chairs ruling imposing a limitation and members 
were told that they could not go beyond discussing the underlying principle of 
the Bill at the present stage. 


Usurious Loans Bill 

Spsaking on the Usurious Loans Bill, Mr. Ishicardas criticised the arbitrary 
and unscientific definition of excessive interest and analysed the factors that deter- 
mined it. . He agreed that something should be done to check the alarming increase 
of agricultural indebtedness but attributed the agriculturists’ miseries to falling 
prices, lack of marketing facilities and absence of industries, Government’s revenue 
policy and the defective curreacy policy. The speaker sympathised with the efforts to 
reduce the excessive rate of interest, but did not agree that the method adopted 
was reasonable and practicable. He suggested to the Government to approach the 
Government of India and raise a loan and invest it in the Land Mortgage Banks 
and appoint a Conciliation Board to relieve agricultural indebtedness. Mr. Runci- 
man and Mr. Ladharam characterised it as differential legislation contending that 
the law should be equal for all. 

The Council passed supplementary demands for the current year including Rs. 
1,05,000 capital outlay on Hydro-Electric schemes and Rs. 11,000 for broadcasting. 
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Regulation op Accounts Bill 

Oa the Finance Member's motion, the Council referred to the Select Committee 
the regulation of Accounte Bill to report thereon by the beginning of the next 
budget session. He said that the Government wanted to give the Select Committee 
the fullest opportunity to study opinions received. 

Hindu members advocated total rejection of the measure, which they termed 
communal. 

After the presentation of the Select Committee report on the Legal Practitioner's 
Bill, the Council adjourned. 

Corruption in Frontier Administration 

5lh. NOVEMBER The Finance Member made a statement intimating the 
Government's intention to appoint a Committee with a majority of elected members 
of Council to enquire into the prevalence of corruption in the various departments 
of the administration and to suggest measures to check the same. The Finance 
Member hoped the Opposition would assist them in their work. 

The statement was made on the non-ofl6lcial resolution moved by Mr. Hahihullah 
Khan, recommending the appointment of such a Committee. The mover congratula- 
ted the Inspector-General of Police on the efforts made to eradicate the evil and 
urged similar efforts by other departments. 

Legal Praotitionbrs’ Amend. Bill 

7th. NOVEMBER :--The Council passed the demands for excess grants for 1932-33 
to regularise the expenditure actually incurred in excess over the voted grants. 

The House passed without discussion an official bill enforcing the provisions of 
the Legal Practitioners Act of 1879 with all the up-to-date amendment iu the 
Frontier. The Finance Member said that the bill aimed at the control of the status 
of legal practitioners. 

The Shariat Bill 

8th. NOVEMBER The Council passed the non-official Bill extending the 
elective elements to the Notified Area Committee. 

After four hour’s discussion, which H, E. the Governor watched, the Council 
circulated for eliciting public opinion the non-official Bill enforcing Islamic Law 
of Shariat inheritance and other rights of women. Government/s neutrality in 
religious matters was explained by Mr. Gunninqhamj tho Finance Member, who for 
the first time addressed the Council in Urdu. The Council then adjourned sine die, 

SPECIAL SESSI0N--PESBrAWAR^2lst and 22nd DECEMBER 1934 

The Joint Committee Report Debate 

Two days’ special session of the Frontier Council, convened to discuss the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s report, opened with thin non-official attendance, the 
progressive Ministerial party being poorly represented, Khan Bahadur Abdul Q-afoor 
Khan presided, 

Mr, Cunningham, leader of the House, moved : ‘This Council do now proceed 
to discuss the report of the Parliameutary Joint Select Committee on Indian consti- 
tutional reforms’.^ 

He said that it was a matter whereon the Government desire to give the mem- 
bers an opportunity to express their views without either side attempting to 
secure a victory. The representations made by the members will be forwarded to 
proper quarters but the Government did not intend to enter the arena of the 
debate, Mr. Cunningham anticipated that the final form of ithe Bill would depart 
materially from the proposals oi the Committee. 

Malik Khuda Bakhsh, leader of the Opposition, initiating the discussion express- 
ed gratitude to the Government for giving them an opportunity to express their 
opinmn on momentous issues but unless their criticism was taken into consideration 
the discussion was^ futile. After tracing the constitutional progress and development 
of Indian aspirations for self-government, he subjected the report to detailed oriti- 
cism in the light of two axioms— firstly, that good Government was no substitute 
for self-goyernment and secondly that constitutional progress should aim at Govern- 
ment of the people and for the people. ConchidiDg he could read through the lines 
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a single principle underlying the report, viz., Indians being incapable of assuming 
effectively ^ responsibility to carry on the Government. Therefore, there should be 
one ^ individual with extensive powers whose appointment should be beyond the 
ambit of Indians’ power and as long as he did not possess special powers Govern- 
ment could not continue. Analysing provincial autonomy, the speaker said that 
unless ultimate authority was vested in an ^elected body self-government was a 
misnomer and it was insult to intelligence to believe that it was self-government. 
The details of the scheme which was repugnant to the very spirit of democracy 
had been worked keeping in view the salient feature of the one man rule iuspitc 
of the popular wishes. Touching special responsibilities of the Governor, he said 
that every branch of administration was included in the all-coraprehrns^ive list. 
There might have been some committee or even nominated members to advise 
him when he took over the responsibility for the entire administration in the event 
of a break-down. 

To Mr, Khuda Bakhah’s mind these safeguards were liable to afford to the 
Governor, if he was not benevolent or efficient, opportunities to find some sort of 
pretext for a break-down of the scheme. They were entering an era full of danger 
aud suspicion. If the British wanted to convince them that the safeguards were 
in the interest of India there must be some drastic modifications in the report. 
Centralization of power was the keynote underlying the commit tee’s recommendations. 
What was given by the hand was taken with interest by the other. He also criti- 
cised the appointment of a non-member of the Council as Minister saying that 
the White Paper in this respect was more liberal. Alluding to the sphere of action 
of the Minister he said that the transfer of law and order which had been reluctant- 
ly conceded was a misnomer. A real transfer could be only when a person who 
had power was also confided in. The Governor’s special staff sitting oter and above 
the Ministers did not seem to him consistent with the real transfer of power. He 
criticised the provision for the Governor’s Act and ordinance-maRing power alleging 
that provincial autonomy was being nullified at every stage. Objecting to the pro- 
vision for non-votable expenditure some of which will not be open to discussion 
he said that the present Council was competent to reduce the Minister’s salary, 
etc. which power was being taken away. The speaker was cheered when he advocat- 
ed the cause of Baluchistan for reform and the Frontier’s claims for a subvention 
according to the Haig Commitfee’s recommendations. Referring to the Centre, he 
criticised the reservation of defence and external affair, continued recruitment of 
all-India services by the Secretary of State and indirect election to the Lower 
House of the Federal Legislature which removed touch with the voters. 

Nawab Hamidullah justified the proposals of the Joint Select Committee for 
India’s constitutional advance which were framed after the mature deliberation and 
closest consultation of all the parties concerned. He was gratified that the Muslim 
demands were met to a great extent and advised the House to accept the proposals 
of the committee which were fair advance on the present state of things. 

Nawabzada Nasrullah Khan, in a short maiden speech, also expressed satisfac- 
tion over the recommendations of the committee inasmuch as the demand of the 
Frontier for equal status was fully met and no discrimination was made against the 
people of this province. He endorsed the proposal for the transfer of law and order 
whereby Indians were made responsible for the peace and tranquillity of the province 
and commended the provision of the Governor’s Acts and orJinanee-malring power 
which ensured against the risks of a breakdown of the scheme. 

22nd. DECEMBER Mr. Peer Bakhsh (Independent) protested against the retro- 
grade and undemocratic nature of the report and subjected the commercial safeguards 
to adverse criticism and thought that the transfer of responsibility at the centre 
without financial control would leave the Ministers helpless in departmental adminis- 
tration. They could better have said that future India would be governed by the 
Secretary of State through the instrumentality of Parliament with the assistance 
of the Governor-General and it was no use wasting all this labour, time and money 
to produce a report which was not worth the trouble taken in writing. Absolute 
distrust and lack of confidence pervaded the whole scheme of provincial autonomy, 
while the princes’ block under the proposed federation would be more conservative 
than the present official block. 

Mr, S. Hassan Ali (Progressive) endorsing the recommendations congratulated 
the Committee on their honest and sincere endeavours to produce a constitution 
which was best iu the circumstances when the Congress was placing obstacles ia the 
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way of constitutional advancement. He felt that certain of the Governor a spjci^ 
powers will be sparingly used as shown by constitution under which 

the Governor too possessed extensive powers whic^h had not been abused. The same 
was likely to happen in the future. He advised the House to accept the proposed 
advance and fight for more rights which were bound to be conceded as they proved 
their fitness to manage their own affairs. He regretted that communal wrangles 
and internal dissensions made it incumbent on the Committee to recommend the 

Deputy President, charging England with bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship asked a straight ciuestiou, whether pohtical expedience and 
wisdom convined them that India would keep silent and content. Criticising the 
proposed scheme of provincial autonomy, he referred to the position of future 
MinWs who would be kicked like a football by the Opposition on one side and 
the Governor on the other. Objecting to the Eederation plan he urged imposi- 
tion of a condition on the States entering the Federation that they would introduce 
representative Government in their States and regretted that they would bo left to 
the mercy of the conservative Princes. Touching the subvention propc^al he -main- 
tained that it was a downright insult to this administration that the subvention 
should be subject to the vote of the central legislature and thought that the great- 
est injustice had been done to Baluchistan which had been expunged from the 

constitutional programme without reason. , . , . n j 

Sir Abdul QayumKhan, Minister, speaking as an elected member recalled hia 
press statement that the report had fallen short of the Indian aspirations, adding 
that it was very disappointing and bred distrust. Some of the safeguards, with 
which provincial autonomy was hedged in, ^ were unnecessary and redundant, but 
nothing better could be expected under the circumstances prevailing in the country 
where it was difficult to find a solution of the conflicting interests. Eecalling 
Eound Table Conference deliberations in which he had participated, he said that 
every opportunity had been given them to patch up their diflbrenoea but they 
failed resulting in a setting back of the clock as suggested by the leader of the 
Opposition. The Minister advised his countrymen to be patient in finding a 
solution which was only possible by creating mutual trust and mutual help. 
Considering the internal dissensions, they should not grudge this little delay. He 
emphasized the progress made since the advent of the British, contrasting it with the 
social conditions in Hindu India. Touching the subject of provincial autonomy, he 
hoped that the framers of the Constitution Act would yet reduce some of the 
safeguards and thought that if the Governor had power of suspending the constitu- 
tion he need not have the power of making extraordinary Acts which privilege 
might be confined to the Governor-General. The speaker did not see harm in the 
Frontier Governor’s spreial respon ibiliiy for the trans-border area. The failure to 
make the proposed subvention a statutory charge on tho central revenues, was a 
real disappointment for Sir Abdul Qaiyum who did not see any justification for 
reducing the Haig Committee’s future. 

^ Bai Sahib Mehr Chand Khanna, on behalf of the Frontier minorities, paid a 
tribute to Lord Linlithgow, chairman of the Committee, which had produced a 
document of far-reaching importance. He could not join bands with those who 
urged whole-sale rejection but favoured drastic modifications saying that blaming 
others for their sins would be nothing short of self-deception. He alleged that the 
whole fabric of the report was baaed on communal electorate. The Government had 
been ever-anxious to placate the Muslims by separating Sind The speaker felt 
gratified at the minorities’ safeguards which in the present state of affairs served 
their best interest against the exploitation by the majority and abuse of power. 
Voicing the fears of Frontier minorities under the new reforms when the official 
block would be removed, leaving them to the mercy of 76 per cent, of the majority, 
the Eai Sahib endorsed the Governor’s special powers which could only be useful, 
if applied on the proper occasion in the interest of those for whom they were 
intended. Why could not the Government appoint special officers for the minorities’ 
protection ? He thought that the subvention was perhaps a necessity so long as the 
Frontier remained a separate province, but he did not favour making it a statutory 
charge. 

Mr. Abdul Qaiyum Khan (Independent), alleged that the Committee’s proposals 
were a scandal on English statesmanship and the proposed reforms were absolutely 
inadequate but they must not expect anything from the British nation. 

The Council then adjourned sine die. 



The Bnrma Legislative Council 

AUTUMN SESSION— RANGOON^Sth to 14 th AUGUST jg 34 

Motion for Removal of President 

The Autumn Session of the Burma Legislative Council commenced at Rangoon 
on the 8th. August 1934. After formal business, the Council refused leave to XJ Ba 
Shwe to move a no-confidence motion in the Ministry as a body and on the Educa- 
tion Minister and Forest Minister individually, the maximum number voting in 
favour of the motion, including the mover, being only three. 

Z7. Ba Chaw next moved for the removal of the President, Sir Oscar De- 
QlanvilU from the office. The mover and others who spoke for the motion, pointed 
out the President’s ‘inadequate knowledge’ of the Burmese language, his rejection 
of resolutions of the same nature that were admitted by former Presidents, and hia 
alleged partiality in calling on to speak those whose names he knew and his alleged 
disregard of requests made by members regarding arrangements on the agenda 
paper. 

The Finance Meinher reminded the House that the President's Office was in the 
nature of a judicial officer ; as such insecurity of tenure of office during the life- 
time of the Council on far-fetched frivolous grounds disabled him from performing 
his functions. He refuted the allegations regarding the partiality and said the 
President was perfectly in order in rejecting certain resolutions. MemlDers could 
seek explanations from the President for such action. Regarding his inadequate 
knowledge of the Burmese language the speaker pointed out the President had a 
Burmese staff to whom he could refer when in doubt. He warned the House if the 
doctrine of impartiality was to be thrown overboard and somebody put in the Chair 
who could be influenced by party considerations it would amount to disenfranchise- 
ment of minorities. 

The President explained the procedure in respect of admission of resolutions. He 
referred to the Council rules regarding transaction of business in English, though 
he could permit members to address the Council in Burmese and other vernaculars 
used in the province. 

The House divided and the motion was carried by fifty against thirty-two, the 
two Ministers voting with the Government, while most of the members of their 
parties voted for the motion. Sir J. A, Maung Gyi's party remained neutral. It 
may be recalled in the last budget session a similar motion was defeated by a 
narrow margin. 

Protest against Governor’s Action 

9th. AUGUST : — In the Council to-day the President ruled out an adjournment 
motion notice of which had been given up by five members in connection with the 
hunger-strike of Shin Arjya in the Mandalay jail. He pointed out that there was 
ample time to tackle resolutions which privilege was not made use of. He also 
quoted a ruling of U Pm, a former President, himself a Burman Budhist, on a 
motion of similar nature in connection with the hunger-strike of U Wiziya, dis- 
allowing the same. He emphasized that this kind of motion involved an action of 
the Government and a detailed reply had already been given by the Home Member 
replying to a question. On enqui^ the President elicited from the Home Member 
that Shin Ariya was sentenced on June 15 to three months’ imprisonment and his 
life was in no way in danger. 

The Council resuming after lunch, the President read the Governor’s communi- 
cation to the Council, withholding his concurrence with the motion passed yester- 
day removing Sir Oscar de GlanvillQ from the office as President. His Excellency 
. dilated on the nature of duty and responsibility attached to the office of the President 
and pointed out that after a careful examination of the report of the speeches he 
found that the complaints were mainly the outcome of ignorance and misunder- 
standing of rules. His Excellency could not also hold allleged insufficiency of 
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Burmese knowledge as reasonable or sufficient ground for the removal of the 
President. 

At 3-36 p. m. when an amendment to a non-offieial resolution was being dis- 
cussed by the House, XJ Saio moved a motion that the business of^ the House be 
adjourned to enable the members to discuss outside the situation arising withhold- 
ing his concurrence to the removal of the President, 

The President ruled out the motion, stating that there was never such a 
precedent and if the members desired to discuss the situation outside they could do 
so when the Council usually adjourned. Moreover, he had uothing to say on matters 
that were to be discussed outside the House. 

Thereupon all Burmese members excepting seven w^alked out as a protest 
against the ruling of the President. The House then continued usual business 
and adjourned. 

Unruly Sgenrs— Members Walk-out 

lOtB, AUGUST '.—For the first time in the history of the Council, disorderly 
scenes were witnessed this afternoon, when Bnrmeso members tried to obstruct 
the business of the House, as a protest against the Governor's decision. 

When the Council was about to continue discus^don on a non-official resolu- 
tion, U, Saw (Peoples’ Party) stood up and said : “Here is a letter for you, Mr. 
President”. 

President: ‘Please sit down. U. Saw”. Sir Oscar then explained that the House 
was discussing a resoliiiion. Therefore, the Council buKineas could not be 
interrupted but if U. Saw wanted to read the letter he could do bo the next day 
after question time. 

XJ, Saw, ignoring the order of the President, read : “We, the undersigned mem- 
bers of the Burma Legislative Council, having no confidence in you, call upon 
you to resign from the office of the President of the Council”, 

When the letter was being read out, members in the official bloc and some 
European and Indian members protested shouting “Order, order”. 

Meanwhile, Burmese members went on banging tables and shouting “Shame 
shame”, “President you must resign”. 

After the letter had been read, U, Ba Them (U. Chit Hlaing\^ party) and 
U Ba Tkaung (Dr. Ba Maw*s party) read some of the names of ' the signatories 
to the letter, while U Ba Chaw made uncomplimentary remarks against the 
President, The President requested the aforesaid four members to withdraw from the 
Council for the rest of the day, under Council rules, but the members did not 
withdraw until the President had asked them twice. 

Immediately after their withdrawal all Burmese members, excepting nine, walk- 
ed out but continued loitering in the lobby. The House then continued its usual 
business. A few minutes latter, when the resolution in the possesNion of the House 
was put to vote, a number of Burmese members, who had retired into the lobby, 
shouted “Ayes” from outside. 

The letter addressed to the President was signed by over 52 members of U Qhit 
Ulaing^s party, Dr, Ba Maw^s Party and the Pcople^s Party, signatories including 
one Indian Member, Mr. (Janga Singh, two ex-Ministers, of whom one was U. Kyaw 
ex-Education Minister, on whom a motion of “no-coufidence”- was passed 
during the last session of the Council, 

President’s Conduct Criticised 

1 Ith. AUGUST r—Consequent on yesterday’s disorderly scenes in the Council a 
strong posse of civil and military police were posted this morning outside the 
Council hall as precautionary measures. The Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner 
and Assistant Commissioner of Police, were also present. When the House resumed 
session th^ attendance ^ of Burmese members was very poor but they were in the 
lobbies. On two_ occasions they participated in voting and pressed to division two 
Government motions which were lose by a heavy majority. 

Shortly before adjournment of the House, a letter under the signatures of 52 
Burm^e members, Messr^ Ganga Singh and Tilla Mahomed Khan, urging the 
^esment to resign his office as they had no confidence in him was handed over to 

the Secretary of the Council. 

ihere was no disorder in the Council to-day. It was understood XJ Maung Oyif 
u iLyaw jjm, U Chit Klaing, and XJ Mya, representatives of the four Opposition 
groups, nad interviews with the Governor this morning by invitation in connection 
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' with the situation as a sequel to the passing of the motion for removal of the 
President and the Governor’s decision thereon. 

13th. AUGUST strong resentment by continuously banging the 
expressed to-day in the Council by a large number of Opposition memt^rs lot 
allowing the civil and military police to come inside the precincts of the oouncu 
on Saturday. Ironical cheers followed by cross questions between the Chair ana 
members of the Opposition marked the proceedings of the day besides the “ 

sion of two members. Civil and military police were also posted to-day outsme rne 
Council hall. To-day was a non-oflacial day but members declined to move tneir 
respective resolutions. Consequently the Council adjourned. , 

Two adjournment motions one to pass a vote of censure on the Governmeni 
for misusing the civil and military police force by placing them at the disposal 0I 
the President on August 11 and 13 and another to discuss the situation arising out 
of the President’s action on Saturday in calling the police and posting them m 
different places within the Council buildings including the lobbies and thereoy 
casting aspersions on members and lowering the dignity of the House were dis- 
allowed by the President who explained that under the Council rules the house could, 
not discuss such things as well as the President’s action which was done to preserve 
law and order. In this connection he quoted how U. Chit Hlaing when 
President once called in the police to preserve law and order, U. H. C, Khoo, 
chief whip of the People’s party asked the President to permit him to make a 
statement on behalf of U. Chit Hlaing’ Ba Maiu^s and his own party. Permission 
was refused and this was followed by a series ^of points of order, personal explana- 
tions and questions by the Chair. The President explained why he refused to 
consent to read out the letter he addressed to leaders and whips of the Opposition 
parties on Saturday. The letter gives reasons how under the Council rules the 
President was justified in taking help of the police to maintain law and order. 
.It inter alia says that the President was visited by Z7. Kyaw Din and Dr. Ba Mazo, 
Education Minister who suggested for him that his proper course in arrauging to 
carry out his duties under the Council rules was to consult leaders of the parties 
that took part in the regrettable disorder on Saturday. The President was unable 
to agree with that view but in the course of conversation he was assured by both 
U. Kyaw Din and U. Ba Maw that they would endeavour to assist him in preserving 
order JJ, Kyaw Din and Dr. Ba Mazo denied the statement addressed to them by the 
President and said they only explained to the President that it would have been 
better for him to consult party leaders who have seen that peace and order was 
kept before he had taken police help, . , 

The President thereupon called on Mr. Ganga Singh to move his resolution 
which was first on the agenda, Mr. Ganga Singh said : ‘I do not wish to move 
my resolution as I have no confidence in you.’ The President asked him more 
than twice to withdraw from the House but he remained seated and was cheered 
and applauded by the Burmese members and voices of Mon’t withdraw, don’t with- 
draw'. The President suspended Mr. Ganga Singh for the rest of the day. 27. Tha 
Gyaw expressed that he was not moving his resolution as the parties had no con- 
fidence in the President. 27. Saw also did not move his resolution on the same 
grounds as those stated by others. The President suspended 27, Saw for the rest 
of the session this being his second offence during the session. When the President 
on adjourning the Council was leaving the House a large number of Burmese 
members of U. Chit Elaing^s, People's and Dr. Ba Maw^s parties remained seated 
as a protest against the President’s action. 

Pour representatives of the Opposition groups, who had an interview with the 
Governor on Saturday, in a letter to the Governor protested against the posting of a 
large police in the parlour of the Council on a requision of the President. The letter 
pointed out that the course adopted by the President was not only derogatory to 
the dignity of the House but offended their self-respect. The members said that the 
contention that the aid iof 120 to 200 policemen was called in to protect the Presi- 
dent from personal violence was idle and groundless. 

14th. AUGUST : — A novel way of defying the Chair was adopted to-day at the 
Council by the Opposition members of U, Chit Hlamg’s^ Dr. Ba Maw^s and 
People’s parties when they altogether refrained from entering the Council Chamber. 
Civil and military police were withdrawn today js and no extra-ordinary precau- 
tions were taken. 
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After interpellations, the President said he had received a letter signed by 55 
members requesting him to resign as the Council had passed a resolution of no- 
confidence in him. The President remarked that his duty was perfectly clear and 
therefore he should not resign. 

Asked by Mr, M, M. Eafij the President gave the ruling that a member suspend- 
ed for the session is debarred from entering not only the chamber but the Council 
precincts as Council included the whole premises. 

Not only the retrenchment report discussions but all the resolutions lapsed, the 
members being absent, excepting that moved by Sir Joseph Mating Qyi recomend- 
ing to the Government to appoint a committee of the House to enquire and report 
how the office of the Council should be made independent of any Government 
control and reorganised. The Home Member said Government 'would participate in 
the discussion. The resolution was passed unopposed. 

The Council agreed, on the motion of the Home Member, to extend the time by 
which thciSelect Committees on two Burma Village Amendment Bills were instructed 
to report, till the first day allotted to non-official business at the next session of 
the Council. The President then read the orders of the Governor proroguing the 
Council. 


The Assam Legislative Council 

AVTUMN BEBSIOH-’-SHILLONG’^irth. to 22nd. SEPTEMBER t934 

Opening the autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council at Shillong on the 
17lh. September 1934, Bis Excellency Sir Michael Keane reviewed the position of the 
province from several standpoints, 

Ecferring to the criticisms regarding the extension of the life of the Council he 
pointed out that five years was not an extravagant period, that it was the period 
foreshadowed in the White Paper for future legislative councils and that seven years 
was the period contemplated for the provinces with Upper Chaml)ers. Now that 
the Constitution Bill would become law in the near future he believed that most 
people would admit that a general election was not at this stage worth the expense 
and harrassment involved and that the reasons behind the decision to extend the 
life of the Council were sound, fair and disinterested. 

His Excellency was glad that the province was entirely peaceful and undisturbed 
and said that the powers which the Council gave the Government by passing the 
Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act last session had been used with caution and 
it seemed that Government measures to deal with terrorist activities had met with 
general approval for their complete eradication. His Excellency thought that some- 
thing more than penal Liws were required in order to ensure this, 

Ue next referred to the influence of homos and schools on the young people. 

yoting people ate allowed freely to hear conversations that border on disloyalty 
and to read papers that are just clever enough to keep within the margin lino of 
sedition you may be quite sure that the young and excited mind will not draw any 
fine distinctions, but will proceed to ruin on the path where the coward’s finger has 
indicated the way. If public opinion now awakening marks its abhorrence of the 
terrorists’ doing and ideas and if the people themselves take measures which they 
only can take to protect the young from contamination the movement will wither 
before the public condemnation. This counter-movement has started and I trust 
that It will be taken up by parents, guardians and all public men in the towns 
ana villages. Eeforring to the recent floods, His Excellency observed that the damages 
"was confined to a part of Nowgong and the submotane portion of Sylhet district, the 
losses m ^e former being much the heavier. Gratuitous relief was given to all in 
emergent distress, seed grain was supplied and free grants and loans were given to 
replace the lost cattle, ^ Provisions had also been made for agricultural loans. No 
demand made by District Officers for measures of relief had been refused. His 
iLiXceUency paid a high tribute to the leading gentry who had formed relief com- 
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mitees and managers of tea estates and societies snch as the Bamkrishna Mission, 
Christian Missions and Marwari Associations for their excellent charitable work. 
Among the greatest benefactors of the province. His Excellency said, were the 
Trustees of the Indian PeopIe^s Famine Fund who had contributed a lakh and a 
quarter. His Excellency added that unemployment of educated young men went deeper 
even than economic depression and involved the whole question of educational policy 
in which Assam could not move alone. He stated that the Government were making 
a careful study of the Committee's attractive recommendation for the establishment 
of agricultural colonies. Although Assam possessed land there was the initial difficulty 
of arranging to place on that a class of young men who in outlook, aptitude and desire 
were wholly divorced from rural life. The Government were hampered by poverty. 
His Excellency hoped that when financial adjustments were made in the new 
Constitution Assam would be placed, as it was her due, in a position to make good 
the ground she had lost. 

As regards the recommendations of the Committee for the solution of the unem- 
ployment problem involving an expenditure of many lakhs. His Excellency said that 
the Government of India were taking practical steps towards economic reconstruction. 
With their help it was hoped to tackle two at least of the fundamental problems, 
namely efficient marketing of produce and development of subsidiary industries, 
particularly the handloom industry. The Agricultural Research Council had enabled 
the Assam Government to undertake schemes for the improvement and expansion 
of crops and with their aid further scheme in connection with animal husbandry, 
fruit growing and winter crops were hoped to be undertaken. 

ISTon-officul Bills 

18 th. SEPTEMBER : — In the Council to-day Maulavi Ahdul Khaliqm 
Chaudhury moved for consideration of the Assam Local Rates Bill {1933), Assam 
Local Funds ( Accounts and Audit) Amendment Bill [1938), Assam Local Self- 
Government Amend 7ne?it Bill {1933) and the Assam Mahomedan Marriages Divorces 
Registration Bill (1933). With the exception of the Assam Local Funds Amendment 
Bill, which the -House refused to accept for consideration, the other three Bills 
were accepted by the Council for the purpose of circulation with a view to eliciting 
public opinion by January 1935. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar ChaiuRiiiry moved for leave to introduce the Assam 
Municipal Amendment Bill (1934). This was also accepted for circulation for 
eliciting public opinion. 

Stoppage of Flood Belief 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury raised an adjournment motion to discuss a 
matter of public importance, viz , the stoppage of gratuitous relief in some parts of Now- 
gong and Kamrup and indifference of the Government with regard to that matter. 
After considerable discussion by several members of the House in the course of 
which eloquent tributes were paid to the work done in Nowgong by the Deputy 
(iommissioner, Mr. Marrar and the Nowgong Flood Belief Committee, the motion 
was negatived. The Hon'ble Mr. A. J. Laine^ Revenue Member, assured the House 
that though gratuitous relief was stopped, jinstructions were given to deal with 
individual cases of hardship. 

Non-Official Bills 

loth. SEPTEMBER : — In I the Council to-day Maulavi Abdul KJialique 
Chaudhury moved the introduction ' of the Assam Births and Deaths Registration 
Bill, 1934 which was referred to a select committee. 

His second bill, the ^ Assam Village Chaukidari Bill, 1934 was accepted for 
circulation for eliciting public opinion. His third bill, the Assam Private F'isheries 
Protection Bill, 1934 was also sent to a select committee. 

Enquiry into Ryots’ Condition 

The Council adopted the resolution moved by Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury 
for appointing a committee consisting of the Revenue Member, the Commissioner 
of Assam Valley Division and five non-official members to enquire and report on 
the condition of the ryots, the advisability of reducing temporarily or permanently 
the revenue assessed on the agricultural land and the steps that should be taken 
to improve 'their condition. 
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Dismissal of Mouzadars 

Mr. Kasinath SaiUa^s resolution for making the appointment, dismissal and 
suspension of mauzadera by the Deputy Commissioners of districts subject to an 
appeal to the Government of Assam was withdrawn on the assurance given by the 
Hon’ble Mr. A. /. Laine that the matter would be considered by the Government, 

School Boards for Assam 

20th. SEPTEMBER The Council discussed to-day a resolution moved by Ehan 
Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Musharaf, recommending that District School Boards 
for primary education be established in every district of the province. His object 
was to take the control out of the local boards with a view to improve the manage- 
ment of primary schools. The Hon’ble Maulvi Abdul Hamid left the matter to be 
decided by the House and did not either accept or reject it. A lengthy discussion 
followed and when the motion was ultimately put to vote, it was lost by 27 to 4; votes. 

Remission of Unrealised Agricultural Loans 

Babu Oopendralal Das Choudhury brought a resolution recommending to the 
Government of Assam that in view of the widespread financial distress prevailing 
in the country for a long time past due to general economic depression and in 
view of the wholesale destruction of crops by floods this year, all agricultural loans 
that have as yet remained unrealised throughout the province be remitted and 
written off. This resolution was withdrawn after an assuranco was given by Mr. 
/S'. P. Desai, that an enquiry would be made as to the amount of loan unrecoverable. 


Assam Rural Self- Govt. Bill 

2l8t SEPTEMBER The Council passed to-day the Assam Rural Self-Govern- 
ment [Amendment) Bill of 1934. The presidents of village courts will under the 
provisions of the Act be appointed by the Government. Mr. Sarveswar Barua's 
. amendment regarding the president being elected by members of a village court 
was lost by 15 to 19 votes. 

The Assam Tenancy Bill 

The Assam Tenancy Bill of 1934 moved by the Hon’ble Mr. A. J. Laine, 
Revenue Member, was referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon'ble 
Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, Mr. Sarveswar Barua, Mr. Mohendra Nath Gohain. 

Maulvi Keramat Ali, Mr. Brindaban Chandra Goswami, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi I^iiruddm Ahmed, Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb, Mr. Rohiui 
Kumar Chpdhury, Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti, Mr. F. J. Heathcote, Mr. 
S. P. Desai and the mover. 

Construction of Maternity Ward 

Rai Bahadur Kanahlal Barua^s motion that a scheme for the construction of 
a maternity and P^y^aeco logy ward in ^ the Dibrugarh hospital costing Rs. 22,288 
(non -recur ring) and Rs. 2,262 (recurring) might be undertaken without delay as 
soon as the. Government realise a sura not less than Rs, 16,000 for the purpose 
from private contributions was accepted by the House. 


President’s Warning to Official Bench 

22nd. SEPTEMjBER -The Hon’ble Maulvi 'Faiznoor Alit President, made the 
following observation before announcing the prorogation. He had, he said, to 
disallow many questions addressed to the Council as they did not conform to the 
rules and orders of the House. Ho expressed his dissatisfaction at the manner in 
which questions put m reference to newspaper articles were replied by the (^overn- 
a question such as ‘‘Has the attention of the Government been drawn to 

dP paper”, the Government members [sometimes 

Mpliea no. The President said it was the duty of Government to keep themselves 

going on m the country. He however advised the members 

member asking a question must make him- 
for it and the question must be self-contained giving necessary 
detMls so that members might understand it. & & ^ 

I reconstituting the Eoad Board. The 

U)nnoil then passed a few demands for grants after which it was prorogued. 
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Congress Presidents. 

1885-1934 


Session 

Year 

Place 

1 

1885 

Bombay 

2 

1886 

Calcutta 

3 

1887 

Madras 

4 

1888 

Allahabad 

s 

i88g 

Bombay 

6 

i8go 

Calcutta 

7 

i8gi 

Nagpur 

8 

1892 

Allahabad 

9 

1893 

Lahore 

10 

1894 

Madras 

II 

1895 

POONA 

12 

i8g6 

Calcutta 

13 

1897 

Amraoti 

U 

1898 

Madras 

15 

1899 

Lucknow 

i6 

1900 

Lahore 

17 

1901 

Calcutta 

i8 

1902 

Ahmedabad 

19 

1903 

Madras 

20 

I 9 f 34 

Bombay 

21 

190S 

Benares 

22 

1906 

Calcutta 

33 

1907 

Surat 

23 

1908 

Madras 

24 

1909 

Lahore 

25 

1910 

Allahabad 

26 

1911 

Calcutta 

27 

1912 . 

Bankipur 

28 

1913 

Karachi 

29 

1914 

Madras 

30 

1915 

Bombay 

31 

igi6 

Lucknow 

32 

1917 

Calcutta 

Special 

1918 

Bombay 

33 

1918 

DELHI 

34 

1919 

Amritsar 

Special 

1920 

Calcutta 

35 

1920 

Nagpur 

36 

1921 

Ahmedabad 

37 

1922 

Gaya 

Special 

1923 

Delhi 

38 

1923 

Cocanada 

39 

1934 

Belgaum 

40 

1925 

Cawnpore 

41 

1926 

Gauhati 

42 

1927 

Madras 

43 

1928 

Calcutta 

44 

1929 

Lahore 

45 

1931 

Karachi 

46 

1932 

Delhi 

47 

1933 

Calcutta 

48 

1334 

Bombay 


Name of the president 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

MR. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

Mr. Budruddin Tyabji, 

Mr. George Yule 

Sir. William Wedderburn. 

Mr. P. M. Mehta, 

MR. ANANDA ChARLU. 

Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Mr. Alfred Webb. 

Sir Surendra Nath Banerjka, 
Mr. Rahimtoola Sayani. 

Mr. C. Sankaran Nair. 

Mr. a. M. Bose. 

Mr. R. C. Dutta, 

Mr. N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Mr. D. E. Wacha. 

Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea. 
Mr, Lal Mohan Ghose. 

Sir Henry cotton. 

Mr. G. K, Gokhale. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh. 

Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. 
Sir William Wedderburn, 
Pandit Bishan Narayan dhar. 
Mr. R. N. Mudholkar. 

Nawab Syed Mahomed. 

Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu. 
Lord Sinha. 

Mr. Ambica charan Mazumdar. 
Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Syed Hassan Imam. 

Pandit Madan Mohan malaviya. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Lala Lajpat Rai 
Mr. Vijaya Raghaya Chari ar. 
Mr, C, R. Das (being in Prison) 
H, Ajmal Khan presided. 

Mr. C. r. Das. 

Abul Kalam Azad. 

Maulana Mohamad All. 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

Mrs. Sarojini naidu. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Dr. M. a. Ansari. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

Seth Ranchodlal. 

Mrs, Nelie Sen-Gupta. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad. 



The Indian National Congress 


Proceedings o! the Working Committee 


Kashividyapith — Benares — 27th to 30th July 1934 


Th 0 Working Committe© met at the Kashi Vidyapith, Benaras, on the July 27th, 
28th, 29th and SOch, 1934. Sardar Vallabhhhai Patel presided and the following 
members were present : — 

1, Mahatma Gandhi, 2. Seth Jamnalal Baja}, 3. Maitlana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4, Syt, Rajendra Prasad, 5, Syt, Af. 3. Aney, 6. Sardar Sardul ^ Singh 
Caveeshar, 7. Syt, K. P, Nariman, 8 . Dr, Syed Mahmud and Syt, Jairanidas 
Doulatram, Pandit lladan Mohan Malaviya and Syt. C, Rajagopalachari attended 

by' special invitation. , ^ i j i -l 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee were confirmed and also those 
of its meeting held at Bombay on 29th, 30th and 31st December 1931 and 1st 
January 1932, The following are among the resolutions passed : — 

1, Swadeshi 


Doubts having arisen on the Congress policy in regard to Swadeshi, it has become 
necessary to reaffirm the Congress position on it in unequivocal terms. 

Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions between 
mill-made cloth and handspun and handwoven khadi. Congressmen are expected to 
use and encourage the use of only handspun and handwoven khadi to the exclu- 
sion of any other cloth. , ^ j ^ xi. 

In regard to articles other than cloth, the Working Committee adopts the 

following formula for the guidance of all Congress organisations : — 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress orgamsa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to^ useful articles manufactured in 
India through cottage and other small industries which are in need of popular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisations in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 

labour under their control. . 

This formula must not be interpreted to mean any modification of the unbroKen 
policy of the Congress to promote the Swadeshi spirit in the country and to en- 
courage the personal use of only Swadeshi articles. The formula is a recognition of 
the fact that the large and organised industries which can or do ^mmand ^ate 
aid are in no need of the services of Congress organisations or any Congress eiiort 

in their behalf. 


2. Office-bearers and Congress Policy 

The Working Committee is of opinion that ail Congressmen, whether they believe 
in the Congress programme and policies or not, are expected, and oifice-bearerB 
and members of the Executive are in honour bound, to carry them out and that 
office-bearers and members of the Executive who carry on propapnda or act 
against the Congress programme and policies are. in acco^anee with the rules maae 
by the A. I. 0. C.*^ dated May 24, 1939 under Act. XXSI of the Constitution, 
clesrly guilty of breuch of discipline and liable to disciplinary action. 

3. Illegal Election Methods 

The Working Committee has noted with deep regret that practices 
into Congress election methods which are reprel^nsible and even calcnl^ed to 
invalidate elections. Such, for instance, is the habit of some parties making 
members by paying their fees with the only object of securing 
the object of enrolling members is to keep them 

in fhp Clfinffresa nro^ramme and to take from them sucn^national e y 

mftv be caoable of doing The practice has also grown up in some places of 

dllL buyittr the occasion s^uffloient khaddar to ®oonc«tutio7.w&^^^^^ 

the purpose of complying with Article VII (iv) a of the Oo - 
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reciuires that the voters should be habitual wearers of khaddar. The Working 

Committee has no doubt that the practice is illegal and defeats the very end for 

which the khaddar clause was introduced. Election Boards and presiding authori- 
ties are to invalidate the votes of those who aro manifestly not habitual wearers of 
khaddar. 

4. Regarding Resolution No. 13 of 18-6-34 

The following resolution was passed by the Working Committee on 18th 
June 1934 : — 

“Whilst the Working Committee welcomes the formation of groups representing 
different schools of thought, it is necessary, in view of loose talk about confiscation of 

private property and necessity of class war, to remind Congressmen that the Karachi 

resolution as finally settled by the A. 1. 0. 0. at Bombay in August 1931, which lays 
down certain principles, neither contemplates confiscation of private property without 
just cause or compensation, nor advocacy of class war. The Working Committee is 
further of opinion that confiscation and class war are contrary to the Congress 
creed of non-violence. At the same time the Working Committee is of opinion that 
the Congress does contemplate wiser and juster use of private property so as to 
prevent the exploitation of the landless poor, and also contemplates a healthier 
relationship between capital and labo^^^^ 

Complaints have been made to the Working Committee that this resolution is a 
reflection upon the newly formed “Congress bocialist Party” and its programme. 
The Working Committee desires it to be known that the resolution was not intended 
to criticise any party or its programme but was intended (to affect individuals 
engaged in the loose talk referred to in the resolution . 

5. Syt. M. S. Aney’s Resignation 

The Working Committee having considered the resignation of Syt, ilL 8, Aney, 
recognises the high minded motive that has prompted the resignation and regretfully 
accepts it. The Working Committee places on record its sense of the great assis- 
tance rendered by him to the Committee. 

6. Dr. Mohammad Alam’s Resignation 

The resignation of Dr, Mohammed Alam dated 24-7-34 was considered by the 
Working Committee and the Committee accepted the resignation, 

7. Congress Re-organization in Bengal 

The Working Committee trusts and hopes that all the political groups iu Bengal 
will coalesce and work in harmony so as to enable the Bengal P, C. 0. and the 
district and other sub- comm it tees to function normally and without friction and so 
as to avoid questionable practices. ^ The Working Committee suggests that the 
best method of ensuring purity and peace in the setting up of the 
Congress ^ machinery is by agreement to secure uncontested elections in all 
the constituencies or as many as possible. If, unfortunately, the Congress machi- 
nery cannot be set up in Bengal without the assistance of the Working Committee, 
^ authorises Sjt, M, S, Aney to function, ae before, as representative of the 
Working Committee and to exercise all its powers to enable him to adjust differ- 
ences, r^ulate elections, give decisions on points arising in connection with elec- 
tions and to do all_ other things that may be necessary to set up without delay 
the Congress organization in Bengal. The Working Committee hopes that Sjt* 
Aney will receive from Congressmen all the help that he may need in the discharge 
of the responsibility entrusted to him. 

8. Puri Reception Committee Surplus 

Bead ktter of Utkal P, 0. C. dated 4-7-34. Besolved that the amount should 
be utilized for such public purpose or purposes as the Beception Committee or the 
donors may decide. 


Satyagraha Ashram — Wardha* — 9th. & 11th. September 1934 

Satyagraha Ashram, Wardha, }on September 
yth and Hth,^ 1934, Sardar Yallabhhhai Patel presided. The following members 
were present i 

d ^andhi, 2, Maulana^ Abul Kalam Azad^ 3, Mrs^ Sarojini NaidUj 

w. y , Jx^ jSdTimavh^ o, Sjt, JaiTamdas Doulatram, Pandit Madan Mohafk 
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Malaviya Sjt. M, 8, ^ Aney attended on the first day and Kha 7 h Abdul Gctffar 
Khan and Dr. Kha^i Sahib on both the days by special invitation. The following 
resomtions were passed 

1. Congress Goal and the Means of its Attainment 

Misgivings have risen in the minds of some Congressmen and others that the 
Congr^s goal oi Poorna Swaraj- or Complete Independence is being imperceptibly 
watered down. The Working Committee desires, therefore, to state th'is no Congress- 
inan, niuch less any Congress organisation, can do so without being liable to the 
charge of indiscipline. Congressmen and Congress organisations have to shape their 
course so to accelerate the pace towards the goal by keeping Poorna Swaraj before 
their eyes as well as the means for its attainment which must be strictly non- 
violent and truthful. To this end, Congressmen are expected to give effect to the 
resolutions and instructions that may from time to time be issued by the A. I. 0. 0. 

j ^ m J. T I Swaraj includes unfettered national control 

among other things, over the Army and other defence forces, external Affairs, fiscal 
fu ^ matters, financial and economic policy. A free India should have 

the freedom to mak e i ts choice between voluntary partnership with the British and 
complete separation. Whilst the Congress will not repudiate just obligation, it must 
adhere to the resolution to have an impartial scrutiny of the obligation to be 

The Congress has repeatedly declared from its inception 
that the British Empire, as it is constituted to-day, is designed predominantly, 

f.^oserve British interests at the cost of India and that therefore 
whilst It will gladly cultivate friendship with .the British, it must strain every 
nerve to end the present unnatural and humiliating connection. 

But the Congress has also^ equally repeatedly declared that this political freedom 
must remain unattainable without attaining moral or internal? freedom by carrying 
out the comprehensive internal an ! constructive programme laid down from time to 
time by the Working Oommittee.^Tbe Congress is nothing if it does not progressively 
represent and serve the masses. Such service is impossible without following cons- 
tructive programme of the Congress with meticulous care and devotion. 

IL Congress and Coming Elections 

The Working Committee considers it desirable to impress on all the Provincial 
and other subordinate Congress organisations including their office-bearers and 
members of Executive Committees that it is their duty to help Congress Parliamen- 
tary Boards in its election activities and that it is not open to them to support 
any party or candidate opposed to the official policy of the Congress and it expects 
every Gongressman^ save on grounds of conscience, to support the Congress 
candidates in the forthcoming elections to the Assembly. 

III. Zanzibar Indians 

The Working Committee having learnt from Deenahandku Andrews the deplor- 
able condition of the Indian settlers of Zanzibar assures them of its sympathy and 
hopes for the averting of ^contemplated forcible expropriation of their just rights in 
a land in which they have settled with^ families for centuries and in which they 
have lived in perfect peace with the original inhabitants and, armless, have relied 
for their safety on just dealings with them and consequent -faith in their goodwill. 

The Committee reiterates its sense of gratitude towards Deenabandhu Andrews for 
his unremitting efforts on behalf of Indian settlers overseas, expresses its full 
confidence in his selfless mission and hopes that he will continue his labours in 
this direction, 

IV. Postponement of the Bombay Congress 

Read telegram from 8jt. S. Satyamurti suggesting the postponement of the 
ensuing session of the Congress to some date after the Assembly elections and 
resolved that the Working Committee did not consider it desirable to postpone 
the session. 

V. Basis of Calculating Delegates 

Resolved that the basis of calculating the number of delegates returnable by 
Provincial Congress Committees to the forthcoming session ot the Congress afe 
Bombay ahall, as required by the Article VIII of the Constitution, be the popula- 
tion of the respective Congress provinces according to the census of 1921. 
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VI. Final dale foif Congress Membership 

Id view of the special circumstances this year, the Workin.cj Committee resolves 
that the fiaal date for enlistment as Congress member under para 2 of Article VIII 
of the Constitution shall be 24ih September 1934. 

VII. Grant for work for Indians Overseas 

The Working Committee considered the applicalion of Sjt.'Bcnarsidas Ohaturvedi 
for the renewal of the monthly grant of Rs. 25 for publicity work for Indians 
overseas and resolved .that the application should be placed before the Committee 
after the next Congress. 

Congress and Nationalist Party 

Sjt. M. 8. Aney had sent to the President of the Working Committee a letter 
enclosing the resolution of the new party formed by him. Thereupon, as the Patlia- 
mentary Board was to meet at Wardha during ihe week, ho invited the members 
of the Working Committee also to meet and consider the proposal contained jin the 
resolution to convene a meeting of the A. I, 0. 0. so as to have the 
resolution of the Working Committee on the Communal _ Awards reviewed 
by the A. I. 0. C. The President invited^ Pandit Malavlyap and_ Sj. Aney to 
attend the meeting and present their viewpoint in person. The Working Committee 
duly met and gave several hours to the consideration of the question of calling a 
meeting of the A. I. C. 0. and finally came to the conclusion that inasmuch as pe 
Working Committee had no doubt about the propriety of its action and m view 
of the fact that new elections for the A. 1. 0. 0. arc going on, the Working 
mittee could not take the responsibility of calling the meeting. _ It was mentioned 
at the meeting that if members of the A. I. 0. C, had any grievance against the 
Working Committee in respect of its resolution, it was open to any 30 menders ^ of 
the A. 1. 0. 0. to send a requisition which would have compelled the Working 
Committee to convene such a meeting. 

The Working Committee also discussed the question of releasing, on the grounds 
of conscience, candidates for election to the Assembly, from the obligation to con- 
form to the Working Committee resolution on the Communal Award, The Working 
Committee came to the conclusion, in the absence of any such resolution on release 
by the Working Committee, that no exemption could be granted. Gaodhiji had made 
a proposal to Paiiditji, in answer to a message sent by the latter through Sjt. An^, 
that the way to avoid acrimony and conflict was to reach an agreement on the 
basis of examination of the prospects of success of rival candidates, the candidature 
of those who had less chance of success being withdrawn. But while on this no 
agreement could be reached, the Board decided not to contest seats where Pandit 
Malaviyaji and Sjt Aney stood as candidates. It was also decided not to enter 
into contest in Sindh and in the city of Calcutta. 


Indian National Congress — 48th. Session 

Abdul GaflFar Nagar — Bombay — 26th — 28th October 19Si 

Sjt Rajendra Prasad presided over the Session and Sjt. K. F, 'Nariman was 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. The following resolutions were passed 

!• Endorsement Resolution 

This Congress endorses the resolutions passed by the Working Committee and 
the All-India Congress Committee at their meetings held in May 1934 and there- 
after, especially the resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board and its policy 

constructive programme, the status of Indian settlers overseas, 
condolence resolution and the resolution on Swadeshi. 

II. Nation’s Sacrifices & Faith in Civil Resistance 

, congratulates the nation on the heroic sacrifices made and 

the sufferings undergone by thousands of civil resisters — men and women, young 
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and old, drawn from cities as well as the villages in the different provinces— and 
places on record its conviction that without non-violent non-co-operation and civil 
resistance there would never have been the phenomenal mass awakening that has 
taken place throughout the country. Whilst recognising the desirability and 
necessity of the suspension of the civil resistance campaign except with reference 
to Gandhiji, the Congress reiterates its undying faith in non-violent non-co-operation 
and civil resistance as a better means of achieving Swaraj than methods of violence 
which, as experience has abundantly shown, result in terrorism both by the 
oppressed and the oppressors. 

111. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Illness 

This Congress shares the anxiety of the Nehru family over the illness of Mrs. 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and hopes that the change to the hills will result in her restora- 
tion to health. 

IV. The All India Village Industries Association 

Whereas organisations claiming to advance Swadeshi have sprug up all over the 
country with and without the assistance of Congressmen and whereas much eonfu- 
siou has arisen in the public mind as to the true nature of Swadeshi and whereas 
the aim of the Congress has been from its inception progressive identification with 
the masses and whereas village re-organisation and reconstruction is one of the 
items in the constructive programme of the Congress an.l whereas such reconstruc- 
tion necessarily implies revival and encouragement of dead or dying village indus- 
tries besides the central industry of hand-spinning and whereas this work, like the 
re-organisation of hand-spinning, is possible only through the concentrated and 
special effort unaffected by and independent of the political activities of the Congress, 
Shri J, 0. Kumarappa is hereby authorised to form, under the advice and guidance 
of Gandhiji, an association called the All-India Village Industries Association 
as part of the activities of the Congress. The said association shall work for the 
revival and encouragement of the said industries and for the moral and phvieal 
advancement of the villages, and shall have power to frame its own constitution, 
to raise funds and to perform such acts as may be necessary for the fulfilment of 
its objects. 

V. Exhibitions & Demonstrations 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee from the distraction 
and expenses attendant upon the organisation of exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
trations that take place at the annual sessions cf the Congress and as these make 
it impossible for similar places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees shall 
henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions and spectacular demons- 
trations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a necessary part 
of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby entrusted 
to the All India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries Asso- 
ciation which bodies shall organise these functions so as to combine instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the sole 
view to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally 
to demonstrate the potentiality of village life. 

VII. Congress Parliamentary Board 

The following resolution was passed by the Congress Parliamentry Board on 
on 11th September last at Wardha : — 

“Resolved that inasmuch as this Board was constituted as fan emergency 
measure, it is desirable that its life should be limited to one year and that there- 
after it should be placed on an elective basis for the period and on the terms as 
may appear desirable. This should be forwarded to the Working Committe as a 

recommendation of the Board”. ^ - • 

This Congress accepts the said recommendation and resolves that the existing 
Parliamentry Board shall she dissolved on 1st May 1935 and a new Board of 25 
shall be elected by the A. I. 0. C. on or before the aforesaid date. 

The elected Board shall have the power to co-opt not more than five members. 

There shall be a fresh election of the Parliamentry Board at every annual ses- 
sion of the Congress with the same power of co-option. 

The elected Board shall possess the same powers as are possessed by the 
existing Board, 
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VIL Revised Constitution 

The Congress adopts the following constitution 
ISee Constitution 'printed separately), 

Vlll. Khaddar Qualification 

No member shall be eligible for election to any office or to any Congress 
Committee ‘.unless ho is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven 
Khaddar. 


IX. Labour Qualification 

No person shall be eligible to be a candidate for eleclion to membership of 
any Congress Committee, unless he or she has -performed soine manual labour 
continuously for sis months immediately before the date of nomination for election 
on behalf of or for the Congress equal in value to 500 yards per month of well 
spun yarn of over ten counts, and in time to eight hours per month. The form 
of acceptable labour alternative to spinning shall be preBoribed from time to time 
by the Working Committee in consultation with the Provincial Congress Committees 
and the All India Village Industries Association. 

X* Gandhiji’s Retiirement 

This Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and 
is emphatically of opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire from the 
Congress. But inasmuch as all efforts to persuade him in that behalf have failed 
this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on record its deep 
seuse of gratitude for the unique services rendered by him to the Nation and notes 
with satisfaction his assurance that his advice and guidance will be available to 
the Congress whenever necessary. 

XL Next Session 

Resolved that the next session of the Congress bo held in the U. P. 


The All-India Congress Committee 

The All India Congress Committee met at the {Subjcclfl Committee Paiidal in 
Abdul Gaflax Nagar, Bombay, at 2 p.m. on the 23rd. October, 1934. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patelf the out-going President, presided and about 190 members were present. 

The Committee confirmed the minutes of the last meeting held at Patna on 18th 
and 19 th May, 1934. 

The General Secretaries^ report for April 1933 to September 1934 with a state- 
ment of accounts of the All-India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 4-1-3::! to 
31-3-1934 was .submitted. 

The proceedings of the Working CommiLtco for 1934 wore placed before the 
meeting. 

^ The out-going President then vacated the chair aud the Committee converted itself 
into the Subjects Committee of the Congress and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad the President- 
elect of the Congress presided, 


Proceedings of the Working Committee 

Abdul Gaffar Nagar — Bombay — 20th. to 29th. October 1934 

The Working Committee met in the President's camp, Abdul Gaffar Nagar, 
Bombay, from 20th to 29th October, 1934, 

Sardor Vallahhhhai Patel presided till the 23rd and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad there- 
after, and the following members, besides the above two were present at one or 
more meetings 
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1. Mahatma Gandhi ; 2. Maulana Abul Kalam j^ad ; 3, Shrimati Sarojini 

Naidu \ 4. Sardar Sardul Singh CaveesJiar; 5. Sjt. K, F. Nariman \ 6. Dr. 

8yed Mahmiid ; 7. Dr, M, A, Ansari ; and 8. Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram. 

The minutes of the last meetings held at Benares from 27th to 30th July and 
at Wardha on 9th and 11th September, 1934 were taken as read and confirmed. 

The Committee confirmed the President's orders extending, in case of Burma, 

till 30th September, 1934 the time fixed for enrolment of Congress^ members. 

The statement of accounts of the All India Congress Committee office for Sep- 
tember, 1934 was placed before the Committee. ^ ^.ir - 

Ee : Bill of Es. 48 for hire of furniture for the Matunga camp in 1931 Mr. Nariman 
stated that he would look into the matter. 

The General Secretaries’ report was submitted to the Committee. 

The statement of account of the All India Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund from 
4th January 1933 to 31st March 1934 was passed by the Working Committee for 
incorporation in the General Secretaries* report. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

The Committee accepts the principle of the amendment suggested by Gandhiji 
in the Appendix to his statement of 15th October, 1934 and, therefore, appoints a 
committee consisting of the following members : — 

1. Mahatma Gandhi \ 2. Sjt, Bkulahhai Desai\ 3, Sjt. K, M» Mwi^hi\ 4. 
Dr. B, Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 5, Sjt. Jairamdas Daulafram (Convenor) with 
power to co-opt, to consider those amendments and to submit its report on the 

evening of 21st October. , r. i • i. x 

The following resolutions were recommended to the Snbjects Committee lor 

adoption (see Congress resolutions): 

I. Endorsement, 

IT. Nation’s Sacrifices and Faith in Civil Eesistance.* 

HI. Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru’s illness ; 

lY, All India Village Industries Association ;t 

V. Exhibitions and Demonstrations ; 

VX, Khaddar Qualifications ; 

YII. Congress Parliamentary Board ; 

VIII. Labour Qualifications, 

IX. Amendment to creed (Art I.){ 

The Committee adopted the report of the Committee appointed to revise the 
Constitution (see Constitution, adopted by the Congress, printed separately). 

After the Congress was over i. e., on 29th October the Committee adopted the 
following resolutions 


Delegation of Powers to the President 

Pending the next meeting of the Working Committee .the President is hereby 
given all the powers of the Working Committee tu-der the new constitution for the 
purpose of giving immediate effect to its provisions. ^ 

^ In view of the possibility of disputes arising in different provinces m the course 
of putting the new constitution into operation which may require immediate disposal 
the Worlnng Committee further authorises the President, during the transitional 
period, to take such steps as he may ^onsider pr^er to deal with disputes and 
where necessary decide them himself on behalf of the Working Committee. 

Date for Submission of Lists by P. O. C’s 

The Committee fixed the 15th of September 1935 for the Provincial Congress 
Committees to send to the Working Committee the lists of members qualified to vote, 
as required by Art, VI (a). 


* In this resolution, the words “complete substitute^ for ’ were changed by the 
Congress into “better means of achieving Swaraj than. ... , , 

t The Subjects Committee made one or two minor alterations in this resolution, 

t Amendment: In Art. I substitute the words “truthful and non-violent means” 
in place of the words, ‘'legitimate and peaceful means. 

This amendment was not accepted by the Subjects Committee, 
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Ajmere Elections 

Having heard both the parties and considered the report of the Snb-Comtnittee 
appointed yesterday to looK into the Ajtncro Election dispute, 

Resolved that in the opinion of this Committee the elections organised by Sjt, 
Arjunlal Sethi and Pt, Qauri Shankcr Bhargava on 18th October were invalid as 
declared by the then President Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 

Farther that in view of the fact that Sjt. Harihlian Upadhaya and others 
whose elections of 18th October are now being disputed are considering Mahatma 
GandhVs advice to tender their resignations, it is not necessary to go into the 
merits of the dispute. 

In case such resignations are submitted by 13th November, *Sardar\ Sardul 
Smgh Caveeshar is given all powers of the Working Committee to conduct and 
supervise co-option of members to P. C, C. and elections of office-bearers and 
Executive Committee of the Ajmere P. 0. 0. and members of A. I. C. 0. with 
full powers to dispose of all disputes finally. 


Constitution of the Indian National Congress 

As Amended at the Bombay Congress 1934 ) 

AHicle /.—Objects 

The object of the Indian National Congresss is the attainment of Poorna Swaraj 
(Complete Independence) by all legitimate and peaceful means. 

Article //.-—The Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congress shall comprise — 

(1) Members enrolled in primary committees under Article III ; 

(2) Provincial Congress Committees ; 

(3) Annual Session ; 

(4) All India Congress Committee ; 

(5) Working Committee j 

and may com^ise (a) committees or associations directly organised by the A. 1. 
C. C. or the Working Committee, or (b) committees organised by any Provincial 
Congress Committee in accordance with the rules framed by it iu that behalf and 
approved by the Working Committee. 

Article ///.—Membership 

(a) Any person over the age of 18 years who believes in Article I shall, on 
making a written declaration to that effect and presenting an application in form A 
annexed hereto and on payment of four annas, be entitled to be placed on the 
register of Congress members kept at any^ office duly authorised in that behalf 
within the district in which he ordinarily resides or carries on business. 

Provided that no person shall be a member of more than one primary committee 
at the same time. 

(b) The application shall be presented in duplicate and may bo handed in perso- 
nally or sent by post or messenger. 

state the full name, sex, and occupation of tho applicant as also the 
village, the taluka, the district and the Province in which he ordinarily resides or 
carries on business. 

(d) The official receiving the application after recording on it the date of receipti 
serial number *ind such other particulars as may be prescribed shall send one of 
the duplicates to^ the office of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned. 

ty Tl^ applicant, on being enrolled, shall receive a certificate of membership as 
per lorm^B annexed hereto and printed on durable paper, either in the language 
ana script of the Province in which he resides or in the Hindustani language 
written in Devanagri or Urdu script. 

V. otherwise directed by the Working Committee the year of the mem- 

persnip shall be reckoned from April 1st to March 31st and there shall be no 
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redaction in the subscription to be 
the year. 


Article IV, — Provinces 


(a) The following shall be the 
against them. 

Province 
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paid by members joining in the middle of 


1. Ajmer-Merwara 

2. Andhra 

3. Assam 

4. Behar 

5. Bengal 

6. Berar 

7. Bombay (City) 

8. Burma 

9. Central Provinces 

(Marathi) 

10. Delhi 

11. Gujarat 

12. Karnatak 

13. Eerala 

14. Mahakoshal 

(Central Provinces 
Hindustani) 

15. Maharashtra 

16. N. W. F. Province 

17. Punjab 

18. Sindh 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 


provinces with the 

Language 

Hindustani 

Telugu 

Assamese 

Hindustani 

Bengali 

Marathi 

Marathi and Gujarati 
Burmese 

Marathi 

Hindustani 

Gujarati 

Kannada 

Malayalam 


Hindustani 

Marathi 

Hindustani 

Punjabi 

Sindhi 

Tamil 

Hindustani 

Oriya 


headquarters mentioned 

Headquarters 

Ajmer 

Be^wada 

Gauhati 

Patna 

Calcutta 

Amraoti 

Bombay 

Eangoon 

Nacpur 

Delhi 

Ahmodabad 

Dharwar 

Shornur 


Jubbulpur 

Poona 

Peshawar 

Lahore 

Karachi 

Madras 

Lucknow 

Cuttack 


(b) Any Provincial Congress Committee with the previous sanction of the 
Working Committee shall have the power to alter its headquarters from time to 
time. 

(c) The Working Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the Provincial 
Congress Committee or Committees concerned constitute a new Provincej or assign 
to a province districts from another Province as also assign an Indian State to any 
Province. 


Article V , — Qualifications 

(a) No member shall bo entitled to exercise his vote at any election 
unless he has been continuously ou a Congress register for six months prior to the 
date of the election. 

(b) No member even if he is qualified under clause (a) hereof shall be eligible 
for election to an office or to membership of any Congress Committee unless 

(i) he is a habitual wearer wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar ; 

(ii) he has performed some manual labour continuously for sis months immedi- 
ately before the date of nomination for election, ou behalf of or for the Congress, 
equal in value to 500 yards per month of well-spun yarn of over ten counts, and in 
tiine to eight hours ^ per mouth ; the forms of acceptable labour alternative to 
spinning being prescribed from time to time by the Working Committee in consulta- 
tion with the Provincial Congress Committees concerned and the All India Village 
Industries Association or the All India Spinners Association ; 

and provided that at the time of ofieriog himself for such election he is not 
a member of any other parallel committee- 

(o) No person who is a member of any elected Congress Committee shall be 
member of any similar committee of a communal organisation the object or pro- 

f ramme of which involves political activities which are, in the opinion of the 
forking Committee, anti-national and in conflict with those of the Congress. 


Article V/.--Bleotion of Delegates 

At the end of every Annual Session the Working Committee shall fix a date 
and time not earlier than eight months after the date of such decision when every 

87 
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Provincial Congress Committee shall send to the Working Committee a certified 
list of members of its primary committees qualified to vote. The list must reach 
the oflSce of the Working Committee on or before the said or any other extended 
date and time. 

(b) Members included in the said list shall alone be entitled to vote at the 
election of delegates in that province. 

(c) In the event of a Provincial Congress Committee failing to furnish the list 
in time, the province concerned may be disentitled to elect its delegates. 

(d) On receipt of the aforesaid lists the Working Committee shall fix the date 
by vvhich the election of delegates must be held and the quota of delegates which 
each province is entitled to return, and call upon the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees to proceed with the election of their respective quota. 

(e) For the purposes of election the provinces referred to in Article IV hereof 
shall be divided into rural and urban areas.* 

(f) The rural area as also every town with a population of more than 10,000 
persons In a district shall each be entitled to elect one delegate for every five hundred 
duly qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees or for such other 
number as may be fixed by the Working Committee in accordance with clause 
(h) hereof subject to the following : 

(i) The maximum number of delegates shall not exceed two thousand. Out of 
the said number 511 shall be the maximum for the urban area and 1489 for the 
rural area. 

(ii) No province shall be entitled to return a largo number of delegates than a 
proportion of one delegate to every 150,000 of the inhabitants of such province 
including the States or agencies therein, or a fraction thereof, in accordance with 
the census cf 1921. 

Proviso I. The maximum number of delegates sent by the urban area in each 
province shall not exceed 25 per cent of the total number returnable by the pro- 
vince as aforesaid. 

Proviso II. Bombay (City), shall have a maximum quota of 21 delegates. 

Proviso III. Every province shall be entitled to return a minimum of 10 dele- 
gates irrespective of the strength of its primary members. 

(g) (i) Where the rural area of a district has a sufficient number of duly 
qualified members on the rolls of its primary committees, the Provincial Congress 
Committee shall divide such area into suitable circles, so as to include in each circle 
not less than five hundred duly qualified members and each circle shall be entitled 
to elect a delegate. 

(ii) On a demand made in writing by 500 duly qualified members enrolled on 
the primary committees of one or more contiguous circles of a district, the said 
circles, where possible, shall be combined into a plural-member constituency of 
not more than five seats. 

(iii) Wherever possible, a town with a population of more than 10,000 persons 
shall be divided into plural-member constituencies of not less than five and not 
more than 10 seals, provided the constituency can have at least 500 duly qualified 
members to every scat. But where the number of duly qualified members is less 
than 2500 the town shall be formed into a plural-member constituency with one 
seat to not less than 500 members each. 

(iv) Election in plural-member constituencies shall be by proportional represen- 
tation by single transferable vote. 

(h) If and when necessary, the Working Committee may readjust the propor- 
tion of 500 duly qualified members to one delegate and prescribe a higher figure 
for any urban or rural area so that the total number of urban and rural dele- 
gates in each province may be in the proportion of 1 to 3 and may not in the 
aggregate exceed the maximum prescribed for it under f (ii), 

(i) The province which has not completed its election on or before the date appoin- 
ted by the Working Committee may at the discretion of the Working Committee 
be disentitled to be represented at the Annual Session. 

(j) ^ A certified list of delegates shall be submitted by the Provincial Congress 
Committees not later than the date fixed by the Working Committee in that b^ulf* 


*Nofe— ‘Urban area’ means towns which have a population of more than ten 
thousand persons. ‘Eural area’ means area other than urban. 
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(k) Every delegate so elected shall, on payment of a fee of R^. 5 at the office 
of the Provincial Congress Committee of his province, receive a certificate in accor- 
dance with Form C hereto annexed, duly signed by one of its secretaries. No 
delegate shall be entitled to exercise any of his functions of powers with such 
certificate. 


Article VIL — Election by the Delegates 

(a) On receipt by the Working Committee of the list of delegates it shall fix a 
date on which the delegates in every province shall assemble in a meeting to 
transact the following business 

(i) To propose the candidate or candidates for the Presidentship of the Consrress 
for the ensuing year and to record the vote of each of the delegates assembled on 
the proposals ; 

(ii) to elect from among themselves one-twelfth of their number as representatives 
of the province on the All India Congress Committee ; 

(iii) In case the number of delegates for the province exceeds 100, to elect from 
among themselves a number of members which, together with the members of the 
All India Congress Committee elected under clause (ii), would amount to lOO to 
constitute the Provincial Congress Committee of the province. 

(b) The elections in sub-clauses (ii) and (iii) of Clause (a) shall be by pro- 
portional representation by single transferable vote. 

(c) The Secretaries of the respective Provincial Congress Committees shall 
issue certificate of membership of the All India Congress Committee to the persons 
elected on it. 


Article VII L — Provincial Congress Committees 

(a) The delegates elected from a province under Act. VI, or where the number 
of delegates is more than 1(X), one hundred delegates elected under Art. VII (a) (iii) 
as the case may be, and the President and the Ex-Presidents of the Congress, pro- 
vided they are duly qualified under Articles III and V, shall form its Provincial 
Congress Committee. 

(b) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, (i) subject to the general control 
and ^ supervision of the A. I. 0. G., be in charge of the afiairs of the Congress 
within its own province and to that end frame rules not inconsistent with this 
Constitution, which rules shall come into operation only with the previous sanction 
of the Working Committee ; 

(ii) submit an annual report of the work in the province to the Working 
Committee not later than one month before the commencement of the Annual Session ; 

(iii) before the new A. I. C. C. meets as Subjects Committee under Article IX 
(g), pay to the Working Committee the fees received from the delegates as also 
such subscription as may be fixed by the latter, having regard to the population 
membership and financial capacity of the province. Delegates and members of the 
A. I. C. 0. from provinces in default shall not be permitted to take part in any 
of the proceedings of the Congress or any Committee thereof. ^ 

(c) (i) No Provincial Congress Committee and no subordinate^ committee shall 
be recognised by the Working Committee unles it has complied with the conditions 
laid down in this constitution or any rules framed thereunder by the Working 
Committee. 

(ii) On failure on the part of any Provincial Congress Committee to function 
in terms of the Constitution, the Working Committee may form one to carry on 
Congress work in that province. 

Article /X— Annual Session 

The Annual Session shall be ordinarily held during the month of Febmary or 
March. The said session shall be held at the place decided upon at the preceeding 
session or such other place as may be determined by the Working Committee. 

(b) The Annual Session shall consist of — 

(i) the President of the Congress ; , , , y. ^ 

(ii) the ex-Presidents of the Congress, provided they are duly qualified under 

Art. Ill and V ; 

(ui) the delegates elected under Article YI- 
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(c) Tho Provincial Congress Committee concerned shall make such arrangements 
for holding the Annual Session as may bo deemed necessary, and for this purpose 
shall form a Reception Committee, and may include therein persons who are not 
its members, 

(d) The Reception Committee shall collect funds for tho expenses of the session, 
make all necessary arrangements for tho reception and accommodation of delegates 
and visitors and for the printing of the report of the proceedings of the session. 

(e) The Reception Committee shall elect its Chairman and other office-bearers 
from amongst its own members. 

(f) (i) As soon as may be, after the receipt of the report by the _ Working 
Committee of the names of Presidents proposed by the delegates of various pro- 
vinces and the number of votes recorded in favour of each, the Working Com- 
mittee shall announce as President-elect the name of the member obtaining the 
largest number of votes. 

(ii) In the event of an emergency arising by reason of any cause, such as the 
death or resignation of the President elected in this manner, the Working Com- 
mittee shall, not later than a fortnight after the emergency, elect as President the 
person standing next in order. 

(g) The new A, I. C. C. shall meet as Subjects Committee'at least two days before 
the annual sesion under the presidentship of the President-elect. The out-going 
Working Committee shall submit to it the draft programme of the work for the 
session including resolution recommended by tho di/Tercnt Provincial Congress 
Committees. 

(h) The Subjects Committee shall proceed to discuss tho programme and shall frame 
resolutions for being moved in the open session. At least one day shall be alloteu for 
the consideration of propositions of which due notice has been given by Provinci^ 
Congress Committees or members of the A. I. 0. 0. other than those of the 
Working Committee in accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf. 

(i) At each sitting of tho Congress, tho order in which business shall bs tran- 
sacted shall be as ^follows : 

(i) The resolutions recommended for adoption by the Subjects Committee. 

(ii) Any substantive motion not included in (i) and which 25 delegates request 
the President in writing, before the commencement of the day’s sitting, to be 
allowed to place before the Congress, provided, however, that no such motion 
shall be allowed unless it has been previously discussed at a meeting of the 
Subjects Committee and has received the support of at least a third of the mem- 
bers^ then present, 

(j) The receipts and disbursements of the Reception Committee shall be audited 
by an auditor or auditors appointed by tho Provincial Congress Committee con- 
cerned, and the statement of accounts together with the auditor’s report shall be 
submitted by the Provincial Congress Committee to tho Working Committee, 
not later than three months after tho termination of the Annual Session. 

Article X— Special Session 

(a) The Working Committee may upon its own motion, or shall upon a 
joint^ requisition addressed to it, as provided in Arlielo XI (e), convene a 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee for considering a resolution for 
holding a Special Session. Such resolution shall be effective if passed by two 
thirds majority of the members present. Thereupon the Working Committee shall 
summon a Special Session of the Congress at such time and place as it shall 
determine and the Articles of the Constitution shall apply with such modifications 
as the Working Committee may consider necessary, provided that the delegates of 
the preceding session shall be the delegates for such Special Session, 

(b) The President of a Special Session shall bo elected by tho delegates. 

Article X/.— All India Congress Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session, members of the A. I. C. C, elected 
under Art. VII (ii) and the Ex-Presidents referred to in the Art, IX (b) (ii) shall 
constitute the A. 1. C. C, 

(b) The A, I. 0, C. shall carry out the programme of work laid down by the 
Congress from session to session and deal with all new matters that may arise 
during Its term of office. 

9' power to frame rules, not inconsistent with 

xnis constitution, for regulating all matters connected with the Congress. 
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(d) The President of the Annual Session shall be the Chairman of the 
A. I. C. 0. 

. (e) The A. I. C. C. ^ shall meet as often as required by the Working Com- 
mittee, or on a joint requisition addressed to the Working Committee by not less 
than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the purpose for ^rhieh the 
requisition ists desire a meeting of the A. 1. 0. C. At such meeting additional 
items of business may be brought up for consideration, provided due notice thereof 
has been given to the members, 

(f) Twenty-five or one-third of the total number of members, whichever ie less, 
shall form the quorum. 

(g) The A. I. C. C. shall hold office till the meeting of the new A. I. 0. C. 
as Subjects Committee immediately before the next Annual Session. 

(h) The AJ.O.C. shall, at its first meeting every year, nominate a panel of twelve 
members to enquire into and decide all election disputes coming before it. Each 
party to the dispute shall nominate one out of this panel to repreFeat itself, and 
the President shall appoint an umpire from the panel. 

(i) ^ The A. L 0. 0. may from time to time affiliate to the Congress such 
organisations as it may deem necessary provided such organisations are calculated 
to further or assist the object of the Congress. 

(ii) Every member of the All India Congress Committee, ex-officio or elected, 
shall pay an annual subscription of Es. 10 payable at or before the first meeting of 
the All India Congress Committee. Members in default will not be permitted to 
take part in any meeting of the All India Congress Committee, the Subjects 
Committee, or in any Session. 

Article Working Committee 

(a) The President of the Annual Session shall for his term of office select 
fourteen members from among the members of the A. I. C. 0. to constitute 
his Working Committee including not more than three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers of the Congress. 

(b) The Working Committee shall be the executive authority and as such shall 
have the power to carry into effect the policy and programme laid down by the 
A. I. C. 0. and the Congress, and shall remain responsible thereto. 

(c) The Working Committee shall place before every meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
the reports of its proceedings and the agenda of the meeting, and shall assign at 
least one clear day for resolutions of which due notice may have been given by 
the members of the A. I. C. C. other than those of the Working Committee in 
accordance with the rules prescribed in that behalf, 

(d) The Working Committee shall appoint one or more inspectors to examine 
the records, papers and account books of all Congress organisations, which shall 
furnish all information and give to the inspectors access to all offices and records. 

(e) The Working Committee shall have the power — 

(i) To frame rules and issue instructions for the proper working of the Constitu- 
tion and in all matters not otherwise provided for ; 

(ii) To superintend, direct and control all Congress Committees subject to 
review by the A. I. C. C. 

(iii) to take such disciplinary action as it may deem fit against a committee or 
individual for misconduct, wilful neglect or default. 

(f) The Working Committee shall pay to the Provincial Congress Committee 
convening the Annual Session one-fifth of the fees recovered from the delegates 
within a fort-night of its termination. 

(g) The Working Committee shall take steps to have a regular audit of the 
accounts of the Provincial Congress Committees. 

Article XT/J.— Funds 

The Treasurers shall be in charge of^ the funds of the Congress and shall 
keep proper accounts of all investments, income and expenditure. 

Article X/F.— G-eneral Secretaries 

(a) The General Secretaries shall be in charge of the office of the A. I. C. G. 

and the Working Committee. . 

(b) The General Secretaries shall be responsible for the publication of the 
report of the prroceedings of the Annual or Special Session in co-operation with 
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th© Provincial Committee concerned. Such report shall bo published as soon as 
possible and not latert than four months after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report of tho A. 1. C. 0. and "the 
Working Committee during their period of office and submit it, Jwith a full account 
of tho funds which may have come into their hands, to the meeting of the 
A. I. 0. 0. immediately before the Annual Session. 

Ariicle Vacancies 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A. I. 0. 0. or a Provincial Congress 
Committee shall be vacated by resignation, death, or prolonged absence from India 
and such vacancy shall be filled by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned in 
the same matter in which the vacating member was chosen. A vacancy on the 
Working Committee shall be filled by the President. 

Article ZF"/.— Fractions 

Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one and a half more shall be treated as one, and less than one and a half 
as zero. 

Article ZF7/.— Languag:e 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily be conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to speak in 
Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used. 

Article ZF///.— Transitory Provisions 

(a) On these amendments to the Constitution coming into force the A. I, C. 0. 
shall consist of not more than 16G members appointed as stated in the Appendix. 

(b) The members of the Provincial Congress Committees which are functioning 
or are about to function shall, from among^ themselves, elect by single transferable 
vote the members of the A, I. 0. C. mentioned in clause (a). 

(c) Where a Provincial Congress Committee at present consists of more than 
100 members the sitting members of such committee shall elect from among them- 
selves by single transferable vote 100 members including the A. 1. C. C. member to 
constitute the new Provincial Congress Committee under this Constitution, 

(d) The Provincial Congress Committee reconstituted under clause (c) shall 
elect its office-bearers, 

(e) The votes at the elections under (b) and (c) may be recorded either at a 
meeting held for the purpose or on ballot papers sent by post, 

(f) All such elections shall be held and a report thereon submitted to the 
Working Committee on or before the 15th January 1935. 

(g) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before the 28th of February 
1935, submit for the Approval of the Working Committee a report on the affairs of 
of its province and a draft constitution for the same not inconsistent with this 
Constitution and the rules made thereunder. 

(h) The Provincial Constitutions shall come into operation on their being 
approved by the Working Committee, 

(i) See Article VIII (c) (i). 

(j) See Article VIII (c) (ii). 

(k) Notwithstanding Article III and V (a) and (b) (ii) a person otherwise duly 
qualified shall be eligible for election to an officer or to membership of a committee 
prior to 1st July 1935. 

(l) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the election of the President by 
the delegates under this Constitution, the President of the 48th Session of the 
Congress viz. Sjt. Eajendra Prasad shall continue to hold office as if he was 
elected hereunder. 

(m) The President of the 48th Session of the Congress shall nominate fourteen 
members of the Working Committee including three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. 0. 

(n) ^ The Working Committee may make such transitory 'regulation not inconsis- 
tent with the foregoing to meet any situation that may arise in the transitional 
period. 
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APPENDIX. 

j. number of members of the All India Congress Committee allotted to the 
different provinces in accordance with Arts. VII and XVIII respectively of the 
Constitution. ^ 


Provinces 

1. Ajmer 

2. Andhra 

3. Assam 

4. Behar 

5. Bengal and Surma Valley 

6. Berar 

7. Bombay (City) 

8. Burma 

9. Central Provinces (Marathi) 

10, Delhi 

11, Gujarat 

12, Karnatak 
13* ^^erala 

14. Mahakoshal (C. P.— Hindustani) 

15. Maharashtra 

16. N. W. F. Province 

17. Punjab 

18. Sindh 

19. Tamil Nadu 

20. United Provinces 

21. Utkal 


Maximum of dele- A. I, C. C. 

gates returnable members 

under Art. VI (f) (li)* allotted 


3 

11 

2 

16 

23 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 
6 

7 

4 
6 

8 
2 

16 

4 

12 

22 

6 


Total 

II 


166 


INSTRUCTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

For the proper working of the new Constitution and for the guidance of Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, the following rules and suggestions were made by 
the Congress Working Committee at their meeting held at Patna in December 5 6 
and 7, 1934. 


Art II, 

The minimum number required to form a Congress organisation in any locality 
is fixed to 5 members. 

Art III — Membership 

Application for membership in form A with duplicate giving all particulars 
and certificate of membership in form B, all the three may preferably be in one 
book of triplicate forms. 

Laying down of further details as to keeping of registers of members by the 
primary, the district or the Provincial Congress Committees wherever necessary is 
left to the P. C. Os. themselves. The minimum that the constitution requires is 
that there be one form of application with the primary committee aud its duplicate 
with the P. 0, 0. and the certificate of membership with the member. 

Each primary committee must send to the province the duplicate forms of mem- 
bers enrolled within a month of their enrolment, and the province should send list 
of such members to the All India Congress Committee oflSce within one month of 
the receipt of these from the subordinate eommittees.'t 


*TheBe figures will be announced plater on by the Working Committee. 

t(Note. — The Working Committee suggests to the P, C. Cs. that if possible they 
should print on the back of the membership certificates the Karachi Congress reso- 
lution on Fundamental Eights and Duties and Economic Programme as finally 
shaped by the A, I, C. C. at Bombay on 6th August 1931 and abridged by the 
Working Committee at Wardha on 13th June 1934.) 
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the Provincial CommiUee concerned. Such report shall bo published as soon as 
possible and not lateri than four months after the Session. 

(c) The General Secretaries shall prepare the report of the A. 1. C. 0. and "the 
Working Committee during their period of office and submit it, Iwith a full account 
of the funds which may have come into their hands, to the meeting of the 
A, L 0. C. immediately before the Annual Session. 

Article J^l^— Vacancies 

The office of a delegate or a member of the A. I. 0. 0. or a Provincial Congress 
Coraraitteo shall be vacated by resignation, death, or prolonged absence from India 
and such vacancy shall be filled by the Provincial Congress Committee concerned in 
the same matter in which the vacating member was chosen. A vacancy on the 
Working Oommitlce shall be filled by the President. 

Article Fractions 

Where there is a question of considering the value of fractions, a fraction of 
one and a half more shall be treated as one, and less than one and a half 
as zero. 

Article Z7//.— Languag:© 

(a) The proceedings of the Congress, the All India Congress Committee and 
the Working Committee shall ordinarily bo conducted in Hindustani. The English 
language or any provincial language may bo used if the speaker is unable to speak in 
Hindustani or whenever permitted by the President. 

(b) The proceedings of the Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be 
conducted in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may also 
be used. 

Article ATF///,— Transitory Provisions 

(a) On these amendments to the Constitution coming into force the A. 1. 0. C. 
shall consist of not more than 166 members appointed as slated in the Appendix. 

(b) The members of the Provincial Oongress Committees which are functioning 
or are about to function shall, from among^ themselves, elect by single transferable 
vote the members of the A, I. 0. 0. mentioned in clause (o). 

(c) Where a Provincial Congress Committee at present consists of more than 
100 members the sitting members of such committee shall elect from among them- 
selves by single transferable vote 100 members including the A. I. 0, C. member to 
constitute the new Provincial Congress Committee under this Constitution, 

(d) The Provincial Congress Committee reconstituted under clause (c) shall 
elect its office-bearers, 

(e) The votes at the elections under (b) and (c) may bo recorded cither at a 
meeting held for the purpose or on ballot papers sent by post. 

(f) All such elections shall be held and a report thereon submitted to the 
Working Committee on or before the 15th January 1935. 

(g) Every Provincial Congress Committee shall, before the 28th of February 
1935, submit for the approval of the Working Committee a report on the affairs of 
of its province and a draft constitution for ihe same not inconsistent with this 
Constitution and the rules made thereunder. 

(h) The Provincial Constitutions shall come into operation on their being 
approved by the Working Committee. 

(i) See Article VIII (c) (i). 

(]) See Article VIII (c) (ii). 

(k) Notwithstanding Article III and V (a) and (b) (ii) a person otherwise duly 
qualified shall be eligible for election to an officer or to membership of a committee 
prior to 1st July 1935. 

(l) Notwithstanding the provisions relating to the election of the President by 
the delegates under this Constitution, the President of the 48th Session of the 
Congress viz, Sjt. Eajendra Prasad shall continue to hold office as if he was 
elected hereunder. 

(m) The President of the 48th Session of the Oongress shall nominate fourteen 
members of the Working Committee including three General Secretaries and not 
more than two Treasurers from the members of the present A. I. C. C. 

(n) ^ The Working Committee may make such transitory ‘regulation not inconsis- 
tent with the foregoing to meet any situation that may arise in the trauBitional 
period. 
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APPENDIX. 


The number of members of the All India Congress Committee allotted to the 
different provinces in accordance with Arts, VII and XVIII respectively of the 


Constitution. 

Maximum of dele- 

A. I, 0. a 

Provinces 

gates returnable 
under Art. VI (f) (ii)* 

members 

allotted 

1. Ajmer 


3 

2, Andhra 

mmm 

11 

3. Assam 

• » • 

2 

4. Behar 

« « 

16 

5. Bengal and Surma Valley 


23 

6. Berar 


3 

7. Bombay (City) 


3 

8. Burma 

• • V 

6 

9, Central Provinces (Marathi) 

■ • » 

3 

10. Delhi 


3 

11. Gujarat 

• tft 

6 

12. Karnatak 

■ • V 

7 

13. Kerala 

* « » 

4 

14. Mahakoshal (0. P.— Hindustani) 


6 

15. Maharashtra 

••• 

8 

16. N. W. F. Province 

« • « 

2 

17, Punjab 


16 

18. Sindh 

• ■ • 

4 

19. Tamil Nadu 

• ■ V 

12 

20. United Provinces 


22 

21. Utkal 


6 

• 

Total 

II 

• • • • 

166 


INSTRUCTIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 

For the proper working of the new Constitution and for the guidance of Pro- 
vincial Congress Committees, the following rules and suggestions were made by 
the Congress Working Committee at their meeting held at Patna in December 5, 6 
and 7, 1934, 

Art IL 

The minimum number required to form a Congress organisation in any locality 
is fixed to 5 members. 

Art III , — Membership 

Application for membership in form A with duplicate giving all particulars 
and certificate of membership in form B, aU the three may preferably be in one 
book of triplicate forms. 

Laying down of further details as to keeping of registers of members by the 
primary, the district or the Provincial Congress Committees wherever necessary is 
left to the P. C. Cs. themselves, The minimum that the constitution requires is 
that there be one form of application with the primary committee and its duplicate 
with the P. C. C. and the certificate of membership with the member. 

Each primary committee must send to the province the duplicate forms of mem- 
bers enrolled within a month of their enrolment, and the province should send list 
of such members to the All India Congress Committee office within one month of 
the receipt of these from the subordinate committees-f 

*These figures will be announced plater on by the Working Committee, 

t(Note. — The Working Committee suggests to the P, C. Cs. that if possible they 
should print on the back of the membership certificates the Karachi Congress reso- 
lution on Fundamental Eights and Duties and Economic Programme as finally 
shaped by the A, I, C. C. at Bombay on 6th August 1931 and abridged by the 
Working Committee at Wardha on I3th June 1934.) 
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Art, IV (c) 

The existing assignment of the Indian States to the difForont provinces is con- 
firmed by the Wording Committee. 

Art V (b) 

Every Congress Committee should fceep a list of members who desire to stand 
as candidates for an office or for membership of a Congress Committee. 

Art V (b) (ii ) — Forms of Manual Labour 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the easiest and the most suitable 
form of manual labour is spinning. It however prescribes alternative forms. 

(1) Ginning, (2) Carding, (3) Weaving, (4) Dyeing, (5) Tailoring, (6) Knitting, 
(7) Carpentry, (8) Smithy, (9) Building work, (10) Nursing, (11) Distributing on 
foot medical aid in villages, (12) Hawking khadi and the products of village industries, 
(13) Messenger’s work done on foot, (14) Scavenging, (15) Undertaking sanitary 
measures like cleaning of tanks, wells, etc. 

P. C. Cs. will see that the manual labour prescribed is duly performed by 
insisting upon the production of a certificate in that behalf from persons or 
Congress office-bearers specially named for the purpose, or take such other steps 
as they think necessary for the due enforcement of the labour clause. 

It shall be open to members to oflor thoir work consolidated for a period of 
six months, The P. C. Cs. may arrange to receive the labour or its product in 
such form and such instalments as they may think fit to prescribe having regard 
to local circumstances. Spinning or other form of manual labour may be 
performed either directly for any Congress organisation or any institution affiliated 
to the Congress or recognised in that behalf by the P. C, Cs. from time to time, 
e. g., local branches of A. I, S. A., the Harijan Sangh, the All India Village 
Industries Association or any other charitable, philanthropic or public institution. 

The P. C. Cs, may arrange for the receipt of the yarn with the A. I. S, A. or 
its provincial branches. A certificate given by any of these organisations should be 
deemed sufficient. The A. I. 0. C. has some arrangement with the A. I. S. A. 
already. By this arrangement a person getting certificate oJE membership of the 
Association will be considered to have fulfilled the conditions of manual labour 
as laid dowu here. (The subscription for the membership of the A, I. B. A. is 
1000 yards per mouth of well-spun yarn of more than 10 counts). Any member 
of the Congress under Articles HI, V (a), and V (b) (i) can however send to the 
head offi.ee of the ;A. I. S. A. 500 yards of the aforesaid yarn and get a certificate 
from it and be entitled to stand as a candidate for any office or committee. It must 
be understood that yarn or any other labour given is in addition to the fee of four 
annas. 

The value of 500 yards of well-spun yarn of 10 counts is half an anna. Other 
manual labour has got to be of the duration of 8 hours per month the value of 
which in no case should be less than half an anna. It may very well, and it will 
always, be more than that. 

Article Vj VI, VII, VIII, LK ctud 1^1 — Time Table 

To avoid any confusion in regard to dates for the enrolment of members, election 
^ the delegates, formation of P. C. Cs, election to the A. I. C. C. and of the 
Congress President, the following Time Table was framed by the Committee. 


1. The Congress ordinarily to meet at the end of February. 

2. Announcement of the election of the President Slst January. 

3. Eeceipfc in the A. I, 0. 0. office of results of the voting 

. __ provinces in regard to the presidential election... 24th January. 

4. Meeting of delegates for electing the President 17th January. 

5. Eeceipt of lists of delegates by the A. 1. 0. 0. office from 

the P. 0. Cs 3rd January. 

D, Eeceipt of names of delegates by the P. C. Cs. 

from districts 21st December. 

V. Election of delegates in districts 14th December, 

o. Eeceipt by provinces from the A. I. C, 0. office 

o of figures of provincial quotas of delegates l4th November, 

y. Despatch of above quotas by the A. 1, 0. 0. office 7th November. 
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10. Receipt by the A. I. 0. 0. office from the P, 0. 

Cs. of lists of qualified Congress members 
for fixing provincial quota of delegates 

11, Receipt by the P. 0. Cs of above lists from 

the Primary Committees 

12. Despatch by the Primary Committees of above lists 

13, Last date for enrolment as a Congress member 

for being qualified to vote at the elections 
referred to in this Time Table 

Art XI 

For the certificate to be issued by the Secretary of a P. C. C. to one duly 
elected to the A. I. 0. C. see Appendix E. 

Art VIII {h) (Hi) 

The Working Committee decided that the provincial contribution* to the A. L 
0* O, should remain the same as before. The Committee however allowed the 
money to be paid iu two quarterly instalments if any province considered such an 
arrangement convenient. The last date for paying the first instalment is 28th 
February, 1935. 

Article XVIII (c) under CU (n)— Tranritory Pravisioni 

The Executive Committee of every P. 0. C. is at liberty to carry out the reduc- 
tion prescribed in clause (o) of Art. XVIII by arranging for a proportionate reduc- 
tion in each district by the vote of the existing members of the P. O. C. representing 
that district, instead of all the members of the P. 0. G., the method of single trans- 
ferable vote being followed in this case also. 

Art. XVIII (6) and (c) 

Interpreting clauses (b) and (c) of Art XVIII, the Working Committee gave its 
opinion that in the provinces the reduced quota of members to A. I, C, 0. daring 
the transitory period might be elected by the whole P. 0. C. as it stood at 
present, or after the reduction of the ^P. 0. 0. to 109 members, wherever such 
reduction was necessary. 

Art. XVIII (k) 

The transitory provision, Art. XVIII (k) contemplates the formation of Congress 
Executives and Committees under the new rales on or after the Isfe of July 1935, 
Therefore, even when the new executives are not formed on that date, or till they are 
formed, in case of vacancies only such members will be entitled to vote as might 
have been enrolled six months earlier,^ Art. V (a), and only such members can 
stand as candidates as may have, in addiiiou, given 3000 yards of well-spun yarn 
of over ten counts or performed other manual labour as prescribed by the 
Working Committee at its last meeting, Art. V (b). Any vacancy occnrriug b^^fore 
Ist July, 1935 shall be filled in accordance with the provisions of the old 
constitution. 

Habitual Khaddar Waarer 

On a reference being made as to the definition of the term “habitual wearer 
wholly of hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar” in Art. V clause (b) (i), the Work- 
ing Committee was of opinion that the definition given la the following t.^rms by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel In a commaiiication to the Borar P, 0. C. correctly 
represented their view. 

1. ‘‘When a man wears clothes made of Khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasions, he does not cease to be a habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress functions in clothes not made of khadi, 
he will be presumed not to be a habitual wearer of khadi. 

3. Habitual wear of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to toe 
made of hand-spun and hand-woven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual wearer inspite 
of his protestation to the contrary.” 

28 


28th October. 

18th October, 
11th October. 

11th April 
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Proceedings oithe Working Committee 


Patna — 5th, 6th and 7th December 1934 
Formation of the Committee 

On the termination of the Bombay Session of the Indian National Congress, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad^ the Congress President, made an announcement on 30fch October, 
1934, nominating his colleagues on the Working Committee. The following were the 
members so nominated : 

i. Sardar Yallahhhhai Patel 2, Dr, M, A, Ansari B, Maulana Ahul Kalam 
Azad 4, Mrs, Saronni Naidu 5, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 6, Syt, C, RajagopaU 
achariar 7. Khan Abdul Qaffar Khan 8, Sardar Sardul Singh Caveeshar 9, 
Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 10, Syt, Qangadharrao Deshpande 11, Syt Jairamdas 
Doulatram l2. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 18, Syed Mahmud 14, J, B, Kripalani, 

The last three were nominated as the General Secretaries. Syt. J, B, Kripalani 
was to be the working General Secretary, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj was nominated as 
Treasurer. The President also announced that during the enforced absence of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru^ Syt K, F, Nariman was to act as a member of the Committee 
and Syt Jairamdas Doulatram as one of General Secretaries. 

First Meeting of the Committee 

The first meeting of the Working Committee was held at Patna on December 5, 6 
and 7, 1934, Babu Rajendra Prasad presiding. The following members were present: 
1, Sardar Vallahhhhai Patel 2, Dr, M. A, Ansari 3, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
4, Mrs, Sarojini Naidu 5, Syt, C Rajagopalchariar 6, Sardar Sardul Singh 
Caveesher 7. Dr, Pattabhi Sitaramayya 8. Syt, Qangadkarras Deshpande 9, Syt 
K, F, Nariman lO, Dr, Syed Mahmud 11, Syt Jairamdas Doulatram l2, Syt J, 
B, Kripalani, Syt, Bhulabhai Deasi and Dr, B, C, Roy attended the meeting 
by special invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting of the Committee held in Bombay from 20th 
to 29th Octobor, 1934, were confirmed. 


Expenditure Sanctioned 

A statement of accounts of the A. 1. C. C. office for October and November, 
1934, was placed before the meeting and passed. 

There was an excess expenditure of lis. 285 under “Travelling ExpenseB’^ This 
was sanctioned. Under the same head a further sum of I^s. 1500 was sanctioned 
for the remaining four months ending with March, 1935, 

The Committee passed the following resolutions : — 


Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 

Whereas the Congress has after full and earnest consideration resolved that 
the scheme of future Government of India adumbrated in the White Paper be 
rejected and the only satisfactory alternative is a constitution drawn uo by a 
Constituent Assembly ; ^ ^ 

^ And the said rejection and demand for a constituent Assembly has been endorsed 
in a clear and unambiguous manner by the country, at the recent general election 
to the Legislative Assembly ; ® 

And whereas the proposals made in the Joint Parliamentary Committee report 
are in several respects even worse then those contained in the White Paper and 

have been condemned by almost every shade of opinion in India as reactionary 
and unacceptable : ^ j 

And whereas the Parliamentary Committee scheme designed as it is to 
facilitate and perpetuate the domination and exploitation of this country by an 
alien people under a costly mask is fraught with greater mischiaf and danger than 

opinion that the said scheme should be rejected, well 
owing that the rejection must involve the necessity of struggling under the 
SLTri humiliating and intolerable as it is, until it is replaced by one 

Se s^ject ^ Assembly m accordance with the Congress resolution on 
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This Committee requests the members of the Assembly to reject the scheme of 
Government sought to be thrust upon ladia in the name of reform and appeals to 
the nation to support the Congress in every step that it may decide upon to secure 
the national objective of Puma Swaraj. 

Immediate Programme 

While congratulating the country on the faith and ■ confidence it hia shown in 
the leadership of the Congress by the splendid response it has given in the ^ recent 
Assembly elections, this Committee is of opinion that all Congress organizations 
and Congressmen should now concentrate their attention for the nest three 
months on:— 

1. enrolment of Congress members and organization of Congress Committees 
under the new constitution : 

2. collection of accurate and useful local data with a view to assist the revival 
of village industries under the All India Village Industries Association ; 

3. further education of the masses in the ideas contained in the Congress reso- 
lution on the fundamental rights and duties and the econornic programme passed 
at Karachi and amplified by the All India Congress Committee at Bombay. 

Condolence 

1. This Committee records its heart-felt sorrow over the sad and sudden death 
of Syt, B. N, SasmaL In him the nation in general and Bengal in particular have 
lost a true patriot and a great organiser. The Committee conveys its sincere con- 
dolence to the bereaved. 

2. This Committee conveys its sincere eondolenee to Syt. Sarat Chandra Bose 
‘and Syt. Subhash Chandra Bose and other members of the family Over the passing 

away of Bai Bahadur Janakinath Bose. 

RestricHona on Syt. Subhas Chandra Bose 

This Committee deplores the action of the ''Government for the irritatmg and 
humiliating restrictions placed upon the liberty and movements of Syt. Suhkash 
Chandra Bose at a time when he was afflicted with great personal loss and sorrow 
and when the state of his own delicate health should have dictated a more humane 
treatment. 

Council Members and Khadi 

The Working Committee is of opinion that all the Congress members in 
the legislatures should be habitual wearers of khaddar in terms of Art. V (b) 
(i) of the Congress constitution and requested them strictly to adhere to this rule. 

Communal Award 

On a reference being made by some members of the Nationalist Party in Bengal 
for a reconsideration of the communal formula of the Congress, In view of the adverse 
verdict of the Hindu electorate in Bengal expressed through the_ result of the recent 
Assembly elections, the Working Committee recorded the following opinion : 

“The policy of the Congress in the matter of the Communal Award is already 
recorded in a resolution passed at the Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress. The fact that in some constituencies or in several constituencies in one 
province some Congress men have chosen to differ from the Congress policy _ on this 
matter, and have been elected, does not and cannot affect the Congress policy until 
the same is reconsidered and revised by the Congress, particularly when the 
said policy has been overwhelmingly endorsed in the country at IpgP* Until then 
all Congressmen and Congress organizations are expected to abstain from working 
against the policy of the Congress as solemnly decided”. 

Indian States 

The official Cpngress policy towards the Indian States was re-stated by the 
President in a public pronouncement which ran as follows : — ... 

“Questions have been raised regarding the attitude of the Congress towards^ 
Indian States. The Congress attitude was defined at the Calcutta session in 1938. 
No occasion has arisen since then to make any pronouncement on the Congress 
attitude. Therefore the Calcutta resolution must b3 taken as the Congress policy. 
The resolution runs as follows ; 
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*‘Thie Oongreea urges on the Euling Princes of the Indian States to introduce 
responsiblG government based on rcprosentativo institutions in the States and to 
immediately issue proclamations or enact laws guaranteeing elementary and funda- 
mental rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free Press, and 
security of person and property. ^ This Congress further assures the people of the 
Indian States of its sympathy with and support to their legitimate and peaceful 
struggle for the attainment of full responsible government in the States’. 

“My attention has also been drawn to a circular of the Travancore Government 
in which responsible leaders are supposed to have disapproved of Congressmen ia 
Indian States forming Congress Committees. So far as I am aware, no responsible 
Congress leader has expressed such an opinion. On the contrary there would be 
surprise in Congress circles if Congress Committees and activities, especially of a 
constructive nature, were prohibited. The traditional attitude of the Congress has 
been one of friendliness towards Indian States and of non-interference with their 
administration, and it is but meet to expect reciprocity from the States.'’ 

Assignment of Dhalbhum 

On the question of assignment of Dhalbhum, the Committee decided that the 
present arrangement should not bo disturbed. Dhalbhum, therefore, remains as 
before a part of the Congress province of Behar. 

Congress Socialists 

The resolutions of the All India Congress Socialist Conference wore placed before 
the Committee. A letter from the U. P. Provincial Congress Committee enclosing 
copies of Acharya Narendra Deva'$ resolution at the P. C. 0. was also placed 
before the Committee, 


APPENDIX A 


Fundamental Rights and Duties and Economic Programme 

The Karachi Congress resolution on Fundamental Eights and Economic Pro- 
gramme was varied as follows by the All India Congress Committee in its meeting 
held in Bombay on August 6, 7, and 8, 1931 

“This Congress is of opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
’‘Swaraj”, as conceived by the Congress, will mean to them, it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understood by them. In order to end 
the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include real economic freedom 
of the starving millions. The Congress therefore declares that any constitution 
which may be agreed to on its behalf should provide, or enable the Bwaraj Govern- 
ment to provide, the following. 


Fundamental Rights and Duties 

■ i (i) Every citizen of India has the right of free expression of opinion, the 
right of free association and combination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
and without arms for purpose not opposed to law or morality. 

(ii) Every citizen shall enjoy freedom tf conscienco and the right freely to 
profess and practise his religion, subject to public order and morality. 

(Ill) The culture, language and script of the minorities and of the different linguistic 
areas shall be protected. 

(iv) All citizens are equal before the law, irrespective of religion, caste, creed 
or sex. 


(v) No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her religion, caste, 

regard to public employment, office of power or honour, and in the 
exercise of any trade or calling. 

equal rights and duties in regard to wells, tanks, roads 
of public resort, maiatained out of State or local funds, or 
persons for the use of the general public. 

arms, in accordance with 

regulations and reservations made in that behalf. 
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(viii) No person shall be deprived of his liberty nor shall his^ dwelling or 
property be entered, sequestered, or coufiaeated, save in accordance with law, 

(ix) The State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions. 

(x) The franchise shall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

(xi) The State shall provide for free and compulsory primary education. 

(xii) The State shall confer no titles, 

(xiii) There shall be no capital punishment, 

(xiv) Every citizen is free to move throughout India and to stay and settle to any 
part thereof, to acquire property and to follow any trade or calling, and to ba 
treated equally with regard to legal prosecution or protection in all parts of 
India. 

Labour 

2. (a) The organisation of economic life must conform to the principle of 
justice, to the end that it may secure a fdecent standard of living, 

(b) The State shall safeguard the intercsts'of industrial workers and shall secure 
for them, by suitable legislation and in other ways, a living wage, healthy condi- 
tions of work, limited hours of labour, suitable machinery for the settlement of 
disputes between employers and workmen, and protection against the economic 
consequences of old age, sickness and unemployment. 

3. Labour to be freed from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom. 

4. Protection of women workers, and especially, adequate provision for leave 
during maternity period. 

5. Children of school going age shall not be employed in mines and factories. 

6. Peasants and workers shall have the right to form unions Jto protect their 
interest. 

Taxation and Expenditure 

7. The system of land tenure and revenue and rent shall be reformed and an 

equitable adjustment made of the burden on ogrieuUnral land, immediately giving 
relief to the smaller peasantry, by a substantiiil reduction of agricultural rent 
and revenue now paid by them, and in case of uneconomic holdings, exempting 
them from rent, so long as necessary, with such relief as may be just and necessary 
to holders of small estates affected by such exemption or reduction in rent, and 
to the same end, imposing a graded tax on net incomes from land above a reason- 
able minimum. ^ j 

8. Death duties on a graduated scale shall be levied on property above a fixed 

minimum, , . ^ , 

9. There shall be drastic reduction of military expenditure so as to bring it down 
to at least one half of the present scale. 

10. Expenditure and salaries in civil departments shall be largely reduced.^ 
servant of the State, other than specially employed experts ^ and the like, be 
paid above a certain fixed figure, which should not ordinarily exceed Es. 500 per 
month. 

11. No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India. 

Economic and Social Programme ^ 

12. The State shall protect indigenous cloth ; and for this purpose pursne the 
policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and foreign yarn from the country and adopt 
such other measures as may be found necessary. The State shall also protect 
other indigenous industries, when necessary, against foreign competition. 

13. Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall be totally prohibited, except for mem- 

cinal purposes. , , . , . , - ^ a 

14. Currency and exchange shall be regulated in the national interest. 

15. The State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral resources, 
railways, waterways, shipping and other means of public transport. , , ,, 

16. Eelief of agricultural indebtedness and control of usury— direct and indirect. 

17. The State shall provide for the military training of citizens so as to organise 
a means of national defence apart from the regular military forces. 

APPENDIX B 

Constructive Programme of the Congress 

The following resolution on Constructive Programme was adopted by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Congress which met at Wardha on June 12 and 13, 1934 z 
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^ In view of the removal of the ban on Congress organizations, the Working Com- 
mittee advises responsible Congress workers to expedite the reorganization of Con- 
gress-Committees within their respective jurisdictions and engage Congressmen in 
the various constructive activities, particularly 

(a) production of khaddar through Belf-spinuing and spread thereof, within the 
area of production, and such further assistance to the All-India Spinners' Associa- 
tion as is within their power. 

(b) removal of untouchability 

(c) promotion of inter-communal unity 

(d) promotion of total abstinence from intoxicating drinks and drugs and advo- 
cacy of prohibition 

(e) promotion of education on national lines 

(f) promotion of development of useful small industries 

(g) organization and reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, 
social and hygienic aspects 

(h) spread of useful knowledge among the adult population in the villages. 

(1) organization of industrial labour 

(i) and such other activities as may commend themselves to Congress workers 
and organizations, which are not inconsistent with the Congress objective or general 
policy and which will not involve any form of civil resistance. 


NOTES 

Village Industries^ Association 

In accordance with the Congress resolution in this behalf Gandhiji issued the 
following statement to the Press on December 15, 1934 announcing the formation of 
the Board of Management of the Village Industries' Association : 

• Congress resolution in the matter contemplated the creation, of a self-acting, 
independent and non-political organisation, consisting of men and women whose 
PJimary aim in life would be identification with the villagers and promotion 
of their welfare. The following friends, having understood the implications of their 
obligation, have consented to form the Association of which they^ become both 
foundation members and the first Board of Management — Sjt, Shrikrishandas Jajoo, 
President and Treasurer ; Mr. J. C. Kumarappa, Organiser and Secretary ; Shrimati 
Gosiben Captain : Dr, Khan Saheb. Sri Shoorji Vallabhdas, Dr, Prafulla Chandra 
Ghosh, Shri Laxmidas Purshottam and Sbri Shankerlal Banker, They will have 
power to add to their number. 

The function of the Board will be to define the programme of village reconstruc- 
tion work from time to time, to co-ordinate the policy followed in the different 
centres, to collect, collate and circulate the information gathered from workers or 
agents as to the actual condition of existing village industries, both those that may 
be flourishing or those that may be perishing, also as to the economic, moral and 
physical condition of villaeere, to carry on research work with the help of specialists 
and experts and to discover and create a market for the surplus village 
manufactures.^ The Board will collect such funds as may bo required for the due 
discharge of its functions. As the secret of the success of the policy of this 
Association will be in making the villagers self-reliant and self-supporting, its 
programme must not be costly. The idea is, therefore, to work with as little outlay 
as possible. 

It follows, therefore, that decentralisation must be the key note of the Board’s 
policy and the area will be divided into as many areas as there may be workers or 
agents who will work, organise and be responsible to the Board for tnc carrying out 
of its programme in their respective areas. 

The workers or agents will be selected from those who, consistently with their 
preoccupation of earning their livelihood, will give their whole time to the work of 
the Association. So far as possible the agents will be honorary. They will collect 
what funds may be necessary for the organisation of their areas. It may be that 
the Board will not get many unpaid agents. It will be satisfied as a start even if a 
few^districts are thoroughly organised and demonstrated to be economically and 
otherwise successful. The lists of agents will be published from time to time. 

The Board cannot carry on research work without the help of experts. And 
since experts cannot be expected to give their whole time and thought to the work 
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of the Association I sent requests to several friends if they would allow their^names 
to appear on the Board of Advisers, 

-a-r following frieods have kindly consented to be on it-^Dr, Rabindra 

Nath Tagore, Sir J, C, Bose, Sir R 0. Roy, Sir 0. V. Raman, Mr, V. Ramdaa 
Pan^Iu, Mr, ^ Jamal Mohamed Saheb, Seth Ghanahyamdas Birla, Sir Parhottamdas 
i^akurdas, Sir S, Pochkanawala, Prof. Sam Higginbotham, Dr. Jivarm Mehta, Dr, 
M. A. Ansri, Major General Sir Robert Macarrison, Dr, Rajab Alii v. Patel, Dr. 
u Purnshottam Patel. Wardha * has been 

chosen as the headquarters because of its being centrally situated, being a junction 
station and being rather a glorified village than a city. 

Although I have several names before me of friends who have undertaken to 
act as agents to the Association I would request these correspondents as well as 
others to offer their names to the Organiser and Secretary, Shri J. 0, Kumarappa, 
Wardha. I have transferred to him all the names and papers received by me’^ 

Constitution of 
The All India Village Industries’ Association 

The Association contemplated by the resolution and regarding village indnstries 
passed by the Indian National Congress at its session held ou 27th October. 1934 
at Bombay and known as the All India Village Industries’ Association’ L e. Akhii 
Bharat Gram Udyog Sangha, is hereby formed. 

The obj^t of the Association shall be the village reorganisation and reconstruc- 
tion including the revival, encouragement and improvement of village industries and 
the moral and physical advancement, and for the fulfilment of its obj'ect the Asso- 
ciation shall raise funds to carry on research work, publish Literature, organise pro- 
paganda, establish agencies, devise measures for the improvement of village tools 
and do everything that may be necessary for the furtherance of its obj‘eet. 

The Association shall work under the guidance and advice of Gandhiji. 

The Association shall consist of (a) board of management (b) members (c) agents 
(d) honorary workers (e) paid whole-time workers and (f) associates and shall also 
have a board of advisers. 

Membership 

Any person who subscribes to the pledge hereto annexed and is recommended 
by a member or any one of the duly authorised ageuta of the Association and 
whose admission is approved by the board of management shall be a member . 

Any person who sympathises with the object of the Association, and pays an 
annual subscription of not leas than Rs. ICO shall be an associate and any person 
who pays a lump sum of Rs. 1,000 may be enrolled as life associate. 

Advisers shall be those who consistently with their pre-ocnpations agree to give 
the free benefit of their special knowledge to the Association whenever they are 
consulted. 

Board of Management 

The following foundation members shall be the first board ,of management to 
hold office for three years ; Shri Shrikrishnadas Jajoo, J. C. Kumarappa, Shri Goshi 
Ben, M. S. Captain, Dr. Khan Saheb, Shoorji Vallabdas, Dr. Profulla Chandra 
Ghosh, Shri Laxmidas Purshottam Ashar and Shankarlal Banker. Thereafter the 
members shall elect the Board of Management to hold office for a period of three 
years. 

The Board of Management shall be in full charge of the affairs of the Associa- 
tion to hold funds and properties for it and shall have power to add to their num- 
ber from among dnly enrolled members provided that the total strength does not 
exceed twenty. 

The Board of Management shall maintain proper books of accounts which shall 
be duly audited and which shall be open to public inspection. 

Board’s Power 

The Board of Management shall have power to frame bye-laws for the carrying 
out of the objects of th^e Association. 

With the exception of the objects clause, it will be open to the Board of Mana- 
gement to alter or amend or annul to this constitution by the consent of three- 
fourths of the then existing members of the Board of Management, 
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The board of management shall have power to appoint trustees and to hold funds 
and properties on behalf of the Association, 

The Pledge 

Having read the constitution and rules of the AlMndia Village Industries' Asso* 
ciation I offer to be a member thereof, and God helping, promise to devote the best 
part of my energy and talents to the furtherance of its object, which is the all- 
round welfare of the villages of India. 

So long as I remain a member of the Association, I shall not take part in any 
campaign of civil disobedience. ^ 

In the discharge of ray duties I shall seek the assistance and co-operation of 
all those who may be willing to give them irrespective of differences in politics. 

To the best of my ability I shall strive to live up to the Ideals of the Associa- 
tion and prefer the use of village manufactures to any other. 

In the prosecution of my obligations to the villagers, I shall recognise no dis- 
tinction between man and man. 


Assembly Elections 

The Congress achieved a phenomenal success at the recent Assembly elections. 
It has captured all seats in Madras, Orissa, TJ. P., and 0. P., which were open to 
the general electorates.^ In many constituencies the Congress candidates won their 
seats by enormous majorities, and in some cases the majority was so great that 
their opponents had to forfeit even their securities. 

The Congress lost 2 seats in the Punjab and 3 seats in Bengal, one seat in 
Ajmer and one seat in Bombay. Out of these seven, four were lost to Congressmeu 
of the Nationalist Party who must bo included among Congress members inasmuch 
as they are pledged to vote with the Congress in all matters except the question of 
the Communal Award. The Congress has also captured some of the Muslim 
seats. 

The success of the Congress at the polls proved beyond doubt that it was the 
only organisation In India which represented the people at large and that the 
strength and efficacy of its organisation remained unimpaired Inspite of the terrible 
repression during the 0. D. movement. 

The names of successful Oougeesa candidates together with the names of consti- 
tuencies from which they have been returned are given below. The list also 
contains the names of other elected members who will support the Congress in the 
Assembly. 


Names of Congress Candidates Returned to the Assembly 

Assam— I. Mr. N. Baedoloi— Upper Assam. 2. Mr. B. K. Dab— Sylhet. 

Bengal — 3. Mr. SuBYA Eumae Shome — D acca — Mymensingh. 4. Mr. Abdul 
Yalil BAQUI-Eajshahi. 

Bihar— 5. Mr. DiP Naeain Sinha— Bhagalpur— Purnea (Unopposed), 6. Mr, 
Sri Krishna Sinha— Monghyr-Gaya, 7, Mr. Anugrahanaeain Sinha— Patna- 
Shahabad, 8. Mr. Satyanaeain Sinha — Darbhanga-Saran, 9. Mr. Bepin Bihae 
Varma— Champaran-Muzaffarpur, 10. Mr. Bamnabain Singh— Chota Nagpur. 

Bombay — 11. Dr. Deshmukh — Bombay City. 12. Mr, Bhulabhai J. Desai— 
Gujrat, 13, Mr. N. V. Gadgil— Maharasntra, 14. Mr, K. Jbdhi— Maharrshtra 15, 
Mr. B, K. Hosmani— Karnatak, 

C. P.— 16. Seth Goyind Das— C. P. Hindi. 17. Mr. Qhanshyam Singh 
Gupta— UP. Hindi. 18. M. V. Abhyankar— 0. P. Marathi. 19. Mr. Seth 
Sheodas Daga — 0. P. Landholders (Unopposed). 

Delhi— 20. Mr, Asaf Ali. 

Madras-^l, Mr. y. y. Giri— G anjam-'Vizagagatam. 22. Mr. NageswAR Bao 
Pantulu— Godavari-Knshna. 23. Prof. N. G. BANGA-Nellur-Guntur. 24. Mr. 
Mu’^ranga Mudaliar— Chlnglepnt S. Areot. 26. Dr. T, S. S, BAJAN-Tanjor- 
Trichinopply. 27. Mr, Avanasalingham CHETTY-Coimbatore-Salem. 28. Mr. 
Samuel Aeron— M alabar S. Oanara, 29, Mr. P. S. Kumaraswami BAJA-Madura- 
Bammad. 30. Mr. Anantasayana Iyengar— Ceded Districts. 31. Mr. Sami 
Venkatachalam Chetty— Madras Indian Commerce. 

N. W. F.— 32. Dr. Khan Sahib. 

Orissa— 33. Mr. B. Das. 34, Mr. Nilkantha Das, 

Pttiijeb-35. Lala SHAMLAL-Ambala. 
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U. P.— 36. Dr. Bhagwan DAs—Seven cities (Unopposed). 37. Sabdae Jogendra 
Singh— F yzabad. 38. Chaudhtjry Eaghueir Narain Singh— Meerut (Unopposed), 
39. Mr. Mohanlal Saxena— Lucknow. 40. Mr. Sri Praeasa— A llahabad Jhansi. 
41. Mr. Sri Kishen Dutt Palewal— A gra. 42. Munshi Iswar Saean— Benares 

Gorakhpur (Unopposed). 43. Pt. Govind Ballabh Pant Rohilkhund— Kumaon 

(Unopposed), 44. Mr. T. K. Sherwani— Agra Muslim constituency. 

Congress Nationalists — Bengal— I. Mr. SaeAT ChandrA Bose— Calcutta (Un- 
opposed). 2. Mr. P. N. Banerjee— Calcutta Suburbs. 3. Mr. Aehid Chandra 
Dutt— Chittagong-Eajshahi. 4. Mr. Laeshmikanta Moitea— Presidency. 

Berar— 5. Mr. M. S. Aney. 

Punjab— 6. Pt. Faqir Chand— Julluoder. 

Sind— 7. Mr, Lalchand Navaleai. 

Muslim Unity Board — 1, Mr. Moha^iad Ahmed KAZili— Meerut. 3. Maulana 
Shaueat ali— S even cities. 3. Mr. Azhar Au— Fyzabfld. 4. Syed Murtaza 
Saheb— South Madras. 5. Hazi Abdul Sattar Saheb— W est Coast, Madras, 
6. Mr. Umrah Shah — North Madras. 7. Mr, Gatjba [Ahrar Party]— Punjab. 

Sikh— 1. Sardar Mangal SiNGH-East Punjab, 3. Sardar Sant Singh— 
West Punjab. 

Congress 44 ; Congress Nationalists 7 ; Muslim Unity Board 6 ; Ahrar 

Party 1 ; Sikhs 2 Total 60. 

Gandhijrs Proposed Visit to the Frontier 

Gandhiji had been desiring for some time to visit the Frontier to see for hirnself 
how far the Khudai Ehidmatgara (the Red Shirt organisation) had imbibed under 
the leadership of Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan the spirit of non-violence. He had also 
conceived the idea of trying to serve them by helping them to organise their village 
industries. As usual not desiring to embarrass the (Government, Gandhiji addressed 
a letter to the Viceroy informing him of the contemplated visit. The correspon- 
dence that ensued has been released by Gandhiji for publication. 

In a statement to the Press Gandhiji wanted the public against thinking that 
the correspondence was closed or that he was waiting for the first opportunity to 
court arrest by proceeding to the Frontier in the teeth of the Viceroy’s order to the 
contrary. He said, ‘T have no desire to offer civil disobcflience at the present moment. 
My object is, as a humble servant of God, to meet those on the Frontier who call 
themselves servants of God and to know them. The urge has become all the greater 
now that their brave leader is under arrest. But my immediate object cannot be 
served by a defiance of authority. Therefore, I propose to try all possible eonsti' 
tutional means to obtain the necessary permission. If suspicion of my motive is 
the cause of the refusal I shall try to disarm the suspicion. My endeavour is to 
avoid every occasion for civil disobedience of authority in so far as it is humanly 
possible. I would therefore ask the public in general and the friends of the Fron- 
tier in particular to hold themselves in patience. They will know in proper time 

what is to happen finally,” 

« 

The following is the correspondence 

Oandhiji^s letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, datedj Wardka* 
November 1934 ; 

Dear Friend, 

His Excellency has probably seen the public statement I have made of my 
intention to visit the Frontier Province as scon as possible consistently with my 
pre-occupations. I am likely to be free after the middle^ of December. My object 
in wishing to visit the Frontier Province is to be with its people, to know them 
at first hand and to understand how far the teaching of non-violence by Khan 
Saheb Abdul Gaffar Khan has permeated his followers. It is also my intention to 
help them in the development of their village industries.^ I need hardly_ say that 
I have no desire whatever to inculcate among the Frontier people the spirit of dis^ 
obedience (civil or otherwise) of authority. ^ 

Though I know that there is no legal bar against my^ entering the Frontier 
Province, I have no desire to do anything that may bring me in conflict with the 
Government. It is my earnest effort to avoid such conflict in so far as it is 

humanly possible. , . , . , ^ 

Will you kindly ascertain His Excellency’s wishes in the matter and let me 

know them ? 

89 
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The Private Secretary’s reply dated, New Delhi, November 25 i 
Gftndlii 

I am desired to communicate to you His Excellency’s wishes in regard to your 
proposed visit to the Frontier Province. His Excellency is glad that you have 
consulted him in this matter and notes that you have no desire to do anything 
that may bring you into conflict with the Government. He has discussed the ques- 
tion with the Government of the North-West Frontier Province and with his 
Council and regrets that he and they are unanimously of opinion that it is 

not desirable for you to pay a visit to the Frontier Province at the present time. 

He trusts that you will act in accordancs with his wishes. 

Oandhiji^s letter to the Private Secretary to the Viceroyj dated, Wardha, 
November 28, 

Dear Mr, Mieville, 

I must thank you for your prompt reply to my letter of the 15th instant. But 

1 cannot help saying that the decision come to in regard to my contemplated visit 

to the Frontier Province is painful and places mo in a very awkward position. In 
that sense perhaps the decision may be regarded as unfortunate. 

The only ray of hope I see in your letter is that the undesirability of my visit 
refers to “the present time”. Could you please give me a definition of the expres- 
sion ? Could you please tell me, if my enquiry is not inappropriate, why it is 
considered undesirable for me to visit the Frontier ? 

Whilst it is my earnest desire to abide by His Excellency’s wishes I may be 
pardoned for repeating what I have said in my letter of the 15th instant—that I 
could do so in so far as it was humanly possible, This is a point which your 
letter under reply seems to have overlooked. 

The Private Secretary to the Viceroy's reply, dated, New Delhi, December 2 : 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Many thanks for your letter of the 28th November. 

In re^ly I am desired by His Excellency to say that the expression ‘‘at the 
present time” implies that His Excellency’s decision will hold good till he is satisfied 
that conditions are such as to render a visit unobjectionable. His Excellency’s 
decision was arrived at after a full consideration of the events of recent years and 
present conditions. 

Gandhiji’s telegram to the Private Secretary to the Viceroy, dated Wardha, 
December 7 : “Whilst I am prayerfully considering my duty regarding the contem- 
plated visit to the Frontier seeing that garbled reports of our correspondence have 
appeared in the Press unless His Excellency has objection I would like to publish 
the same.” Gandhi. 

The Private Secretary’s reply, dated, New Delhi, December 10 : Your telegram 
of December 8. His Excellency has no objection to the publication of the corres- 
pondence.— Private Secretary, Viceroy. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Dr. Satyapal 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, member of the Working Committee, and Dr. Satyapal, 
an old member of the Working Committee and President of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee, were arrested and convicted on charges of sedition under 
section 124 I. P. C, Khan Saheb was sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment 
for a speech delivered at the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Bombay on 
October 24, 1934. Dr. Satyapal has been sentenced to undergo rigorous imprison- 
ment for one year for a speech delivered at Delhi supporting the candidature of 
the Congress nominee, Mr. Asaf Ali. in the recent Assembly elections. 

The convictions of these two prominent Congressmen deserve notice not merely 
because of the distinguished position they held in the political life of the country 
but because they give clear indication of Government policy in regard to the 
Congress. The severity of sentence was in no case mitigated although during their 
trial both the Khan Saheb and Dr, Satyapal had made it clear that as loyal Con- 
gresstnen they had no intention to commit a breach of the law and seek imprison- 
ment in accordance with the present policy of the Congress, 
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Opening Day's Proceedings 

golden sun had jusfc disappeared anier the waveless sea ; late moon was still 
under the eastern horizon ; the stars were tsvinkling from a darkening sky ; when 
inside a circle of blazing lights India’s annual festival of freedom began to-day on 
the huge grounds specially laid out on Worli sea face— thus describes the 
JJ, P. Special Service the 48Eh session of the Indian National Congress which met 
at Bombay on the 26th October, 1934. The gorgeously proportioned partitions were 
packed to overcrowding by enthusiascic delegates and visitors wh 3 had come from 
the far oflf corners of Hindusthan. The pandal was a model of generous planning 
and elegant decoration. The President’s ‘Shamiana’ in the middle of the dais, on 
which the hosts of the Congress were seated, and the ocrngonal rostrum situated in 
the middle of the pandal were brightly coloured and brilliantly _ lighted. They 
were perfect pieces of delicate architeeture. Three gates opened into the pandal 
and through all of them the participants of this great concourse poured in even 
an hour before the proceedings were to commence. Smart volunteers in khaki, 
and sweet Desh Sevikas in orange stood at the gates and all along the roads and 
regulated admission and accommodation. The rnshing torrent of humanity which 
poured through every gate soon found its pool and settled quietly down. The 
flood lights mounted on the gates threw their blinding beams right to the centre 
of the pandal. The powerful lights on the gateways inside the pandal added to 
the illumination and all darkness vanished inside the enclosure. 

Shortly before seven, the playing of music in the President’s camp announced 
the commencement of the Presidential procession. The whole gathering turned east 
and all eyes were fixed on Dashbandhu gate. A few minutes later, the procession 
emerged out of the blazing arch. Floodlights concentrated their beams and the 
procession moved in a stream of light. Volunteers in uniform marched first, playing 
bagpipes and beating drums. TDcsh Sevikas came behind. They were followed by^ 
the leaders who were marching slowly, two abrest. Dr. Ansari, Mrs, Sarojiiii 
Naidu, Mahatmaji. Sardar Patel, Abdul Gaffar Khan, Dr. B. C. Roy, Maulana 
Azad, Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Sardul Singh and other leaders marched ahead. 
Bahu Rajendra Prasad escorted by Mr, K. F. Nariman, with a simple garland 
round his neck marched to the centre of the procession. Other leaders brought up 
the rear. 

Coming to the centre of the pandal, the procession turned to the right to 
proceed to the shamiana. A bevy of Desh Sevikas furnished a guard of honour and 
the procession marched under an arch of upraised lathi Reaching the Shamiana 
the President and other leaders seated themselves in their respecrive places. The 
proceedings commenced. 

Session Begins 

Eager necks craned, eager eyes scanned and eager ears listened to catch the 
start of the proceedings. The tuning of the Hamburag’ on the rostrum, broadcast 
by the loud speakers, riveted attention on the rostrum. A second later, the songs 
of salutation began. A soft wind, as the sweet strains floated down and, spreading 
to the farthest ends, turned the heart strings of the hearers to the sterner song of 
freedom that was coming from the President Babu Rajendra Prasad. 

Me. Naeiman's Adbeess 

Welcome songs over, Mr. Nariman mounted the rostrum and delivered his 
welcome address. The night was calm, the air was still and the loud speakers 
worked perfectly. Both Mr, Nariman and Rajendra Babu were heard with rapt 
attention. Mr, Nariman’s address was frequently cheered. When he paid a tribute 
to Rajendra Babu, when he referred to Pandit Jawaharlal. when he appealed to 
Pandit Malaviyaji to accept the OongresB verdict on the Communal Award, when 
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be referred to Gandhiji as the p;uidinpj star of the Congress, Mr. Nariman 
was lustily cheered. After the finish of the welcome address, Eajeu Babu was 
formally installed as President and decorated with the badge of ofiice. Sj. Jairamdas 
Doulatram nest read the messages of good-will and sympathy. 

The Leaders 

Prominent anaong those noticed on the dais were Mahatnaji, Sardar Vallahh^ 
hhai Patel, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan^ 3faulana Ahtil Kalam Azad^ Dr, Ansari^ 
Mrs, Sarojini Naidu, Pandit Malaviya, Dr, Syed Mahmud j 8j. Rajagopalachari, 
Dr, B. 0, Boy, Mr, Tusar Kanti Qhose, Editor. “Amritabazar Patrika’', Mr, S, A, 
Brehi, Editor, “Bombay Chronicle”, Mr, C, E, Srinivasan^ Editor '‘Swadeshmitram. 
Mr, Bamcmanda Chattarjee, “Editor, Modern Eeview”, Sardul Singh Gaveeshar, 
Mr, M, 8,^ Aneij, Dr, Ghoitram Gidwani, Swami Govmdanandj Messrs. Prakasham, 
Bhulabhai Desai, K, F, Nariman, T, C, Qoswami, J, C, Gupta, Naqindas- 
Master, Swami Anand, Pattahi Sitaraniiah, Acharya Kripalani, Messrs. Puruso- 
ttam Tricumdas, Amritlal Sketh, Editor, Janmabhoomi, Satyendra Nath Mazum^ 
dar, Editor, “Anandabazar Patrika”, Bahu Sriprakash, Pandit Govindkant Malaviya, 
Pandit Radhakant Halaviya, Pandit Govmdvallav Pant, Seth Govindas, Babu 
Mathuraprasadj Babu Dipnarain Singh, Mr, Nageswar Eao Pantulu, 

Presidential Address 

The President, on arising to speak, was greeted with tremendous cheers. Copies 
of the Presidential address, printed in Hindi, English, and Urdu were distributed 
among delegates and visitors. The President himself delivered a speech in Hindi, 
referring to selected portions of his printed speech. The President's reference to the 
absence of Pandit Jaioaharlal and Sj, Subhas Bose was greeted with appreciative 
cheers. As the President concluded his speech, some delegates brought to the notice 
of the President the plight of Ajmer delegates, lying at the northern gate, 
offering Satyagraha. The President made a statement saying that his offer of 
enquiry into their grievances was refused and they had continued Satyagraha 
obstinately. He could not reverse the decision of his predecessor. 

Mr. Nariman^s Welcome Speech 

Following is the full text of the speech delivered by Mr. K, F. Narimauj Chair- 
man of the Eeception Committee, in welcoming the delegates to the 48th session of 
the Indian National Congress 

“Brother and Sister Delegates and Friends, 

“On behalf of the Eeception Committee of the 48th session of the Indian Nation- 
al Congreass and on behalf of the citizens of Bombay I offer you a most cordial 
and hearty welcome to this commercial capital of India and this centre of Congress 
politics. Nearly 16 years have passed since Bombay had tho honour of holding a 
special session of the Indian National Congress and all these years have been years 
of strenuous activity and steady advance in tho field of politics. It is, indeed, a 
noteworthy coincidence that when the Congress met in 1918 it was to discuss and 
record the Nation’s verdict on the scheme of constitutional Eeforms which the 
British Cabinet were anxious to introduce into India. Only the previous year, the 
historic pledge about self-government had been given and Mr. Montagu had come 
to India on a special Deputation. On the basis of the Eeport that he sub- 
mitted a Bill was drawn up embodying recommendations intending to give Indians 
a larger share injheir own Government, The representatives of the nation who had 
^sembled then rejected the reforms as disappointing, inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Despite the opposition of the nation, tho Eeforms Bill was passed but it had failed 
to bring peace in India which British statesmen had fondly hoped for. The Act 
that was then passed contained a provision that more reforms -would be granted 
after a lapse of ten years and in accordance with that provision, an unending pro- 
cession of commissions and committees have been coming to this country and ma- 
king reports and recommendations. As if to supplement them there were three 
more big gatherings glorified under the name of Eound Table Conference and as a 
result of the combined labour of all these conclaves of statesmen and diplomats there 
nas emerged a new scheme of reforms which is to-day on the legislative anvil. The 
need has arisen to-day again for the nation to stand up as one man and reject every 
attempt of the imperialists to forge tighter links to bind India to the chariot wheels 
01 the Empire. And Bombay is legitimately proud that the delegates of ths 
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nation are to-day assembled to re-ifeerate their determinafion to be free, to review 
their allegiance to the ideal of ‘‘Puma Swaraj”. 


PmxcE Amoxg Woekees 


■'^It is another noteworthy coincident that three Bombay sessions of the Congress 
should have been presided over by three illastiious sons of Bihar. Lord Sinha pre- 
sided over the 1915 session and Syed Hussain Imam cuidid the deaberations of the 
special session in 1918. To-day we have the good fortune of meeting under the 
presidentship of Babu Rajendra Prasad, the foremost leader of Bihar— a peasant in 
his garments but a prince among public workers. The unanimous vota by which he 
has been elected to guide the destinies of the no^ioi^ daring the coming year is a 
testimony to the esteem and affection in which bis connlrymen from one end to the 
another hold him. In his own province the name of Rijebdra Babu is a name to 
conjure with. The call of national leadtisliip has come to him in the m'dst of a 
trying time. His own family has suffered shocking brivavcmenls. And he hici^rclf 
is the victim of a nerve-racking illness which with e^ery little exertion becomes more 
malignant. If in the midsts of these ordeals he has "cheerfady responded to the 
natioQ^s call and taken his place of responsibility it is only an indication of his 
unbending devotion to duty and his utter readiness to shoulder every burden in the 
cause of India’s freedom. 


The IiiLUSTEions Dead 

“As we meet to-day, it is but natural that we should miss the sagacious counsel 
of some of our trusted leaders and dear colleagues. Sj. Viihaibhai Patel, who on 
the last occasion acted as the Chairman of the Receptiou Commiuce is wifh us no 
more. Broken by disease but with his faith in India’s freedom bright and steady, 
he went to a foreign land where he had hoped lo rucou*) h’s hcaUh and to come 
back to take his due and proper share in the strugclc for freedom wiih redoubled 
vigour , but death snatched him awny even before his dream could be realised and 
he expired in Switzerland with a last exhortation to his couiurymon not to relax 
the fight for liberty. In the 25 years of his public life Sj. Vithaibhai Patel proved 
himself the most doughty champion of India’s emancipation and in parliamentary 
warfare he proved to be a master tactician without a peer, 

“Another great figure has passed away in Deshapriya Sen-Gupta on ^ whom had 
fallen the mantle of Ohittaranjau Das. Bengal will sorely miss leadership and the 
nation his sterling services. 

“In Madras death has prematurely claimi-d Sj. A Kangaswami Iyengar, an ex- 
General Secretary of the Congress and later on of the old Swaraj Party. Ever 
since the decline of the Civil Disobedience camD.-ngn, Mr. Iyengar had busied 
himself with the revival of parliamentary warfare and it is a matter for great regret 
that the Parliamentary Board has been deprived even at the outset of his valuable 
guidance. 

“Dr. Annie Besant has also passed away without witnessing the realisation o 
her heart’s desire to see India free. 

“A cruel fate has, indeed, deprived India of the services of these leaders but 
they have left behind them a record of devotion and service which must inspire 
us to further and greater efforts. 

Bombay's Contribution 

“In 1918 when the Congress met in this city, Bombay was the centre of the 
moderate school of politics. The objective of the Congress was the attainment ^ of 
“Self-Government within the British Empire” by all constitutional means. During 
the years which had led to that session, the spirit of liberalism was the dominating 
force in Indian politics. Sir Phiroze Shah Mehta and Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
were the giants of those days. And the weapon in their armoury ranged from 
“humble petitions” to “great disapprovals’, and emphatic protests. The Indian 
politics have far advanced from that stage. The object is no longer the attainment 
of self-government within the British empire. It is the achievement of ‘Turna 
Swaraj.” The means are no longer memorials or petitions, but peaceful and legiti- 
mate direct action. And in working this change it has beeu^ Bombay’s privilege 
that she has always been in vanguard. Shortly after the introduction of the Montagu- 
Reforms, Gandhiji entered the political arena with his matchless weapon of Satya- 
graha. At the Nagpur Congress he pleaded for his adoption as a means for 
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Indians emancipation but before it could be given a trial it was withdrawn in 1922. 
For eight years from that day, the Nation was fitting itself for the struggle and 
when the ultimatum given at Calcutta expired on Blst December, 1929, the Con- 
gress unfurled the banner of Independence and called upon the Nation to assert 
and win her freedom by the adoption of Satyagraha, But on account of the success 
with which she organised the boycott of the Prince of Wales and the generous 
enthusiasm with which she contributed over 60 lakhs to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
Bombay took over the leadership of the Congress struggle in 1920. When Satya- 
graha was adopted as the means for implementing the Lahore resolution, Bombay 
set sbout evolving new tactics and to her belongs the proud distinction of having 
fashioned a technique under which the forces of nationalism were unable to score 
their most spectacular victories. The organisation of mammoth proceseions on a 
scale and with numbers hitherto unknown was the first step in mobilising public 
opinion in the cause of the struggle for freedom. These perfectly peaceful and 
orderly demonstrations were often illegal and always defiant and gave the first 
assurances to the mass mind that against alert and active public opinion the forces 
of constituted authority were helpless. From mere processions and ^ demonstrations 
the raids and the marches were the next step. The quiet assertion of popular 
strength developed into non-violent offensive where it quickly developed into a test 
between the capacity of the police to inflict physical injury and the capacity of the 
Congress volunteers to bear it. And at hundreds of places in this city, during 
those fateful months, did the non-violent soldiers of freedom score over the servants 
of Law and Order. The initial successes that attended these efforts galvanised the 
city and the planning of mass offensives thereafter became easier from the equating 
of the Sholapur Day procession to the Zenda Vandum on the Azad Maidan 
and from the dignified defiance of Police orders at Bori Bunder to the 
dashing raids on the Wadala Salt pans it was a normal transition. 

Week after week the forces of authority got more and more dispirited 
and demoralised and the Congress was winning all along the lines. While proces- 
sions and raids implicated the more spectacular defeats on the forces of Government 
it was the organisation of boycott and the intensification of picketting that kept up 
a steady and crushing pressure over them. The cheerfulness with which many mer- 
chants came forth to sacrifice their immediate interests, the generous enthusiasm with 
which others came to help the bravery with which Congress volunteers discharged their 
duty often at grave personal risks— all these made boycott effective and elevated picketting 
into a major front. Government’s remedy was always to resort to brute force and every 
exhibition of brute force meant an additional triumph to the Congress and fresh 
accession of public strength. The rapidity with which Ambulance Association sprang 
up and the spontaneity with which the Congress Hospital and other relief agencies 
were organised, were unmistakable testimonies as to on which side the nation 
was ranging itself. Hundreds of persons were injured in every clash with the 
Police but still thousands were anxious to participate in every demonstration. 
And on all these occasions when the obscure Congress volunteer was called upon 
to make the supreme sacrifice, to lay down his life calmly and unresistingly as a 
sacred offering in a sacred cause, Bombay with her hundreds of thousands of men, 
women and children — Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Patsies and Jews, felt 
moved and acted like a single being. She prided herself in the purity of her strug- 
gle ; she gloried in the martyr’s strength and sacrifice. Such were the days when 
Harjivan Lalji fell with the Flag at Bori Bunder, Babu Genu was crushed by the 
wheels of a foreign cloth lorry in Kalvadevi and Kale Shanker sank under a Police 
lathi on Queen's Eoad, Bombay shed a mother’s tear over them and the other un- 
known volunteers but she swelled with pride to know it was her sons who were 
dying so that India might be free. 

CONGEESS Wae Cabinet 

The triumphs of that struggle were made possible only because of the clarity of 
purpose, unity of control and generosity of support. United aggressive and effective 
action against the Bureaucracy was the single purpose for which all activity was 
co-ordinated. Unity of control and direction was secured through the emergence of 
the Congress War Cabinet or the Steel-Frame. It was a body of workers 
knit together by no other ties save of those of a common determination, 
a common policy and a common purpose. A scientific departmentalisation of the 
Congress wax activities soon infused a happy team spirit into them and the joys of 
common achievement and the fears of common risk brought them closer every day 
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and built up a tradition of loyalty, comradeship and service hardly paralleled 
anywhere else. Another factor which contributed to Bombay’s success was the 
enthusiasm with which the City’s womanhood threw itself into the struggle. Imme- 
diately ^ following ^ the declaration of the war, organisation sprang up under the 
inspiration of spirited women and placed themselves entirely at the disposal of the 
Congress. They were drawn from all classes but all united for one purpose. In 
processions in demonstrations, in raids, -in picketting — on every front they formed 
an integral part and each triumph was made possible only by their extraordinary 
sense of discipline, display of courage and deep-rooted feelings of patriotism. The 
organisation of Vanar Sena was anther special feature of 1930 struggle. It made an 
instantaneous appeal to the imagination and succeeded in harnessing juvenile 
enthusiasm to national cause. The cheery youngsters shouting National Slogans 
were eflfective examples to older men. And the courages with which they invited 
and withstood Police charges during their rally was of a type that a battalion of 
veterans might envy. 

Publicity Method 

While the courage and devotion of the Congress workers enabled Bombay to 
gain these victories, it was due to her publicity methods that all concentration 
was possible and effective massing of popular strength. With the application of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act the nationalist Press ceased to be a useful 
medium and all Congress announcements had to depend upon the Bataki. the Bhoy 
patrika and the bulletins. The daily publication of the Congress bulletin was a 
daily assertion of the_ Congress strength. The bulletin was means to 
be a record ^ of activities and a medium of announcements. But 
immediately on its appearance it became an issue in the fight and frantic attempts 
were made by the Government to throttle the Bulletin. But the bulletin continued 
to be published uninterruptedly and proved to be the most successful defiance of 
the Press Act and host of other penal laws designed to sfcifie the voice of freedom. 

Another and a more sensational triumph was achieved when Congress announce- 
ments were put on the radio and broadcast. 

The 1930 struggle ended in the Qandhi-Irwin Pact. It brought in a truce that 
was to establish peace. Bub the peace did not come. In its stead came the second 
struggle. The Civil Service, which was vanquished in 1930, was hatching vengeance. 

The Second Bound 

The whole of the year was spent by Government in planning for^ a new struggle. 
They had learnt many lessons iu 1930 and made every diligent provision against a 
similar event. They forged new weapons rand prepared even ambushes. But the 
main body of the Congress only hoped for peace. And when after the Bound 
Table Conference the nation found itself trapped it was taken unawares. By 
clapping up Abdul Gaffar Khan and his Red Shirts in the Frontier and Pandit 
Jawharlal in the U. P., the Bureaucracy threw down a challenge which the Working 
Committee could have ignored only at the peril of its honour. The Working Com- 
mittee stood true and picked up the gauntlet. Government by virtue of its secret 
preparations and its unashamed and unscrupulous methods succeeded in taking^ the 
Congress by surprise. Ordinances poured out of Simla like lava out of a living 
volcano and Congress organisations were submerged under them. The Congress 
struggled and Congressmen fought for two years and more. The issue was in the 
balance for the first sis months. But later the terrorism of the Government and 
the treachery of non-Congressmen told. Congress forces had grown^ weary and the 
issues of the struggle— the no-tax campaign in U, P. and the Frontier Ordinances — 
had gone into the background. And later steadiness was lost in that direction 
with the result that the enemies of Indian freedom became more and more aggre- 
ssive. The Reforms which were kept dangling in the background as a constructive 
alternative to repression began steadily to vanish. As the sun of Satyagraha went 
down the light disappeared from the face of the Reforms and to-day they are a dark 
and inert mass. After 12 months of struggle, the Bureaucracj; succeeded in taking 
the initiative out of the hands of the Congress and the Civil Disobedience^ Cam- 
paign was reduced into sporadic attempts at defiance of authority by individual 
Congressmen. 

Disobedience Suspended 

The Campaign went on for another six months when taking advantage of 
Mahatmaji’s freedom, a Conference was held of workers and leaders at Poona in 
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July, 1933 to review the progress of the struggle and to chalk out a new pro- 
gramme. As a result of that Conference the Congress suspended mass civil dis- 
obedience and restricted the campaign to select individuals. The Nation showed 
unmistakable sense of weariness and there was no proper response to the Poona 
decision. Meanwhile, a section of Congressmen had revived talks of Council-entry 
and their suggestions had gathered so much support that in April 1934, Gandhiii 
came forward with a generous pledge to support that policy and the Congress 
Parliamentary Board was formed. Immediately after, Gandhiji announced his 
decision to suspend even the campaign for individual Civil Disobedience and thus 
made it necessary for Government to lift the ban on Congress organisations. The 
Congress regained its right to live and function not as a result of its victory in 
the struggle but through the sufferance of its opponents. It was restored to free- 
dom but not to that freedom to pursue its own ideals or its own methods. It can 
hereafter act only constitutionally or it must face another attempt of suppression. 
It is only natural that under the circumstances the A. I. 0. C. which met at Patna 
decided that the session of the Indian National Congress should be held to review 
the position and to take new decisions, Bombay was anxious that she should be 
given the privilege of holding the session and the invitation was accepted. 


Graceless Acts of Grace 

It is nothing surprising that wherever Government profosaos to act as a matter 
of grace they should often act gracclesaly. The organisations which were suppressed 
at the inauguration of Civil Disobedience campaign have not been all restored to 
freedom and it is further a matter for deep regret that many of our valued 
co-workers and colleagues are to-day prevented froni coming and participating in 
this gathering by the reason of the various restrictive orders Under Emergency as 
well as Foreigner’s Acts against them not having been withdrawn. That several 
active Congress workers should have their liberty of action so rigorously curtailed 
18 a strong exposure of Government’s plea that these restrictions vvere only means 
against subversive activities. Government’s instructions are to utilise every rcason- 

# movement in India, And the continuance 

of the ban on Eed Shirts and the Hindustani Seva Dal is a standing refutation of 
their .profession that they would interfere with organisations only when they tended 

Is activities. Both the organisations are integral parts of 

the Congress and if they are still not allowed to function it is because the Bureau- 
cracy is convinced they are effective instruments in the cause of non-violent resis- 
tance. The non-removal of the ban is not only an indication of the Government’s 

^^pponcut of the excellent service 
these organisations had rendered during the last struggles. 

Pt. Nehru’s Incarceration 

fiTnnthf disobedience prisoners 

f months have elapsed since the suspension of Satyagraha also 

Jawaharlal Nehru to join us in this assembly to-da/ 
HH-fp “*i5“d even on his ailing wife, without imposing irritating 

unonTo bear hut hia‘uf‘» h '"‘ropid Pandit had^^been called 

ti^nil bureaucracy heaps upon him only serve to shed addi- 

and he^ to* freedom ^ * personality. May his wife .be soon restored, to health 

While on the question of Government’s treatment of Satvaarahis ilnt me rafpr 
fiUpH^tpiIp? ^ T ^ Kpression in the various provinces and stretch the'^ need for orga- 
El™ and United Provinces the peasants and farS 

have suffered immensely and the Congress will be failing in his dutv if it does not 

Ihe snfleringroFKhudEf t *^®®PO“ding to its call have lost their all. 

and hdp" ^ Snudai Klidmatgars is unexampled and they too call for relief 

^ Pettifogging authorities 

imDedimfn?B fu ®P“bay have been doing their liit in heaping 

K«a^ use even Oongress session. Our application V the 

temporary use even on payment of rent of the vast and open unused tract! of 
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reclaimed vacant land near Oharchgate was turned dawn. That area was certainly 
more convenient being nearer the commercial centre and possessed better facilities 
for transport and other amenities, than this d-stant outskirts of the City. Though, 
so far as the actual results are concerned, this could not have and has not made 
any difference, because thousands of patriotic and enthusiastic Indians would always 
cheerfully undertake this annual political pilgrimage, even though the sessions be 
held either on the top of the freszing Himalayas or at the scorching lands-end of 
Cape Comorin. But this insolent rejection of our request by the Government, 
though insignificant and unimportant by itself, still demonstratts tragicaliy onr 
helplessness, impotence and dependence in our own country. That a large tract of 
vacant and unused piece of land, recUiimei at the cost of millions of rate-payers’ 
money, cannot be made available for admittedly the greatest, the most represcu:a- 
tive and most popular political organisation in the country for a few diys to hold 
its annual plenary session, is a position neither ed.fying nor aiding to our national 
self-respect, particularly whan we are made to feel tne addiuoa.il galling fact, that 
any favourable spot in any part of the country, should be at the disposal of officials 
and their aristocratic friends for their light sports and even harmful gamblicg 
games. I am sure this helpless condition will awaken the country to the sad 
reality of our situation. 

As contrasted with the obstructive attitude of the Government, the Reception 
Committee acknowledges gratefully the co-operation and prompt assistance received 
from all officials of the Bombay Municipality, including the Improvement Trust, 
and the facilities for transport afforded by the B>inoay Electric Supply and 
Tramways Co., helped considerably to reduce the hardship aud inconvenience caused 
by this unreasonable rejection by the Government, 

Fixing of Dates 

Criticism has been levelled in regard to the firing of dates of the session. Some 
friends believe that this particular time of the year selected for such an important 
session is very unsuitable. The month of October is climatically the worst part 
of the year, making both long journeys and camp Tfe rather uncomfortable. Soms- 
time after the dates were fixed a request came from certain quarters for postpone- 
ment of the session to a date after the Assembly elections, because they believed 
that this session would interfere with their election campaign. There is no doubt 
there is a good deal of force in both these arguments ; but I would submit for 
your considerations the more weighty reasons that induced the Working Committee 
to fix those particular dates in spite of some inconvenience to certain friends ; 
those of you who attended the Patna A. I. 0. 0. meeting will^ remember that in 
the resolution for formation of Parliamentary Board a constitutional objection was 
raised from a strong and considerable section of Congressmen that in view of the 
Lahore resolution boycotting the legislatures, the Council-entry programme could 
only be sanctioned by another plenary session of the Congress , hehce it was nece- 
ssary to arrange for an open session shortly before the Assembly elections so that 
the resolution about the Parliamentary Board might be endorsed by this session, 
and the Lahore ban against the council-entry could thus be formally and legally 
removed. 

At a later date when further requests came for postponement after the dates of 
Assembly elections were actually fixed, additional weighty reasons prevailed to 
adhere to these original datas and these requests could not be granted. In view of 
the difference of opinion on the Working Committee’s resolution on the Communal 
Award, it is but fair that an opportunity should be given to all parties including 
dissentients to place their point of view before the session and to obtain a final 
verdict. Pandit Malaviyaji and Sj. Aney had openly declared their intentions to 
continue their endeavours in this direction till the Iast,_ that is, till this plenary 
session, to get the Working Committee's resolution rescinded. Therefore, it was 
necessary and fair that an early opportunity should be ^ven to them before this 
highest authority in the Congress constitution ; otherwise the Cabinet mighty have 
been charged of attempting to evade that issue and not giving an opportunity of 
facing it in the open session. It is hoped and expected, that Panditji, having op?niy 
sought and invited the verdict and justly claimed the right of audience from this 
open session, will, as a rigid disciplinarian and one of the oldest Congressmen abide 
by its mandate. These were some of the main considerations that prevailed in 
fixing these dates, 

3Q 
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Demonsteative Effect 

BeBides, I believe that this huge mass, political gathering, is bound to create a 
great additional demonstrative and propagandist effect, not only in this city and 
Presidency, but all over the country and the fact that the council-entry proposals 
has obtained the sanction of this plenary session, will by itself, have a great pro- 
pagandist value and is bound to have greater effect on all Congress-minded elec- 
torates in all parts of the country, than any individual or group electioneering 
campaign ; thus far from hindering the election work this early session will certainly 
help the Congress candidates and I have no doubt that the country will readily and 
willingly respond to the Congress call and give its whole-hearted support to Con- 
gress candidates. I wish them all success. 

In advancing these arguments I have taken for granted that this session will 
endorse the Patna resolution to the formation of the Parliamentary Board. So long 
as Mahatraaji's blessings to this new Parliamentary venture continues, there is no 
chance or risk of its being successfully challenged from any Congress quarter. 

CONGEESS AND OoCTNCIL-ENTEY 

It might be contended that it would be inopportune at this stage on the eve of 
the elections, to reopen the question of council-entry. It would indeed be so if the 
principle of Council-entry was still an issue in dispute. But to-day it is an accepted 
plank in the Congress platform. And no one could think of tearing it out. And 
so it would only be in the fitness of things if the programme of the party is so 
amended as to make it a revolutionary force. 

'‘Such suggestions and amendments as to details of the programme and policy 
and even in the manifesto would, I respectfully submit, bo perfectly legitimate and 
within the province of every loyal Congressman because that would be in pursuance 
of and consistent with the Patna decision. 

The Congeess Socialists 

In one other aspect the Bombay session will also be considered as unique. This 
is the first session in which an organized political group within the Congress 
makes its appearance with a radically different outlook and fundamentally different 
programme. The Congress Socialist Party, born only a few months ago, has emerged 
with an ambitious programme. Again it is not for me to criticise or comS 
the policy and programme of this new party. No political prophet can venture to 
foretell its fate in the future but only this much can be said that whether this 
infant will grow into a powerful giant or would succumb untimely would 
entirely depend upon the capacity of their programme to attune itself to the 
National ideal and help in the speedier attainment of National Freedom. 

Attitude towaeds States 

The question of policy and attitude towards the Indian States will also engage 
the attention and await disposal by this assembly j whether the Congress should 
continue the present policy of aloofness or whether the demand of the States^ 
subjects to be merged into and identified with the British Indians, should be con- 
ceeded, will be another important issue and will have to be solved by the present 
session. 

Changes in Goveenment’s Attitude 

Coming to the immediate political issue which the Congress will be called upon 
to tackle, we must first take into consideration the changes in the Government's 
attitude between 1932 and 1934. As soon as it was realised that “unlawful’^ Con- 
gress had ceased to be aggressive, Whitehall at Simla grew more and more boastful. 
At the commencement of the struggle all they wanted was only that the Congress 
should drop “direct action”^ and that if it did so the reconstruction of Indian 
politics would be proceeded with on the basis of maximum agreement. The Con- 
knew that the assertion was incorrect. That was why it fought. When the 
fight was on, the Loyalist, the Liberal and the constitutional Nationalists and 
independents all found fault with the Congress for carrying on a war in the face 
of such a clear declaration. To-day the war is not there. Is the work of political 
reconstruction going on on the basis of maximum agreement ? Is not the Congress 
by common consent and by hostile testimony the greatest political institution 
AMrymg with it maximum popular support ? Is not the new Constitution being hatched 
QD Ignoring and alienating this institution with the maximum popular support 7 
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The English statesman knows his proclamations and professions are false but he 
nas to make them for other reasons than he will care to confess. When our 
^berals and Moderates know these prodamaions and professions to be false, have 
u ^ support them for other reasons than they will care to admit ? Perhaps 
they have, They^ have been the willing and enthusiastic dupes of Government's dual 
policy of repression and reforms. 

is, this policy of Eepression and mock Reforms that will form the issue in 
the coming elections. To buttress repression with ‘popular’ support and to paralyse 
the freedom movement with the opiate of councils the bureaucracy depends upon 
time-servers, toadies and self-seekers. Should they secure them ? God wiling, iso. 
The Congress is ^ determined that the mockery of these reforms shall be exposed and 
that those weaklings and self-seekers who would sell their brothers’ birth-right for 
a mess of political pottage could not be allowed to proceed to the market. Your 
vote in the coming election is a vote on this isssue. A vote to a non-Congressman 
is a power of attorney to him to sell you and your children into perpetual serfdom 
to Britain. It is a jail warrant committing you to political purgatory. 

CoiiMUNAL Award 

The unity on the Oiagrass ebctioa front has been unhappily disturbed by ths 
needless controversy that had arben over the Communal Award. The Working 
Committee has sternly set its face against every attempt to prejudice its decision 
fusing to discuss the Award, aa it is pledged to National solution of the problem. 
The Working Committee would not be buiIied into any situation which could be 
interpreted by interested communities as an admission of the justness of their 
mis-conceived demands. Viewed from the strictly national point of view there is 
nothing like a communal claim. Whenever there has been a dynamic programme, 
engaging the attention of the entire nation these false claims have never had a 
tearing.^ When the call came to join the colours in the fight for freedom no 
soldier joined the ranks on the basis of his caste, creed or community. Wherever 
there has been an opportunity for service willing workers have come forward from 
every communiny. 

A Happy Example 

Our own Reception Committee furnishes a happy example. Without any re- 
servations or safegurds, by a pure and simple process of free voting and unham- 
pered election, the results achieved have proved more satisfactory than could have 
been achieved _ by any elaborate, complicated means of claims adjustments on a 
communal basis. The represeiiiation in our Reception Committee has by such 
natural process been adjusted almost in proportion to the numerical strength of 
each community. To those who charged the Congress with communalisfc tendencies, I 
offer my own instance, as a living, forceful and convincing refutation of that base- 
less charge. Though I am a member of the smallest community in the country, 
still purely by strength of non-communal votes, I have always topped the polls 
not only in Congress election but also in the election to the Corporation and 
the Council. The fact that I have been elected Chairman of the Reception Commi- 
ttee is a complete vindication of the Congress position. Again, although the ofiBees 
in the Committee are distributed purely according to merits, without reference to 
major or minor communities there is a Mahommadan General Secretary in entire 
charge of the whole Nagar arrangements. The office of the G. 0, O., 
a position of great responsibility and trust, is entrusted by unanimous 
choice to another nationalist member of the same community. In the same 
way, Viee-Chairmanships and other offices and memberships of various sab-commit- 
tees are found to be distributed among various commiLtees and even sects. Such 
recent examples are indeed encouraging and ought to inspire confidence in us alL 
That this problem is capable of a satisfactory solution by us provided we act in a 
proper national spirit and do not allow any outside agency to meddle with our 
domestic affairs. 

Need for Ustity 

The differences of opinion over the communal Award have been unfortunately 
pushed to such a degree as to result in the formation of a distinct anti-award group. 
The step that Pandit Malaviya and Sj. Aney have taken has caused some jubilatian 
in the ranks of our opponents, but their joy is bound to be short lived. Panditji’s 
iutentions are to bring the Award for the open verdict and the Nation can coufi- 
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dentaly trust that he and his collegues will abide by the Congress verdict, whatever 
it might be. However, no one can realise to-day more fully than Panditji’ the need 
for unity on the Congress ranks. 

Whatever the differences, howsoever strong the personal sentiments or even 
conscientious objections, all should be subordinated to the final national tribunal. 
Here must end all dissentions and bickerings. Thenceforward stern discipline and 
loyal devotion should step in. Any opposition to the final verdict would certainly 
reserve the appellation of rebellion against the parent body. ^ 

Oyer- shadowing the political questions that will come up for discussion before 
you is the situation created by Mahatmaji’s decision to retire from active Congress 
leadership. The announcement has come as a shock to the entire country. It is a 
matter of some consolation that he has postponed the final withdrawal till after the 
present session had met. I am sure, I am expressing the views and senti- 
ments of all of you present hero as well as the citizens of Bombay when I tender 
to him our grateful thanks for the consideration he has displayed to the feelings of 
his numerous friends, colleagues and followers. The statements that he has issued 
and the course of action that he has chalked out for himself demonstrates the 
magnanimity and the utter seflessness of this noble soul and his undoubted democra- 
tic convictions. Both with a view to avoid the souse of oppression which his tower- 
ing personality imposes on colleagues and workers and also to find relief for himself 
for a similar feeling he has, after due deliberation, decided upon this course. His 
main object in taking this step would appear to be to encourage fearless thinking 
and independent judgment in Congress circles. 

He realises that the intelligentsia has grown highly critical of his policy and pro- 
gramme but are feeling helpless to chalk out a definite line for themselves. As an 
excuse for this helplessness they were pleading the strength of his individual per- 
sonality and the hold he had over the mass mind. His voluntary withdrawal is 
meant to remove all embarrassment to his followers. His critics will be given a fair 
field. The period of retirement will be to him a period of personal purification and 
a preparation for a mightier endeavour. 

The Congress will no doubt miss the vigour of his inspiration and the masses 
will miss the li^ht to which they had eagerly learnt to look all these 15 years. But 
behind all this fear lies the certain hope that all such withdrawal could only be 
^mporary, With an ideal pitched to Freedom, with a life dedicated to service, 
Gandhiji cannot in any accepted sense of the world retire. Insido or outside the 
Congress he wiU be the living challenge to all oppression and tyranny and the 
guiding star to every votery of freedom. 

Closely engined with the question of leadership lies the question of future 
programme. To every soldier of freedom the programme can only be a struggle or 
a preparation for a struggle. The preparation for the next struggle is our next 
programme. The attainment of Complete National Independence is our unalterable 
objective. The adoption of peaceful means of resistence is our unalterable means. 
And as our objecUve is clear and our faith unshaken I am confident that suitable 
fresh tactics would soon be evolved leading to a new endeavour. This is the hour 
not of resting but of planning-planning not for a tactical triumph but for an 
enduri^ acmevement. In the planning every devoted son of the Motherland has a 

the Congress Parliamentarian, the Congress Nationalist 

f *2 Congress bocialist have all to sit together and to devise the new means 
ox lurtnering freedom s cause. Each plan and each activity must be judged by 
only one test, its capacity to develop tne nation^s strength to assert her dignity 
to claim her rights and to regain her freedom. 


A Haed Task 

Now a word about ourselves. The arrangements for the holding of the Con- 
gress session constitute no easy task, Bombay had to take the work up at a very 
BJioit notice. An unusually heavy monsoon which lasted later than the usual period 
prevented the work of cons^uctiop being taken on hand earlier. A petty-minded 
Government compelled the Eeception Committee to resort to chose an out of the 
way for constructing the pandal and other camps. The monsoon has been 
succeed^ by a season of sweltering heat which place an additional handicap on 

against time. The economic depression which the 
uiore and more acute form made it difiScult for the 
the professional classes to contribute generously to the coffers of the 
iceception Committee. The country is generally suffering from a feeling of exhaus- 
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tion followiDg a period of protracted political strap:p:le aod it had its share in 
adding to the difficulties of the Keception Committee but quiet and steady wora 
surmounted all these obstacles and the desire of all workers to make this under- 
taking a grand and unique success so as to redound to the credit of both Congress 
and the City has been fulfilled. At various slaves since the formation of our Com- 
mittee difference of opinion and disagreements on smailer and bigger issues came 
to be evident and it was only the devotion of the workers to the Congress 
and their high sense of duty which enabled the work to be carried on uninterruptedly. 
A splendid spirit of accommodation and stern sense of discipline had rendered co- 
operation easy and fruitful. 

The construction of the Abdul Gaffar Nagar reminds one of the fairy tales ^ m 
which cities sprang almost over-nighfc thrown up by the genii. Such a magic^ 
transformation in real life has only been made possible by the powerful hold which 
the Congress exercises over the public mind. Merchants, Engineers, artisans, work- 
men, all vied with each other in co-operating for the success of the arrangement. 
It would be invidious for me to mention names where everyone has worked with 
such whole-hearted devotion. To each worker from the humble volunteer errand 
boy to the construction board and the Secretaries responsible for the work of the 
various departments I would publicly tender thanks on behalf of the Keception 

Committee and you all. ... j 

While I can claim on behalf of the Beeeption Committee that we have macie 
every effort to secure the utmost convenience of visitors and delegates, T am con- 
scious that there still might be several drawbacks in the arransrements |hat we 
have made. I have already referred to the difficulties against which we have to 
contend. I must confess that in spite of our desire and our earnest endeavours, 
we have not come up to the high standard that you wdl always expect of a City like 
Bombay, For such manifest failings and shortcomings the Beceprion Committee 
expect to be excused. Nothing remains for me to add but to express the wish 
that your stay in this Nagar may be happy and pleasant. u tit 

May the just and benevolent Providence guide us in our onward march. May 
He vouchsafe to us the vision to see correctly and the strength to persevere steadiiy. 
In His ordering of progress He tempers every movement both in the heat of vict9ry 
and the cold of defeat. And where the metal is true He stamps it with enduring 
achievement. Friends, I have done. 


Rajendra Babuls Presidential Speech 

Bobu Rajendta Prasad^ President of the 4Sth session of the Indian National 
Congress delivered the following address ; — 

Brothers and Sisters, , , j - 

We are meeting after three years and a half of strenuous work and sunenng. 
The country has had the misfortune of losing the guidance and mature judgment 
of a veteran worker like Dr. Annie Besant, whose life and work have b^u a 
source of inspiration to thousands- It has further had the misfortune of losing 
another veteran patriot in Sir Sankaran ^ Nair and a valiant nationalist in Mr. 
Syed Hasan Imam, who 16 years ago, guided the deliberations of a special session 
of the Congress in the very city. The passing away of that uncompromising cham- 
pion of our liberties, whether in or out of the Speaker’s chair, Vithalbhai Patel 
leaves a gap, which will be well-nigh impossible to fill. To many of us, the prema- 
ture death of Deshapriya Jatindra Mohan Sen-Gupta was a personal calamity. In 
Mr. A. Eangaswamy Iyengar the country has lost not only a distinguished journlist 
but also a constitutional lawyer, whose knowledge was fr^uently requisitioned. 

Let me also remind you of the one, who is behind prison bars and who re- 
presents more than any one else the fiower of the youth of our country and whose 
ardent spirit is undaunted by national set-backs or domestic anxieties. To 
Jawaharlal Nehru, our heartiest greetings and sympathy. Onr thought also must 
go to the sturdy fighter, Subhas Chandra Bose, now in a foreign land. Nor may 
we forget all those who, though unknown, have suffered or are atill suffering for 
the sake of the country. 

To those servants of the nation, known and unknown, who have passed 
away we offer our homage, . . . , 

You have called me to preside over the Congress at a very difficult and critical 
time, It will be natural on your part to expect me to carry on the national work 
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till the next session of the Congress. I confess, I feel overwhelmed by the 
tremendous responsibility that the position carries with it. I would have been 
happy to be left alone to work in my own humble way in my corner of the 
country, but the nation’s call may not be disobeyed and I am here at your service. 
I am fully conscious of my limitations, and I have sense enough to know that 
this signal mark of confidence is not meant as a personal tribute, but is only a token 
of appreciation of the little contribution that my poor province has been able to 
make during the recent struggle and of the sympathy which it has been its good 
fortune to receive^ in such ample measure in its recent unprecedented calamity. It 
rests, however, with you to help me by your unstinted support and co-operation 
to carry on the difficult duties you have entrusted to me. 

Sufferings of Bihar 

Coming as I do from a province which, during tht last ten" months or so, has 
been particularly selected as the victim of Nature’s wrath, I desire to convey my 
heartfelt thanks to the country, which has shown practical sympathy with the 
people stricken by phenomenal earthquake followed by huge floods. The response, 
which has come from all quarters and from all classes of people, inhabiting this 
vast country and from Indians abroad, and from foreigners shows conclusively that 
if the disaster was unprecedented in its magnitude, the sympathy and fellow-feeling 
it evoked was equally unparalleled. There have been disasters in the past, which 
though not so vast in extent, were still some of the greatest recorded in history, 
and yet the country was never before roused to such a pitch of active sympathy. 
As the national feeling has grown and pervaded the country at large, the wail of 
people in a corner of Northern India has resounded and re-echoed from one end 
to the other and drawn out not only cash but tears and personal service. As the 
Bihar Central Belief Committee said in one of its early statements : “Out of the 
great tragedy that has overwhelmed Bihar and taken its heavy toll of death and 
destruction and sorrow, some enduring good has come in the shape of a united 
nation joined together in a common sorrow and common effort to overcome it, 
having _ faith in each other and forgetting the petty differences that seemed so 
trivial in the face of a mighty disaster.” 

Recent History 

The Congress movement has passed through various phases during the last 
fifty years of its existence. One would feel templed to take a birds-eye-view of its 
hope and aspirations, its weaknesses and failures, its successes and triumphs. But 
I would resist that temptation except in so far as recent history may be necessary 
to elucidate the present and enable us to lay out a programme for the future. 

It will be recalled that the last regular session of the Congress was held at Karachi 
in March 1931, soon after the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. It was much to bo hoped that 
that Pact would open a way to permanent peace between Britain and India but 
that was not to be. Now that Civil Disobedience has been suspended it would be 
useless to go into a detailed examination of the circumstances, which forced the 
hands of the Congress to re-start Civil Disobedience after Mabatma-Gandhx’s return 
from the Second Round Table Conference. I would content myself by stating that 
at every step the object of the authors of the Pact was frustrated by the officials 
who were in charge of affairs and had to give effect to its provisions. Lord Irwin 
had retired. Lord Willingdon had come in and there was undisguised resentment 
in official circles at what was regarded as a surrender on the part of Lord Irwin, 

and the moment he was away from the scene, a complete change in the Govern- 

ment policy came about and preparations were set afoot to take the Congress by 
surprise as soon as the Round Table Conference was over. It was known the 

Government could not afford, and did not attend to accept the demands of the 

Congress. Events in England also proved favourable to this scheme of things. The 
Labour Government had resigned. The National Government with a big Conser- 
vative majority was formed and the whole policy of Lord Irwin and Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn was reversed. When Mahatma Gandhi returned from England he found 
himself faced with a situation which seemed to have been very carefully and 
meticulously prepared. An exense was found in what was wrongly described and 
advertised as a No-Rent Campaign in the United Provinces, but which was really 
nothing more than suspension of payment pending negotiations, which had been 
going on between the Government op the ope side and the Congress leaders on the 
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other, to secure a settlement on an equitable basis on the very serious question 
of remission or suspension of rent on purely economic grundos, which had become 
necessary on account of unprecedented economic depression. Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Mr. Sherwani and Mr, Tandon were arrested just two days before Mahatma 
Gandhi’s arrival and JKhan Abdul Gaffar Khan with some of his colleagues was 
made a prisoner under an old Regulation. Bengal had already been selected for 
special treatment and a number of most drastic Ordinances had been promulgated. 
They were followed by equally drastic Ordinances for the United Provinces and 
the Frontier. On his voyage, Mahatma Gandhi had been issuing statements offering 
co-operation but on landing he came to know of the removal, by arr^t and 
imprisonment, of valued colleagues and the promulgation of the Ordinances in the 
United Provinces and the Frontier; yet he offered, on behalf of the Working 
Committee, to intervene and if possible, to bring abobt a settlement and applied to 
the Viceroy for an interview, which was unceremoniously rejected except under 
condition that the questions relating to Bengal, the U. P. and ths Frontier would 
not be subjects of discussion. The interview having been rejected, Mahatma Gandhi 
had no option but to advise the Working Committee to be prepared for the revival 
of Civil Disobedience. But he made a last moment attempt and sent a second 
long telegram begging again for an unconditional interview failing which he thought 
it his duty to inform the Viceroy that the Working Committee would have to resort 
to Civil Disobedience. Reply came to this last moment request in the form of 
warrants of arrest for himself, the Congress President, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
and other prominent Congressmen throughout the country. 

The Congress was taken unawares and the Government expected that they would 
be able to crush the whole movement within a fortnight. In spite of want of pre- 
paration, in spite of sudden removal of all the prominent Congress workers through- 
out the country within a few days to prison, when they were not able to give 
instructions to their followers as to how to organise the campaign, it must be said 
to the credit of the nation that the lead, which had been given by the Working 
Committee, was faithfully and spontaneously followed. Thousands again courted 
imprisonment, ‘lathi’ charges, firings, heavy fines, confiscation of property, and 
beatings on extensive scale. 

The Course or Repression 

The movement was not crushed and went on for months and months without a 
break to the bewilderment of officials, who had hoped to crush it in a few days 
Special sessions of the Congress were held at Delhi and at Calcutta amidst arrests 
and ‘lathi' charges and in spite of the vigilance of the police, who had concentrated, 
upon preventing them. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of this repression beyond stating that a bare 
summary of the provisions of the various ordinances most of which were later con- 
verted into acts by obliging Legislatures will show how drastic they were in 
character and comprehensive in scope. The courts were ousted from jurisdiction 
and the Executive armed with large powers. The press was muzzled. New offences 
were created and in some cases collective and vicarious punishments laid down. 
To these must be added numerous laws enacted for Bengal, particularly apparently 
to meet what is described as the terrorist menace, but resulting not in a few cases 
in a complete suspension of all political activities of a .progressive type lest their 
sponsors should incur the wrath and the penalty of the all powerful O. 1. D, 

Now, the Congress has never concealed its view regarding the terrorist move- 
ment. It has condemned without hesitation and in an uneqaivocal language all 
terrorist outrages and under the great influence of Mahatma Gandhi has done all it 
could to create an atmosphere against the cult of terrorism. But at every step, it 
has felt hampered by the fact that impatient enthusiasts, who take to this wrong 
method, cannot effectively be approached fay public opinion on account of the stiff- 
ness of the Government attitude and its all pervading blasting suspicion of the 
motives of even those, who are its supporters and helpers in this respect. 

Apart from other considerations, the Congress condemns terrorism because it 
hampers the country’s progress and tends to create forces which will lead to 
further disruption and trouble and because it is essentially wrong and un-Indian. 
Bat these young men cannot be weaned from it by the equally indefensible method 
of unadulteratea represssion. 
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Economio Depression 

The country has been passing through a period of deep economic depression, 
which has been intensified by the Government policy o£ managing Indian aftairs 
in the interests not of India but of Great Britain. The past few years have seen 
great distress of the peasantry unable to pay the heavy land revenue and rent 
and suffering great privations. They have witnessed curtailment of expenditure of 
nation-building departments, great slump in industry, export of more than 200 
crores of distress gold, dislocation of trade and a tremendous increase in unemploy- 
ment the extent of which even in the best of normal years the British Government 
have never dared to ascertain owing to its vastnesa. These years have been remark- 
able for heavy additions to the so-called public Debt of India and the burdens of 
the already overtaxed taxpayer and the poverty-stricken population for carrying on 
an extravagant and top-heavy administration and partly for suppressing and 
crushing the movement for freedom. 

The Ottawa Pact 

The Ottawa Pact, which has been condemned with one voice by the best-informed 
opinion in the country as being detrimental to the best interests of India, and 
particularly of the masses of agriculturists, was ratified. Its working has proved 
that the apprehensions of its critics were well-founded. It has successfully tied 
India to the chariot wheels of the British policy of Imperial preference. 

Indians Abroad 

The position of our countrymen abroad gives no ground for satisfaction. Their 
treatment in the colonies of the British Empire has been a long-standing cause of 
just grievance and has influenced not a little the change in our outlook and opinion 
in favour of complete independence. One after another, Indians settled in these 
colonies and protectorates are being deprived of their inherent rights to which 
they are entitled by virtue of their long association, service and contribution to 
the prosperity of these colonies. They have, in fact, been instrumental in many 
cases in building up these colonies and many have been born in them and have 
their homes without any other in the world. One scheme after another is devised 
to get rid of them after they are no more needed, and although it is some consola- 
tion to know that the scheme of assisted repatriation has been given up, it is 
also to bo noted that no place is found in the vast British Empire where they can 
live and settle with the same full rights to land and citizenship as others have in 
India. The latest application of this policy of squeezing ouc Indians is reported 
from Zanzibar where in spite of the best of relations which Indians have maintained 
for generations with the Sultan aud his subjects, ordinances have been hurriedly 
passed which deprive them of the rights of acquiring land, The discrimination 
against Indians becomes flagrant when we know that this restriction does not extend 
to the new arrivals from Arabia. 

There is nothing surprising in all this when we know that Indians do not enjoy 
even elementary rights of citizenship in their own country and which even the pro- 
posed constitutional reforms are not going to confer on them. 

We can only give this assurance to our countrymen abroad that as our position 
at home improves their position will also automatically improve. In this connec- 
tion it is impossible not to mention with gratitude the great name of Dinabandhu 
0, F. Andrews, who has been frequently going to Africa to render such help as 
has been possible for him to render. 

The Dual Policy 

The Government policy, which was enunciated by Lord Irwin towards the end 
of 1929 announcing the convening of the Round Table Conference, has always 
had a double aspect which has been emphasised more than once by Lord Willing- 
don’s Government. ^ It has been claimed by the Government that this double policy, 
on the one hand, aims at advancing constitutional reforms, and on the other, seeks 
,to suppress what the Government considers to be subversive and revolutionary 
movements. In pursuance of the first, it is claimed that the Round Table Con- 
fexence has been convened and proposals have been framed as a result of consulta- 
tion with Indians and that a Joint Parliamentary Committee is considering them. 
These proposals axe known as the White Paper. In pursuance of the second, the 
Government has thought it necessary to suppress the Civil Disobedieuce movement 
witb a beav; band, 
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^ To Indians it seems 
evidence and has caused untold 


that the second policy has not only been much more in 
:oId suffering’ to huraberlcss people, but is responsible 
for the issuing of ordinances and the enactment of laws which have taken away 
even the ordinary rights of citizenship and laid down drastic penalties and sup- 
pressed not only what may be regarded as subversive movements, but effectively 
prevented perfectly constitutional agitation a'-^o. 

The reform side of the policy has succeei d only in credulous people on 

hopes of something which may no: come. We hive, un lo::b*«jd' y, hid three Eound 
Table Conferences, Committees and Sub-Commi::e?s “ad ir.u:v>um” and prolonged 
enquiry by a Joint Parliamontary Comm’ttse. It has dragged in some form or 
other its interminable investigations for sis or s-ven long yjirs. It is yo: to bo 
seen if this long labour is going to produce auyth-ag a 2 C'?prabIc even to the most 
moderate opinion in the country. 

The White Paper 

The White Paper his conJ^mnei by almost uninbaous piblic opinion in 
India as hiirhiy dUappoiniing and uasi^'sfaotory. AnJ. of cjurs?, it doos not in 
any way fulfil the requirements of the Covg:i-s, wh eh his d:ciarei for iiidepea- 
dence meaning and induiing c'^mpletc control over the Army, the Fiuanees, the 
foreign relations and the internal admtmstrat’.on or the coon ry. Tae NVuite Paper 
is nothing if it is not a negation of ill these items and if it doss not bar even a 
gradual progress towards any of them. In view of the fic: tbit very serious efi’orrs 
are being made ia England to whittle down even the Wuito Paper proposals^ and 
that even Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Leader of the^ Labour Par^y. is un.^ole to 
concede anything in the nature of even diluted Silf-deterniiuatioii to laiia, it may 
seem out of place for me to devote any time to its detailed criticism. 

But inasmuch as the White Papar propos.ils are the rosi:: of long and expensive 
consultations and are undergoing detailed examination by the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee and have been piic forward ia jusufication of the Government policy of 
advancing constitutioaal reforms, I tiki leave to point out that the proposals of 
the White Paper do not take us anywhere near what our moderate country aim 
at viz., Dominion Scitus, not to speak of comoLte iniepenienee which is the 
Congress goal. In fact, they take the country in some respects in the opposite 
direction and leave it in a position coiisritutionolly worse than that U3W occupied 
under the Moctagu-Chelmsford Eeforms. 

I will judge the White Paper proposals in ihe light of four tests, namely, (ll 
How far the^ proposed new iegisl races wU bi reprssentative cf the nation : (2) 
How far the powers alleged to be ’ransferrei to popular cDotrol are real In the 
Centre and the Provinces ; (3) What th * Powers propos ‘i to be transferred in 
regard to the Finances are. and what additional burd-.is India w:li have to b-ar 
for the new constitution, and (4) whether the proposed const' rution contains within 
itself any elements of growth and development. 


I. COilPOSITION OF THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 

It is sought to replace the block of oScials and non-o2iciaIs aomina‘'ei by the 
Government by uominess of Ind'an Spates, joining the Ftideration. The uominated 
officials and non-offidals of British India cinnot be said to be amenable to popular 
opinion but they have certainly a wider outlook and are more in contact with 
public opinion than any nominee of a State could be. Th^'y also feel a sense of 
responsibility even though it is to the British Government and not to the people 
of India. Will the State nominees have any information about or acquaintance with 
events happening in British India from which the States have been in a way kept 
segregated ? 

The only effect of the replacement of the nominated block by States nominees 
will be a tightening of the British control coupled with traditions of a more 
autocratic rule and greater disregard of popular wishes than we are accustomed 
to in British India and which these nominees will bring with themselves. 

But apart from its bearing the character of a nominated block it will also 
be a large block numerically. Under the Montague Reforms out of 145 members of 
the Assembly 40 or 27’5 percent are nominated if we exclude tko^ Member for Berar 
who for practical purposes is an elected member ; under the White Paper proposals 
out of a house of 375 no less than 125 or 33.3 per cent are nominated by the 
States — an increase in the nominated element of 6 per cent. When we look at the 

31 
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compositioa of tho elected element in the Federal Assembly wo find that separate 
electorates have not only been retained but considerably extended and the 
number of those pjenerally expected to side with tho British and the Governor- 
General considerably increased. I believe, in tho place of 41 out of 104 or 39 
per cent being returned by separate electorates under the existing constitution, 
wo shall have 108 out of 350 or 43 per cent returned by separate electorate under 
the White Paper scheme. Thus, there can be hardly any doubt that the White 
Paper Federal Assembly will bo a less progressive and more autocratically inclined 
body than the present iVssombly. It is unnecessary to go into tho constitution of 
the Second Chamber which is bound to bo loss progressive than the popular 
house. In a joint session which is provided for, tho nominatod olemont will be as 
much as 235 out of 63G or 37 per cent, and a motion of no confidence in connection 
with a subject relating to liritsh India against a Jkitish Indian minister can never 
secure a two-thirds majority if tho Htato iiomiiioos chose to maintain the 
ministry. 

In the provinces the nominated block is clone away with, but several provinces 
like Bengal;, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces are going to be saddled 
in its place with a Second Chamber and if the trend of opinion as it is developing 
in England gives any indication, other provinces are probably going to follow 
suit under the advice of the Joint Parliamontry Committee. 

Whatever justification there may bo for a Second Chamber in the Federal 
Legislature, there is none whatever for it in a subordinate legislature like_ that of 
the provinces. Besides, there is no justification for tho extra expenditure involved 
in setting up and maintaining these Second Chambers. Nor docs the experience 
of the working of tho Montford Reforms lend any support in their favour even 
iu the provinces, which may be said to bo radical or very progressive. 

II. Powers Claimed to re Transferred 

Now, no constitution can be said to confer Self-Government or responsible 
Government or Dominion Status, much less complete independence, which reserves 
to the Governor-General and refuses to transfer to ministers under the control^ of 
a popular legislature, tho administration of Defence, Foreign Affairs snd Ecclesias- 
tical Departments. But leaving this alone, which tho White Paper frankly reserves, 
let us consider the Departments it professes to transfer. In regard to these also, 
it is clearly laid down that the Governor-General will not bo guided by the advice 
of Ministers, if so to be guided would infringe on what arc called the Reserve 
Departments, his special responsibilities and I may add also his discretionary 
powers. These are couched in such general terms that there are hardly any 
measures which the Governor-General could not hold up or prevent if he considered 
it necessary to do so, in his wisdom, which will bo the final arbiter in the matter. 
These special responsibilities are so vague and widespread that they may be said to 
pervade all departments. 

It is not inconceivable that the most innocent aistion taken by a minister not in 
favour with the Governor-General or tho Governor and in this respect the powers 
of both are identical for all practical purposes within their respective spheres, could 
easily be regarded as infringing upon his social responsibility in respect of one or 
other of the seven heads into which it is divided. Tho much advertised autonomy 
of the Provinces really gives more autonomy to the Governor than to the people 
or to the minister and enables the Governor-General to have his orders executed 
in spite of tho ministers even when they may happen to deal with a matter falling 
within the scope of the latter if only the Governor or Governor-General decides 
that it infringes on the special responsibility of the one or tho other. 

Special Responstrilitjes 

Special responsibilities are laid down under seven heads for the Governor- 
General. They are (1) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquility 
of India or any part thereof ; (II) the safe-guarding of the financial responsibility 
and credit of the Federation ; (III) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities; (IV) the securing to tho members of the Public Services of any 
right provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate rights ; (V) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; (VI) the pro- 
tection of the rights of Indian States : and (VII) any matter which affects the 
administration of any department under the direction and control of the Governor- 
General, the Governor- General being empowered in each case to determine whether 
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country and T am using no ol es‘igj;3ration if I say that it is mere 

camouflage and a fraud to say that; iaw and or.iir are b^ing transferroi when the 
special responsibihry in this resp^‘t is r^^prred in the wiJ? and au per^a=ii7e terms 
as is done under ’the White Pan^r pr'>pi?al. As regards the second, admit- 
tedly definition of this ro-^pansi Is drawn i\ wide terms and enables the 
Governor-General ta s*ep in wh?n?7'r any propasal of th 2 mm’ ster regarding 
budgetting or borrowing is C3ns:i:rei by him "as preyoi'cing or endangering 
India's credit in the money ma’k.t of the world. Past experience has shown that 
financial stability and creii: of irid\a are synonymous with British pTru*" at the 
expense of India, and British intf-rj-ts have be.n served so of'^^n and sa b^az'^n- 
faeedly in the name of India's stajid'y and credit no Indian is likely to be 
deceived by words which connote more than thdr ordinary dictionary meaning. 
The entire’ currency and exma.jgs policy of the Government is* said to be dic^a^ei 
by these considerations and we know it to our cost how a stroke of the pen or aa 
apparently innocent notification of the Govern merit has the eScct of transferring 
crores from the hands of Indians to those cf the British without the former 
realising it. The third wid, of course, come every handy in turuing many au 
awkward corner. 

Our Muslim brethren and others who are in a minority are apt to ran away 
with the idea that the British Governmsnt is reserving special responsibidty to 
safeguard their interest. Really speaking, if there is any'hing more calculated than 
another to keep all the commuoities warring with each ether, it is this. Besides, 
it is a delu-^’oa to think that the safegaarJs ared.'vised to serve any of the Indian 
minorities. They will find its actual working tbit after all. in all matters of moment, 
it is not they who are meant, but the small micros.' Duic minority of those birds 
of pa«5sage, ^ho come from thrus.a:id3 of mdcs and mike h\y w'nila the sun shines 
and then disanpsir in the evening of their days to enjoy the fruits in their native 



land again. 

The 
masters 

to whom we shall ba b:nnd to pay their unbearably high saianes. guarantee 
their pen -ions and leaves and promotion and what not. It will be easy enough 
for these so-called civil servants to set at naught net only the poliev, decisions 
and orders of their so-called superiors, the ministers but to create deadlocks, which 
will be set down to the discredit of Indians who will be branded as_ incompetent 
and inexperienced ministers to whom it was a mistake, it will be said, to transfer 
powers, 

CoMMEECTAL Discrimination 


In the name of preventing commercial discrimination against the British, it is 
really ensured that the Indian should be discriminated against in the future as he 
has been in the past. It must be the experience of all businessmen who have any- 
thing to do with the Government and they cannot move an inch without coming 
across the Government in some form or another how at every step they have to 
face situations which a Britisher here has not to face. Go to the coal-fields. They 
will tell you how it is difficult for an Indian colliery owner to g<^t a railway siding 
to his colliery, how it is difficult for him to get wagons and how the Indian is 
every day discriminated against in practice. I am not mentioning how it has been 
possible for a few British concerns to get leases of practically the whole area with 
the best seams cf coal and how Indians have to be content with second and third 
class collieritiS and even these they get with difficulty. I am not forgetting that 
colliery lands arc largely owned by Indians. We know how these things are managed, 
specially when the owner happens to be the award of court. The manipulation of 
railway freight offers an easy handle. When I was looking after the affairs of the 
All-India Spinners’ Associafion in my province I calculated some years ago that 
the cost of transport of cotton from Sewan (=n the district of Sarau where cotton 
is largely grown) to Madhubaui in the district of Darhhnnga where we produce _ our 
best and largest quantity of Khadi, both the districts being within the same division. 
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of Tirhut under a Commissioner, was the same as that of transportinpj cotton from 
Bombay to Japan and bring back Ihe cloth made of that cotton to Bombay, I do 
not know if there has been a change in this respect recently. Similarly, I was told 
that tie cost of transporting coal from South Africa to Indian cotton-mills was the 
same as that of transporting it from the coal-fields of Bihar to the same mills. I 
am mentioning these few illustrations and they can be multiplied to show how in 
the past the whole policy of the Government of India has been regulated with an 
eye not to the benefit of Indians but of foreigners, and if by any chance any 
minister has the temerity to try to be just he will at once be held up as discrimi- 
nating against the Britisher and the Governor-General or the Governor will have 
no difficulty in invoking his special responsibility for perpetuating the injustice. 

As regards the Indian States, we have already had illustrations how activities of 
their subjects in favour of constitutional reforms can bo throttled and the special 
responsibility of the Governor-General or the Governor in this respect will be used 
for preventing the virus of democracy from spreading into these States. 

So much for special responsibilities. The discretionary powers of the Governor- 
General and the Governors are of a most drastic kind. 

Under the existing constiLuiion, the Governor has the power of certification and 
veto, but under the proposal embodied in the White Paper, ho can also send 
message to the legislature not to proceed with a certain measure of legislation as 
also to proceed in a certain way ; not to pass certain laws as also to pass certain 
others or that a particular measure must bo passed by a particular date and in the 
event of the legislature refusiug or failing to obey his command, it will become a 
Goveruor-GcneraFs or Governor’s Act which will have the force of an Act of legisla- 
ture without having the odium attached to the name of “ordinance” and without 
the fetters of a limited duration, which an ordinance has. These proposals place 
India under a virtual dictatorship. 

Mr. Churchill described the position admirably in another context : 

“The Viceroy or Governor-General was armed with all the powers of a Hitler 
or a Mussolini. By a stroke of pen he could scatter tho constitution and decree 
any law to be passed or martial law, which was no law at all. Of all these he 
was the sole judge. Such a functionary was a dictator and ho had a very powerful 
army.” 

All this power is given not only to the Governor-General but oven to Provincial 
Governors, who are, for the first Lime, to be invested with powers to pass ordinances 
and Governor’s Acts and all other powers within their spheres which tho Governor- 
General possesses in respect of the country as a whole. 

The White Paper proposals further take away certain powers which are now 
possessed by the Assembly in however attenuated a form they may be. Thus, a 
discussion of the Railway budget used to furnish an opportunity for the ventila- 
tion of grievance in connection with railway administration. Railways could now 
be discussed and voted upon by the Central legislature but the creation of the 
proposed statutory railway authorily would have tho (‘troct of precluding the future 
Government and Icgiolalure from making any efTectivo criticism of any matter 
trausferrred to the authority. That this is not a negligible matter is apparent from 
the fact that the Railways have some 800 crorcs invested in them and are very 
largely national concerns already. In where they are not so they are soon passing 
into the hands of the State. 

III. Finance 

(3) When wo come to consider the question of finance, the illusory nature of the 
so-calJed reform becomes still more apparent. It has been calculated that 80 per 
cent, of the Central revenue in the Central Government wil be eaten up by army 
expenditure. Debt service, guaranteed pays, pension and allowances, which will be 
^ ^ Assembly, and tho remaining 20 per ‘cent with which alone 

the Minister, supposed to be responsible to the legisiature could play would be 

upper chamber which could bring it, before a joint session 
ot both Chambers for final determination. Further, if the Governor-General regards 
the demand for grants by Ibe Minister under any head inadequate for the discharge 
or his special respousibility, he may include any additional amount which he 
regards necessary for the discharge of such special responsibility and the legislature 

uberly to vote on the same. Thus it is apparent that the control 
ox the ministry over the public purse is practically nil in the Centre. 
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Considering the proposals from the point of view of the burden imposed on 
the country it has been said on high authority that the introduction of provincial 
autonomy will involve an annual expenditure of 6>4 to 8 crores and that of 
responsibility in the centre another 2 crores every year. 

In a country which is admittedly the poorest in the world where the cost of 
adrninistration is top-heavy and certainly out of all proportion to the income per 
capita of the population under it, any addition to the already unbearable burden 
cannot but be regarded with the greatest misgiving, and no responsible person can 
easily reconcile himself to this additional burden as a price for reforms so illusory, 
BO retrograde and so calculated to perpetuate and tighten the stranglehold on the 
country. 

ly. FtITCBE IX THE AiB 

There is no provision for any automatic growth or development in the consti- 
tution. Everything does and will continue to depend on the sweet will and pleasure 
of the British Parliament. There is no pretence at self-d-terminatiou and even the 
Federation which is to come after fulfilment of so many conditions precedent can 
come only after a second vote of the* Houses of Parliament. 

And what is this federation ? It is^ a kind of federation which has no parallel 
in history. In it the rulers of one-third of India will be called in to counteract 
through their nominees the progressive elected elements of the remaining two- 
thirds. There is absolutely no mutuality in any respect, the princes’ nominees 
will have equal rights with the elected representatives of British India to interfere 
with the administration^ of_ British India witbout British Indian representatives 
having any the least voice in the administration of the States^ which will continue 
their autocratic rule without so much as even declaring, or guaranteeing the 
elementary, fundamental rights of citizenship, which are or rather ought to be, 
the basis and foundation of any allegiance which the people may be required to 
bear to the State. 

In other words, it will be a kind of federation in which unabashed autocracy 
will sit entrenched in one-third of India and peep in every now and then to 
strangle popular will in the remaining two-thirds. 

But the princes themselves^ will be more helpless than they are now and will 
realise the effect of a federation which is conceived to keep them free from the 

baneful interference of British India people but nonetheless subservient to the 
Viceroy, 

SusPEXsiox OF Gtyil Disobedience — CorxciL Pbogra^ime 

I have thus far discussed the dual policy of Government. I come now to our 
policies and plans. Events have somehow so happened that since the breach 
of the Truce in 1932 we have had to steer our course clear of Government policies 
The suspension of the Civil Disobedience movement was declared not with refer-, 
ence to any declaration of policy by Government, but with reference to the pecu- 
liar moral and spiritual character of our struggle. 

events that led up to the historic Patna decision of May 
Gandhiji successfully challenged from jail the Communal Award of 
J?® threatened tc vivisect the Hindu community in twain, how 

Gandhiji intensified the movement for the abolition of untouchability and his epic 
fast as part of it, and his release, the Poona Conference and how as a result of 
things he had heard and seen during the great Harijan tour he came to recom- 
m end to the A. I. C. C. suspension of the Civil Disobedience and confining it to 
nimselr. Let the country study the course of events in the statements Gandhiji 
has issued from time to time. 


Weakness of the Movement 

Some of the factors which must have weighed with Gandhiji when he rccom- 

mended suspension of Civil Disobedience as a mjiss movement could not have 

escaped the notice of even casual observers. Two weaknesses seem to me to have 
dogged our footseps, « unve 

_ Firstly, the Congress workers had been gradually and perhaps unconsciously led 
into adoption of methods of secrecy, which reduced what would have been an open 

® realised that Satyagraha is 

essentially a fight on a higher moral plane in which suffering is openly courted 
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and cheerfully borne and which aims at conqnerinp: the opponent by an appeal to 
his moral sense and in which any attempt to over-reach him rebounds with fatal 
effect on the Satya^rahi himself. 

Secondly^ it must be also admitted that the attack of the Government on a 
vulnerable point succeeded. People were not prepared to lose property to the extent 
they were prepared to lose liberty and even life and when heavy fines and seques- 
tration of property in lieu of fines and confiscations started on a wholesale scale, 
gjradually demoralisation set in and ultimately broke the back-bone of the movement, 
Attempt was made to continue the siruf^glo by confining it to those individuals 
who had faith in it and taking it out of the methods of secrecy. That partly ex- 
plains the Poona and the Patna decisions, 

CoTOCiii Entry Programme 

It has had to be suspended in the very interests of the movement and those 
of the country. The principal reason was our own weakness and yet I do not feel 
that there is any reason to be down-hearted. 

Our object is nothing leas than the liberation of our country which is as 
big as a continent, with its varied population ^ of many castes and creeds and 
speaking different languages. The response, which the country^ has made from 
one end to the other to the call of the Congress, has been splendid and we have 
reason to be proud of it,* 

Because our object is great and the task difficult and ftreraendqus we have to 
consider our own shortcomings and defects of tho Working Committee and certain 
announcements which Mahatma Gandhi has made have been subjected to very search- 
ing criticism. The value and importance of these resolutions and the statements of 
Mahatmaji consist in the fact that they have brought in the forefront of discussion 
certain fundamental considerations. The first statement, which Mahatmaji issued 
from Patna on the 7ih April last, simultaneously with his correspondence with Dr, 
Ansari, announced his advice to the Congress and Congressmen to suspend Civil 
Disobedience except with regard to himself and to those who believed in entry into 
legislatures, to take up the programme of Council Entry. Both these items were 
considered at great length at a meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Patna in the following May and were endorsed by it. The Council Entry programme 
naturally led to the creation of the Congress Parliamentary Board which has been 
entrusted with the work of organising, guiding and controlling propaganda in favour 
of election of Congressmen to the Assembly for the time being. 

The Communal Award 

Now, to-day we are in the midst of a campaign which has led to the formula- 
tion of the Congress policy in the legislatures in regard to the White Paper and the 
Government policy of ruthless repression on which all parties in It are agreed but 
also, unfortunately, on what has been called the Communal decision of the British 
Government on which all are not agreed. It will be recalled that after the Second 
Round Table Conference, the British Government announced ils_ decision settling 
from its point of view the questions of communal representation in the legislatures 
under the reform constitution. The decision was given beense the Indian members 
of the Round Table Conference were unable to arrive at an agreed settlement of the 
outstanding differences on the constitutional question amongst the various communi- 
tes in India. It has created the unfortunate position that whilst we are unable to 
agree among ourselves, it is also impossible to accept this decision which is anti- 
national in many respects and is calculated to retard the progress of the _ countiy 
towards a common national outlook. On the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
some of the minorities, particularly the MussalmauB, are opposed to rejecting it or 
think in the main it safeguards their interests. 

The Working Committee had, therefore, to decide the question on which a large 
section of Hindus and Sikhs are on the one side and practically all Mussalmans, 
with a few leading exceptions, and perhaps members of some other minority 
communities are on the other, the foimer favouring the unqualified rejection of 
the decision and the latter equally strongly favouring its acceptance, untu 
it was replaced by an agreed settlement. Under the circumslances, the Working 
Committee had no other alternative but to point out the unsatisfactory and anti- 
national nature of the decision hoping at the same time to replace it by an agreed 
settlement, and to that end not to divert the attention of the country by creating 
an agitation in favour of either accepting or rejecting it. 
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THE PEESIHENTIAL ADDEESS 

Mahatmaji’s Statement 

But events have marched quickly daring the past few weeks. Mahatma Gandhi 
has just made two statements of far-reaching importance, in which he has recorded 
his reading of the history of the past fifteen years, placed his finger unerringly on 
the several places of our heart and given us a warning for the future. Not even 
his worst critics have challenged his analysis and some have even gloated over the 
situation in an 'I told you so’ spirit. Ic will be best for us and for our country if 
even at the end of these fifteen years of our struggle we realise the true situation. 
The first statement was in the nature of a challenge and a feeler, the second is the 
result of the country’s reaction to the first. lu the first he declared the thing that 
he holds dearer than life itself— truth and non-violence and khadi, reform and re- 
volution through conversion and not compulsion -and said that as one section of 
the country was running away from these articles of faith and as the other was 
giving no effect to the allegiance to them which it professed from year to year 
there was nothing for it but for him to retire from the Congress. In the second state- 
ment he declares his conviction that his retirement is inescapable, but as he retires in 
order to be of more service to the Congress and the country than heretofore he 
also suggested a reform in the coustitution which alone can save the Congress 
from disruption, 

Gandhijx’s Eetieement 

Now that leaders like Sardar Yallabbbhai Patel, Dr. Ansari and the Khan 
Brothers have given their hearty assent to the correctness of Gandhiji’s decision I 
do not think it is necessary for me to take up your time discussing the pros and 
cons of the question of his retirement. I should certainly have done so if my own 
mind ran counter to the opinions of these colleagues but I am in hearty agreement 
with them, though the mind and heart both boggle at the thought of his retirement. 
But I am steadied as soon as I remind myself that his decision proceeds out of the 
depth of his devotion to truth and non-violence and it must spur us on to further 
efibrt towards those ideals. 

But though Mahatmaji has made up his mind not to seek the vote of the Con- 
gress on things that make up the warp and woof of his life, I would ask you not 
to dismiss those things without a thought, and would urge you to realise their im- 
plications and to give them some place at least in your programme and your poli- 
cies, Though I do not claim to have the same living and active faith as Mahatma 
Gandhi in those things that he has taught some of us at least to hold dear, I must 
declare my creed and my conviction about them.-. 

Amendment op the Ceeed 

About the amendment in the creed, I would ask you only one question. Have 
we really understood by “peaceful and legitimate” anything bub “truthful and non- 
violence” all these years ? Has the world outside understood our creed differently ? 
All the credit that we can take to-day and all the discredit that critics and our self- 
introspecting hearts pour upon us spring from the fact that we have kept that 
lofty creed as our ideal. The world should cease to watch our fight with interest if 
our creed meant anything less than it has meant all these years. Whatever the 
failure of our civil resistance to civilise our rulers, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that there should have been much more unashamed brutality than we have been 
the Tictims of, if there had not been this great creed proclaimed by us. 

The Khadi Clause 

I next come to the yarn franchise and to the much discussed khadi clause. 
I may say without being guilty of national vanity that there is no other Flag in 
the world which expresses in itself purer and loftier ideals. It rules out in one 
sweep the fourfold curse of modern humanity, viz., imperialism, militarism, capita- 
lism, and industrialism. 

The spining wheel and khadi are not only the living link between the classes 
and the masses, they are symbols of the counsry’s determination to resist all forms 
of exploitation by non- violent means. They represent an era of purification of 
politics and private life, Eemove the khadi clause and you will snap the living 
link between the cities and the villages. 
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The Teipble Force 

To my mind Truth, Non-violence and Khadi represent a triple force whereby 
we can achieve the whole of the Karachi programme and more. ^ 

There is a section of our countrymen who without having achieved even what 
we pledged ourselves to do at Karachi insist on crying for more. Whilst I would 
have no objection to amplifying ths Karachi programme and elucidating it where- 
ever there may be any fear of a misunderstanding, I would say emphatically that 
we should do nothing that compromises by one iota the creed of non-violence. 
Whatever may be our failures, we have made rapid strides. Let us not by our 
impatience undo the work of the last fifteen years. 

A Word to Socialists 

My friends, ^ the socialists, are keen on a more inspiring ideology and would 
hasten the elimination of all that stands for exploitation. I should like to tell them in 
all humility but with all the force at my command that there is no greater ideology 
than is expressed by the creed of truth and non-violence and the determination of 
the country not to eliminate the men that stand for exploitation but the forces 
that do so. Our quarrel is with the sin and not the sinner which we all are to a 
greater or less degree. Compulsion will react on us with redoubled force conver- 
sion, however slow it may seem, will be the shortest cut and will mean a new con- 
tribution to history and civilisation. 


OONSTITDTlOlSrAL AMENDMENTS 

Having said this, I would say a word about the reform in the constitution that 
Mahatmaji has suggested in his second statement. He recommends that the size 
of the Congress should be considerably curtailed and the representation in the 
Congress should reflect its hold on the country as a whole. It has been suggested 
that to make the Congress an efficient deliberative body, the number of delegates 
should be reduced from 6,000 to 1,000, and each delegate should be regarded not 
as a representative of a set number of people living within a particular area bub should 
be regarded as in fact he is a representative of the members of the Congress roll 
and give to those places and provinces proportionally larger representation in the Con- 
gress, that will have more members on their rolls and that have been more active in 
carrying out the Congress programme. Whether they, the members, represent the 
whole nation or not will depend upon the quantity and quality of service they 
render. The Congress influence and hold over the people have never depended 
upon the number on the actual register but they depend upon what it stands for 
and the sacrifice that the members have made for achieving the goal. 

In conclusion, I would say that in considering Mahatmaii's statements you 
shpuld remove from your minds any apprehension that you may have that he is 
going to retire from public life or that not being physically connected with the 
Umgress his interest will cease or that his help will not be available. I have no 
such apprehension. 

I am sure his separation is intended to strengthen and help us and not in anv 
way to weaken or hinder us, I feel that Mahatma Gandhi outside the Congress which 
does not whole-heartedly accept his programme will be more helpful to the country 

and the Congress than Mahatma Gandhi inside the Congress with the drag of a 
big unbelieving majority at his back. « v* ux a 

any .shock over hia impending separation. I do not 
minimise the effect of such a decision, if he comes to it, but I wish you to have 

Li" iS, J, S *“ ““““ •» 


Conclusion 

^ of OB- The need of the 

>ospiring programme, but for the determination 
ourselves. The task is immense. There is 
rulers not to part with power, 

aa they have succeeded in creating disruption in our ranks. ^ 

The Ordihance EtjLB 

indicates the extent to which Govern- 
ment <« go to suppress the movement for freedom, even though it may b^pro- 
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bably non-violent. Bengal and W. Frontier have been raped seemingly beyond 
repair. It is difi&cult to breathe free in the one and it is im^ssible to understand 

the situation in the other. Toere have been deplorable acts of terrorism in Bengal, 

but unmanning the whole youth of vast areas is not the way to fight it. The 

N. W. Frontier Province which has had a severe spell of repression which the 

brave Pathans led by that selfiess and patriotic servant Abdu! Gadar Khan have 
borne'*with exemplary restraint is forbidden ground for him and for his brother. 
There is constructive work enough and to spare, to occupy the time and energies 
of those who care for it. 

The resolution on cjnt per cent Swadeshi that Mohatmaji has embodied in his 
second statement- is a vital one. If thi infatuation with highsounding slogans has 
not blinded our reasons we should see that kbadi with cent per cent Swadeshi is 
enough to take us to our goal of complete independence which in Mahatmaji’s 
language ’ds an impossible dream vrlthout the higher classes merging themselves in 
those millions who are miscalhd lower classes/’ 

The Cor^sCiL PuoGEi^niE 

There is lastly the Councils programme. The Ali-Iadia Congress Committee has 
decided to contest elections to the Leui^laiive Assembly, so that the country might 
pronounce its verdict on the White Paper and the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment. I hope that the electors will show by unmistakable action that the Con- 
gress possesses their full confidence. 

Let us not, however, be led away by the idea that Swaraj can be achieved by 
anything we could do in the legislatures. We have to remember that the price 
for freedom must be paid before we can get it, and while we have every reason to 
be proud of what has been done and what the country has sufiered it is, after all, 
yet inadequate for the great object we have in view. The tasic we have taken upon 
ourselves is great and glorious. It requires inexhaustible patience, unflinching 
determination and unending sacriSec. Time and world forces are helping us and 
above all, God is with us in this great epic struggle of an unarmed people fighting 
with the weapons of Satyagraha of Truth and Non-Violence — a most powerful 
Government armed cap-a-pie and equipped with the ‘.latest engines of destruction 
devised by science and human ingenuity. For us there is lio turning back. The 
goal is clear, it is nothing short of Independence, 

The Meaning of Independence 

Independence is the natural outcome of Jail that the freedom movement in 
India has stood for. It cannot mean isolation particularly when we remember that 
it has to be achieved by non-violence. It means the end of exploitation of one 
country by another and of one part of the population of the same country by 
another part. It contemplates a free and friendly association with other nations 
for the mutual benefit of all. It forebodes evil to none, not even to those exploiting 
us except in so far as they rely upon exploitation rather than goodwill. The sanc- 
tion behind this Independence movement is non-violence which in its positive 
and dynamic aspect is good will of and for all. 

We already see signs of how it has begun appealing to a certain extent to 
world opinion. This appeal has to become irresistible. It can do so according as 
the element of distrust and suspicion which has its birth in fear is eliminated and 
replaced by a sense of security born of confidence in the goodwill of India. India 
having no designs on others will not then need a large army either for its protec- 
tion against foreigners or for internal peace which will stand guaranteed by the 
goodwill of other inhabitants. Haying no designs on others she will be able to 
claim immunity from the evil designs of" others and her safety will be buttressed 
and protected by the goodwill of the world at large. Conceived in this light, our 
independence ought not to frighten even the British unless they aim at perpetuat- 
ing the present unnatural conditions. 

The method too is crystal clear. It is active dynamic non-violent mass action. 
We may fail once; we may fail twice; but we are bound to succeed some day. 
Many have lost their lives and all. Many more have sacrificed themselves in their 
struggle for freedom. Let us not be deterred by the difficulties which confront us 
nor diverted from our straight couri^e by fear or favour. Our weapons are unique 
and the world is watching the progress of great experiment with interest and high 
expectation. Let us be true to our creed and firm in our determination. Satya- 
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graha in its active application may meet with temporary setbacks but it knows no 
defeat. It is itself a great victory, for as James Lowell put it, 

“Truth for ever on the scaffold 
Wrong for ever on the throne 
Yet that scaffold sways the future 
And behind the dim unknown 
Stand eth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.” 

Proceedings and Resolutions 

The President then asked the audience to stand up for a minute in memory of 
the Oongressmen who had died during the last year. 


Past Resolutions of Working Committee 

After^ a minute^s silence had been observed, Dr. Ansari moved the first resolu- 
tion, which requested the endorsement of the resolutions passed 5 by the Working 
Committee since May, 1934, including those relating to the Parliamentary Board, 
Constructive Programme, the status of Indians overseas, the resolution on Swadeshi 
and condolence resolutions. 

Dr._ Ansari explained in Hindustani the various resolutions. Referring to the 
resolutions regarding the Parliamentary Board, he said that Congressmen in legisla- 
tures would prove more useful than any other political group. They were pledged 
to get the Ordinances repealed, to reject the White Paper and to work out a 
programme for convening a Constituent Assembly. This triple programme of the 
Bowd, the speaker said, would greatly help the cause of achieving independence 
and removing communal differences in the country. The second part of the resolu- 
tion, he said, referred to ^e constructive programme, while the third related to 
the rights of Indiana m Zanzibar. Further, the resolution placed on record the 

sacrifice of those who gave their lives in the last struggle, which part they had 
already adopted standmg, ^ ^ 

Dr. Ansa^ the programme of the Parliamentary Board was reactio- 

nary. He ^d that it would be accusing the Congress of being reactionary, 
beeause it had supported the programme. & 

'Slating tt> class war repealed, Dr Ansari 
maintained that Congress mentality was thoroughly Socialist and he and his friends 

ria&'to rioS tt! “y ^Ito 

^*”*^ 1 * J^alaviya and Mr. Aney to reconsider the stand 
S fnr . ^ Communal Award issue. He pointed out that the Congress 

th/f settlement without the intervention of outsiders and said 
that was the best and most patriotic policy. 

requests of a section of the audience, 
Hr* A n^n explained briefly his Hindi speech, asserting that the oro^ramme and 

‘’y ‘*'® the ParliameftaTBoard 

could not be improved under the present circumstances. ^ 

tr ^ stampede, in the overcrowded visitors’ gallerv. occurred iust before 

U ®‘?’® ’^P t® the resolution. VoSers ^Sshed t^tho snot 

d£w& sl fhlliSe'^nl" Sors bei5 §vlnse^a?s 

£kXd®^ntinera&t® g®^®"®® t^®^® 

the^onnUv”wl«i h^**cnnap^ 7 ^inna**°i?*‘*?-°’ that there were Congressmen in 

WOMamme bn^he nnXd i ob]eetions to the Congress Parliamentary Board 

nse^fX%onnW8^ country, fighting for freedom, had made 

:Su.s*b?"bS,rf‘sS!StteS''''ss., 5i7ifh""“ 

m«W He felt^taln thSf °hey^ Sried“ont‘%he'^®pirH 'evolutionary 

toS ftem woSd on^r He was sure &t in 

tevolnUon in Indi^ (Cheers) ” movement for freedom and 

Ihe epeeker appealed to* Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney not to weaken the 
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Congress by creating dissensions. The real object was not the remoyal of the 
Communal Award, but the attainment of complete independence. 

Adjournment Motion on Police ban Euled out 


Afr. Parshottam Tricumdas moved an adjournment of the House for five 
minutes on matters of important busiiicss^ namely, the Police Commissioner’s ban 
on labour demonstrations. said that baas in these days had become common 
’not only agxinst Satya:;rahis but against all and sundry. When he referred to the 
lathi charges, cries of ‘shame’ r.ug out. He wanted them not to consider themselves 
as separate from the workers. If the procession had been allowed, nothing untoward 
would have happened. 

The loud speaker failed when the Pi*esidcnt was about to speak and this caused 
restlessness among the audience. 

The President suit ad that a bw days back some Labour lealers had approached 
him and ask:d his parmlssi-^ii to use the paadal and address the Congress delegates. 
He had eiasulted the authori'Jes of the Rec:fptioa Committee and allotted some 
time oa Snniay for the purpose Th’v were not aware of any procession coming 
to-day. The Sjcrc^ary of the Receptioir Committee had recrired a letter yesterday 
from the Poiice Commissioner, asking if any permission was given to any procession, 
A reply was sent stating thii no such permission was asked for and they would 
not like snch people coming to the Pandul, who had no business to come and had 
sought no permission for it. He did not know if the Police Commissioner had 
issued the ban after this letter. They did not know exactly what had taken place 
and therefore, he ruled the motion out of order. 


Communal Award 

The President then asked Pandit Malaviya to move his amendment. 

The amendment was a long one, the chief idea of which was the substitution of 
the rejection of the Communal Award instead of ‘neither accepting nor rejecting it’. 
He also wanted the omission of the expression: ‘The White Paper lapsing, the 
Communal Award must lapse automatically. Among other things, it must be the 
duty of the Oo!'<srituent Assembly to determine the method of representation of 
important minotiti ^s and make provision for otherwise safeguarding their interests. 
Since, however, diffjrent communities in the country were sharply divided on the 
question of the Co umunal Award, it is necessary to define the Congress attitude on it. 
The Congress claims to represent equally all * communities composing the Indian 
nation and, tberj^fore, in view of the division of opinou can neither accept nor reject 
the Communal Award, as long as divisions of opinion last’. 

Patting up a vigorous defence of his amendment, Pandit Malaviva said that the 
plea that the Communal Award would lapse with the lapse of the White Paper was 
wrong. They were independent of each other and the result of the Congress policy 
would be virtual acceptance of the Communal Award. The British Government 
had^ made it clear that the Communal Award was the final decision on the 
subject, while they were prepared for modifications in the White Paper. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly could come into existence, according to Pandit Jawaharlal, only 
after the overthrow of the present regime. Mr. Gandhi had also agreed with him 
but had added that it was possible to convene such an assembly with the 
Government’s consent. The speaker considered it foolish to expect the same Govern- 
ment to allow them to convene a Constituent Assembly which had inflicted the White 
Paper and Communal Award on them. 

Pandit Malaviya explained^ how he had agreed to the decision of the British 
Premier oa the subject, not in his official capacity but in his individual capacity. 
Referring to the attempt at unity in 1932, in Allahabad, he said that they failed 
because the Government had spoiled their attempt by offering Muslims something 
more than what the Unity Conference offered, “I am prepared even now to work for 
an agreed settlement between the communities, for consider it a shameful reproach 
that any outsider should sit in judgment on a purely domestic affair’’. (Cheer) 

^ Pandit Milaviya complained that the present Congress attitude was inconsistent 
with the attitude Mr. Gandhi took at London, when he said that the Congress 
would go into the wilderness for ten years rather than accept a scheme based on 
electorates. He asked Nationalist Muslims why they did not agree with him 
in rejecting the Award, when they had condemned it before. “If you feel it is 
poisonous and anti-national, then why do you object to its rejection (Cheer) 

Mr, M, S, Aney seconded the amendment. He said that the neutral attitude of 
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the Cogresfl members of the Assembly on Communal Award would result in the 
virtual acceptance of the Award by the Assembly. This, in turn, would be taken 
as acceptance of the Award by the whole community, since the Congress was going 
to be represented. 

SECOND DAY-BOMBAY-27th. OCTOBER 1934 

The Congress Nagar was busier to-day than yesterday and even four hours 
before the Session, fleets of buses and cars brought 'in countless visitors into the 
camp, BO that the attendance to-day was larger {than at Ithe opening session. One 
factor, which was responsible for this was that Saturday being a half holiday, 
thousands of city employees swelled the crowd. Volunteers were able to devote 
undivided attention at the pandal, as the Congress Subjects Committee did not sit 
in the afternoon and relieved quite a large number of volunteers, who had been 
guarding its pandal against intruders. Another reason why la larger crowd of 
educated people attended to-day was that the debate on the Communal Award was 
erpected to hold the floor for the major part of the evening and lively scenes were 
anticipated. 

Police Peeoautions 

Eollowing yesterday’s forcible dispersal of labour demostrators who insisted on 
taking a procession along the prohibited rout into the Congress Nagar, Police 
precautions both around and along the roads leading to the Nagar had been 
doubled. Motor lorries carrying lathi police, headed by an oflScer, were patrolling the 
entire locality. 

In the meanwhile, an angry crowd of labourers, numbering several hundreds, 
had assembled at Lalbaug, three miles from the*Nagar, to record their protest against 
the dispersal of the procession yesterday. Arrangements in the pandal had undergone 
Ranges in the light of yesterday’s experience. For instance, pressmen who 
Buff^ed yesterday from a defect on the loudspeaker, found their enclosure moved 
further up. Leaders took their seats one by one on the dais, while the band played. 
The last visitors’ galleries were nearly full at 6 p. m. but still there was a terrible 
rash for admission at the gates. A cry of '*Eajen Babu-ki-jai” rent the air when the 
rresident entered the pandal accompanied by leaders. Proceedings commenced at 
D-lo p, m, with national song. 


Eeject Pabliamentaey Peogeamme 

ladies took half an hour, whereafter the President informed the House 
tnat consiaeri^ the number of amendments received, there might be no less than 
speakers. He, therefore, allotted five minutes for each speaker. 

-tVarewdro Dev moved an amendment for throwing out the Parliamentary 

relating to Socialists. He f explained that 
resolution ou complete Independence had laid down complete boycott of 
V? ft towards the achievement of Independence. They could 

irrarp Waste of time to go to legislatures and it was a 

^ ^ would carry them nearer their goal. 

thpTn^m \ Malaviya s amendment, the speaker said that the fear that 

If Paper fell, was baseless, 

rdccfc thp achieve Independence, she would have strength to 

tlmt cflsp ^ evolve an amicable settlement between the communities. In 

VfrnXdw would lose their hold on the masses, 

the Parliampntnrv GJwttopadhaya^ seconding the amendment, said that unless 
snnropt iL Shp n masses, Socialists could not 

that the chiipnjpp challenge from the Government, remarking 

s^fooU? Indfa in existence since the day the East India Company 

and exproDriation’ of Congress should oppose class-war 

FeEEDOM op CoXSCIE]SrCE OH Awaed 

thfi fr^dom of conscience for Cong- 

He nnred thp ftpppnfonno ?■ ® the question of the Communal Award, 

thrown out. It w^Id Mafaviya’s amendment was 

resolution. When frepdom nf effect of the Working Committee’s 
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PAELIASIENIARY PROGRAMME DEBATE 

Enlarge Constructive Programme 

Mr. Kanitkar moved an amendment for enlargipc: the constructive programme 
by including the improvement of agriculture, physical training and village pan- 

chayats in the programme. -j lu i. 

Matdvi Abdus Salavi objected to the wording of the resolution which said mat 
Mussalmans in general had accepted the Communal Award, He pointed out that 
Nationalist Muslima and Shias had coadenined the Award and thert^fore, it was 
not right to say that it was acceptable to Muslims. He supported Pandit Malaviyas 
view and wanted the Congress to totally reject the Award as otherwise the present 
attitude would virtually result ia its acceptance. 

President Warns Interrupters 

Mr. Sidhtca, who spoke next, was constantly interrupted by a se tion of 
the House and the Prcsidt^nt had to admlnistor a severe warning to 
spectators to stick to thidr seats and not to interrupt the peaceful conduct of 
business. Mr. Sidhwa condemned the attitude rf the Congress nationalist Party, 
which had done the greatest harm to India. <Cheers and couater-cries of 
‘•withdraw**). Mr. Sidhwa asked the audience to follow the Congrpss leed and save 
the Congress prestige by adoptiug the Working Committee’s resolution. People 
wanted freedom. They *did not care for a seat here and a seat there and who cot 
it. (Cheers). “This is the time for the test,” he added. '‘Guard ^ yourself against 
false cries and alarms and vote solidly for the oricinal resolution.” 

Mr. T. C, Gosicami, in a vigorous speech, answered Pandit Malaviya's criticism. 
He also was constantly interrupted by a section of the House, whom the President 
reprimanded. Mr, Goswami continued his speech in spite^ of the interruptions. 

Mr. AH Bahadur Khan supported Mr. Narendra Dev’s amendment. He com- 
plained that the Parliamentary programme would create a defeatist mentality and 
demoralise the country. 

Acharya Kripalani answered the points raised by Socialist speakers. He em- 
phasised that what the Congress was opposed to, was unlawful confiscation of 
property. Referring to the criticism agai’i.st tho Const.ir.uent AssemMy. the speaker 
pointed out that even Pandit Jawaharlal had always favoured the idea of a Consti- 
tuent Assambly, and had even approved of Separate representation for important 
minorities on the Constituent As'=iembly. The Caagrtss stood for the masses, and 
Mr. Gandhi had identified himself with them. 

J/r. Gopal Singh Quami supported Pundit Malaviya's am'^ndment. He said 
the Working Committee, by their attitude, bad displeased the Sikh c'^mmunity, who 
had always been caili^d upon to bear the brunt of the struggle for freedom in the 
Punjab. He criticised those who labelled the supporters of Pandit Malavsya as 
Communalists, aud referred to the case of Mr, Sarat Chandra Bose, who was still 
suffering imprisonment It was not a question of Hindus or Sikhs, but a matter of 
national prestige. The speaker declared that he was ready to support Dr. Kitchlew 
if he stood for election against any communalist S:kh. He strongly condemned the 
attitude of “Neither acceptance nor rejection” which he characterised as anti-National, 
He concluded with a strong appeal for support to Paedit Malaviya. 

President again Intervenes 

Mr, Bari Mohan Chatterjee was greeted with cries of ‘sit down', when he 
condemned Pandit Malaviya. The President, intervening, asked the delegates to 
address the chair and not the speaker. The President added that he would himself 
puli up a speaker if he found that hie remarks were unparliamentary. Continuing 
Mr. Chatterjee said that the honour of the Congress was at stake and he wanted 
to know if they would vote with those 114 members of the Subjects Committee who 
voted against Pandit Malaviya or would vote for Pandit Malaviya, knowing that 
he did not find more than a dozen supporters in the Subjects Committee, He 
urged the delegates to reject Pandit Malaviya’s amendment with one voice. 

Saedar Patel’s Appeal to Pandit Malaviya 

Sardar Vallabhbhai received a great ovation when rose to support the original 
resolution moved by Dr. Ansari. He painted out that the whole country was in 
favour of Council-entry and it was too late in the day to re-open the subject, A 
dozen Congress candidates had already been elected unopposed and there could be 
no going back on that issue. If they had any doubts about the programme, they 
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must remember that the Coancil policy was to be guided by the Working Com- 
mittee, with whom the final control would always rest. Sardar Patel strongly 
objected to the remarks of Mr. Gopal Singh who said that the Working Committee 
blindly followed Mr. Gandhi. Referring to the Communal Award, the speaker said 
that no one liked the Award, which was anti-national and purposely designed to 
divide the country. He pointed out that the Working Committee, excepting Mr. 
Aney, was unanimous on the subject. They all respected Pandit Malaviya and 
appreciated his point of view, but they felt that the line of action adopted by 
Pandit Malaviya was wrong. He appealed to Pandit Malaviya even now to desist 
from the course he was pursuing. The question before^ them, said the speaker, was 
now to alter the Communal Award. It would be possible only by bringing in the 
different communities together. The way Pandit Malaviya and the Congress 
Nationalist Party was following would surely result in perpetuating the Communal 
Award. With due deference to Pandit Malaviya, the speaker said, that it was a 
grave mistake, on the part of the Pandit, to organise a separate party. If such 
things continued, it would ruin the Congress and he, therefore, earnestly appealed 
to Pandit Malaviya even at this late hour to retrace his steps. ^ Addressing the 
Socialists, the speaker said that their attitude of opposing the Parliamentary pro- 
gramme was equally wrong. It was not the attitude of practical men. He urged 
all delegates to stand by the Working Committee. 

The President stated that Pandit Malaviya wanted to say something in reply to 
Sardar Vallabhbhai’s remarks regarding the formation of the Nationalist Party, 
but be refused permission to allow him to speak, for he felt that further discussion 
on the subject was needless. Closure was asked for and carried. 

Dt, Ansari^ in his reply to the criticism by Pandit Malaviya, referred to the 
long wire he had sent from Vienna to Mr, Gandhi and the Working Committee. 
He said that he was compelled to send that wire on account of the attitude adopted 
by Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney. He had only stressed on the wire that he 
stood by the decisions arrived at at Ranchi and Patna after full consideration. 

Clearing the position of Nationalist Muslims, regarding the Communal Award, 
Dr. Ansaii said that their opinion remained unchanged. They believed that the 
only solution of the problem was an amicable settlement between the parties con- 
cerned. They would try for it and would not rest content till they had found the 
solution of this problem. The President appealed to non-delegates, who were 
said to have mixed with the delegates, not to participate in the voting. 

The amendments and the resolution were put to vote and resulted in the rejec- 
tion of all amendments and the adoption of the resolution. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in counting the votes. The President 
accompanied by Mr. Jairamdas Daulatram and Mr. Nariman, went up the rostrum 
and with the help of flash lights directed on the delegates^ galleries ascertained the 
sense of the House by show of hands. 

A poll was demanded after the first amendment was declared lost, but the 
President refused the poll on the ground that the majority had been overwhelming* 

Conrasion prevailed in the ampfai-theatre, volunteer arrangements having com- 
plerely broken down. Visitors rushed into the gangways and the President’s voice 
was drowned in the uproar. Cries of ’‘Shame” from the Bengal group greeted the 
declaration of the result of Pandit Malaviya^s amendment. 

The Preside^ had to repeatedly appeal for order and as even delegates stood up, 
he observed : *You cannot have more hands by standing up.” (Laughter), 

^ Prasad, however, proceeded with the counting work and with 

Hconsiderable difficulty ^nounced the results of voting on the various amendments. 

j all amendmends havihg been rejected the original resolution 

of 'shaSr^^ ^ majority, was drowned in loud applause and counter cries 


Faith in Non-Violence 

then went up the rostrum to move the next resolution, 
? on the sacrifices and sufferings and reiterating the nation’s 

the TTAnfifl wVi!? Oratory of Mrs. Naidu gradually silenced 

4 m Iiour, settled down to listen to her. 

aueatW dwllt An ^ speech in moving the resolution. She elo- 

which^ndm marvellous qualities of the gospel of civil resistance in adopting 

the world. The country’! 

response to this gospel bad been magnificent and had stunned the world. She paid 
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a tribute to the City of Bombay, which had borne the brunt of the stuggle. She 
denied that they had beeen beaten or their spirit crashed. How could rtheir spirit 
and courage be crushed ? The world so far knew of revolutions accompanied by 
the shedding of blood, but Mr. Gandhi had preached a different doctrine, 

‘^Mahatma Gandhi-ki-Jai”, cried Mrs Naidu, and added *‘The Mahatma has 
given the world a new gospel and a new civilisaiioa”, (Cheers), He had asked them 
to fight more with the qualities of the mind than of brute force. The battle was 
not over. The movement had been suspended for a little while. Mr. Gandhi, 
though he was retiring from the Congress, would still continue to be their guardian 
and the source of inspiration. Civil resistance was more than a substitute for 
terrorism. It was a great unifier. The sacrifice, which it demanded, cemented all 
difference and merged them into one force. 

Sardar Sardid Single paid a tribute to Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel for his refusal 
to be released conditionally, even to perform the last rites of his brother, the late 
Mr, Tallabhbhai. Similarly, Pandit Jawaharlal was still refusing to secure condi- 
tional release to nurse his sick wife. This spirit shown by Sardar Vallabhbhai and 
Pandit Jawaharlal was the result of the new mentality created by Mr. Gandhi’s 
teaching of non-vioicnt civil resistance and the speaker felt certain that by 
following the methods, they would reach their goal of Independence. 

Bahu Samptmiaimnd moved an amendment to substitute the words ‘‘belief in 
mass direct action of a peaceful nature.” He said that they believed in peaceful 
methods, but to go further than that and say things which they did not seriously 
mean was to practise hypocrisy. The speaker pointed out that they had given up 
part of non-co-operation such as boycott of schools, colleges and law courts, in 
which they had believed in 1921. Where then was sense in saying that they had 
undying faith in non-violent non-co-operation ? He wanted them to be honest 
and say only things in which they believed and which were practicable. 

Mr. P. Y* Deshpande seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Purushoitamdas Tandon made a suggestion regarding the altering of the 
language of the resolution. 

Mrs. Naidu aecepted Mr. Purshottamdas Tandon's suggestion and amended her 
resolution so that, instead of stating that non-violent means are a ‘‘complete subs- 
titute” for violent means, the resolution will now say that non-violent means are 
•‘better means” than violent means. 

The amendment of Mr. Sampurnana7id was rejected and Mrs. Naidu's resolution 
was passed. 

Resolutions regarding Mrs. Kamala Nekru^s illness and the election of the 
Parliamentary Board were put from the chair and passed. 

The President adjourned the Congress till 6 p. m. the next day, and announced 
that there would be a Labour demonstration in the pandal in the morning. 

THIRD DAY— BOMBAY— 28th. OCTOBER 1934 

There was a touching scene in the Congress pandal to-day as Mr. Gandhi 
entered. The entire audience of over 80,000 stood up to a man to have a look at 
the Mahatma whose official connection with'the Congress ceased from this day. Consi- 
dering the uadi minished hold he had on the masses people found it difficult to 
believe that he was retiring. To-day’s gathering was the largest as they hoped to 
hear Mr. Gandhi speak. Being a holiday and the Jast day of the session, a record 
crowd of visitors attended to-day’s session of the Congress. 

Although the session was scheduled to commence at 6 p. m. a r^ular stream 
of motor-cars and buses deposited thousands of visitors into the Congress Nagar as 
early as 2 p. m. and by 4 p. m. the entire Worli area was a sea of humanity. 

In view of last night’s breakdown of volunteer arrangements and rush of visi- 
tors towards the Presidential platform, the Reception Committee authorities had 
taken extra precautions to-day to prevent similar interruption of proceedings. The 
Volunteer Force inside the Pandal to keep the visitors within the limit of their 
enclosures had been trebled and new barricades put up. 

Just before proceedings began Mr, Patil,) General Secretary of the Reception 
Committee, requested all delegates and members of the A, I. 0. O. to be the guests 
of the Reception (Committee at a launch to be given to meetithem the next day noon. 
Mr. Patil also announced that there would be a musical concert the next day 
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under the auspices of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, the proceeds of 
which would be given to aid Gujrat peasants. 

Village Industries Association 

Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayya, speaking in Hindi, said that the Congress has been 
in existence for fifty years now, but for more than thirty years, it had paid no 
heed to the organisation of the villages. The resolution before the House was 
intended to reconstruct villages with a view to making them self-suflBicient. The 
proposed All-India Village Industries’ Association would help the revival of old 
village Industries, which were dying because of the serious competition of machine- 
made goods. The work, he said, was entrusted to enable economist like Mr. J. C. 
Kumarappa, and he would be working under the direct supervision of Mr. Gandhi. 

Khan Ahdui Gaffar Khan received a ovation as he came to the rostrum to 
second the resolution. 

A STAlfflPEDE 

The vast gathering had hardly settled down to hear speeches, when the alarm 
raised by the Congress Nagar Eire brigade engines spread panic among the audience 
and caused a stampede in a section of the amphitheatre, but volunteers rushed up 
and informed the audience that there was nothing serious. The carburettor of one 
of the cars parked in the Worli promenade had * caught fire which, however, was 
put out instantly. 

Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan said that he believed real constructive work and the 
revival of indigenous industries were impossible without Swaraj. They were struggl- 
ing for achieving that end, but till it was achieved, they could not leave Indian 
villages alone. The state of villages and villagers was pitiable- They were starving 
and ill-clad. His recent visit to Bengal had convinced him that organising indus- 
tries like spinning not only ^ve food to poor villagers, but also created political 
consoiousnesa among them. He appealed to them to support the proposed assoeia- 
tion wholeheartedly and help in working out the scheme when it was ready. 

Control op Indtjstribs Association 

Mr. iiajtmdar moved an amendment demanding control that the proposed 
Village Industries Association should be vested in the Congress. He was seconded 
by his wife. 


Socialist Opposition 

Mr. JaipraJeash (Socialist) opposing the resolution said that the Congress aim 
was the attainment of complete independence [and not the opening of factories and 
industrial homes. The industrial revival of the country and the reconstruction of 
villages were impossible without freedom. Such attempts would only fritter away 
the energy of the Congress, which was a primarily political organisation and must 
restrict itself to mass organisation for giving fight to the forces of imperialism. 

Se^ Oovinddas supported the resolution. He was surprised to see Socialists 
opposing the resolution. He^ pointed out that provinces like Gujerat and Bihar, 
where th^ had Elhadi organisations, did better than other provinces in the last 
Satyagtaha movement. The organising of village industries helped them to reach 
villagers and create consciousness among them and prepared them for -the struggle 
£or freedom. 

Aeharya Kripalani supported the resolution. The resolution regarding the 
Village Industries AsaociataouiWas put to the House and passed. 

Adjournment Motion Euled out 

The President announced that a member had given notice of adjournment of the 
Hotme to proti^t against the Subject Committee’s decision to refer undisposed of 
non-officiiri resolutions to the Working Committee. The President ruled the motion 
out ol order. 


Urganisaboii of Ezliibitioiis 


the chair a resolution proposing to hand over 
Is the Village Industries’ Association the organisation 

qd ilbtt iio i riH. *1316 iwlution was passed. 
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Cbanset in Constitatioii 

The President next announced that Mr* Gandhi 'would move a xeaolution pro- 
posing changes in the Congress constitution. This announcem^t led, to continaons 
cheers and snouts of “Gandhi-ki-Jai’' from all sides of thepandal. 

Mr, Paticardhan wanted to move an amendment to the Congress creed. 

The President ruled it out of order, as the amendment had not been given 
notice of in time and the creed was not before the House. ^ 

Mr. Gandhi then moved the resolution proposing changes m ths Congress Cons- 
titution. There was pin-drop silence throughout Mr. Gandhi s spewh. i. a nm 
Explaining the changes. Mr. Gandhi said that experience had shown that b,^ 
delegates were an unwieldly number. At the Nagpur Congress, they were 14>UUU 
delegates, but they were not elected by any constitnenciea and repre^ntra mostly 
theniselves. Now it was proposed to reduce the delegates to 2,^. He wantM 
only 1,000 delegates, but had yielded to opposition and made it lie wanted 

the delegates to agree to this sacrifice in number in the cause of fr^dom. 

Mr. Gandhi added that there was, at present, no direct contact between aelegat^ 
and electors. This Constitutiou would not get them Swaraj but would help tne 
Congress to stand as a rival to the Assembly in showing that the Congress del^ 
gates also spoke for their electorate. Hereafter, Congress Inspectors would Iwfc 
into the registers and only such Congressmen would be allowed to vote as nacl 
been on its rolls for at least six months. Unless there were 500 Oongressm^ 
could not elect a delegate to the Corgress. This w^ too poor compar^ to 
Assembly, where 8,000 voters elected a member, but he "waa satisfi^ 
beginning for an organisation representing the poor. As Swaraj coula not ^ 
attained without roping the villages into the Congress scheme, it had been pn^ 
vid^ that three-fourths of the Congress shall be reserved for rural areas, with a 

population of 10,000 under. , . , . i 

Mr, Gandhi next explained that representation would be by the single tr^sfer- 

able vote and that there would be plural constituencies. As for me A. i. 

was always difficult to call 350 members, who could not afford the expen^ oi 

frequent meetings. Thus the A. 1. 0. C. had been reduced to a maximurn of 

Then again no democrat would like that the Congress President should be 
elected by the Reception Committee on the recommendations of Provincial Congrgs 
Committees, but hereafter delegates themselves would elect 
also explained the Khadi Clause and the Spinning Franchise and said that he UiO 
not mind if thev rejected these, but if they adopted them they should do so with 
absolute couviction. He finally asked the delegates to vote for the resolution not 
out of regard for him, but in the interests of the Motherlaud, ^ 

Addressing the House in English, Mr. Gandhi said that it was impossible to 
pour out one's soul again in another language. The resolution was of a far-reach- 
ing character. It called upon the Congress to repeat its history of self-denial and 

further to reduce the size of delegates and the A. I- 0. G. - - 4 . „ 

As Mr. Gandhi was proceeding to give a summary of his scheme, visitors, who 
had no interest la an English speech, began to move out of the pandal and tne 

noise thus caused drowntS Mr, Gandhi's voice. j 

Concluding, Mr. Gandhi appealed to delegates to adopt the new constitution 

with a desire to make it a glorious suc^s, (Applause). 

His speech had lasted 75 minutes. He delivered it, seated on a table on the 
rostrum with floodlights projected on him from thrre angles. Seat^ between two 
microphones, one conveying his voice to ^,(XX) enthusiastic listeners and tire 
other connected to the sound car of a film company, Mr. Gandhi spoke at length, 
adapting his style to make a direct appeal to the common people. , 

Mr. X M, Munshi seconded the resolution. Mr, Munshi said that the proposals 
would m^e the constitution more businesslike and lead to solidarity ana emciency 
in the Congress organisation. 

Socialist Amendment Rejected 

Mr. Deshpande moved an amendineat, proposing circulation of the proposals 
and their consideratiou at the next session. 

Mr, Purushottam Tricumdas seconded the amendment, -j .t. j. j ft- ... 

Sardar Vallabkbhai Patel, opposing the Socialist amendment, said that drawing 
the constitution was a difficult job and all delegates were not expected to take keen 
interest. The plea of insufficient time, he said, was untenable. The new constitu- 
tion was the result of Mr. Gandhi’s fifteen years' experience and, although they 

33 
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might not take into consideration Mr. Gandh^e personality, they could not ignore 
his experience. He did not understand the fear of Socialists, who were young and 
accused older men 'like the speaker, of reactionary mentality. It was wrong to say 
that if they accepted the proposals, Mr. Gandhi would be tempted to stay in the 
Congress. He appealed to the delegates to remove that idea and^ support the pro- 
posals on their merits. He did uot understand Socialist opposition ^ to them after 
the unanimous adoption of the proposals by the Special Sub-Committee on which 

Socialists were represented. ^ _ . , « , 

The President announced that Mr. Purushottam Tricumdas refuted Sardar 
Vallabhbhai^s statement that Socialists had accepted the proposals in the Committee. 

The Socialist amendment of Mr. Deshpafide was put to vote and rejected by an 
overwhelming majority. 

gHA DBAu Clause 

The President next called upon Pandit Barihar Shastri to move his amend- 
m« 3 t that the clause relating to the habitual wearing of khaddar be deleted. 

Pandit Sashiri appealed for the acceptance of the amendment not in the name 
of Socialism but of Congress prestige. 

Mr, A. F. Patwardhanj seconding the amendment, said that Socialists had _ no 
grudge against l^addar. They themselves wore E^addar but they did not believe 
that Khaddar would bring them Swaraj. They wanted even those who had no 
faith in Khaddar to come into the Congress and work for it. 

Dr, Choitram Qidwani opposed the Socialist amendment, as he did not con- 
sider it was a difficult thing to wear Khaddar if they wanted to hold offices in 
the Congress, 

The amendment was negatived. 

Fbakchise 

Mr* Purushottam Tricumdas opposed the spinning and labour franchise clause. 
This clause, in his opinion, was on a par with several sentimental things they 
ware accustomed to say. What a poor labourer needed was not their sentimental 
sympathy but means to live. He did not understand what the phrase ‘‘on behalf 
m the Congress” meant. If it meant an additional half hour-s labour for the 
Confess, ‘it was a disgraceful thing to ^pect a labourer to do, after his day’s 
hard labour’’. 

■^^en the speaker made certain remarks about Dr. Ansari and Mr. Bhulabhai 
Besai, the President interrupted him and asked him not to mention names, 

Sardar Sardul Singhy supporting Mr. Gandhi’s proposition, refuted Mr, 
Purushottam’s charge that Congressmen were sentimental. He asserted that 
the Congress was the best sympathiser with the labouring classes. He maintained 
that there was nothing derogatory in manual labour. Socialists were, talking about 
the miaseB but the only man, who worked day in and day out for them was Mr. 
Gandhi, He, therefore, appealed to the House to accept the resolution. 

The original proposition of Mr. Gandhi was carried by a huge majority. 

Thereafter the entire proposition of Mr. Gandhi containing the KEaddar 
Clause, the Spinning Franchise and other constitutional amendments was put to 
vote and declared carried by a large majority, 

Gandhi’s Retirement 

Mrf Sidhwa moved the following amended resolution on Mr. Gandhi’s retire- 
ment Mr. Rajagopalachariar wantSi to move it in the Subjects Committee but 
bad been disallowed. ^ 

“^Diis Congress reiterates its confidence in the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
and is exnfffiatically of the opinion that he should reconsider his decision to retire 
tom the Congress, but inasmueh as all efforts to persuade him in that benalf 
have failed, this Congress, while reluctantly accepting his decision, places on 
re^d its deep sense of gratitude to him for the unique services rendered 
™ notes with satisfaction his assurance that his advice 

b® available to the^ Congress whenever necessary”. 

Mr. ^dhwa said that the resolution was so clear that it did not require any 
lonlier exp^ition. Mr. Gandhi’s complaint that people did not adhere to truth 
anOn^-v^enee not fair. They had done more than could be expected from 
nvmwytoman bdnM. The mentality of non-violence and effbrts to follow truth 
wwt BracB more crvident to-day th an fifteen years ago and it was not fair on the 
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part of Mr, Gandhi to leave them at this juncture, when the country needed him 
most. Since Mr. Gandhi had finally decided to retire, th^ had no option but to 
give him their blessings and record his services to the nation, which raised the 
stains of India and Indians all over the world. 

Mr, Hajagopalaehariar^ seconding Mr, Sidhwa^s resolution, said that on 
this occasion it was difficult to find words. Mr. Gandhi’s services were unique, 
but his exit from tbe Congress was more unique. The splendour of his servic^ 
was no whit less to-day than it was when he was rendering those services. He said 
that he was one of those most stubborn persons who tried to keep Mr. Gandhi 
inside the Congress, but having failed, he had agr^ to second the resolution. 
He did so in the hope that they would deserve his (Mr. Gandhi’s) services by 
putting their House in order as he (Mr. Gandhi) wanted them. 

Mr, Purushottarndas Tandon, supporting the resolution* said that Congress- 
men gave their biessiug to Mr, Gaudhi with a heavy heart but in the hope that 
his services and advice woutd be available to them, whenever, they needed them, 
Mr. Gaudhi had given them a new weapon and strength to resist the British Empire. 
He was certain that everyone of them, even those who had differences with Mx* 
Gandhi would be longing for the day when he would once again return to the 
Oo^ress to lead the country. to victory. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Next Congress Session 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved a resolution inviting the next OongreBS 
to his province. He said that they were a small province and therefore such 
facilities and convenience as Bombay had provided could not be expected from 
them but they would do their utmost to make the session a success* He added that 
although thuy had not yet fixed a place in all probability it would be 
Lucknow. The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Vote of Thanks 

Sardar Sardul Singh moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Eeception Com- 
mittee for their splendid arrangements. 

Mr. Govindananda seconded. The resolution was carried amidst cheers. 

Mr, Nariman^ replying on behalf of the Eeception Committee, thanked the 
delegates and visitors and concluded with a tribute to Babu Bajendra Prasad's 
tact and ability in handling the most difficult and awkward situations during the 
deliberations of the Subjects Committee and the open session. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, in a lengthy speech, thanked BabuEajendra Prasad 
for the able manner in which he had conducted the proceedings. 

President’s Closing Speech 

Babu Bajendra Prasad ^ in his concluding speech, said that during the week 
in which the proceedings had lasted, he as well as the delegates were on thdr 
trial. He was certain that they had come out successful. As to how he had fared 
he left it to their judgment. 

Beferring to the magnificent reception accorded to him, he said that it was an 
honour not to him but to the Indian National Congress, They had proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the country was fully with the Congress and he was 
confident that they would ever strive to make it still stronger. 

The President referred to the momentous resolutions adopted by them aud 
appealed to them to put every word of those resolutions in action. You have 
to-day adopted a new conetitution for the Congress. Go out into the country with 
that constitution and enlist hundreds of thousands of Congress members all over 
India. He also made a fervent appeal for support for every Congress cand date in the 
coming Assembly election. ‘‘You must return every Congress candidate to the 
Assembly. Go to the country and see that Congress prestige is maintained.” 

Conclarion of Froceedingt 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of Vandemataram, the entire audience 
standing. 
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NEW PARTY FORMED AT CALCUTTA 
Calcutta — The 18th August 1934 

The Conference convened by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to nshet into 
ezist^ce a new Party to fight the Congress candidates in the forthcoming Assembly 
elections met under Pandit Malaviya’s presidentship at the Ram Mohan Library 
Hail, Calcutta on the 18tb. Aogntt 1934. 

_ In his welcome address, Aeharya P. 0. Ray, President of the Reception Com- 
nut^, hoped that the Nationalist Party Conference would be a party within the 
sheltering bosom of Indian National Congress, 

Pkestdeittul Address 

In his presidential address, Pandit Malaviya dwelt on the evils of separate 
electorate and emphasised the objection to the Communal Award. Replying to a 
quMtion from a delegate as to whether the Nationalist Party would be a party 
within the Congress, the President said that it was a difficult question to answer 
^ would work outside the Congress and might include in it men 
who did not entirely subscribe to the creed of the Party, which was identical with 
the object of the Congress. 

Addressing the Conference, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya said that nearly 
December 1885, he had attended the second annual session of the 
JAdian National Congress at the Calcutta Town Hall. During all these years, he 
had a devo^ and humble worker in the Congress cause. He had never been 

I.*’!®®?®® fro® any of the particular 

rwlntioDS that were passed. He had always been of opinion that they should bnild 
up tffis one great national institution in such a manner that it could serve the 
t ?,^‘0®o<al Parliament of India. They had all contributed their humble 
Bhai^ build up ttis great institution. It could not be imagined, therefore, that 

® ^ihg as would weaken the influence of the Congress and 
had now become necessary to uphold the very 
winch the Congress had stood for the last half a century. It hS 
fte necessaw to organise a Party in order that the Congress should attain 

lisHn i;n« strength and serve the country on all the nationa- 

fnrm had indicated. It was with this object that they had decided to 

form this party and they had convened this Conference. 

A Congress Working Committee on the question of the 

discnssion. When that resolution was 
^ objected to certain portion of it. They had failed 

Working Committee of the force of their objec- 
it^onld 1“ considering the matter as to whether 

and Mr Ani^^^nfJPthT n® ®“ ^inderstanding. Bat they had again failed. He 

should be allowed to vote on the Com- 
free&i^mtffht*h?*^‘“® if® mandate of their constituency. They suggested that 
vote on the^ Commi^S who were elected on the Congress tickets to 

aSw M^tad^W fv But that was not done. Next 

Congress ticket should be given free- 
had 5i® oonviction. These were the proposals that they 

oonwa m^^r« w ' a«ked ? But these were not accepted. Of 

Kr.TaS^^om* Committee were good enough to allow him and 

VmW ^^ittee Mid that ^ conviction. Members of the 

also be given the same freedom if the 

Award Tint people had a genuine grievance against the 

fcr^m flfr th^ Mi coMidet this propp^ of the Committee to 

the OoBMiual Mmad wl^\w rSt * * “‘‘^Congressmen not to speak against 

'"“warn AW«Rj, when thpy felt very stron^y against it, was wholly unfair, 
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A Vital Question 

•Believe me” continued Pandit Mal&viya, “that Mr. Aney and myself spent 
many a day to see if there vras any possibility of coming; to an nnaerstanding^ 
before we finally decided to take this step. Having; failed to persuade the Congress 
Working Committee to accept our views, we were faced with the question, “Here 
is the Communal Award. It is the decision of His Majesty’s Government and it 
is argued that we failed to come to a solution and, therefore, the Government 
decision should now be accepted. But this is an entirely wrong proposition. The 
Government blamed us for not bemg able to arrive at any settlement with regard 
to the communal question. But I ssfc you to remember how much the Govern- 
ment contributed towards the failure of the settlement of the question that we 
arrived at on certain occasions. My complaint is not against the Muslim commu- 
nity. I know that some of them are satisfied with what has been given them under 
the Communal Award. But the bulk among them should reaii e in their mind 
that what they have been given is mere tfnpel compared to gold to which they 
were entitled- They have been given separate electorates, a^few more seats here 
and a few more seats there and a few appointments there. The Communal Award 
gives them separate seats, but does it give them any power ? If the Communal 
Award is treated as merely an arrangement for the distribution of seats, it will be 
a great mistake. The Communal Award is the foundation on which the super- 
structure of the future constitution of India will be raised. The provisions of the 
Communal Award lay down the lines upon which the future constitution will be 
built. Narrowness, which is visible in the foundation, will be eloquentlv evident 
when the superstructure is raised. The question of the Communal Award is, 
therefore, a vital question,” 

Pandit Malaviya added that from the time when the Congress came into existence, 
it had^ worked for the establishment of a representative Government, From the year 
1885, it had l^en urging the establishment of a representative institution and a repre- 
sentative institution required a joint electorate. He wanted Sfuslims to remember that 
the system of separate* electorate had not come out of the Muslim brain. In 1908, 
under the inspiration and by^ the help of Government ofiScials, separate electorates 
were introduced and to-day in the year of grace, 19B4, again, it was being insisted 
upoD.^ Separate electorates were extended in places where they were not wanted. 
The National Gongress had not wanted separate electorate. It had been forced 
upon them. They wanted a representative Government, they wanted harmony, 
goodwill and mutual confidence among the people ; they wanted a Government by 
the people, of the people ^ and for the people. But if the people were divided by 
separate electorates, Muslims in one block and Hindus in another, what would be 
the result ? ^ The result would be mutual jealousy, distrust and quarrels. Authority 
after authority had condemned the system of separate electorates. Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford and the Simon Commission spoke against it. Speaking on this 
subject, Mahatma Gandhi had said at the Round Table Conference^ that the Con- 
gress will wander, no matter for how many years, in the wilderness, rather than 
lend itself to a proposal under which the hardy tree of freedom and responsible 
government can never grow. Having all this volume of opinion against separate 
electorates and in favour of joint electorates and particularly with the clear and 
weighty opinions of Mr. Montagu, XiOrd Chelmsford and of the Simon Commission, 
and of the repeated declaration by the Congress against the extension of the system 
of separate electorates, His Majesty's Government not only maintained this, but 
extended the principle of separate electorate in areas where it did not exist. Could 
Nationalist, who locked at^ the question in the proper light, for a moment, 
think of accepting this state of things, the continuance of which, even for a day, 
meant further distrust and suspicion among different communities ? He felt that 
every day^ the national stamina was being weakened and the result would be that 
toe establishment of responsible Government would be prevented, it might be, for 
fifty years, due to the action of members of the British Parliament. 

The firet objection was that it had given Muslims more than they had asked J 
for and had given them a wrong kind of thing. It gave them statutory majority 
with separate electorates. The Nehru Report stated that the “reservation of seats 
for a majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern 
mdependently of toe wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conception of the 
popular government*^’ In the Punjab, Mnhomedans had been given 53 per cent 
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of representation. This meant that these people would be elect^ by jotes of the 
Mnelim electors and not a single Hindu would be entitled to ^em. To 

whom would these people be responsible ? EepresentatiTes, so 7°™'“ . 

responsible to the Muslim electors and not to others. Tins would be Hb 

responsible Government so far as Muslims were con^rned, 
any responsible Government so far as the Hindus, Christiana and others were 
concerned ? No. At present they were living under one Government, ot course a 
foreign Government, but what would they get by means of this communal electo- 
rate ? Not a Government by the people, for the people and of the People hut a 
Government of one community over anothOT. In the Punjab, it ^ 

Government by Muslims of Hindus and in the H* would ^ 

by Hindus of Muslims. Did any patriotic Indian desire that anyone of nis 

countrymen of whatever caste, creed or colour, should be under 

tions? It would not be democracy. It would be a special kind of 
ment. It would be tyranny of one community oyer anot^r 

tism which the Communal Award sought to instal. His . 

therefore, thrust on ^ the country what was strongly opposed by 

Lord Chelmsford, the Simon Commission and by a large body of public opinion 

in India. 


In 1931, the Nationaliet Muslims in India carried on a great campaign through- 
out the country in favour of joint electorate and against seppate electorate, fjengai 
took the lead. The Bengal Legislative Council passed a resolution protesting against 
the Communal electorate and favouring joint electorate. In July 1931, the Congress 
Working Committee framed a scheme of joint electorate for the whole country 
The proposition was that there should be joint electorate in all provinces witn 
reservation of seats for minorities, if they so desired, according to their proportion 
in population. 

'‘Now' if you allow the provisions of the Communal Award to stand, what will 
be the result ask^ the Pandit. “Self-Government will^ not grow- It cannot 
grow under these conditions and the domination of Britain over India will be 
extended for an indefinite length of time, is that what you desire ? Now, what are 
we to do in the situation ? If the Congress Working Committee rejected tne 
Communal Award it would not mean that it demolished separate electorate or that 
it would bring about electorate for all provinces, but it would have shown to the 
Government and to those Muslims who were satisfied with the Communal ^ Award 
that Nationalists, as a whole, were strongly opposed to it. If that feeling was 
created, that would he an assurance that separate electorate would go sooner or 
later- Besides, those, who had been affected by the Communal Award, would have 
the satisfaction that when the Government had done them a wrong, the Congress 
took up their cause and tried to remedy their grievance. That would be a great 
solace to those whose cause had been injured by this Communal Award. Eefusal 
on the part of the Working Committee to express any opinion on it amounts to 
tacit acceptance of the Communal Award, When you say you cannot reject or 
accept the Communal Award, you are departing from the principle of the 
OoDgress. 


Duty Befoee Nationalists 

ask you what is your duty at th^iesent moment. If you leave the matter 
as it is, you imperil national interests. We have tried to persuade the Working 
Committee and we have failed. If we feel convinced in onr hearts that the view 
which has been urged is correct in the interest of the nation as a whole and in 
the interest of Hindus and Sikhs in particular, we should not keep silent but we 
should organise the expression of that opinion. We should make every effort to give 
utterance to the feeling which is surging in the hearts of the people all over the 
country. That is the object of the Nationalist Party. It has been said that this 
will weaken the strength of the Congress. It will not. It will replace the Congres in its 
former position of glory. Are we so senseless that, at this juncture when we aie to fight 
the great Government, _we shall unnecessarily quarrel among ourselves and weaken the 
sttBB ;;th and the prestige of the Congress f If the Congress nas gone wrong, it becomes 
car to bring it to its right position, so that it may establish once again its former 
^oir, Nationalist Party has ^ made it clear in its manifesto that the object 
of tna early is the same as the object of the Indian National Congress, namely, the 
ol ''puma swaraf' (complete independence) by all l^itimate and 
pcacend laeans. Anybody who accepts that posirion becomes a member of this Party. 
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^oybo^who does not accept the portion does not become a memher of the 
f arty. The general rule is almost without exception that anybody who wishes to 
join the Nationalist Party must subscribe to the object of the Indian National 
^^ogress. We have made it clear that our difference with the Congress lies only 
with regard to its attitude towards the Communal Award. I am not standing 
here for those who may have any hesitation to say that their object is complete 
independence. We are entitled to complete independence as much as Englishmen 
are^entitletd to complete independence in their own land. 

^ *Our country is great, ever great with its glorious past. Why should it be 
inferior to any other country on earth in respect of its status ? This country 
of ours should have nothing less than self-government, than complete indepen- 
dence, And since we want it, we want that the Congress should work on the 
principles as it has done in the past and not allow its mind to be swayed by any- 
tamg less than what nationalism demands*’. 


Discussion on Resolutions 

- few well-dressed young men created trouble by seeking to get forcible entiy 
into the Conference Hall before the Nationalist Conference resumed sittings this 
evening. They broke the panes of the windows and tried to rush in, but were 
prompt^ arrested by the police and marched away. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, presiding, read out Hr. Bahindranath Tagore^s 
message condemning the Communal Award and appealing to Hindus and Musal- 
mans to fight the Award- 

^ know I have always disapproved the Communal Award and I hope 
our l^ders yeill join their forces to save from its paralysing grip the poIiti<5d 
integrity of the Nation. 

* letter to Moslems as well as Hindus with the most sincere desire 

u SMtions of the community, I urge that Hindus and Moslems 

snouid sit together dispassionately to consider the Communal Award and its impli- 
cations and arrive at an agreed solution of the communal problem. It is ne^less 
to point out that self-government cannot be based on a communal division and 
separate electorate. No responsible system of Government can be possible without 
uie^ mutual understanding of our communities and united representation at the 
le^slatures. We must concentrate all our forces to evolve better understanding 
and co-operation between the different sections of our people and then by a solid 
foundation for the social and political reconstruction of our motherland. I depre- 
cate all expressions of angry ^ feelings and most strongly appeal to Hindus and 
M^Iems to avoid saying or doing anything that may increase the communal tension 
and fuither postpone understanding between our communities without which there 
can be no peaceful progress in our country,” 


Membeeship op Paety 

Mr, Akhil Chandra Dutta then moved the following resolution : — 

‘*E®olv^ that a party to be called the Congress Nationalist Party be constituted 
Sri.- .on agitation against the Communal Award and the 

W^hite Paper, both in the legislature and outside and of setting up candidates for 
election to the legislatures for the promotion of that object, 

j l^kat every Congressman who subscribes to the object of the party as 

denned above, shall be eligible as a member of the Party. Candidates for election 
to legislature shall be elected from among Congressmen who are members of 
pe Party. In special^ cases, the Party may support a Nationalist as a candidate 
tot election to the legislature, who subscribes to the object of the Party and agrees 
to abide by its _rul^ in the legislature,** 

The mover justified the formation of the new Party and declared that the 
Working Committee’s resolution left them no alternative. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, when rising to second the motion, was heckled bv a 
delegate, who asked who was a Nationalist ? 

Mr» Mehta *; One who stands for the nation. 

* 1 . ^ean to say that those who were against us in the thick of 

the fight will be selected by you ? 

Afr. Mehta ; No, not necessarily, but you cannot claim that any single body 
01 men can alone claim the monopoly of patriotism. ^ ^ 
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C3ontinniag. Mr. Jamnadas Mehta analysed the principle of the White Paper 
and declared that Princes were going to rule them without their being ruled by us 
Jin return. After referring to the various divisions and subdivisions sought to be 
imposed by the White Paper, Mr. Mehta observed that the White Paper gave 
them no financial responsibility* He condemned the recent communal G. O. and 
characterised it as Government'’s election manifesto, further to divide the people and 
ask them to walk into the Government parlour. He could not see what' was in 
the White Paper for them to (juarrel amongst themselves. The Army would be 
reserved. Commerce has been safeguarded and finance would be a department 
without real power* Mr. Mehta then adverted to the special responsibilities vested 
in Governors and the Governor-General and declared that real power would 
continue to vest in a small bureaucracy. Recently during his visit to England a 
Peer had asked him seven times and seven times had he replied to the Peer that 
India would not have anything to do with the White Paper, How can they infuse 
life into a corpse ? 

Mr, Saniosh Kumar Basu, ex-Mayor, put a few questions to the President. He 
asked Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney if it was necessary to start a new 
party for the mere purpose of opposing the Communal Award, especially after 
Gandhiji’s recent pronouncement in favour of allowing a conscience clause. He 
further questioned the wisdom of the third clause in the resolution which permitted 
non-congressmen to come in. There was ^ hardly any prestige left for the Oongr^s 
and were they going to let what little existed to tumble down ? (Cheers and cries 
of hear, hear), Mr. Basu was not accusing non-Congressmen, but what right had 
the party to ask the electorate to return non-Congressmen ? He put these questions 
in a spirit of humility and not of opposition. 

Pa!ndit Malaviya answered the two points raised. Healing with the first ques- 
tion, the President recalled his and Mr. Aney’s attempts to come to some 
understanding with Mahatma Gandhi on this point and said that the Working 
Committee had left it to the Parliamentary Board to exempt those who claimed 
conscientious objection* He was glad that Gandhiji had now expressed himself in 
favour of freedom of vote over the qu^tion of the Communal Award. The Presi- 
dent then called on Mr. N. 0. Kelkar to explain the position. 

Mr. N. C, Kelkar said he had sent a telegram to Gandhiji asking him to avoid a 
catastrophic conflict on the issue of the Award among Congressmen. Gandhiji 
replied that freedom of opinion was offered but rejected. Gandhiji. therefore, asked Mr. 
Elelkar to induce Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney to reconsider the matter and accept 
his position. Mr. Relkar added that freedom of opinion was orginally intended to 
apply only to two people. He thereupon asked Gandhiji why that freedom should 
not apply to others, who claimed conscientious .objection ? Gandhiji’s views meant 
only ^is, that still the Congress Parliamentary Board would have the right of 
rejecting the applications of anti-Communal Award people to stand as Congress 
candidates for the elections, Mr, Kelkar was clear in his own mind that freedom 
of voting was not intended by Gandhiji for more than half a dozen people. 
Mr. Kelkar said that Mr. Aney wanted to be more qualified to speak. 

Mr, M. 8, Aney referred to the Working Committee’s discussions and recalled the 
discnssions there on the question of this conscience clause. Mr, Aney pressed the 
Working Committee to realise that the position taken by it was a virtual repudia- 
tion of the Congress xx>sition and sought to prevent others from expressing their 
opinion. So Mr. Aney and Pandit Malaviya told Gandhiji and his colleagues that 
there was no use of thdr (Mr. Aney and others of his views) staying with the 
Congress Board, nnlew all those returned on the Congress ticket were given free- 
dom of the vote. This would not be accepted by the Committee, which was unwil- 
ling to ex^d the freedom to more than half a dozen people. Mr. Aney d^ared 
that Pandit and he could not accept this limited concession. 

A delegate asked what would become of the Party if the Congress reversed its 
resolution. 


Pajxiif Malaviya said that the question was that having regard to the country’s 
potion over the Communal Award, it was not right to stifle expression of opinion. 
Mwayiyaji added that it ^ would be a bad day for the country, when it questioned, 
m^ngbt of feee expression of opinion. A compromise having failed, what was 
tiM*? duty T They must speak out their minds. That was how he and his collea- 
uiter^^ed their jiuty. _ Malaviyaji assured the ddegates that his personal 
. fSbuidhip remained and would continue to remain cordial. He asked 
m UsumMe to reaose that any vote, of the Assembly would be interpreted by 
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the civilised world as the opinion of India- That was why he pleaded with them 
to see that freedom of opinion was not stifled. The Communal Award sought to 
divide them and they must oppose it tooth and nail. It had been said 
that ^ their cause would sufler if they had no solid majority, Panditji 
said it^ would be a shock to him if the Congress should support the Working 
Committee’s decision. Unless Gandhiji made a personal appeal, Pandit Malaviya 
was confident that the Congress would reverse the Committee’s decision. Answer- 
i ng Mr. Basu’s second point, Malaviyaji declared that if Dr. Ansari had the right 
ol starting a party at Ranchi without consulting the Congress, he hoped that 
others had freedom to start a better organisation. He added that a change in the 
name of the party brought it nearer the Congress. 

Referr mg to his attempts to set up common candidates, Panditji still hoped 
that it would be possible to have common candidates returned unopposed. The 
only difference between the Congress and themselves was in respect of the Com- 
munal Award* Regarding the proposed inclusion of non-Congress Nationalists, 
Panditji said ^hat during his discussions with Gandhiji, before his resignation, he 
had urged the necessity for inclusion of non-Congress Nationalists. Gandhiji bad 
agreed. Pandit Malaviya asked bow they could afford to ignore businessmen, who 
for reasons of commerce, could not subscribe to the Congress creed, although they 
were in sympathy with it. Panditji assured the Conference that while he would 
invite Zsmiudars and businessmen to join the Conference, it would not be right 
to shut them out, because they could not so join. He had sufficient faith in Con- 
greesmen to believe that they could still put up an agreed list of candidates. If 
the Congress would not alter the Working Committee’s resolution, what would be 
their position ? Panditji said that that was a hypothetical question, but it involved 
loyalty to the Congress. At the same time they should not forget that the Con- 
ress was only an instrument of service. “Motherland first, Motherland next, 
Motherland last” was Panditji’s motto. (Cheers). 

The resolution was pat and passed only three dissenting. 

At Pandit Malatiya's instance, the Conference voted an Election Board with 
himself as President, Acharya P, G. Roy as Vice-President, Mr, Aney as Secretary 
and a selection board for.selecting candidates to the' Legislative Assembly. 

White Paper 

Afr. Saiitosh Kumar Basu then moved: “This Conference considers that the 
proposal for constitutional reforms contained in the White Paper is wholly unsatis- 
factory and reactionary, and the Couference is thoroughly opposed to the scheme 
as a Iwhole”. 

Mr. Basu declared that it was a tragedy that the very scheme which was 
supposed to satisfy Indian aspiration had for its underlying feature the whole- 
sale and unalloyed distrust of the Indian people. As he had no doubt in his mind 
the whole scheme was overshadowed by the f principle that Indians should, in 
no event, be trusted with even a modicum of power. He declared that no res- 
pectable country would care to have a scheme such as the White Paper which 
Britain tried to force down on India. 

l/r, D. PI Qokkale, editor of “The Mahratta” seconding the motion, declared 
that the White Paper proposals were a direct negation of the much talked of 
principle of self-determination. Indians had no hand in its framing. Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s was the only hand visible in its being brought forth into the world. No 
one in this country would have anything to do with the White Paper, while it 
sought to make children of the soil aliens in their own country. The resolution was 
unanimously passed. 

CoJiMUNAL Award 

Mr, P. N. Banerjea then moved the next resolution on the Communal Award 
which ran as follows 

“The Conference records its strong disapproval of the Government’s decision on 
the communal problem which has been wrongly called the Communal Award, las it 
retains and extends the evil of separate, communal, class electorates, provides 
statutory majorities with separate electorates which are fatal to the development of 
representation upon a National basis, on which alone a system of responsible 
Government can possibly take root"’. 
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Mr. Banerjea recalled the story of the Communal Award and declared that no 
one agreed to refer the communal question to the arbitration of the British 
Premier. Mr. Eamsay Macdonald, as though with a view to perpetuate the com- 
munal distinctions in political matters, sought to introduce factors which even 
rabid communists on either side had not dared to hope for. He appealed to the 
Conference to oppose the Award tooth and nail.* 

Mr. Aldus Samad, seconding the resolution, made a fighting speech. He 
characterised the Congress Working Committee’s resolution on the subject as 
^sounding the death-knetl of Indian nationalism”. He declared that the position 
taken up by the Working Committee, if accepted by the people, would make the 
realisation of communal unity almost an impossibility, Hs was an enemy of 
communal representation in any shape or form, because it was not only 
anti-national but it was also inconsistent with responsible Government. It 
was true that Mussalmans had gone to legislatures, on a purely communal 
ticket, but had they gained anything thereby ? If communal bickerings and miaunder- 
standings were something of which they could be proud, these were alone 
the pr(MUctB of the principle of separate electorates. The speaker was convinced 
that if the existence of separate electorates on a communal basis was tolerated, in 
any future constitution, it would usher in an era of fratricidal war to escape from 
which would be well nigh an impossibility. ‘‘We want to live in peace”, said 
Mr. Abdua Samad “and not to quarrel over a shadow”. 

Mr. N, Cu Kelhar whole-heartedly associated himself with the resolution and 
declared that the Communal Award, alone, in the field of political documents, was 
without a parallel. The virus of communalism which it sought to introduce 
should be immediately cut out. Otherwise, the growth of a nation would be 
impeded on a permanent scale. 

Pro/. Badhalmmud Miihherjea declared that the Communal Award went against 
the principle laid down by the League of Nations. The minorities in Bengal and 
the Punjab did not want any separate representation. They wanted no protection 
of their interests. Yet the British Premier gave them this Award. The speaker 
believed that no self-respecting Indian could afford to tolerate the Award, which 
sought to devitalise what little nationalism existed in this country. 

Mr. Lalckand Navalrai and Kumar Ganganand Sinha characterised the 
Communal Award as anti-natioual and opposed to the best and lasting interests of 
the country. The resolution was passed. 

Ur. Jogendra Chandra Chahravarty, proposing a vote of thanks to the chair, 
paid a tribute to Pancht Malaviya and said that he had given a correct lead to the 
nation in this moment of crisis. Mr, Ghakravarti, however, emphasised the need 
for coming to some kind of understanding with Mahatma Gandhi. 


Legislative Interference in Eeiigion 

Pandit Malatiya^ received an ovation when be rose to make his concluding 
^’^rks- The Pandit declared that nothing pained him more than to feel compelled 
to tom this new party. He had done his best to avoid it but he could not help 
U. But be would assure his friends that in forming the Party, he was not actuated 
^ any d^irc to promote the interests of one community at the cost of another. 
He and those holding the same views as himself, were actuated by a sense of duty 
to ^e country and to its people — Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis and 
Dixhs mike. Pandit ji declared that it was a failing of the Hindu character that 
even when they knew that disaster was threatening them, they would not stand 
up and fight, ^ca^e they would thereby possibly wound the feelings of others, 
v^^uming irom the Gita, he asked the Conference to fight for a righteous cause. 

Keiemng to the quration of legislative interference in religious and social 
and political inatters, Pandit Malaviya declared that personally he was opposed 
to s^uh interference as it was calculated to lead to all kinds oi complications. He 
ww the recipient of many letters and representations on the subject asking him 

the Party’s programme. He declared that this question was 
Subects Committee but they were unable to arrive at a 
matter. They had, therefore, decided to defer their decision for the 

congratulated the Conference on its businesslike proceedings. 

517® greater pleasure than to come to an under- 
with Mahatma Gandhi and the Working Committee. He still ventured 
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to hope that they would yet fial it pjasible tj run camoioa caudiiates. The Con- 
ference was then dissolr^. 


CONGRESS NATIONALISTS AND THE REFORMS SCHEME 

The Congress Nationali-jt leLd^rs. af*ar three days' deliberations held at Benares 
on the 26th. to 28th. December 1934 adopted the following resolatioos 

The Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party c:)asider the J. P. C. 
Report as wholly unsatisfactory and unacceptable. The recomiuendations of the 
J. P, C* do not transfer real power from the hands of the British Government, to 
those of the people of this country, either at the Centre or in the Provinces but 
by investing the Governor-General and Governors with dictatorial powers in 
special responsibilities and discretionary powers reduce Cabinets and legislatures to 
a state of helplessness and thereby render the whole scheme a mockery of repre- 
sentative government. The recommendations are obviously designed to perpetuato 
foreign domination and facilitate economic exploitation of the country by providing 
a number of reservatioas, restraints and safeguards. The scheme of representation 
is based on an anti-national communal decision, which, by its spirit of communa- 
lism, will not merely hinder the growth of nationalism but render altogether impo- 
ssible all healthy progress towards the goal of Puma Swaraj, within a measurable 
distance of time- The Working Committee is clearly of the opinion that it 
would be better for the country to continue, if necessary, for some time longer 
under the existing constitution, highly defective though it is, than accept the cons- 
titution recommended by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 

The Working Committee of the Congress Natfonalist Party regrets that, in utter 
disregard of the great volume of public opinion existing ia the country among 
Hindus, Sikhs, Indian Christians, Nationalist'Muslims and others, the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee endorsed the communal decision of His Majesty's Government. 

. The Working Committee is firmly of the opinion that the system of representa- 
tion based on separate electorates which the so-called Communal Award has recom- 
mended is glaringly unjust particularly to Hindus, is anti-national and constitutes 
an insuperablj ob3tflol3 to the establl'^hment of popular self-government and can, 
therefore, never be acceptable to the people of this country. 

The Working Committee strongly controverts the opinion of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee that ia the existing circumstances of the country, communal 
representation must be accepted as inevitable. The statement of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee “that there is among almost all the communities in India (not 
excepting the Hindus) a very considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award *'ifi 
^roneous and misleading^' and that the observation of the Joint Parliamentary 
(Jmmittee that if any attempt is now made to alter or modify it (the Award) 
the consequence would be disastrous” is incorrect and manifestly unfair. 

In view of the vital importance of the question and of the fact that the Joint 
Parhamentary Committee has taken such a mistaken view of public opinion in 
India m regard to the Communal Award, the Working Committee appeals to the 
people to carry on a ceaseless campaign against the Award until it is replaced by 
a scheme based on a joint electorate on the lines recommended by the Working 
Committee cf the Indian National Congress in 1931. 

The Working Committee appeals to the people to hold public meetings all 
over the country qu January 27, 1935, and give united public expression to their 
feelmgs of opposition and resentment in relation to the Communal Award, 

Resolved that an All-IndU Anti-Communal Award Conference be held at Delhi, 
on February lb and 17, 1935 of representatives from every part of the country to 
the country s opinion against the Communal Award, 
t Working Committee of the Congress Nationalist Party invites all sections 
^ the people to uoire in opposing proposals contained in the Government of India 
Jsiil now before Parliament and in taking steps to prepare a scheme of national 
self-government which will be acceptable to all communities in India and will best 
serve ana protect the interests of the country. 



Tbe National Liberal Federation 

Opening Day — Poona — 2Stli. December 1934 

The Sixteentli Session of the National Liberal Federation of India assembled 
at the Gokhale Hall, Poona on the 28th. December 1934. A large number of dis- 
tinguished visitors attended the opening session and all notable Liberal leaders, 
besides many leaders throughout India were present. The Reception Committee 
consisting oi 200 members had made excellent arrangements for the conduct of 
the session. The total number of delegates attending the session was nearly 400. 

The president-elect. Pandit Hirdayanath Kunx^ru, was accorded a "warm recep- 
tion at the entrance to the Gokhale Hall and led to the platform. 

The programme opened \^ith prayer and welcome songs by students of Gandharva 
Maha Vidyalaya. Then Mao Bahadur B. B, Kale, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, delivered the welcome address. 

The formal election of the President was then proceeded with. Proposing 
Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru to the Chair, Sir Chimanlal said that it was just 
45 years agoj in 1889, that he attended the National Congress first and that an 
impresBive speech was delivered there by Pandit Runzru’s late lamented father. 
A worthy son of a worthy father, Pandit Hirdayanath was giving his best to the 
Servants of India Society. He had given himself to the cause of the country. 

Mr. Jatindranath Basu, retiring President of the Liberal Federation, seconding, 
said that Pandit Kunzru, though comparatively young, was thoroughly experienced 
in public life and when important changes were coming, it was good they were 
having a young man to guide their deliberations. 

Mr. T. B, Vmkatarama Sastri said that this session of the Federation was a 
momentous one, for they had to decide whether they were going to accept a new 
constitution which they did not know where it would lead them to or they were 
going to be content with the old constitution itself. Mr. Venkatarama Sastri further 
said that Pandit Hirdayanath Kunzru was both young and old and this was his 
25th year of bis membership of the Servants of India Society. 

Mr. C. F. CkintaTnoni said that Pandit Kunzru, son of Pandit Ayodhyanath 
Kunzru, a studeut uuder Mr. Gokhale and a colleague of the Rt. Hou, Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, had made his mark for thoroughness of work and his grasp of 
principles and fundamentals was very great. He had evinced great interest in the 
tlm cause of Overseas Indians and had been connected with so many public orga- 
iiisations for the benefit of the people that he was eminently fit to preside over 
the day’s session. Mr. Chintamani added : **Every waking hour of his life is dedicated 
to cause of the country,” His work in the United Provinces at the helm of 
the Harijan Sevak Sangha was well known. Pandit Kunzru’s moderation was 
animated moderation. To Pandit Kunzru “moderation is not weakness ; violence is 
not strength and vulgarity is not independence.” 


Mr. Kale^s Welcome Address 

welcome address, Bao Bahadur B. B. Kale, Chairman of 
imd observS** criticised the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report 

Committee have taken the survey contained in the Statutory Commi- 

the text book of their investigation, it is no wonder 
vitiated in as much as the Simon Commission had been 
frfwn tViA such m^erate element as the Liberals and therefore suffered 

ftbaenfiA With practically exparte evidence in the 

and jY^®ws of DOD-communal recognised political organisations 

^id thus lacking in that disinterested and 

cooLn heSf^^hA much stress on the age-old anta- 

Mahomedan communities with numerous exclusive 
W th rigid divisions of caste and therefore it says communal representa- 
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tion must be accepted. Mr. Kale proceeded to show by quoting from the history 
of the Marathas by the late Justice Ranade that during the period immediately 
preceeding the British conquest, there had been achieved a liberalisation in the 
religious thoughts of the people and the spirit of tolerance engendered with the 
result that the communities were acting in a friendly spirit towards each other 
owing to the advent of the protestant movements inaugurated by Saints and 
Prophets, both Hindu and Mahomedan— a movement which bore a curious parallel 
to the history of the Reform movement which had sprung upon Western Europe 
at the same time. There was a tendency towards the reconciliation of the two 
races in mutual recognition of the essential unity of Rama and Rahiman in the 
17th and 18‘h centuries. After the advent of the British Rule the labours of men 
like Raja Ram Mohon Roy of Bengal and Mr. Justice Ranade of Bombay largely 
contributed to the social and rel‘gioua amelioration of the people and these wore 
continued by workers like the late Dr. Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr, Gokhale. 

Communal Awaed 


Mr. Kale then dealt with the genesis of the communal problem and quoting 
from the note to appendix V of the Simon Commission Report, showed how the 
separate representation of Mahomedana in the Councils of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms was not intended as a step in the direction of establishment of Parlia- 
mentary Government of India, how the Lucknow Pact should not and cannot be 
quoted as justification of the continuance of separate electorates, which have been 
condemned as vicious and unsound from time to time in various documents, both 
official and non-official, nor was it correct to say that India itself had deliberately 
chosen this road to responsible government, for it was the British authorities who 
were primarily responsible for pointing out this wrong road in 1909. This last 
remark, he added, might well be applied to the so-called Communal Award of 1933. 
He asked if the British Government are said to be trustees looking to the welfare 
of the people of India, is it not their plain duty not to do anything which is 
wrong in principle and opposed to all canons of responsible Government ? Are 
they not committing a breach of their trust by continuing the vicious system when 
experience has shown that separate electorates since their introduction have tended 
to emphasise the differences and increase the tension between the communities ? Is 
it not a commentary on their professions that they are leading us on the right 
path of self-government ? The defect of communal representation in the consti- 
tution affects the fundamental and basic principle in any constitutional advance 
towards full^ responsible Government,” He regretted that no constituent powers 
had been ^ given to the Legislatures of India for removing this and other defects 
nor any time limit put on this. He challenged the statement made in the Report 
/‘tliere is among almost all the communities in India (not excepting the 
Hindus) a very considerable degree of acquiescence in the Award.” Mr. Kale asked 
if the communal^ decision was not a strange commentary on the professions 
made by the British authorities that they are leading us on the path to real 
self-government, while perpetuating conditions antagonistic to it. 

Much is made of the differences amongst ns and want of agreement is put 
forward as an excuse for refusing even moderate demands, added Mr. Kale. Assu- 
ranc^ were_ given that the agreement reached at the R. T. C. will be the basis of 
the Legislative proposals. When however efforts were made by the Indian dele- 
gation associated with the J. P. C. to crystalise Indian moderate public opinion 
and as a resuit a joint memorandum was submitted by persons representing all 
communities and interests and embodying moderate demands, the report has not 
accepted any of their suggestions. 

The speaker next dealt with some observations made in the Report that the Indian 
soil IS not suited Jo a responsible form of Government, that there has been no 
s^a sown in it which could be developed. He pointed out to the existence of 
« ® villige institutions iifce the Panchayats even during the time 

ot_t^ Peshwas, the immediate predecessors of the British (Government, which con- 
u amazing potentiality for Swaraj : and in the Maratha confederacy, 

whi^ replaced by British Rule, there was the seed of a federated India. 

Mr.^ explained the Liberal creed and showed how it represented the centre 



«v.f *«, uavi encouraged communalism and 
thus retarded the progress of broad, sound principles among the people. 
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Alludinff to communistic tendencies in the country, the speaker said that the seed 
of Communism ought not to be allowed to be sown in this country. No encouragement 
should be given to political agitation intended to exploit the misery and distress of the 
people who must be prevented from falling a prey to Communistic ideas by con- 
certing measures for relieving the oppresseo and distressed and improving their 

economic condition. t -t. i 

He also referred to the need for intensive propaganda by the Liberal party of 

their principles to awaken the people to a sense of their duties as citizens. 


J. P. 0. Bepoet 

In conclusion, Mr. Kale referred to some of the subjects dealt with in the J. P. 

0. Report and remarked that Dominion Status ought to find a place in the New 
Constitution Act, having regard to the declarations made by the Viceroy and 
the Prime Minister of England. Finance, he said, is the key to the working of the 
whole machinery of Government. But in the proposals of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee there ia nothing about the regulation of the military expenditure, 
nothing about the nationalisatiou of the Army within a definite and fixed period, 
nothing about reduction of strength of British troops ; then again, nothing is to 
be found about the revision of the salaries of the Civil Servants. No reform of 
finance, he continued, is likely to be of any benefit to the taxpayer which does 
not start from a thorough overhauling from the top of the scale and establishment 
of the Civil and Military Departments of the Government in_ India, It is time 
we realise the futility of liberalising and refining our Constitution as long as 
oflSeial opinion refuses to evolve. 

Mr. Kale also referred to the fiscal and economic aspect of the proposals and 
showed how the Indian legislature will have in the future no opportunity or right 
of judging the question of English trade preference on its merits. Further, he 
complaint that there was no scope for India to adopt most effective methods of 
national, economic regeneration adopted at present by other countries. In this 
state of things, the only remedy left open to us, he said, is to make efforts to 
encourage our own industries by buying our home-made articles even at some 
sacrifice. Mr. Kale was disappointed to find no constituent powers given to our 
legislature and the procedure suggested even for small amendments is far too 
cumbrous and unsatisfactory. Mr, Kale concluded by quoting from the Upanishads 
two verses advising people to awake, arise, approach and take advice of the worthy 
and work and labour together and not hate one another, 

Pt. Kunzru's Presidential Address 

In his address, the President Pandit Sriday Nath Kunzru dealt'at length with the 
declarations of his Majesty’s Government and of their responsible Ministers and 
representatives regarding the goal of Indian policy and showed that goal was till 
lately definitely envisaged as Dominion Status. IJnfortunately, however, that goal 
had receded into the background and significantly enough, there was no reference 
at all in it to Dominion Status as the goal. Proceeding, the President discussed in 
detail, the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. He said: 

Joint Select Committee’s Recommendations 

^Tn considering the constitutional proposals, I shall devote myself largely to an 
examination of the new features introduced into the White Paper by the Committee. 
The outliDPS of the constitution adumbrated in the White Paper are well-known. 
EesponsibiUty at the centre^ will be conceded only if an All-India Federation em- 
bracing the States is established. The States will be entitled to one*third of the 
Mts in the Federal Assembly and forty per cent of the seats in the Federal 
of States and their representatives will be nominated by the princes, The 
Bntiw Indian representatives in the Federal Assembly will be returned to 
incfuob in the ministry representatives of Indian States and the minorities. The 
loirer Muse will not be supreme even in financial matters. The upper house, whose 
Miia relatively to the Assembly, will be much larger than that recommended by the 
tl*** Fwochiw Gommittee> will have equal authority in respect of financial legis- 
uAm wt will have tM power, on the initiative of the legislature, and, in view of 
vos nit a ftf i ia tt powesa of the upper house, It is needless to add that even tMs nomi- 
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nal responsibility will not be owed exclusively to the popular house, if one naay 
dare call the F^eral Assembly by that name. Neither the executive nor the legisla- 
ture under this system will be prone to indulge in rash innovation or undue self- 
assertion : but to guard against all possible dangers the Governor-General will be 
armed with extensive powers, to overrule both. He will have the ultimate authority 
in all matters relating to law and order and he will virtually guide financial ana 
commercial policy though finance and commerce are transferred subjects. The 
administration of railways will be practically under his control, and special measures 
intended to develop Indian trade and commerce may be vetoed by him on the 
ground that they appear to discriminate against Britishers, To assist him in the 
exercise of his financial authority, he will have at his elbow, it addition to the 
I. 0. S. Financial Secretary, a finacial adviser who will be independent of the 
ministry, and who like the* British advisers of the Egyptian Government may draw 
all real power in his hands. With necessary modifications, the election of legisla- 
tures and the formation of ministries in the provinces will take place in accoraaoce 
with the system at the centre. Three provinces are to enjoy the privilege of having 
second chambers which will be formed on a communal basis and elected on a high 
property franchise, so that they may be specially qualified to champion the interests 
of the masses. The Governor, as far as practicable, will have powers similar to 
those given to the Governor- General except in respect of finance, and will be speci- 
ally responsible for the internal administration and discipline of the police. The 
Indian Civil and Police Services, the iron frame on which Governors-General and 
Governors may always lean for supijort, will remain, as at present, under the control 
of the Secretary of States and Britishers will continue to be recruited to them in 
existing proportions. Even orders relating to the transfer and posting of oflScers. 
belonging to them will, as now, require the personal concurrence of the Gevernor. 
The system of recruitment to both these services will be enquired into five years 
after the commencement of the Constitution Act, and action on the results 
of this enquiry will be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. 

A cabinet minister recently said that the new machinery of government contained 
every safeguard that the wit of man can devise. How true this is, is shown by the 
brief description which has just been given of the White Paper scheme. It is 
admirably devised to encourage inaction and prevent change. Whatever the intentions 
of authors may have been, it embodies a static conception of society and indicates 
fear of the unknow future. 

Not satisfied with the formidable barriers opposed by these arrangements to the 
growth of nationalism and the advance of democracy or the development of a spirit 
of independence in ministers and legislators, the Committee makes suggestions which 
will destroy the national character of the Federal Assembly, curtail its powers, 
further strengthen the forces of privilege and conservatism ; humiliate the provin- 
cial ministers and make the Governor the virtual dictator of his province. 

With regard to the central ^ constitution, the Committee recommends indirect 
election to the British India section of the Federal Assembly, the election of the 
Council of State by provincial upper chambers or bodies analogous to them, a 
novel method which has been rightly described as fantastic by Lord Salisbury and 
the elevation of the Council of State to a position of equality with the Assembly iu 
the matter of the voting of demands. The Council of State will not be subject to 
dissolution. Its members will be elected for nine years but only one-third of them 
will retire at a time. 

In the provincial domain, while making it clear that it should not “be under- 
stood as reporting against the introduction of the system of indirect election in the 
future ’ for the popular house, ^ it agrees to direct election but recommends the 
establishment of second chambers in the Madras and Bombay presidencies. Besides, 
it makes three ^ proposals for^ increasing the already enormous powers of the 
Governor and giving him additional control over the maintenance of iaw and order. 
Any alteration of the Police Act and such of the regulations made under it as “in 
his opinion relate to or affect the organisation or discipline of the police^' should 
require the previous sanction of the Governor. The records of the provincial 
Intelligence Department should not be shown to any officer, not even the Home 
member of the Government, outside the police force without the permission of the 
Governor, It is instructive to note here that it has been proposed that the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, which is now under the Home Department, should be attachsd 
to one of the Goveinor-Geuerars Beserved Departments, 
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Even without assuming control of the entire government, the Governor may in 
order to cope with crimes of violence, the object of which is to overthrow Govern- 
znent, take charge of such departments as he thinks necessary and appoint an 
ofScial to be his mouthpiece in the Legislature. In the case of Bengal, it has been 
recommended that, unless the situation improves before the introduction of provin- 
cial autonomy, the Governor should be directed in his Instrument of Instructions, 
to exercise immediately the powers referred to above. The Committee further con- 
templates that, in the event of a breakdown of the constitutional machinery, the 
Governor should have the power even to suspend the legislature and administer 
the province without it. 

In addition to this, the convention which conceeded fiscal freedom to India in 
principle in accordance with the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, 1919, has been virtually abrogated. The 
Guvernor-General is to be empowered by statute to prevent imports from England 
from being treated in a manner which he may regard as discriminatory. 

As regards the Indian Civil and Police Services, which will be the guardians of 
British power in this country, the obligations to institute and enquire into the 
system of recruitment to them five years after the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution has been done away with, and as regards the Army, the Committee makes 
the startling observation, that “the problem of Indianisation does not appear to ns to 
be essentially related to the constitutional issues with which we are concerned.” 


Centeal Legislatuee 

Of the retrograde recommendations made by the Committee the proposal for the 
the election of the representatives of British India to the Federal Assembly by the 
provincial lower house is easily the most retrograde. The abandonment of direct 
election was recommended by the Simon Commission. The Government of India, 
ho^veyer, after a full examination of the matter, "arrived at a conclusion unfavourable 
to this proposal. They were so impressed by the disadvantages of indirect election, 
confusion of electoral issues, danger of corruption, etc. that they wrote to the Secre- 
ts^ of State in their despatch on the Simon Commission's report, ‘On the sum of 
th^ considerations, we would ourselves incline to the conclusion that a method 
whereby the Assembly would be wholly or mainly constituted by indirect election 
would not be suitable. The certain objections do not seem to us to outweigh the 
possible disadvantages”. They dissented from the Commission’s view that if the 
'eectre was to develop on Federal lines the representation of the provinces as such 
iw S Assernbly was almost necessary for the participation of the States 
ima held that /even if the States did enter Assembly, it does not appear to us to 
TO ne^sa^ that the method of representation of the States and the provinces of 
^nush India inust be uniform”. While admitting the disadvantages arising from 
the unwieldy size of the constituencies and pointing out that direct election had not 
yielded all that was expected of it, they still believed that “the balance of the 
argument is in favour of the maintenance of direct election” and added that “in 
any case we feel that the method of election is essentially a matter on which the 
consiaered judgment of Indian opinion should have great weight”. 

W^n the matter was considered by the Round Table Conference, the delegates 
isnti^ India were unanimous in desiring the retention of the system of direct 
tt^Uon. The Lothian Committee, after examining all possible bases for the revision 
TOtne iMciuse, endorsed the Indian view and the White Paper retained direct 
election for the Federal Assembly. 

however, taken a different view, and decided, contrary to 
^ of authority and the wishes of Indians to reverse the system 

S bas been in force since 1920. Broadly speaking, it will be true 

^be Conservative Members of the Committee. The 
1 \ ®y®tem of direct election have been considered over and over again 
mIaJF weight has been given to them at every investi- 

CojnmittM itself says, the system “has worked on the whole 
] A ™ •. . present at least, the increase in the strength of the 

t twpwt make the constituencies more manageable and contact 

t ^ hA iWi? voters easier. Future difficulties may well be left 

* Indian ministers themselves. If the problems created by size 

W> Australia and the United States, there ie 

to Buppoee that they will prove msoluble in India. 
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In any case, the disadvantages of indirect election are at present graver than those 
of direct election, and indirect election to the lower house is without a parallel in 
existing federal constitutions. In view of the shifting composition of the provincial 
l^alature, the members elected by them in practice will not be accountable for 
their conduct to anybody. In the beat of circumstances, they will owe less respon- 
sibility to their electors than what the members elected under the present system 
owe to theirs. 

Besides if a party captures the provincial councils, it will automatically control 
the election of the provincial representatives to the Federal Assembly. Again, the 
fear of corruption under the system recommended by the Committee caninot be 
r^arded as imaginary. As eight or nine votes may suffice for securing election 
to the Assembly, there will be a strong temptation to improper methods. It is 
stated in a recently published book that, in the old days when the Senate of the 
United States of America were elected by the State legislatures and corruption, 
open and organised, was consequently rife, a member of this august body, on a 
roll-call answered “not guilty”. The ludicrous incident contains a warning which 
it will be perilous for us to ignore. 

The gravest objection to the proposal of the Committee is that, if it is adopted, 
the Assembly will cease to be symbol of national unity or a force making for the 
consolidatiqu of national strength. If the Assembly becomes the representative of 
provincial interests, the country will be morally split up into isolated parts and 
there will be no organ for the expresssion of the national will. Besides, it is our 
experience that in matters concerning our political status, the views of the elected 
Assembly alone have counted for anything. For instance, when one tor two provin- 
cial councils declined to co-operate with the Simon Commission, their action 
scarcdy created a ripple either in India or England. Its effect was purely local. 
But when the Assembly adopted the same course, the blow it struck for the self- 
respect of the nation resounded throughout the country and Great Britain, It is 
because it draws its strength from_ the people that it has the moral authority to 
speak for the nation. If direct election, wnich is the source of its vitality, !is done 
away with, its power and prestige will come to an end, and the only weapon which 
the constitution places^ at our disposal for carrying on the national hght will be 
broken. Indirect election will thus be a national calamity of the first magnitude. 
It will disperse oar forces and leave us without a rallying centre. fWe shall have 
no means of keeping the attention of the nation fixed on issues relating to the 
realisatmn of self-government and bringing pressure to bear on the authorities to 
make them yield to the national will. 

All sections in the country are united in condemning the Committee’s retrograde 
recommendation. Its disastrous consequences from the point of "view of Indian 
interfflts are realised by all political parties. In fighting against it we would be 
fighting for our life.^ I feel that if direct election goes all is lost. It is much 
b^ter for us to remain as we are than be under a constitution which adds to other 
obj^tionable features the heavy handicap of indirect election for the Assembly. 

a eonstitution cannot bring us fre^om. It can only lead to our further 
eDslavement. 


Council of State as constituted, in accordance with the Committee’s scheme, 
will be one of the most oligarchical bodies known to any constitution. It may 
t ^ ^ than the old United States Senate to be known as Millionaire’s 

club. It wul represent donbt-distilled conservatism. Ideas of political independence or 

s^ial justice, if at all able to cross its threshold, will never thrive in its 
atmosphere. 

It has been moposed that such a body should be the equal of the Assembly in 

every rMpect and have c^ordinate^ authority with it eveu in respect of the budget. 

IDiis will certainly not be an aid to the development of responsible government. 

In France, says Finer, such a system has not ded to the growth of In adequate 

sense of r^ponsibiiity among the iwpular representatives or encouraged the forma- 
tion or stanlo and wpil*npniif>n noi^fTaa d — * ^ 4 



* . ^ — responsibility 

promises on the Senate. 

witridd" completely emothered by being 
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pEOViNcrAL Government 

Indian public opinion has been opposed to the establishment of second chambers 
in the provinces. It is unfortunate that the Provincial Constitution Sub -Committee 
of the First Bound Table Conference, recommended _ their creation in the IT. P., 
Bihar and Orissa and Bengal, but it advised that this should not be done in any 
other province unless opinion in the province favoured such .a step, A resolution 
recommending the creation of a second chamber in Madras was placed before^ the 
Madras Legislative Council in November, 1932, but it was defeated. Opinion 
generfidly in the province also impears to be opposed to a second chamber. The 
opinion of the Bombay Legislative Council was not invited on the subject, yet the 
Joint Select Committee has saddled Madras and Bombay with second chambers. 
Conservatism has been buttressed up everywhere. 

The White Paper conferred large powers on the Governor in relation to provin- 
cial administration and endowed him with full authority to deal with matters 
relating to the maintenance of Law and Order and the efficiency of the police. It 
seemed hardly possible to go further without making law and order a reserved 
subject, but the white Paper proposals did not satisfy the Indian Police Service, 
which with the help of the di^ards carried on a vigorous agitation in order to 
have the powers of the Ministers further curtailed. It placed its views before 
the Committee and in its Memorandum put forward proposals which amounted to 
the suppression of the future Home Member by the Inspector-General, The moat 
important of these suggestions have been accepted by the Committee. 

In several provinces Indians have been in charge of the Police department and 
no complaint has ever been made that they did anything to undermine ^ the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the police force or misused the confidential information 
which they obtained in their official capacity. If they have shown a full sense of 
responsibility in administering the Police department, there is not the slightest 
excuse for treating them as political suspects iu future. It may be desirable that 
the internal administration of the police should be left in the hands of the head 
of the department. Bat that the Governor should be given a special power to 
refuse his assent to the amendment of the Police Acts, in force in the province, 
or of snch rules made under them as in his opinion afiect the organisation or disci- 
pline of the police, is a gross reflection on Indian capacity and character and 
highly undesirable iu the interests of discipline. The Inspector-General of Police 
wUl have free access to the Governor and will thus have an opportunity of influenc- 
ing his mind. The Governor’s decision to .act against the views of the Ministry 
will presumably be based on representations made by him. The Inspector-General 
would thus be sitting in judgment on the Home Member and the position of the 
latter would be intolerable. The recommendation that the Governor should be 
wked in his Instrument of Instructions to direct that no records relating to 
int^ligence r^arding terrorism should not be disclosed to any officer outside the 
provincial police force without his sanction, is another indication of the position 
which provincial Ministers will occupy under the new constitution. They are to be 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order, but they must obey unquestion- 
in^y the behests of the Governor. The excuse that the informants and agents 
would not feel seenre that their identity mighty not be revealed if the Minister 
immediately concerned could send for the records of the Intelligence Department 
will not bear a moment’s examination. Indian Home Members nave, as rale, 
refrained from finding out the names of the persons through whom the Intelligence 
D^nrtment obtained information. But they have a right to examine the records 
and have sometimes done so. It has never been hint^ yet that this has hampered 
the Intelligenoe Department in obtaining secret information. There is therefore no 
suppose that the continuance of the existing practice will cause any 
^nme h^after. To place a restriction of this kind is to lower the future Home 
Memb^, in the estimation of his subordinates, and to make the situation galling 
to a Minister with the least r^pect, 

analogy of England where the names of the informants are not commnni- 
cam eve^O Ae Minist^ most directly concerned cannot be applied to India at 

Minister who, it is understood, has access to all secret recorde 
» tmau Cabinet whose members stand or fall together. The Governor 

y y a position in relation to the Ministry and action taken at the 

the GoyeraOT by the Minister responsible for Law and Order would 
Wrowy eoQipinnnifie his position before the public* The position of the Minister 
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nnder the Committee’s recommendatioos coastitaies a triomph for Ae F. S. 
I have good reasons for believing that encouraged by its victory it is trying to 
secnre acceptance of the rest of the proposals it placed before the committee, hut 
which have not been dealt with in its report. 

The Central Intelligence Bureau, apart from co-ordinating the information 
received from provincial intelligence departments, works for various departments 
of Government snch as the Army and the Foreign Affairs departments, but it is 
controlled by the Home department of the Government of India. The Committee 
recommends that it should be in future be removed from the control of the Home 
department and attached to one of the reserved departments. This is another proof 
of the inveterate distraat with which the authorities regard the future Indian 
Ministers, whether at the centre or in the provinces. 

It has been proposed by the Committee that the Governor may assume charge 
of any department of the Government if he thinks that it is necessary to do so 
to put down terrorism. The implications of this proposal have not been clearly 
pointed out. At present if the Governor is not satisfied that the Ministers are 
taking such action as circumstances require, it is open to him to ask them to make 
room for another Ministry, If he canhot find any Ministry which will support 
him a constitutional crisis will have occurred and he will have the right under the 
Constitution Act to assume to himself all such powers as may appear necessary to 
him to carry on the government. Bat the committee appears to contemplate that 
the Ministers will remain in office even after the Governor has withdrawn any 
department from their control. How any Ministi^ can retain the confidence of the 
le^slature Jby accepting so fanmihating a position it is hard to see. It is to be 
hoped that the Ministers will have sufficient self-respect not to remain in office 
when they are distrusted and slighted. 

The existence of terrorism^ in Bengal should not be allowed to interfere with the 
normd operation of provincial autonomy. The existing unrest is due largely to 
the dissatisfaction in the country with the present form of government. The satis- 
faction of the aspirations of the people is the only way of putting an end to it. 
The speedy transter of power to Indian hands is therefore urgently required in 
Bengal. To make the abnormal conditions that prevail there an excuse for the 
retention of control over essential branches of administration by the Governor 
would be to play into the bands of the terrorists. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tion is based on a very short-sighted policy. The denial of provincial autonomy 
to Bengal will be no remedy for the present situation. 

Financial Eestuictions 


central legislature nor the ministers under the new regime are 
hkely to be imbued with a passion for reform they might have been trusted to 
discharge their responsibilities with fairness and prudence, but their financial 
powers have been severely restricted, bill relating to coinage or currency can 

SS ^ except with the previous sanction of the Governor-General. 

Ifie White Paper placed the same restriction on the introduction of a bill dealing 
with the powers and duties of the Federal Reserve Bank in relation to the arrange- 
ment of currency and exchange. The Joint Select Committee has gmie 
further and recommended that '‘any amendment of the Reserve Bank or any 

legislation affecting the constitmion and functions of the bank should require 

the prior sanction of the Governor-General in his discretion.” The Governor-General 

® preserve the financial stability 

him empowered to appoint a Pinaneial Adviser to 

discharge of his responsibilities, who will take the place of the 

const^fnSon. * who will disappear with the promulgation of the new 

•o to. the Governor-General in regard to the budget are so wide 

as to leave only a nominal anthonty to the Indian Finance Minister of the future. 

t^®e®oeehle grounds have been put forward to show that the Indian Ministers 
nn canons of finwcial prudence and inflict irreparable injury 

England. The restrictions placed on 
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It IS inevitable that the prospect of transfer of po\ 7 er from British to Indian 
hands should rouse apprehension in the minds of British capitalists with regard 
protection of their trading rights and the capital invested by them in India* 
Ine matter was discussed at considerable length in the conference and committees 
that tooh place iroin_ 1930-32, but it was considered almost entirely with reference 
T j. of individual Britishers or British companies, trading in and with 

^dia. Ihe question of trading relations and tariff arrangements between India and 
hiDgland never came within the purview of serious discussion. The White Paper 
was silent on^ the subject. The^ Associated Chambers of Commerce in their evidence 
neiore the Joint Select Committee made no reference to it. The Secretary of State 
Stu-* ^ memorandum before the Committee revising and enlarging the 

Wnite^ raper proposals ^ relating to commercial discrimination, but, there was not 
the faintest suggestion in them that Indo-British trade should be accorded special 

protection. Xhat question figured only in the evidence of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Committee has added to the resentment, deep and. wide, which the 
^cessive commercial^ restrictions placed by the White Paper on India's power to 
develop her economic resources in the interests of her children gave rise to by 
r^omme^ing interference with the fiscal autonomy of India. It has recommended 
that the uovernor- General should be empowered by statute to prevent the adoption 
of measures or administrative which would subject British goods im- 

ported into British India from the TJnited Kingdom to discriminatory or penal 
treatment , ihe assurance that the Governor-General's power to intervene would 
pe iimitea to r^trictiona the object of which was not to promote the economic 
mterests of India but to injure those of the TTnited Kingdom, does not in any 

step taken by it, 

^ light is thrown on the meaning of the word **penal” by the evidence 
or the Manchest^ Chamber of Commerce. In the memorandum submitted by it a 
oemana was made for the insertion of some safeguard in the constitntion against 
the possibility of le^slation ^‘unduly penalising the British export trade". In reply 

committee had in mind action “spitefully intended to do 
interests or which is political in its motives", its representative 
mean spitefully, sir, but we meant some legisla- 
^ fipecifc duty on plain grey goods which is now 4 and 
pound, which entirely prevented our competing in those 
£J?mpnt Doarket , Thig shows that the Chamber with the British Gov- 

merely to disallow measures deliberately intend^ 
the Indian inarket^^^^^^^ secure a position of advantage for Lancashire in 

nf "winlAm-f British and Indian traders should be regulated on the basis 

the ^ demand. But it is to be noted that 

for Jho England. India cannot adopt special measures 

Dreferenhfti industry unless the British Government accord 

^misnsA Britishers m England. To call such a relation reciprocal is 

British trA/TA ^ Indians carrying on business in England and 

^fn^ nf f ® developed that England will never feel 

between interests vis-a-vis India. Eeciprocity 

of the Iftttp/fA ^ tbmfore mean the subordination of the interests 

done to Britiah desire that any injustice should be 

should not every right to ask that vested interests 

suouid not constitute a permanent barrier to our development. 

. CrvTL Services 

that recruit^nt Bound Table Conference recommended 

future K“S hani n? fi^^ should in 

be from and that judicial officers should 

both these recommemifttfAna i Service. The White Paper rejected 

lAouW eontinue to be Secreatry ot State for India 

iwcards the controlling authority for those services, 

the Oisthtg system civilians to judicial offices it not merely kept up 

»«Bt Ml Juatm Service officers eligible for appoint- 

•• UM«f /astro of a High Court. It maintained the status quo even with 
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regard to the recraitment of lodians and Europeans were to be reornited to the 
Indian Civil and Police Services in the proportions laid down by the Lee Commission. 

It however made two new proposals in this connection. A statutory enquiry should 
be held into the question of the future recruitment for these services five years 
after the introduction of the new constitutional order, and action on the results of 
this country should be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. The 
Committee has endorsed the recommendatiou of the White Paper regarding the 
system^ of recraitment but has proposed that the question of the recruitment of Indians 
in India_ in the prescribed proportions for both these services should be considered by 
His Majesty^s Government, As regards the statutory enquiry it has recommended 
that no date should be fixed for it. It should be left to the Government of the 
day to decide whether the proper time for an enquiry has come. 

The White Paper shows that the only persons whom the higher authorities have 
confidence in are the Governor-General and the Governors. If as the trusted 
agents of Parliament they are to have adequate power to exercise their authority 
the system of recruitment must be of such a character as to enable them to control 
the officers connected with those services on which the administration of the country 
depends in a special measure. As full reliance can be placed only on European 
officers, it has been thought essential that the proportion of British recruitment in 
what are known as the security services should not be reduced. The proposal that 
no change should be made in future without the approval of Parliament is probably 
result of the fear that if the power of the executive is not curtailed, a Socialist 
GovernmOTt might be so unpatriotic as to weaken the pillars on which British rule 
treats in this country. It ensures that no action will be taken which the Conserva- 
tives are opposed to. The White Paper however made a revision of the existing 
proportions of recruitment possible after the expiry of five years from the com- 
mencement of new constitution, but the Committee is not prepared to go even 
as far as this. To change the constitution but to maintain the structure of the 
services unchanged is to follow two contradictory policies. 


ABJktT 


stated the CommittM has expressed the view that there is no essen- 
if between the problem of Indianisation and the constitutional issues with 

Such a statement has been made for the first time by an 
Select Committee. It is true that the history of 
the colonies shows that internal autonomy was 
1° them before they were able to defend themselves. But owing to the 
subsequently arose on the question of the control to be exercised 
Slav there, the colonies were given to understand that 

fbiifc Bxjif arrangements for their defence, and it is recognised now 

an™ Incompatible. In any case 

IndS. W h^n ™ followed in the cise of 

repeat^Iy told by those in authority that our inability to 

wf MwCT^M^n? “P “hstacle to the achievement of full self-government, and that 
British trnnnR anit , ^ t^ceded to India so long as the Indian army contains 
It if evidmrthprpfnrp proportion of the regimental officers is British, 

status of Indim ^ ^ qaestion of defence has a vital bearing on the future 

resMnsibmtv^fiir ‘T ““PaWe of assuming 

pursued by England since tSe fifties^'of toe teent4. 

their inSmoetence higher commissioned grades was not due to 

Whatever the changef in DumbeS t^^ constant during the past 75 years, 
and British sections has J proportion between the sizes of the Indian 

pohey of the same. It has been the 

ooppipioi ,859. •s\.SidSf„r;s 
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British supremacy unchallenged. It is useless to talk of the progress of India 
towards self-government unless the policy of utter distrust which actuated the 
authorities in 1859 undergoes a radical change. 

JN'ot withstanding the baneful effects of British policy in regard to the recruit- 
ment of the Indian army in the past, India was able to supply about a million 
soldiers during the Great War, and the pages of official publications testify to their 
efficiency and bravery. There may be political objections to the substitution of 
Indian for British soldiers, but the change cannot be opposed on military 
grounds. 

Burma 

Separation^ having been decided upon, it is only proper that the interests 
of Indians residing in Burma should receive the consideration to which they are 
entitled. Indians who are asking for complete financial and commercial autonomy 
for themselves cannot deny this to Burma. We do not want that the power to pursue 
a policy calculated to promote its prosperity should be unjustly withheld from 
Burma, but we cannot allow any discrimination to be made between Indians and 
Europeans in Burma in regard to employment in the public services or of carrying 
on trade or following a profession, Indians should be treated on an equal footing 
with the Britishers. 


Second Day — ^Poona — 30th. December 1934 

Indians in Zaniibav 

The open session of the Liberal federation resumed at 11 A. m. to-day. A 
resolution recording the Federation’s sense of the loss the Liberal Party had sus- 
tained in the deaths of Sir P. 0. Mitter and Mr, A. P, Sen was moved from the 
chair and passed by the house standing. 

Sir Phiro?!f Setkna then moved the following resolution on Zanzibar 

^ “(a) The Federation views with grave concern and resentment the sudden adop- 
tion, wme months ago, by the Government of Zanzibar of several decrees, the 
cumulative effect of which must inevitably be to make it impossible for the Indian 
community to earn its living in the land where it had been established a long time 
prior to the establishment of the British protectorate. These devices adversely affect 
Inaian interests and place them at a disadvantage as compared with their European 
commercial rivals and create bitterness between them and the Arab and African 
MmmunitiM. The fact that the Land Alienation Decree imposes even on an Indian 
2^°2ibar disabilities which do not apply to Arabs born in Arabia who are 
® clearly shows that the new legislation is aimed against Indians, 

^ . difie^ntial treatment to Indians in a colony under the direct control of His 
Majesty s Government which insists on equality of Britishers with Indians in India, 
givra riM to separatist feelings and tends to destroy the unity of the empire. 

® -federation records its appreciation of the prompt action of the Govern- 
^nt m deputing Mr. F. P. S. Menon, L C. S., to investigate into the situation on 
regrets, however, that Mr. Menon's report has not been published. The 
©ration urges immediate publication of Mr, Menon’s report on the Zanzibar 
aecrees and an announcement by the Government of India that they have full 

grievances of Zanzibar Indians and that they will strain every 
I* ^ them redressed and to have the status of Indians in Zanzibar placed 
on a permanently satisfactory footing. 

also urges an early publication of Mr. Menon’s report on the 
tn hfi Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya, which legislation is believed 

add for '•'le acceptance of the House Sir Phiroz Sethna 

Dartmi nf Indians overseas had been brought before all the political 

milked frnm^t^o country. .^ter describing the nature of discrimination that has 

Sir Phiroz said the Government of India 
i to go on a deputation to make 

Menim had submitted his report which for one reason or 
^5® not publishing. Mr. Menon’s report, the 
or totid ooodenination of the Indian attitude in Zanzibar 

w WM etttdeiDttation of Zanzibar executive’s action. Personally he thought the 
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latter truer and therefore it was that the Govornment did not want to publish the 
report as it would not be to the liking of the White Hall. ^ 

Mr, JSashir Barucha seconded the resolution which was carried unanimously* 

The Joint Committee Report 

Tfte Rt, hon. Srinivasa Sastri then moved the main resolution on the Joint 
Parliamentary Oommittee^s report. The resolution read as follows : — 

'‘The National Liberal Federation of India records its profound regret atnhe finding 
of Joint Parliamentary Committee's report which instead of removing the glaring de- 
fects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals, pointed out by the Federation 
at its previous two sessions, has, in utter disregard of almost the entire body of 
Indian opinion of all shades including the British Indian Delegation, introduced further 
highly objectionable and reactionary features, rendering impossible responsible 
government in the provinces and the centre, which the British Government profess 
to give to India, wholly illusory. The Federation is convinced that any constitution 
based on the lines of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report would be wholly 
unacceptable to ail shades of Indian political opinion and will far from allaying 
very much intensify the present deep political discontent in the country. This 
Federation therefore *does not want any legislation based upon the Joint Com- 
mittee's Report.” 

Mr, Sastri said that the resolution which he had tread out depicted the general feel- 
ing of the Federation on the subject. He next referred to his speech at the Calcutta 
session of the Federation and said that he then spoke only about the White Paper 
proposals when nothing was known about what the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
was going to do. He then said that if it was in his power he would do without 
the new constitution proposed in the White Paper. JSlow the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee had reported and what did he find ? He found that his opinion could 
not be altered as things have been aggravated and it was impossible to contemplate 
with peace and ease the enactment ot the constitution proposed in the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee Report. If this constitution was enacted it would not only 
aflTect their political transactions but their very daily existence. But irrespective of 
the Indian public opinion the Government was preparing for the inauguration of the 
new regime. 

He referred to Mr. Baldwin’s statement in the House of Commons during the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee debate, when he said that both the Government of 
India and the provincial Government had assured the British Government that the 
new constitution not only was workable but there would be people to work it. As 
far as he could see he felt the Government would be able to get some people to 
work the constitution with contentment. He thought there would be continual 
wrangle between the people and the Government. It might be worked but there 
wDula be no_ peace in the land nor there would be peace between Hngland and 
India and bitterness will increasa He entirely agreed with 'Mr. Churchill when he 
said (although in a different sense) that the new constitution did not suit India 
and would plunge the country into agitation. 

The chief offence of this doenment, said Mr. Sastri, was that it did not contain the 
words ‘Dominion Status’. ‘We contend’, continued Mr. Sastri, ‘Dominion Status 
has been promised to us on the highest authority. Tt was not merely the Viceregal 
declaration, although made by the Viceroy, but it had the authority of the British 
Cabinet of the day.^ If it had been made only by the Labour Government it might 
not have been so binding ^ on other Governments but the Viceregal declaration 
which formed the basis of the British Government’s policy regarding 
the Indian constitutional question, was debated in Parliament at first, 'after the 
first Round Table Conference and secondly, after the second Round Table Con- 
ference. The Prime Minister’s speech during the second debate was based on this 
declaration and this was voted on by Parliament. During that debate frequent 
references were made to Dominion Staus. 

‘May we not claim, I ask, that the word of Parliament— not merely of the 
Government of the day — is a pledge? (Cheers). What Parliament has given only 
Parliament can take away and no other authority. The present Government 
evidently dcKS not love it. They want to take it back. Their spokesmen referred 
to it with abhorrence. Some of them want to annul it but they dare not do so 
because it cannot be done without the sanction of Parliament. During the recent 
debate in the House of Commons several members condemned it. Sir Samuel 
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Hoare himself did not once use the expression. Sir John Simon, who, by the way, 
after his boycott had been resurrected and put in a great place of power, could 
only say thal the policy of Britain regarding India had been clearly stated in the 
Montagu declaration of 1917, namely, progressive realization of responsible govern- 
ment for India, This declaration was interpreted by Lord Irwin in his declaration 
as Dominion Status. Sir John Simon did not approve it. He did not repudiate 
it but went back to the declaration of 1917. It was left to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to openly say that he did not like to use the expression. 

‘Dominion Status fills these British statesmen with dread. It must be because 
it would mean an end of Indian exploitation and an end of the domination by 
Britain which they dread. If that is the dread is it not necessary that we should 
with corresponding tenacity cling to it ? Yet I have heard some of mi statesmen 
saying why should bother about this expression provided we get the essence of a 
good constitution. I strongly dissent from these. But I would ask, does the pro- 
posed constitution come up anywhere near ? My answer is an emphatic No, It is 
a reactionary constitution, denying us all the rights for our betterment. It is 
anti-national and anti-democratic. Neither in the goal nor in the steps it proposes, it is 
a good constitution. Yet the Government has got ready to carry it out. They 
have obtained expressed or implied consent of certain of our countrymen”. 

Mr, Sastri next dealt with safeguards and said, ‘We are willing to have certain 
type of safeguards. These were agreed to by Mahatma Gandhi. It was agreed to 
between him and Lord Irwin that all safeguards should be demonstrably in the 
interest of India. But the Government in England has changed and the new 
Government did not want to carry out the promise. 

•The new safeguards came in not in the interest of India but according to Sir 
Samuel Hoare in the joint interest of India and Britain. This was a step backward 
but that is not all. It was left to the original maker of this agreement with 
Mahatma Gandhi, ^^rd Halifax, to say that every one of these safeguards was in 
the interests of India. Everybody who asked for safeguard got it for mere asking, 
Th^e can be in the interest of India only if we are faced with a position that 
unlm we accept these we would be nowhere. In that case it would mean that we 
will be forced to accept them but that would be blackmailing. In that sense these 
Baf^ards axe in India’s interests’. 


princes, be said that when they announced their readiness to enter 
the fweration he thought they would (mme in as a help to their country and not 
5® a hindr^oa .(Hear, hear) The princes who proclaimed their enthusiasm for 
i^mmion Stat^ in the first Round Table Conference were now in favour of federa- 
tmn and they did not mind the ideal of Dominion Status being lowered provided 
the lederatmn id^l was not touched. In his opinion this was the greatest harm 
they were doing to their country. He warned them against their fate. They were 
tong used as bleaks in the way of India’s march towards fre^om. They might be 
tefe now but a time womd come when India would retaliate, (Cheers). ^Before 
ttey came m we were thinking only of British India. When Lord Irwin made his 
atatemmts he had not any idw of the princes. That declaration was meant only 

Sp Round Table Conference that they made the 

offer to enter the xMeration. ^en we accepted it as it was an inexorable condition 

nion central responsibihty. I hope they will not mar this ideal of Domi- 


^ distinction and glory is owing to our readiness to 

^ invited to cooper- 

^ to toe d^ial or ref^ of Dominion Status for India ? We may be chronic 

ooopezators (laughter), but I <to not think we shall go thus far. Are we asked to 

cJisct this constitution riddled through with safeguards as 
countrymen to take them to the land of their cherished 
thftt lpno+h^ S asked of us ? I do not think this meeting will 

* Conference we were excluded. The ability and 

Parliamentary Committee has been 
l>een Accepted nor anything 
the heels of this phenomenon, in the politi^ 
to ^uprosedented. No, sir, it is impossible for 

Cto-ODenfilicm wll^ friJ^ coop^tion, (Prolonged cheers and clapping). 

^ ^ ^ worth while but cooperatiott 

wmwmMrnim^ dnpUyed ttar utmost distrust of ns, who donotweior 
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our yiewB aud demands and who enacfc a constitution in utter disregard of our 
wishes — what is cooperation with them ? I ask, 1 would call it suicide. (Prolonged 
cheers). If that is what we are asked to do, there may be many who may be 
wilHog to cooperate but not the Liberal Party. 

He referred to Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks that the Liberals have gone down in 
tbe Assembly elections because they did not snpport the new constitution. He 
tl^nght that the Joint Parliamentary Committee constitution was so good and one 
for which the Liberals were longing. But he (the speaker), however, would not 
advice his countrymen to kiss Mr. Chamberlain's baby. Mr. Sastri was evidently 
esdiausted as a result of his 80 minutes' oration which Eept the audience spell- bound. 


Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad, seconding the resolution on the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee Eeport, said that the Liberal Federation had the opportunity twice of 
showing the glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper wter its publica- 
tion and it had done it. A joint memorandum was presented to the Committee, 
but not one undesirable feature of the White Paper was dropped, nor was even one 
snggestion therein adopted, though that memorandum was submitted by men of all 
communities and interests and though the authors of the joint memorandum were 
nominate by the Government itself. Oontinning, he observed that safeguards were 
packed in J. P. C. constitution, particnlarly, the commercial safeguards, and he 
condemned the proposal for the powerlessness of the Indian legislature over the 
British companies already in existence or even the prospective ones in India. 


Eegarding shipping, he said, ‘Could mockery go any further when they talk of 
reciprocity relating to shipping and say that Indian shipping can compete with 
Bntish shipping? 

ij^ferring to the clauses relating to the judiciary and eligibility of civilians for 
chief justiceship, he said that such a proposal would tend to undermine the 
impartidity of the Jndiciary in India. England was going to lose both her poli- 
tical hold and trade in India. If the constitution imposed was as retrograde as 
the proposed one, the Swadeshi movement might be intensified and the boycott of 
foreign goods on^ again revived on a greater scale. He said that on the point 
ox bayonet the British trade in India could not be preserved. 


Continuing, he said that there was only one test for any constitution— whether 
the p^ple for whom the constitution was intended were willing to accept and 
work it peac^ully. Such a test, when applied to the Joint Parliamentary Commi- 
ttee report, showed that it was wholly unacceptable to Indians and would intensify 
the discontent in the country and there would be no peace at all. ^ 


i?ao ^aja Paiidit Shyam Bihari Misra (United Provinces), supporting the reso- 
ktion observed that the communal ‘award' was a great defect. The Lucknow 
Pact was enough to meet their needs and he opined that as there would be some 
people to work any (institution it would be improper on the part of the Liberals 

of the country ’ ^ inflicted on India against the wishes of the people 


-D. SArotf' (Bombay) said that the industrial and commercial develooment 

by the recommendations of the rVpmt He 
further said the fecal autonomy convention has been broken in the past several 
times m spmt. According to the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report the fiscal 

autonomy convention would c^e to exist and trade treaties which would be for 

being formulated without consultatiou of the Indian 
legislature wd the interests vitally affected thereby. It had been fnnnd in fho 

S'tofe‘ 42 l”SS»d* ‘I'n?,*., in>o 

wnicu was good in parts. He criticised tbe sentence in tho rpnort that oiioryaH 
m^snitotations of public opinion are often of d^btful yalutf ^he B^k« saW 
that It adding insult to injury. There was only one safeguard whi^ Britain 
do 
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Bhould introduce and that waa y^inning the hearts of Indians. He queried : “Ate 
yre wrong in asking the Britishers to fulfil the promises made to India ? 

Mr. B, S. Kamatj confining himself to the reactionary charges proposed by the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in the provincial field, condemned the provision 
conferring power on the Governor to exercise his special responsibility even in 
transferred subjects and said the triune policy of federation, provincial autonomy 
and central responsibility was hedged in with a number of provisions affecting 
adversely the permanent interests of India. He added that the reservation in the 
report were not intended to lead India to full responsibility but were framed to 
protect vested interests in India. He declared : ‘We must draw a moral when unity 
fails, constitutional methods fall and even unconstitutional methods fail where the 
interests of the Britisher are concerned.’ 


Sir Pkiroz Sethna, further supporting the resolution, observed that since 
Nov. 22 there had been a chorus of condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee report both in the press and on the platform. The memorandum pre- 
sented by the Indian delegation was unanimous and as the secretary of the com- 
mittee he observed that their sole object was to put forth their minimum demands 
which were expected to be fulfil ted. He added, “We are to get not self-government 
but safeguards government as somebody has said.’ 

The setback was threefold, according to Sir Pheroz Sethna. The first and the most 
pernicious recommendation was indirect election. The second was those departments 
were to be controlled by the Viceroy and his advisers. According to the present 
constitution the Viceroy and his Cabinet had to agree, but according to the new 
constitution relating to special departments the Viceroy was the sole judge and his 
advisers had no power. Thirdly, according to the present constitution, their goal 
was self-government and dominion status, but that was impossible under the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee scheme. The Montagu- Chelmsford reform was even more 
liberal than the one presented by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, Quoting 
from the Montagu-Chelm afford report Sir Pheroze Sethna showed how different the 
policy of that report was from the Joint Parliamentary Committee report. 


Analysing the provisions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee report relating 
to commercial discrimination he showed the possibility of great harm to India and 
in particular cnticised the non-reservation of Indian coastal shipping to India. He 
ad(^ that ^me years ago efforts were made to restrict the Japanese coastal trade 
in India hut the possibility of Jaxianese retaliation dissuaded the Government from 
^lormng any such scheme. He observed that it was sheer mockery to constitute 
British vested intorests under the cloak of reciprocity when they were against 
Indian interests. He said, ‘We want the Government to change the constitution of 
India different from that given in the Joint Parliamentary Committee report and 
^lesB It IS done there won’t be peace and contentment in India. We ask only for 
things as are enjoyed by the dominions of Australia, Canada and j&nth 
r 1 have dared to do this anywhere else. There is a 

^ believer in the British connection and am bold in 
Pheroz Sethna concluded with an exhortation of the late Mr. Tilak’s 
famous words. Get what you can and fight for more’, 

th.t^ referred to Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech 

Soeatinff for passed he saw no chance of reforms for a long time. 

^ i* happened as the Joint 
Committw seheme contained no advance but on the contrary was 

Government backed by British baTOnets, 
It was a constitnf.tmi * mere change in government, not an advance, 

did Mt want He oligarchical dictatorship, which India 

Stetson nl' 0* responsible Government with indirect 

freedom would go on. ° nothing and the stmggle for India’s 

supporting the resolntion, pleaded for 
»0B in matters like these women should be inferior to 

■■TT l%iBlatioa ohamrinD' ,of the women of India pleaded for neoea- 

vriUt ^ intellieent^cMi^i^”^ property. Concluding, she asserted that 

UK f-wan^ coperatmg of, women alone wonld India quickly achieve 

'“t ®?PPO'‘ of the resolution, 
eorubtution-making for India commenced with the 
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Simon Commission withonfc Indians and from that stage they passed through three 
Bound Table Conferences and finally to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, iia 
said, *We must acknowledge our said disappointment^ at the report. Not only tnat. 
A wrangle is going on in England between the politicians and the statesmen ana 
there is party warfare. India is now completely out of the picture Md Inmans are 
the victims of the wrangle of selfish and sometimes malicious Britishers. They get 
advice from Lancashire and the British diehard but neglect Indian^ opinion. The joint 
memorandum was signed first by his Highness the Aga Khan and if such a menaoran- 
dum could be rejecteS by the Britishers there will be no reason why India shoula not 
say that the Joint Parliamentary Committee report is unacceptable. There is no 
in India and if there should be complete unadulterated unity anywhere it will bo 
a miracle. But to base the constitution on the position of the country which is 
not united and putting forward provisions which are irksome and against India s 
aspirations and attribute {them to want of unity in India is not a fair argument. 

He queried, ‘Who are thepe men who said that the future constitution would 
be used *for unfair purposes ? They are few in number and undue •importance is 
given to their words and needs. For the sins of a ifew the whole of India is pena- 
lised. Is it fair that the view-point of a section of Indians should be based upon 
for making entire India suffer ? There are numbers of Britishers in England who 
place before the public of England arguments against India. There is great need 
of educating the people of England and we have suffered enough by not educating 
them. Poor and ignorant people about India are frightened out of^ their lives 
by mischief-mongers in Britain. We must and it is our duty to proclaim as boldly 
as we can that this constitution is completely unacceptable. Whether Britain 
means it or not all we can do to-day is to show that the constitution is being im- 
posed upon India against the wishes of every single Indian. The goal of our party 
is Dominion Status that is enjoyed by the British Dominions^ to-day plus the 
Status of Westminister, but there is not a word about Dominion ^ Status in the 
entire report. It is a deliberate attempt at breach of faith. The Britishers brought 
to India a high sense of duty and the beat of their ability and as between 
Indian and Indian governed India with justice and equity. We now find solemn 
promises made by Britain unceremoniously set aside. 

“They will have to believe it. They will be forced to leave it. They will be 
driven out of India,” said Sir Cowasji, though Indians are now divided. If 
England will honour her pledge the sooner the better and say that they will give 
Dominion Status within the period of (?) years. If England does not do it she will 
be forced to sever her connection with India sooner than she expects.’ 

Sir Govind Rao Pradhan said that the White Paper was an ugly child with a 
squint eye and subdued nose. The Joint Parliamentary Committee had taken off 
more things than the White Paper. The entire scheme was based on the distrust 
of Indians and framed in the interests of the Britishers. 

Mr, T, R, Venkaia Rama Sastri referred to the Tory attempt to torpedo the 
Bound Table Conference plan and its failure. Bub meanwhile the Government had 
decided what they should do. His opinion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
scheme was that it was wholly unacceptable. According to the present constitution 
^ere was a provision for the transfer of all subjects in the provinces, but the 
Joint Parliamentary scheme removed even that. Much stress was laid on the 
lack of unity in India, but the speaker doubted when the unity contemplated by 
the British Government could be achieved. The Joint Parliamentary Committee 
conatiturion had not provided for automatic growth, but further progress depended 
on the will of the Parliament. The scheme conferred no real provincial autonomy, 

not to talk of central responsibility. He urged the continuation of the present 
constitution. 


labour viewpoint, condemned the scheme. He 
reminded the British public and politicians of the fall of great empires like the 
Koman empire and said that by passing this resolution the Federation -would have 

rendered a great service to the British empire as it stressed the ideal of Dominion 
Dtatus. 

-Piiruw/pye said that the Joint Parliamentary Committee scheme took 
mem packwards. Even women had been given separate electorates despite their 
opposition to it. He would not be sorry if the threat of Sir Samuel Hoare to 
scrap the reform scheme was carried out. 
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Professor Bat Datta Sharma and Mr. AlteJcar further supported the resolution. 

Mr, J, N, Basu said that the two tests were whether the constitution satisfied 
the people and secondly whether it was workable. The Joint Parliamentary 
Committee scheme failed both the tests. The responsibility conferred was very 
diluted. Mr, N, 0, Barucha and Bao Bahadur Bamaswami Sivan further supported 
the resolution. 

Mr, C, Y, Ckintamaniy the last speaker of the day, subjected the proposals to severe 
criticism by putting a number of questions and answering them himself. He asked 
if the scheme satisfied their sentiment of self-respect and replied ‘no’. They want^ 
executive responsibility to the legislature in order to improve the economic 
conditions of the people, but the J. P. 0. scheme did not satisfy this condition, 
They (Liberals) wanted to help in the ordered progress of the country but 
the proposed reforms would not help them to do that. They set their 
eyes on the ideal of Dominion Status but that ideal had been thrown to the 
winds and they were not going to have Dominion Status. The British statesmen 
now went to the extent of saying that the phrase, ‘Dominion Status', was cant. 
He would ask to them to read their own Parliament’s Act, namely, the Statute of 
Westminister. They wanted a responsible central government for British India, 
but the J. P. 0. not only did not give this, but dismissed for all time the idea of 
responsible self-government by refusing to give the control of the army to IndiMS 
which according to the present scheme was to remain in the hands of the British 
Parliament, In regard to the army they would continue to be in the same position 
as they were in the past, namely, in the position of utter helplessness and im- 
potency. 

The Viceroy in his speech at the Calcutta European Association said that none 
could doubt the sincerity of the British policy. He had also said he wanted to be 
the first constitutional Governor-General of India, He asked under the new 

constitution whether the Governor-General would be more constitutional than at 

present. The answer to that question was writ large in black type on every 

page of the J. P. 0. report. He would be a worse despot than he now was. He 

would have legislative, financial and undefined and unlimited powers to do what he 
thought was good for England de jure in complete subordination to the Secreta^^ 
of State. In the name of making an advance they had taken away what India 
was enjoying since 1921, 

They were told the advantages of federation and provincial autonomy, but the 
Bpei^ei characterised these two things as proposed in the J. P. 0. scheme as not 
meriting any approbation. He condemned the way in which Mr. Montagu’s pro- 
vision for the automatic growth of the Indian constitution by an enquiry at the 
end of ten years was made use of by the Tory (Government to inflict the J. P. 0. 
scheme on India, 

The proposals were stamped with absolute distrust of Indians and such an 
msulting offer was unworthy of England to offer and unworthy of India to accept. 
His answer to such an offer was : *We don't want it : take it back," 

The resolntion was unanimously carried. 

Messrs. P, N, Sapruj 8, Si. Bose and Surendra Math Varma were elected 
w secretaries until the next session of the Federation which, it was resolved, 
s^uld be held at Nagpur. Mr, Kunzru^ concluding the session, expressed the hope 
* ^veniment would have sufficient wisdom not to resist the united wishes 
of the nation. The session thus concluded after nine hours' sitting. 



The Sontfaern India Liberal Confederation 


Opening Da> — Madras — ^29th. September 1934 


The Thirteenth Confederation of the South Indian Liberal Federation commenced 
its session, at the Victora Public Hall, Madras, on the 29lh, Sejptember 1934 
under the Presidency of the llon^ble the Raja of Bohbili, the Chief Minister with the 
Government of Madras. A large gathering of ladies and gentlemen was present. 

Prominent among those present were : Sir Alladi Krishnaawarai Aiyar, Eaja Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, Sir R. K. Shanmnkham Ohettiar, Dr. P. Varadarajuln Naidu, 
the Zemindar of Chnnampet, Rao Bahadur 0. Tadulingam, Mr. R. Surya Eao 
Naidu, Mr, A. A. Hayles, Mr. Taylor, Mr, A. Ranganatha Mudaliar, Mr, P. Ven- 
kataramana Rao isaidu, Dewau Bahadur A. M. M. Murugappa Chettiar, Mr. G. 
Jaganuatha Riju, Mr. 0. Gopala Menon, Mr. P. V. Krishniah Choudry, Mr. 
S. G. Rangaramanujam, Sir Mahomed Usman, Sir M. Krishnan Nair, Mr. Jamal 
Mohomed, the Hon^ble Mr. P, T. Rajan, the hon, Mr. S. Rumaraswami Reddiar, 
the Zamindar of Minampalle, the Humararajah of Venkatagiri, Hewan Bahadur J, 
\^nkataaar^ana^ Naidu, Mr. S. A. Annamalai Chettiar, Kumararaja M. A, Muthiah 
Chettiar of Ohettinad, Sowcar Abdul Hakim, Dewau Bahadur A. Ramaswami Muda* 
har, Mr. Balasundaram Naidu and Mr. Yabya Ali. 


Peesidential Address 

The Hon’ble Raja Sahib delivered the Presidential address, of which the fol- 
lowing IS the text 

India is on the threshold of great constitutional changes and recent events 
^ve_ made this session perhaps the most momentous in the history of our Party. 
Hnring the course of our deliberations, you will be called upon to take decisions 
on important issues which will shape the course of events in this great country 
of ours. At no time has there been a greater need than now to show your politi- 
cal sagacity your unfailing patriotism and devotion to the true interests of the 
your unswerving loyalty to the ideals which have been guiding us all 

to-day more completely vindicated than ever before, 
nations as in the lives of individuals when 
the daily struggle the nation is carried off its feet tempo- 
mily by a form of national hysteria, and people refuse to recognise hard facts 
or face ugly realities. But sooner or later, tL very impact of such an unreal 
atmosphere bnngs people back to a more sober frame of mind, when those who 
have refused to succumb to the weakness of momentary cheap applause have the 

done, their duty by the o^oS. iEely ’beUer 
^ j by refusing to be mored by caiolerv threats ahnsn 

Md vilification. I am led to these refleotious when I tliink of S’e nresent doiImmI 

the future possibilitiesT Ld I murconfeL to a 

feeling of gratification that, after all these years, the wise path chalked mih h-p nm* 


“Non-co-opeeatio2t— A Thing op the Past” 

»SFa£“^s BcfB Ifs - 

for their political purposes which ha. enthusiasm of our students 
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added to fchis, the world economie depression has intensified the sufiering, and has 
done untold harm to the country. It would serve no useful purposelfor me now to 
recount the various stages and the paths through^ which this movement has passed 
since its inception in 1920. Many of the items vyhich were then stressed by the 
Congress, such as Wycott of courts, schools and of offices, both paid and honorary, 
have been completely given up. We welcome these changes in the programme, 
which we knew were inevitable. 


Boycott of Oottncils 

But the most important of the resolutions passed by the Congress was with 
r^ard to the boycott of Councils. It is no doubt true that individuals and groups 
were fighting shy of this resolution and frequent attempts were made to set at 
nought this resolution but without success. One such attempt was made by the 
late Mr. 0. R. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru by the formation of what is known 
as the Swarajist Party, hnt even then they could not get the Congress to recognise 
the rebels and they had to work as a separate organisation, unconnected with the 
Congress and in direct contravention of its officially accepted policy. The record 
of the Swarajist policy, whether it be in the local Council or in the ^gislative 
Assembly, is before the public and it is quite unnecessary for me to criticise their 
record or to show the futility of what are claimed to be their achievements _ in the 
light of their election programme. Suffice it to say, that in the main, it was a 
record of broken pledges, of high sounding election promises broken even before 
they could be effectively put into working order, and the crowning glory of the 
patty can be estimated from the fact that some of its most prominent leaders in 
the provinces who gave out to a startled world that they were out to wreck the 
Reforms and bring the Government to their feet, have succeeded so well that they 
have exchanged their places from the Opposition to the Treasury Benches, 

But whatever might have been their promises and performances in the past, it 
seems obvious that the bulk of those who styled themselves as Congressmen never 
believed in their programme and were only too anxious to turn from the barren 
fields of non-co-operation to more fruitful ways of serving the country, even though 
it be less spectacular to the popular mind. That they should have now resolve! 
on en^ng the legislatures, at a time when these legislatures are in the last phase 
of their existence, is indeed a striking testimony to the political sagacity of those 
who refused to be lured by false hopes and false cries, whatever may be the tem- 
porary unpopularity they might have had to suffer; and as is so characteristic 
of all new converts, once this ambition seized them, Congressmen do not seem to 
have cared for any conventions or precedents but have whole-heartedly thrown 
themselves into the campaign for council-entry, even though the sanction of their 
political organisation has not yet been obtained. Our joy at finding these rebels of 
a former decade pursuing the path of constitutional agitation is so great that we 
are not inclined to scrutinise too closely the procedure they adopted in their extreme 
anxiety to rush to the much abused legislature. It is true that the main resolution 
r^arding the boycott of the Councils having been passed at successive sessions of 
^eOongress, it is not open to the Working Committee or even the All-India Con- 
gress Committee to decide the issue in anticipation of the decision of the main body, 
less to decide the course to be adopted and the limitations to be observe 
when such momentous questions were involved ; and the critic might also magnify 
the fact that even these issues were settled by a body which had long ago ceased 
to exist M such. I refer to the Working Committee of three years ago whose life- 
time fe limit^ and could not be rehabilitated at pleasure. But these are after all 
questions at issue within the Congress with which we are not concerned, except to 
note that the desire for mitering the Councils must be very dominant indeed among 
a section of the Congressmen when they could dispense with all such minor conven- 
tion and rules of procedure and decide on Uie main issue. We congratulate them 
•ud welcome them back to t^ 1^88 spectacular and more humdrum ways of Parlia- 
mentary Government which it has taken them fifteen years to realise as the only 
oocreei path to pursua 

to ▼^cume them whole-heartedly to the political fields does not mean for a 
mdetti mit tha t we resign our responsibility or that we entertain any hopes that these 

once they enter these Councils. It is simply an 
SkL jSr , wctorate will now have a fair opportunity of judging between 

lae mm m, tmL pazto and realmog what each party wiu be able to achieve 
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when confronted with the realities of the situation and working within the limits of 
Parliamentary conventions. We are relieved also to find that their activities will be 
diverted along constitutional channels and the temptations to lead astray the people 
of this country, and to make them suffer untold miseries and privations which it is 

to bear, will, to that extent, be minimised. It is significant that 
while the leaders — whatever their temporary sacrifices may have been in the pur- 
amt of the programme of non-co-operation and civil disobedience — have generally 
^n able to rally round the bulk of the rank and file to whom these sacrifices have 
been immeasurable, and who have been completely ruined, many a hearth has been 
rendered desolate, thanks to this policy of non-coperation. 

Election Issues of Congeess 

The Congress, in their manifesto, have made the rejection of the White Paper 
and the calling of a Constituent Assembly as the issues for the ensuing Assembly 
election. It has also been stated by certain Congress leaders that only Congressmen 
are true Indians and they alone* are entitled to represent and speak for the country. 

The White Paper is no longer an issue before the country as the Joint Parlia- 
mentary (^ramittee is now seized with the whole question. What their recommen- 
tions are likely to be one cannot foretell and can only hope that prudence and 
jwhtical sagacity^ will dictate a policy of wise statesmanship to those at the helm 
01 affairs in the interests alike of Great Britain and India, without being influenced 
by the Diehard section there or in this country. 


The White Papeb 

As regards onr attitude towards the White Paper, our position has been made 

TCpreseutativM at the Bound Table Conference and in the Legislatures. 

# Bound^ Table Conference a suggestion was made that immediate 

provincial autonomy may solve the problem for the present. That 

rejected by the delegates representing this country and, 

^ expressed views, in no uncertain terms that 

tL li . 7®^® .cpnceded without responsibility at the Centre, 

r smd totally unacceptable to our Party. A clear 

that there* Iiidiau problems are so inter-connected 

will be Lf Autonomy without responsibility at the Centre, 

^onstitutini^^a^^^ the working of the present 

constitution and the difficulties with which it is bristling. Autonomous (Jovern- 

terms, We^RtanH^tL responsibility at the Centre is a contradiction in 

dnm I think I Paper scheme as modified by the Joint Memoran- 

fX?ation7 ^ ^ anticipate this as the unanimous desire of this Con- 

Peopobal for a Constituent Assembly 

Smunaf Tard ih,”? 

of thi^^ntrT T going to advance the interests 

need not at this stao-n irn int *o?’*nity is completly satisfied with the Award- I 
we were nnable to solve^iha -nrAW* merits of that Award. The fact remains that 
Government to solve it for ns we requested His Majesty’s 

removed the greatest obstacle ’ to ’^.“^o'iook this thankless task and has 

the CommnnaT Award most progress. Even a cursory glance at 

the British GoverZent? anf X“ 

Premier himself has expresslv sta^’t.til? fhL ’ A fortber fact that the 

and that it would be omu tr» tha Communal Award is a tentative one 

claim that the settleme^ shZd* reukoe^the^ Pa j aettlement and to 

tenor of the Premier’s statZent ™ a.aaaJ Communal Award when such is the 
try to place the most unfair an/1 mio/^S,"®* strongly condemn those critics who 
and who have tried to exnloit construction on the Award as a whole, 

iodising how mTch they are to blame fT ii^le 

but natural that 'uie ^vmiX bands of Indians it is 

-bat th^ future position -ouId^riMdVnX. ^ W ^ 
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to provide for certain safeguards to satisfy the minorities. Believe me when I say 
that we can get the substance of power only after we prove to the minorities that 
they have nothing to fear by actually working the new constitution and then 
demanding our birthright with a united voice. 

Justice Party’s Record 

If to-day we have demonstrated to the world that Indians are capable of manag- 
ing their own affairs and if the British Government are actively considering the 
grant of further reforms it is, I may state with pardonable pride, due in no small 
measure to the succcessful working of the Montford Reforms by the Justice Party. 
We are therefore entitled to pronounce our opinion on the constitutional problem 
now awaiting solution with greater authority than the Congress party who have 
always shirked responsibility. Diarchy, as its authors have confessed, is only a 
transitional measure, and we have worked it, fully conscious of its limitations, to 
demonstrate our fitness for self-government. We cannot stand still. No one can 
put back the hands of time. We must advance. Mere rejection of the White 
Paper without showing an alternative will simply strengthen the hands of our 
enemies, the Diehards in England. If safeguards in the White Paper have been 
strengthened from what has been conceded at the Round Table Conference as a 
transitional measure it is no small extent due to the talk of independence and 
the repudiation of debts. For this the Congress should thank themselves. As a 
political party wedded to constitutional methods, and standing for the attainment 
of Swaraj for India as a component part of the British Empire, it is oar duty 
not to sound a note of warning that any scheme of reforms failing short of our 
minimum demands would be disastrous to the interests of the Empire. Extremists 
there would be in all countries and they are irreconcilable. Any constitution that 
is not acceptable to the Justice Party and other parties who think alike—and they 
represent the great majority of sane political opinion in this country— doomed to 
fail at the very outset. 


Depressed Class Problem 

The ^ cre^ of our Party has always been '^political as well as social justice’ 
and this brings me on to the question of the Depressed Classes as they are 
Btill unfortunately termed and for whose welfare and uplift our Party has all 
along stood and tried to do its level best during the past seventeen years. The 
Jnstioe Party has always stood for those cherished idea which have been 
set^ before us by great leaders. Sir Theagaraya Chetty, Dr. Nair and the 
Raja of Panagal cMm to be the earliest and perhaps the only political Party in 
India that had put the problem of the Depressed Glasses as one of the main 
planks of their political work in the country and the legislature. If to-day yon 
find the members of l^e depressed and oppressed classes in the legislature of 
the land, in the municipalities and the local bodies, in larger and larger num- 
bers, I resp^tfnlly claim that it is due in a signal measure to the strenu- 
ous fight put by our Party for remedying the disabilities and redressing the grie- 
vances of the Depr^sra Classes. Political advance must go hand in hand with social 
emancipation and believe me when I say that India can never attain to the full 
stature of wlf-gomnment unless and until we are able to blot out this stigma of 
untouchability. We have done much and more remains to be done. We believe in 
a proc^ of levelhng up and it should be our earnest endeavour to work for the 

^***^*^^^*^^ social upliftment of our less fortunate brethren until complete equality 
IS flAtalneu. 




on understanding of the ideals' of these movements. As I un- 

^sbUldci It, the Self-Respect movement stands for certain great ideals to 'make 

and more glorious than it was in the past, to rid it of all those 
the accretions of an unfortunate era of the past, and unite us 
Sfil all those who profess to follow the Hindu faith may 

^ 4 ^ brethren following one of the most ancient and glorious 
reugioufi of the world. No longer should the foieiguer point his finger 



2 ^ 
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of scorn at this or that particular phase of Hindaism which belies its cosmo- 
politan tendency by inflicting personal hardship on classes or communities. If 
a few yonths in their exuberant enthusiasm have been carried away beyond 
the bounds of Hinduism it will not do to shy of the new moTements^ 

bat political wisdom and sagacity lie in taking them into onr fold and 
guiding them aright along the paths of duty and rectitude. In every religion there 
is from time to time a reform movement which tries to bring baci the pristine 
glory of the religion and makes it acceptable to all classes of men. If onr great 
conotry is to reach the cherished goal, the whole structure of our caste system must 
go completely. 

Our Party which is representative of all interests has naturally a great responsi- 
bility to discharge iu reconci.ing apparently divergent interests and thus bringing 
into harmony these d‘frert:nt interests for the greater bentiit of the community. It 
is a matter for gratfScation that a measure of a conteutioua nature vitally affecting 
the landholders and ryots has boeu satisfactorily settled and placed on the ictatute- 
Book. I take this opp')rtu:iity of expressing my sincere thanks to the representa- 
tives cf b3th classes for the statesmanlike manner in which they have faced the 
intricate issues and for the political wisdom they have shown in placing a satisfac- 
tory solution on the ftitatute-Book. To the landholders, I would say that in the 
peace, contentment, prosperity and happiness, of their tenantry lie their prosperity 
and happiness, and it should be their constant endeavour even with Bacrihees. to 
satisfy all the legitimate claims and hopes cf their tenants. To those who are 
tenants, may I venture to suggest that they will be following a wise policy if they 
will discard suspicion and distrust and base their demands on equality and Justice, 
realising that the landlord has also a point of view which deserves consideration ? 
In a frank recognition of the principle that for the agricultural economy of the 
land the landholder is as much a necessity as a contented peasantry lies the future 
prosperity of our country. I do hope that the happy relationship thus created will 
be fostered and that both will continue to work in unison and concord with each 
other for the greater benefit of all. Our political opponents have tried their utmost 
to misrepresent the work of the Party in this respect, but we are on sure ground 
as a study of the Bill as introduced in the Council, and as it was finally shaped 
by our Party, would show our claims are based on solid achievements. 

We have by cur work in this presidency proved to the hilt that we Non- 
Brahmins can shoulder responsibility and carry on the administration in the larger 
interests of the country unnerved by cheap satins from the usual unfriendly quar- 
ters and unmoved by the campaign of misrepresentations and vilification which it 
is onr lot to bear. No one who has worked diarchy can be ignorant of irs grave 
defects and when to that is added a financial crisis of grave magnitude, the discer- 
ning public, and especially those who have some experience of administrative 
matters, will realise the limitations and serious handicaps under which the Ministry 
have had to work. Even the best of schemes can be shattered on the rock of 
financial impossibility. Eepresenting as we do the agricultural population of this 
province, we felt that the relief of the prevailing acute agricultural distress should 
have a first call on onr fiuaneial resources and many a scheme which was calculated 
to expand the nation-building activities of the transferred departments had to be 
BEcrifioed. 

Paktx oe Group Systeh 

Congressmen have stated that there are only two parties in the country— Gov- 
ernment and Congress. But I make bold to state that, with the advent of complete 
provincial autonomy, there will be only two organist parties as far as this pro- 
vince is concerned, namely, the Congress and the Justice. Let us realise that the 
first essential for success and reaching our political goal is the united voice of the 
country. It is the duty of oar Party to persuade the various religious sects and 
communities to present a united front and bring the Hinda and Moslem, Christian 
and Arjya Samajist, Brahman and non-Brahman, all to a common platform and 
and speak In unison. This is the great task before ns. In the interests of onr 
country, I desire that you should realise the implications of provincial autonomy 
and how it should be worked. I think it wonld be most unfortanate if instead of 
a clear cat party system, opportunities were available for the formation of a 
ministry under a group system. Whether we are in power or opposit'on, it would 
be against national interests to encourage or anyway countenance the group system 
whi^ wiU work greater havoc than even diarchy. Time and again the cheap criti- 

37 
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oiflm is levelled that onr Party is sectarian, and while we need not be frightened by 
such bogeys, I think the time has come when we should, consistenly with our 
policy of eq.ual justice and opportunities to all, admit all those who subscribe to 
any mental reservations, whatever their community may be. If you look into the 
past history of our Party, we stood for communal electorates before the Montague 
jReforms and when these were not conceded we were prepared to accept reservation 
of seats in joint electorates. Having worked this system for ten years we onrselves 
have voluntarily stated before the Simon Commission that we did not want any 
such reservation and that we had organised ourselves sufficiently to do away with 
such safeguards. The next change when it comes would lead us naturally to the 
proposal contemplated, I need hardly emphasise the fact that the creed is unalterable. 
We stand by that creed more convinced than ever before of its essential necessity. 

Our ideal is simple— we wish to be in our country what other nations are in 
theirs, and as Indians, we are determined to rise to the full stature of manhood 
and carve for our own Motherland a place alike honourable and beneficial to us. 
That ideal cannot be changed but consistently with that ideal we are prepared to 
co-operate to work in amicable relationship to extend the hand of fellowship to 
those who will work in harmony and peace with us alike for the glory of our 
country and the mutual benefit and prosperity of each other. 


PRACTICAL Realities 

But this ideal that we have set before us does not blind na from appreciating 
the practical realities of the situation, and it is here that our Party can play a 
large part in offering a sound lead and in steering clear of opposite extremes of 
conduct. As I can visualise the future the greatest need of the country is unity, 
unity in essentials, and it is here that we have proved ourselves as practical 
statesmen. There are other political bodies which have, in the name of unity, 
created greater discord, produced suspicion and distrust by their pusillanimous 
attitude and have time and again quite unnecessarily and as unwisely roused 
feelings of jealousy, doubt and dismay when, with ordinary prudence and human 
sympathy and understanding, much of this bitterness could be avoided. Revolu- 
tions and the dark shadow of terrorism that now stare through a neighbouring 
province are alien to our soil, to our very religion and culture, and find no place 
in our CTeed, If the history of the world is read aright, every one with a vision 
ana with a certain amount of political instinct, will easily realise that no great 
nation ever attain^ eminence by such unfortunate methods which are calculated 
to unueraiue the best interests of the nation and which are incapable of producing: 
any positive results. 
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The AH hdia Congress Sodalist Party 


SOCIALISTS AND THE CONGRESS 

On the eve of the ho!dins: of the Indian National Conpjress nt Bombay, a meeting 
of the leiiins: 0 >n 2 :r S ^eialists was held at BanareSjOn the 30th. Septemb^ 1934, 3/r. 
Sampurnanawi presiding.^ T\venty-four dtlegutes from Dtdhi, Bengal. Bihar, If. P*, 
B^'imhay, Mahara<h* ra, Aim.r, Central Provinces and Utkal attended the meeting. 
After lively discussions lasting for six hours, important resolutions as to the 
attitude to bo adopted by the Congress cjodilists regarding the Assembly elections 
and the acceptance of offices on Congress organisations, were passed. 

Among tho^e present at the meeting were Dr. D. Silva (0. P.) Mr. B, P. Sinha 
f^har), Mr. Masani (Bombay), Messrs. Narendradeva and -Sriprakasa (U. P.)» Mr. 
Shankerlal (Delhi), Mr.^ S. M. A. Jo^hi iMaharashtra) Mr. Charles Masceranhas 
(Ben^gai), Mr. Asawa (Ajmere), and Mr. Navakrishna Chaudhuri (Utkal). 

The^ meeting sat till S-30 p. ra. and adjourned till the next day to resume 
discussiou on Mr. Gandhi's proposals regarding the constitution of the Congress. 
It transpired that during the discussion on Mr. Gandhi's proposals, 
Bombay Socialists irho had been to Wardha and had a talk with Mr, Gandhi, 
conveyed to the meeting Mr. Gandhi's mesBage, It was staled Mr. Gandhi might 
press his proposal regarding the restricting of the number of delegates to the Indian 
National Congress, but he was not going to press his proposals in connection with 
compulsory spinning and creed. In view of this assurance, some members thought 
that Mr. Gandhi's statement should not be considered but after some discussion it 
was decided to give expression to the Socialist views on it and a committee of 
three members was appointed to draft a resolution for consideration oa the next day. 

Eesolutions 

The following, among other resolutions, were passed 

**The meeting of delegates of the Provincial Congress Socialists’ Parties is of 
opinion that the pre?icnt parliamentary activity of the Congress, in contesting the 
elections to the L*gislative Assembly, is not of such a nature as to intensify or 
further the struggle for National Independence against British Imperialism. This 
meeting feels that such activity constitutes, on the contrary, a drift towards sterile 
constitutionalism, which has already involved demoralisation and compromise with 
elements, unbelieving either in complete independence or direct action and which 
is bound to lead to ^ complete abandonment of the struggle for independence and 
compromise with British Imperialism. This meeting calU upon members of Con- 

§ ress Socialist Parties (1) to decline nomination as Congress or independent candi- 
ates for the Assembly election and to withdraw their candidate, if already nomi- 
nated and t2l to decline to serve as members of parliamentary boards, central or 
provincial, or any committees for the electoral campaign. 

_'*Thi3 meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion that no member of the Congress Socialist Party should become an office- 
bearer of any Congress organisation except (D where the party is in a majoritv* 
or (2) where the organisation concerned has resolved to carry out the Party ^s 
immediate programme of the All-India Congress Sociali-^t Party and the Socialist 
Party givt:8 previous permission to accept office and calls upon those Gongrejis 
Socialists, who are office-bearers in any Congress organisation, except such as those 
indicate above, to resign their offices. 

*‘This meeting of the delegates^of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties ^condemns 
the formation of the so-called ^ Nationalist Party on the issue of the Communal 
Award as communalist and anti-national and thus started a futile controversy over 
an issue, which is of no importance to the masses and distracted attention from 
the real task of theit emancipation from exploitation. This meeting is of opinion 
that all attempts to solve the communal problem has been, on the whole, on the 
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false basis of recognition of rights belonging to religious groups and this meeting 
is of opinion that the problem can effectively be liquidated only by clarifying the 
Btrnggle for the economic emancipation of the masses. 

“This meeting of the delegates of Provincial Congress Socialist Parties is of 
opinion that the resolutions passed by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares s concerning class war and the 
advocacy of the confiscation of property are uneall^ for and misleading. This 
meeting claims that class vrar and advocacy of confiscation, of property are not 
inconsistent, in any way, with the Congress creed.” 

Second Day— 1st October— Gan diji’s Proposals 

The Committee which was appointed last night in this connexion reported to 
the meeting this morning that it was unnecessary to discuss _Mr. Gandhi s proposals 
in view of the information received regarding Mr. Gandhi's intentions. ^ Eventually, 
consideration of the proposals was dropped. According to private talks in Socialists^ 
circles it appears certain that Mr. Gandhi does not now intend to press his p^posals 
regarding the yarn franchise and the Congress creed in the forthcoming Bombay 
session of the Indian Congress. 

The meetdng strongly condemned the spirit and action of the Beception CommittM 
of the Indian Congress in refusing the Congress pandal for the use of the All-India 
CongresB ^ialist Conference. 

GUJRAT CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Gujarat Congress Socialist Party at a meeting held at _ Ahmcdabad on the 
2nd. October 1934 passed resolutions condemning the activities of the^ Congress 
Parliamentary Board and the Nationalist Party, as according to them it involved 
a compromise with the Imperialist Government and indifference to the true interests 
of the workers and peasants. Another resolution condemned the repressive policy 
of the Government and the Khadi franchise in the Congress constitution, as 
preventing peasants and workers from joining the Congress. 


ANDHRA CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The Working Committee of the Andhra Provincial Congress Socialist Party met 
at Ongole on the 9tfa. October 1934, with Mr, B, 8, Bangasyi, President, in the 
chair. Messrs Banga, Sheikh Galib Saheb, J. Bamalingaiah and Dr. K, L. Narasimha 
Bao. etc- were among those present. 

The Committee passed by a majority a resolution to the effect that having consi- 
dered the Benares resolution of the All-India Congress Socialist Party Working 
Committee, this Committee resolved that such of its members, as had been set up 
for the Aswmbly or lo<»l legislatures or local bodies should continue to discharge 
their fnnctions and duties as such, and try to propagate the fundamental principles 
of socialism through those bodies. 


DELHI CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

At meeting of the Working Committee of the Provincial Socialist Party, held 
at Delhi on the 6lh. October 1934 under the presidentship of Professor Indra^ the 
following among other resolutions, were passed 

Besolved that as the resolutions passed at the Benares Conference were of a 
recommendatory nature for the Bombay session that no action be taken on the 
resolution regarding the holding of offices in any Congress organisation till the 
Bombay session. 

Besolved timt the Socialist Party as a party should take no part in the Assembly 
election canapalgn, but individual members will be free to take part in the election 
campaign of the Parliamentary Board, 



Tile All India Socialist Conference 

The open session of the AlModia S^ialipt CoufTcntje \ras held on the 21«L 
OctoW 1934, at 3 p. m. at licadj Money Terrace, Worli, Bombay. 

About 150 delcj^ates from all parts cf India attended, ineladine: Dr, Bam 
Mtnohar Lai Lohia and Mr, Mascarenas of Bengal, Mr. F. H. Ansari of Delhi, 
Mr. Jaiprakasb Xarain of Behar. Swami Simpurnanand and Mr. Mohania! Gautam 
of the IJaited Province^, Dr. Karaik of Poona, Mr. J. Mukherjve of AHahabad, 
Mr. P. K. Pillai of Madras, Mr. A. Pattawardhan of Maharashtra and Mr. B, A. 
Brelri, Mr. M, B, Masani and Mrs, KamabdcTi Chattopadbyaya cf Bombay, and 
Mr. P. Y. Deshpande of Amraoti, 

The proceedin;jjs of the Conference were marked by a norel departure from con- 
veiiJional practices associated with functions of this kind. The Conference had no 
President elected in advance as is the case with other Conferences and the dde- 
^rates present were called upon at the outset of the proceedings to elect their own 
Chairman. 

Welcome Address 

Welcoming the delegates to the Conference, Mr. Purshoiiaindus TrkumduSf 
Chairman of the Beception Committee, said : — 

"Daring its evolution, the Congress has passed through many a crisis, par- 
ticularly when the younger or bolder spirits were trying to drag it at a pace which 
was too fast for the then leadership and although a step forward was sometimes 
delayed by older hands, it was never prevented. Out of every crisis of the nature 
the Congress has come out stronger and healthier and more broad-based orga- 
nisation than before. The Congress is going through one of these crisis to-day. It 
is this fact which makes our meeting historic. 

“We represent to-day the elements who, having fought for nearly three years 
and having realised the limitations, both ideological and organisational, inside* that 
great body, are asking for clearer understanding of the nature ’of national strucgle 
so that we may not allow weaknesses which were revealed during the last four 
years to continue to hamper our march forward. Mistakes are made even by the 
wisest and most fore-sighted, but is wisdom also to admit and to |>rodt by those 
errors ? An ostrich-like policy of shutting your eyes and pretending that all is 
well has never done any good to anybody. 

As the result of the two struggles, we realised that our failure to achiere 
independence was not due to any lack of cfTort on the part of those who joined 
the struggle, nor to the feeling of tiredness on the part of these workers, as the 
Congress leaders would fain have us believe. 

But to suggest that the elimination of that domination would end our ills and 
restore to us Bam Baj is a gross misleading of the situation, for the foreign domi- 
nation might go yet grinding poverty must remain if the transfer of power is to 
result in the more political democracy. 

“It is this realisation that ^has 'brought aboutl the organisation of the So- 
cialist opinion within the Congress and is mainly responsible for our meeting here 
to-day. To those who still hug belief in sentimental appeals as a result of their 
inability and failure to diagnose the nature of weakness, the Socialists appear to be 
splitti^ the Congress. They try to make capital out of this argument and attempt 
tolprejudice the uniformed sections of the Congress' against the Srcialigts, They 
appeal to us sometimes in plaintive terms to preserve the Kational solidarity. 

^•The plea of national solidarity boils down to undoing anything which offends 
against the prejudices of these classes. The Socialists feel convinced that by 
reason of inevitable and inherent contradiction and conflict between the 
interests of landholding and capitalist classes on the one hand and the masses 
on the other, no single appeal which can satisfy both Ipossessing few and exploited 
many is possible and the Socialists are therefore rightly asking the Congress to 
choose between the few and many. 

“We are confident that the path we have chosen, although calculated to offend 
certain numerically insignificant classes, is the path which leads us to better under- 
standing of the problem, a path which if followed will make the Congress really 
and truiy an organisation of the nation.^' 
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Continui'ng, Mr. Tricumdas said, ‘-While makiag it clear that speaking perso- 
Dally, I am not opposed to the utilisation of the Legislatures, I feel that such an 
activity should be subsidiary to the mass organisation in the conntry. The 
Legislatures may be utilised as platforms of propaganda for the ! furtherance of 
our activity outside and must be based on a programme 'which is Socialist in out- 
look and action. The present parliamentary programme is far removed from this. 

It is meant to provide a platform to those elements who had hardly ever had 
strong faith in the method of direct action. Both the programme and personnel of 
the Congress Parliamentary Board are of such a nature that the acceptance of the 
Parliamentary policy based on the present programme will mean the handing over 
of the Congress to forces of re-action. We shall strive every nerve to prevent snch 
a catastrophe. If the present Parliamentary programme is accepted, the Congress 
will be turning its back on the goal of Independence as a result of the Constituent 
Assembly which they hope to force the British Government to concede. , , 

“Independence can never come as the result of gift or compromise and if it does 
it will be of a variety of the Greek gift to Trojans. Independence will only be won 
by our determination and our strength. This Independence fot which we want to 
fight must be real Independence for the masses. This kind of Independence cannot 
be achieved as the result of compromise with Britain, because Britain is the bul- 
wark of Capitalism and imperialism. The independence which will reBult m the 
transfer of power to the masses must mean, if we are to be honest, complete seve- 
rance of British connection ” . , .j anAi. t 

Referring to the task which lies ahead of them, Mr. Tncumdas said ! The work of 
the Congress Socialist Party will not be confined solely to the conversion of the 
OoDgresB, the other task is the organisation of workers and peasants.. 

Mr. Tricumdas concluded, “Our Conference is goiug to be historic _ because, it is 
going to create for the first time within the Congress an organised opinion baMCl on 
certain principles which unless clearly understood will keep us away from Burns 
Swaraj wherein there will be no domination of any foreign power, no exploitation 
of the masses by classes. That we shall meet with opposition, I have no Qount. 
That we shall have- to overcome obstacles which seem insuperable to some, 1 recognise 
But I feel confident that if we work with the goal in front our obstacles and 
opposition instead of deterring us from our task will add greater 
efforts, I also feel confident that unless we lose heart, and I do not think it likeiy, 
victory will be ours.” , ... l a v ^ 

Swami Sampumarkaf^j who was'unanimously elected Chairman, did 
any presidential addr/^ss and proceeded direct to deal with the agenjia fixed for tne 
day. After the leptjut of the Organising Secretary of the All-India Coni^ess 
Socialist Party was tead, the Conference proceeded to deal with the c^sideralion 
of the draft constitution and programme of the Party submitted by the Drait com- 
mittee, which was accepted with minor alterations. 

Constitution of the Party 

The constitution of the Socialist Party as drafted by the Drafting Committee 
appointed at the Patna Conference, was considered at great length, 

Mr. Batliwala (Bombay) moved that instead of having the object of the Fatty 
as achievement of Complete Independence, it should further be explained by aQaing 
the words “in the sense of total separation from the British Empire . -tie 
urged that the object of the party should be the establishment of a ^ 

peasants' republic instead of a Society as in the draft constitution. Mr. BaUiw^ 
explained that the words ‘‘Complete Independence” had undergone so many cnanges 
in its definition, in the conrse of the last few years, that it was difiS cult for any 
one to define it at present. He, therefore, proposed to make their object absolutely 
clear by the addition of the words he suggested. His objection to a 
society was that such society may be a Socialist State with a dictator. India Qiu 
not want a Hitler or a Mussolini, but wante d power in the hands of the masses. 

Speaking on behalf of Mr. Jayaprakash , Secretary of the Drafting ^mmittee, 

; Ji, MOBsani (Bombay), accepted part of Mr. Batliwala^s amendment by a^^eeing 
«Q the 'words “in the sense of total separation from the British Empire , after 
e words, “Complete Independence”. Mr. Massani pointed out that the addition 
this CSaftse fulfilled completely the object of the mover of the amendment 
(doed that Socialist Sodety better explained their objective than the amendea 
ex{Hces«0D, 
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After a keen debate, Mr. Batliwala’s amendment was lost and Mr. Jayprakaah’s 

“The^condWonsiEor membership of the Party infer alia 

shall consist of members of the Indian National Congress, who are member 
of any communal organisation or political organisation, whose objects were incon- 
sistent with that of the party. An amendment was moved 
should subscribe 5,000 yards of yarn annually^ for membership. 
met with considerable opposition, speakers referring to tlie 

giTen to a similar proposal put forward by Mr. Gandhi himself. The amendment 
was lost* 

By another amendment it was decided that there shall be affiHated to the ^^n- 
greSB a Socialist party in every Congress province, including Indian btates. Xhe 
four anna levy tor membership of provincial parties was reduced to one anua. It 
was further decided that disciplinary action against members a_nd^ provincial parties 
could be taken by the Executive Council, by a two-thirds majority. 

The plan of action as laid down in the draft constitution was^ acceded with 
slight alteration. It required the Party to work within the National Congress, 
with a view to securing its acceptance. The object and programme of the party 
would be the organisation of and the entry into peasants and labour unions for 
the purpose of participating in and developing the day to day economic and poli- 
tical struggle of peasants and workers and of creating a powerful^ mass movement 
for the achievement of independence and socialism, active opposition to all impe- 
rialist wars and utilisation of such other crisis for the intensification of the national 
struggle, refusal to enter at any stage into negotiations of constitutional issue 
with the British Government and convening, after the capture _ of power, of a 
Constituent Assembly for the purpose of formulating a Constitution for India. 

A few minutes before adjournment for tea, a party of Communist demonstrators 
drove in a lorry to the Beady Money Mansion, wherein the Conference was pro- 
ceeding, shouting boycott slogans against the Congress Socialists. 

The Socialists’ Conference adjourned till iS a. m. the next day- Th 0 _ draft consti- 
tution was completely passed, whereafter the All-India Congress Socialist Conference 
was formally inaugurated. The election of office-bearers was the last item on the 
agenda, and Mr. Jayaprakash Naratn was elected General Secretary of the Party. 


Second Day — 22nd. October — Resolutions 

Obganisatxon of Workees 

The open session of the Socialist Conference met to-day and adopted the resolu- 
tion defining Independence as India’s goal as passed by the Subjects Committee. 

The resolution defined clearly what Socialists meant by the expression “Indepen- 
dence” “Independence must mean the establishment of an independent State, 
wherein power is transferred to the producing masses and such an objective involves 
refusal to compromise at any stage, with British Imperialism”. 

The Conference, after a debate, also passed the resolution defining the funda- 
mental rights as adopted by the Subjects Committee. 

The other resolutions adopted by the Conference were as follows: 

“This Conference is of the opinion that to enable the masses to appreciate what 
**Swaraj”^ as conceived by the Congress will mean to them it is desirable to state 
the position of the Congress in a manner easily understandable by them. In order 
to end the exploitation of the masses, political freedom must include the real econo- 
mic freedom of the starving millions. The Congress, therefore, declares that the 
future constitution of the Indian jState shall be based on the following fundamental 
principles transfer of all power to the producing masses ; the development of the 
economic life of the country to be planned and controlled by the State ; the Sociali- 
sation of the key and principal industries, e. g., steels, cotton, jute, railways, 
shipping, mines, banks and public utilities ; the organisatioD of Co-operatives for 
the production, distribution and credit in the nn-socialiaed section of the economic 
i life ; the State monopoly of foreign trade ; the elimination of princes and landlords 
and all other classes of exploiters ; the re-distribution of land to peasants ; the 
encouragement and promotion of Co-operative farming with a view to ultimate 
Mllectivisation of all agriculture in the country ; the liquidation of debts owing 
by ^ iieasanU and workers ; the State shall provide work to every able-bodied 
adult, and social insurance against unemployment, old age, sickness, accident, mater- 
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nity etc. ; to everyone according to his needs to be the ultinoate basis of distribu- 
tion of economic goods ; there shall be adult franchise which shall be on a functional 
basis ; the State shall neither support nor discriminate between religions nor recog* 
nise any distinction based on caste or community ; and the State shall not discn- 
minaie hetween sexes. 


WoEKERB^ Demands 

"The Conference is also of the opinion that the daily struggles of the workers 
peasants and the other exploited masses for their immediate economic political 
demands are an integral part of the struggle for Independence. The Conference 
therefore, resolves that the workers and peasants and other exploited classes should 
be organised for the immediate realisation of the following among other demands 
freedom of speech and of the Press ; freedom of association and combination ; Jxq 
repeal of anti-national and anti-labour laws ; the release of all political prisoners 
and prisoners detained without trial; the instalment of all farmers and peasants 
deprived of their lands owing to their participation in the movement for national 
independence ; free and compulsory primary education and liquidation of adult 
illiteracy ; drastic reduction by at least 50 per cent in the military expenditure 
of the Government of India ; municipalisation of public utilities ; the control of 
usury direct or indirect ; a steeply graduated tax ou all incomes including incomes 
from agricultural sources above a fixed minimum ; graduated death-duties ; freedom 
from serfdom and conditions bordering on serfdom ; the right to form Unions to 
strike and to picket ,* compulsory recognition by employers of the worker’s Union : 
a living wage, 40-hour8’-week and healthy quarters and conditions of work ; equal 
wages for equal work ; weekly payments of wages wherever demanded ; insurance 
against unemployment, sickness, accident, old-age, etc., one month’s leave every 
year with full pay to all workers and 2 months’ leave with pay to women workers 
daring maternity ; provision against employment of children of school-going age in 
factories and women and children in underground mining and hazardous occupations ; 
eliminatiou of landlordism in 2amindari and Talnkdari areas ; abolition of all 
feudal and semi-feudal levies on the peasantry ; encouragement of co-operative 
farming : introduction of scientific agriculture indebteduess and arrears of rent, 
establishment of land mortgage banks to grant cheap credit to the peasants : com- 
plete exemption from rents and taxes of all peasants with unconomic holdings ; 
substantial reduction of rent and land revenue ; and freedom from attachment in 
the execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, agricultural resources and 
that i>ortiou of peasants holding which is just sufficient to maintain an average 
peasant’s family, 

*Tlus Conference considers that in view of the international situation and danga 
of a sudden outbreak of a war, in which the British Empire may be involved, it 
is necessary for t^e Congress ^ to declare its opposition to participation by India 
in any war in which the British Government may be involved and to undertake 
forthwith the preparation of the entire Indian Nation to resist actively the utilisa- 
tion of Indian men, money and resources for the purposes of such a war and 
to utilise such crisis for securing Swaraj. 

"Inasmuch as the Indian States constitute a principal political and military 
support to the British Imperialism and a source of feudal backwardness and 
reaction, this Conference declares that the abolition of the rule of the Indian 
Princes alone can assure the complete Independence for the whole of India and 
invites the people of the Indian States to fight side by side with the people of 
British India in the struggle for Independence. 

**This Coherence is qiuie opinion that no member of a Congress Socialist Party 
become m office-b^rer in any Congress organisation except where the organisation 
ecmcem^ has resqlv^ to carry out the Party’s immediate programme of work as 
twcam in the draft programme of the All-India Congress Socialist Party and 
toe ^Mutive GommUtee of the Provincial Socialist Party gives previous 
permission to accept office and calls upon those Congress Socialists who are offic^ 
DgiOT m any organisation except such as those indicated above to resign their 

s condemns the formation of the so-called ^National Party’ on 

■ Communal Award as a communalist and anti-National move which 

' over an issue which is of no importance to the 

' ^ distracted attention from the real task of their emancipation 
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CoiiMraAi, Problem 

“This Conference is of opinion that all attempts made bo far to solve the com- 
munal problem, including those made by the Congress and the position taken up 
by the Congress Working Committee on the question have been on wholly false 
basis of recognition of the ri;:hts belonging to the religious groups and is therefore 
of opinion that the problem can ctiectivc-y be liquidated only through the struggle 
for the economic emancipation cf the masses. 

*^Xh5s Conference is of opinion that the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress at Bombay and later at Benares con- 
cerning the confiscation of property were uncalled for and misleading. 

“This Conference claims that participation in class war and advocacy of expro- 
priation of property are not inconsistent in any way with the Congress creed. 

‘"This Conference takes note of the concerted attempts of the right wing to take 
back the Congress to the old discredited path of constitutional agitation and to 
convert it into an instrument of the Indian upper classes in their bargains with 
the British Imperialism. 

‘This Coaftituce is emphatically of the opinion that these attempts run counter 
to the creed of the Conerress and to the fundamental principles and policies it has 
been following since 1920. 

“This Conference, therefore, resolves to resist these attempts and to rescue the 
Congress from the hands of the right wing by educating and organising the rank 
and file on the basis of a clear-cut programme of national revolntioh and also 
resolves to carry on a consistent propaganda for the exposure of reactionary 
aims, policies and programme of the right wing, 

Paelumentaby Actitities 

‘‘This Conference is of opinion that the Parliamentary activities conducted in 
the name of the Indian National OoogreBs shall be based on the theory of the 
revolutionary use of the Legiskturea with the following as its essential principles : 

(1) The Congress candidate shall go to the Legislatures as the representative of 
the exploited masses of India and in no other capacity ; 

(2) The Parliamentary activity inside the Legislatures shall be closely linked up 
with the activity of the exploited masses outside, carried on the basis of their 
immediate economic demand : 

(3) Every issue coming up before the Legislatures shall be approached and 
dealt with from the point of view, the economic and political emancipation of the 
masses, forming the only criterion ; 

(4) The least betrayal of the cause of the exploited masses shall forthwith meet 
with expulsion and merciless exposure; 

(5) No selected Congress candidate shall accept Ministerial ofificea because: 

fa) The legislative, executive and judicial machinery, present and forthcoming, 
is the creation of British Imperialism and is intended solely for the purpose of 
facilitating and intensifying the exploitation of the Indian masses ; 

(b) The acceptance of Ministerial offices will create a dangerous illusion that the 
Imperialistic Btate Machine can be .utilised for the good of the masses, while its 
essential structure is so designed as to automatically result in their exploitation ; 

(c) A mass organisation that stands for complete independence as its immediate 
objective must necessarily remain in opposition until complete independence is an 
accomplished fact ; 

(d) The economic and political emancipation of the masses is incompatible with 
Imperialist and Capitalist structure of the State and society ; 

(e) Whereas the decision of the All-India Congress ^mmittee at Patna for con- 
testing the present Assembly election is not on the lines indicated in the past, the 
decision be rescinded and the Congress candidate be withdrawn ; 

(f) This Conference calls upon the Provincial Socialist Party to take disciplinary 
action against such of the members as may contravene the basis of this resolution. 

Repressive Poucy Cosjoemsed 

'This Conference of the All-India Congress Socialist Party emphatically con- 
demns the campaign of repression and terror now being conducted by the British 
Imperialism in India in the form of special legislation in Bengal under which death 
penalty can be indicted for minor otfences, a virtual regime of martial law can be 

3d 
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established over the v^hole districts, thousands of people detained without trial and 
many other outrages in declaring illegal the Naujavan Bharat Sabha, Khudai 
Kidmatgars and the Punjab Kisan Sabhas. 

“This Conference condemns the action of the Travancore, Baroda, Rewa and 
other Native States which have taken repressive measures against the Congress, 
Labour or States’ people’s organisations and movements. 

“In view of the urgent necessity of carrying forward the fight for Independence 
and preventing the further spread of demoralisation, it is resolved that the Congress 
Socialist Party shall forthwith commence work with the object of putting its pro- 
gramme into effect, irrespective of the acceptance or rejection of its programme by 
the Indian National Congress, 

“For this purpose, the Congress Socialist Party desires to act in co-operation with 
other parties having similar aims within or without the Indian National Congress. 

“Inis Conference authorises the Executive Committee to appoint a Sub-Committee 
to explore the possibilities of joint action on specific issues with the different Labour 
and Radical Groups Id the country. 

“This Conference directs the Executive Committee to appoint the following three 
Bub-Committees : (1) Propaganda Sub-Committee, (2) Peasant Organisation Sub- 
Committee, and (3) Labour Organising Sub-Committee : 

“This Conference also recommends that the Propaganda Sub-Committee should 
conduct the organ of the Party in English as well as in Hindi and publish litera- 
ture in Socialism. 

“This Conference is wholly opposed to the recently enacted Behar Tenancy 
Amendment Act and condemns the action of the Government of Behar in siding 
with Zamindars and sacrificing the interests of the tenants.'*’ 


THE PUNJAB CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

The newly-formed Punjab Congress Socialist Party held its first public meeting 
at Lahore ou the llth. November 1934, to condemn the Congress programme of 
council-entry, Lala Broz Chand presiding. 

Prof. Brijnarain, the principal speaker, condemned the new Congress programme 
of council-entry and village reconstruction describing both as incapable of bringins: 
Swaraj. Prof. Brijnarain said that Mr. Gandhi’s new idea was identical with that 
adumbrated by the British Fascist leader, Sir Oswald Mosley, who had deplored that 
Government of India had neglected the promotion of agriculture and rural 
industri^. Thus both Mr. Gandhi and Sir Oswald Mosley were actuated by the 
same objective, although Sir Oswald Mosley’s objection to the development of large 
scale indus try in India was due to the fact that it competed with the British 
industry. What was needed was national unity and this was only possible 
on the basis of economic interests. The speaker added that the Bishop of Lahore 
had r^ntly suggested in a broadcast, that India could achieve unity by embracing 
Christianity, but the speak^ feared, that at the present rate of progress of Chris- 
^nity, it would take Punjab 146 years to solve its communal problem that way. 
The speaker said that bocialism was the message of the day and the National 
would soon become the Boeialist Congress, It was just possible that there 
might M a Capitalist Congress too, but the “Socialist Congress of the masses” 
would in the true sense be “the National Congress.” 

u resolution condemning war and declaring that wars 
^derteken m the interest of a handful of capitalists should not be supported. 
Mr, AAmad I/w, moving the resolution condemning war, described the obser- 
vMce of November 11 as a day of peace as ironical, because the day symbolised 
the maiming and killing of millions m the Great War. 


THE BIHAR CONGRESS SOCIALIST PARTY 

® nieetinj; of the Council of Action of the 
ahM Socialist Party held at Patna on the 21rt. & 22ad. December 1934. 


The f^hncil lerotded its conviction that, in 
pcbi Ooogtesa Resolution on Fan<' 
it is necessary not only to educate the masses 


Emchi OoDgtess Reflation on Fundamental Rights and ^Economic programme, 


order to give effect even to the 
jhts and Economic programme, 
in its principles but organise them 
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into kisan sabhas and Ubonr unions, with a 

powers thst be for the achievement of these obiects and tjw ^ fitting 

Another resolution nrced the Confess Workmjr ,ijao adopted 

celebration of the “■Independence D.xy on J^inuary -G* * * -^4 resolved 

the immediate propramrae concerninz psa-jants as ^5^ province, 

to organise the party on a prop ^ m the various di^ts of tae pro i 

The resolution embodying th-- immeiiate pro:^ram'ne ran as follows _ 

The Council of p of opinion that the 

immediate A the fy.o^v^'Z amonj; i A’ thV deletion of its 

Bihar Tenancy Aot in favour of pe:i-ant5 and 

obnoxious feitur .s, su h us the cert:tioate and s^arm ; ? at^xicultural 

ftttacbmeut in tse?utiou of rent or monov decrees ^ . r *.■ ; tn. 


acricaUnra- iad-.b <'d3«s ; c3mp..‘te ex2rn?!.on ‘Vq par 

With nae^or. ’'■ni; h3’ i'.r,r'=: redaOioa of rent a.jd iind •* in,p,\i p!T 3 r>uMon 

Znt : abod'i .n a:;,i n.-ilisa-ion of feudal and 5 em;-fead.il ; 

and forced Immr; pTnarairvn.'nt of co-opsrative firming and *-■; ‘'A' j death 

taxation of ajtie litaral inaomes above a fixed m-.aimam ; and graduated float 

By'ano^her retolnthn, the Oonneil ojined that 
organized for the immediate roaii-iation of the unions bv 

right to form unioiis to s^rik’j and picket, compu.sory wotk 

employers, a living; wage, forty-hour week, healthy quarters and ° ^ f, ’ 

weekly payment of wages ffhenever demanded, liquidation of debts o 7 

^°Tbl'mkT Socialist Patty was affiliated to the All-India Ctngms ^ialUt Patty. 
Mr. jB. P. Sinha was appointed to act as officiating General Secretary. 

THE U. P. CONGRESS SOCIALIST CONFERENCE 

The U. P. Provincial Socialist Conference was held at Etawa m 
1934. Seth Dainalnr &raroop. Pres;d,‘nt, in his spct ’h. dwelt o fn'nre. He 

situation and supported the theory that war was s 2 v-r. 1 l countries 

said that it was evident from what was " ‘ \\d " om,. He drew 

of the world that the last s'ag- of Imperialism and oipi^taa-m han co 

the attention of the piople to the India He thoncht that for a 

them to organise an anti-war campaign throng^nt 1"“'^- this. He dis- 

Blave country like India there was no question that the 

approved the participatiDu of the Confess in tb- ^ ^ . Ti.AaTd should see 
Congress Working Committee and nd'any (^vemment office was 

that the policy of co-operation was not rnnwss represented peasants 

not accepted. 'He thought that the claim that the 

and labourers was untrue and appealed to the Cwss and 

frJIrs.‘«ri^hreeTp.°^^ Beptt - uSl'Vor^h eon^deratlon and 
should be rejected totally. 

EESOLrTIOiSS 

The Conference passed the following resolutions 

“The Conference considers that in view 9* involved, 

in anv war in which the bntish -.iLn to resist actively the utilisation 

SS s™rr.f .l ^ » ..a-.* 

®”'^Mr?Sri/ra\as7tPup^ 'duriD“^1he^last’^GrLt\'ar.“^^^^ 

SlnLwt'agitaSd that ®‘the war time should be utilised for securing Home 

®“orSnSn*of ^asants Ind*" workS wal sUes°ef iVakngthy resolution. 
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The resolution stated that the country’s emancipation without the organisation 
of peasants and workers was impossible and demanded the stoppage of ejectment and 
reinstatement of tenants ejected during the llast four years, remission of all arrears 
in rent, elimination of middlemen between cultivators and the State, i. e,, . landbrda 
and Taiutdars, wipping out debts of peasants and petty zamindars, penalisation 
for N'azrana Hari Begari concealed rent, etc., hiring wage for agricultural labonis, 
freedom from serfdom and right to strike and picket. The resolution made a 
number of other demands aimed at improving the economic and social conditions 
of the workers. 

The Conference condemned the action of the Government in imposing restrictioiifl 
on Mr. Subash Chandra Bose. 

The Conference considered the J, P. 0. Eeport as wholly unacceptable. The 
resolution in this connection stated that tho Conference was of opinion that the 
■constitution of the Indian State should be framed only by a Constituent Assembly, 
composed of representatives of peasants and workers. The Conference also con- 
demned the Government for keeping Mr. M. N. Roy in prison in spite of lus 
serious illness. The Conference sent greetings to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehxu and 
conveyed its sympathy to him at the serious illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference concluded tho session late at night. 


The Anti-Commnnal Award Conference 

Opening Day — Bombay — 25th. October 1934 

The All-India Anti-Oommunal Award Conference met at the Arya Samaj Pandal, 
opposite the Congress Nagar, Bombay on the 25th. October 1934. 

^ T^ing the history of the Bound Table Conference Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyn 
said it was^ a matter of regret and shame that they have been unable to come^ to a 
settlement in London on the communal question. Some of them did sign a requisition 
to the Premier asking him to arbitrate but as the Sikhs and Muslim members did not 
agree, it was disbinctly understood that the proposal was dropped. As such the 
Premier’s decision on the Communal question was not an Award but a mere decision 
of His Majesty’s Government. Proceeding Malaviyji drew attention to the fact that 
imless an agrred solution was arrived at between the various communities before 
Me new constitution was inaugurated, the Communal Award would be incorporated 
in it and become part of the constitution. Pandit Blalaviya examined the Award 
and showed how it was anti-national and inimical to the growth of self-government 
in BO far as it sought to create as many as eighteen separate classes. Their duty 
wsa therefore clear, namely, to bring about an agreed solution, or failing that to 
continuously agitate as vigorously as we could here as well as in England against 
the Award till the Award was cnanged. The Government based on the Communal 
Award would ^ government of one community, whether Hindu or Muslim, ovct 
other communitiw in every province, “Can anybody call that Swaraj ? Swaraj is 
wie by the people^ and not by one community, But the Award creates Communal 
Province. Is that likely to lead to self-government ?” Further, in the 
totnbuti^ of ^ats, one community had been favoured to the detriment of others, 
ilrndns have been the hardest hit. The Congiess Working Committee, by the 
attitude they have taken, had tacitly acquiesced in the Award, This had to his 
regret forced them to-day to convene this meeting, whereas such an important 

been discussed by the National Congress alone. “I don’t 
gettmg the Award changed. When I have such a righteous cause now 
I ttat this cause will fail ? I have no confidence in the British Govern- 

but I have faith in the justice of my cause and if, with 
we agitate all over the country and in England against 
w ire shall smsceed in the end,” & 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Sir Gavinirao Pradhan, ex- Finance Member, Bombay Government, Chairman, 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates and in the course of a short speech 
condemned the Award* 

Prendential Addreic 

In the course of his Presidential Address, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjte said : — 


Origin and Hiilory of the Communal Award In view Of the controversy of the 
Communal Award, it will be i’itcresting to know the origin of the Award, from the 
n^otiations in Londen in lOjl, at time of the seeond Round Table Conference. 
A note on the subjeer ii^sueJ ca the COtb. October 1034 by the Director of Public 
Infurmation, Goverament of India said : — 

_ During O^taber and Xnvember. 1031, the See nnd Round Table Conference finished 
its cIi'Jioi<'5;oii of provinei'il subjects and intended to take up consideration of the 
Ccntr.'^i Rsnons hdiry. This would have included such matters as methods of elec- 
tion, SLT' of L *;:i^a*ive Chambers, Army and financial questions/ external affairs and 

of the Governor-General. But the Minorities Committee of 
the C-^r.feronce hai failed to reach an agreement and it anpjared that each com mu- 
nitv was anxious to blame the other for failure and Moslems decided that they 
could not take part in the discussion of Central Subjects, untill they knew what 
representation they were to get in the Central or Feaeral Legislature. For some 
days, it seemed probable that the Federal Structure Committee would be stultified 
in consequent and that the whole question of Central Responsibility might have to 
be snelv^. This was an embarrassment to ludian delegates in general and particu- 
larly to Hindus and Sikhs, & fe 

When the Minorities Committee met once again on November 13, Sir Chimanlal 
i,etalvad initiated a suggestion that the Prime Minister should assume responsibility 
oi giving decisions on the commuaal issue, ** which everyone should accept”. 

1 ?^ particular meeting, the Prime Minister (in the chair) said : 

member of the Committee, sign a request to me to 
settle the commuaitv question and pledge yourself to accept mv decision that I 
think !s a very fair offer ? - 

Mr, \ . S. brinivasa Sastri replied, ‘‘We are willing on this side". 

The Prime Minister continued, “But I do not want, any section or any one man. 
111 raemoers of this Committee sign a declarafirjn asking to give a decision, even 
a temporary one, on the community question and say that you will agree ? I do 
not want it now. I say will you put your name to it and give that to me with 
tne assurance that the decision come to will be accepted by you and will be 
worked by you to the l^st cf your ability, in course of the working of the new 
constiiution . I have asked several sections*— at least individual— from time to time 
lor that and I have never got it.'' 

delegates led by Pandit Malaviya wrote to the Prime 
^mister that, with a view to enabling the work of the Federal Structure Committee 

requited him to arbitrate on the communal issue, as affecting 
S^khs, The group added that they would abide by the 
rnme annister s decision and would recommend that course to those whom they 
repreaented. In to Pandit Malaviya the letter's signatories were the 

M J w Raja Narendranatb, Mr. S. K. Datta, 

./a T ^Ir. A. Kai. 2 a«w«ni lyengw 

and Mr. Baroo^. bn: Tg Bahadur Sapru also wrote to the Prime Minister, support- 
g this request and adding that he was prepared to leave the problem of the 
Depressed Classes and other minorities also in the Prime Minister’s hands, 

T> ^ ^?^-Sastri, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir A. P, 

Patro. Mr. Js. M. Joshi. Padamji Ginwala, Sir Phiroze Setbna, Sir Cowasjee 
Jehnngir, Mr. Ramchandra Rao, Jlr, Shiva Rao and Diwan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, also asked the Prime Minister to arbitrate and agreed without qualifica- 
tion to abide by his decision, 

Moslems offered their support, provided that all other groups did the same. 
They made It clear,* however, that they would not desert smaller minorities with 
whom they had already negotiated a pact presented to the Prime Minister and recorded 
as one (rf the omgal documeutS'of the Conference. Sinee'the various communities could 
not reaca a nnanimoas agreement, even in the matter of a request to the Prime 
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The main political problem before us is how to win freedom for India. It jg 
the bounden duty of all of us to strive to win it. Our opinions and methods may 
differ, but our object should be identical. It is my considered opinion that the 
Communal Decision is an obstacle in our endeavours to win freedom. 
Whether this decision remains or is rejected, we mast persist in the struggle for 
freedom. But as in a well thought-out campaign the^ general does not march for- 
ward towards the goal leaving a stronghold behind in the possession of his anta- 
gonists, so it would not be wise for us to advance without a simultaneous and 
strenuous endeavour at least to weaken, if not to eradicate, eommunalism. 

Referring to the Prime Minister's Communal Award, the speaker said : 

One may be curious to know why, before Government any idea of the 

kind of constitution that was going to be given to U8,'there should have been such a 
hurry to give a communal decision. If Government had given *us a definite pro- 
mise of at least Dominion status, it would have been compar^ively easy for us to 
arrive at an agreed settlement. But to us was given first a Communal decision 1 
And it was of such a character that it could have no other result than to set 
different classes and religious communities — and even the two sexes by the ear, 
thus making a joint struggle for freedom impracticable, ^ if not impossible. The 
Award has side-tracked the main issue. At the _ same time, it is not possible to 
tackle the main issue without attacking the side issue of the Oomn^nal decision, 
because the latter lays the axe at the root of national unity. So long as the 
Communal decision continues to be enforced, it will ^ so vivisect and divide the 
nation as to make all mass action, all joint action, all national action, impossible. 
Referring to the Prime Ministeris statement that the Communal Award was 
made because the Indian delegates could not come to an agreed settlement, Mr. 
Chatterjee said that Communal controversy was of British parentage. 

The British rulers being thus, in part at least, responsible for political disagree- 
ments among the communities, it was their bouuden duty to devise a scheme 
which woula tend to produce agreement among them. This they have not done. 
The failure of Government’s own nominated men to come to an agreement cannot 
be slightly spoken of as the failure of the communities themselves. Nor were most 

of them “representative Indiana,” . ^ ^ 

In spite of clear indications that all Hindus and an important section of tne 
Muslims are in favour of joint electorates — at least in Bengal — the communal deci- 
aion was given in favour of separate electorates in all provinces. And why i 
Apparently heeause a section of the Muslims want separate electorates. Under the 
circumstances, it would not be unfair to conclude that the decision has gone in 
favour of separate electorates, because British Imperialists do not want a united 

Minister, one condition of his consent to intervene was still lacking. But the 
Minorities Committee itself placed it on record, in its own report, that during the 
various discussions, suggestions were made that the British Government should 
settle the dispute on its own authority. These suggestions, however, were ac^com- 
panied by such important reservations that they afiorded little prospect of any 
such decision, securing necessary harmony in working. But the Prime Minister, as 
Chairman of the Committee, offered to act and give a decision of temporary validity 
if he were requested to do so by every member of the Committee signing an agree- 
ment to pledge himself to support his decision, so as to enable the Constitution to 
be put into operation, further efforts for an all-Indian settlement being made in the 
meantime. 

Two days after the Malaviya group sent their original request to ^ the Prime 
Minister. “The Times” (London) commented as follows : “The limitation of the 
request to Moslem and Sikh minorities was in the line with Mr. Gandhi’s strongly 
expressed objection to the grant or continuance of special electoral rights to other 
minorities and in particular his vehement objection to special arrangements fov the 
Depressed Glasses. Mr. Gandhi wrote to the Prime Minister on Saturday night that 
his non-siOTature of Pandit Malaviya’s letter did not mean that the Congress hw 
indicated that it wonid not approve of any solution acceptable to the three parties 
concerned, Hindus. Moslems and Sikhs. As to other minorities, Mr. Gandhi was 
of opinion that their case would be settled by agreement among their representative 
and other members of the Conference. The Conference could not, Mr. Gandhi said, 
be reconciled to any further extension of the principle of separate electorates or 
special reservation of seats.” 
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Jodis, they w&nt a divided India, and also because Britishers in India want a 
decisive voice ia the government of the country by means of separate electorates. 
What they really care tor, above all, is a separate electorate and secure eSTective 
voice lor themselves in IncUan l^slatnres. 

Depeessed Classes 

Mr. Chattcrjee next refuted Mr, MacDonald’s plea for the continuance of separate 
electorates on the ground that the depre&sed classes have been regarded by minority 
communities as an essential protection for their rights. He said that except in 
Madras* there have not been separate electorates for Indian Christians, and generally 
speaking, they have not asked for, but are rather opposed to separate electorates ; 
the moat important organisations of the depressed classes 'crho by the by are not a 
religious community by themselves, have insisted on joint electorates ; and the foremost 
leaders of the women of India, who also are not at all a community, have been opposed 
to separate communal electorates. Yet all these groups have been cursed with that 
evil thing. Even if Mr. MacDonald's defence of separate electorates for minority 
communities were asanmed to be valid, why has he given separate electorates to 
the Muslim majority communities in Bengal and the Punjab, where the Hindu and 
Sikh minority communities did not initiate the claim to protection by such elec- 
torates ? It is not true and it has not been proved that separate electorates give 
protection to minorities, or that their interests are promoted ox safeguarded when 
those of India as a whole suffer. 

We do not object to the Depressed Classes having any real advantage. What is 
strongly objected to is their complete or partial separation from the main body of 
the Hindus. The enlightened and progressive sections of the Hindu community 
have been making considerable effort to improve the coaiition of the depressed 
classes, so that they may not long remain depressed. Bat Government now in 
effect declare that all “caate’^ Hindus, as Britishers call them, are hostile to the 
depressed classes, or at least indifferent to their lot, and that therefore separate 
electorates are required for them to protect their interests against the Imaginary 
attacks of the 'caste’ Hindus. And Government have also offered inducements to 
these elassM to continue to admit their “untouchability” and to deserve the title 
"depressed*’ so as to remain entitled to separate seats. Under the circumstances, 
"the prospects of improving their actual condition,” social, educational and economic, 
must be poor indeed. 


Eepeesentation of Women 

Mr. Chatterjee then examined the Premier's statement regarding representation 
of Women and said 

Leading exponents of women's rights never wanted a communal distribution of 
seats for themselves. Hence separate communal electorates ought not to have hem 
thrust upon them. 

Narrating the ruinous effects of separate electorates, Mr. Chattciiee said that m 
the name of constitutional advance, and in order to get the support of commnna- 
listfl for foreign rale, the free or would-be free citizen's right to vote for a poasiblv 
worthiest candidate in his opinion, irrespective of creeds or race, is being taken 
away, as also the right of that candidate to the support of all voters of all creeds 
or races who consider him worthiest. 

Under a system of joint electorates, to whatever religions community or com- 
mnnitjes, classes, castes, interests or races, the majority of the members of a oro- 
vmcial council might belong, it could be said that people of all communities had 
helj^ to el«t them and were responsible for choosing them. So the members also 
would feel their responsibility to and would and must try to promote the intetests of 
all the^ groups. But under a system of separate electorates, in some provinces 
the majority of members would be Hindus elected exclusively by Hindus or in 
any case, by non-Mualims and non-Christians, in some the majority would be 
exclnsiveiy elated by Muslims, and in one province, l^ngal, the majority would 
be eith« Muslims or Muslims cum Europeans elected exclusively by their co- 
raigionists or compatriots. Hence, each province of India would be ruled by a 
foreign bureaucracy (for British dojQination would continue) through a maioritv 
of legislators for whose elation people of all the groups would not be responsible 
and who would not fed responsible to and would not in conseqaence ordinarily 
try to promote the mterestB of all groni®. This would be a highly undesirable state 
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of things. It would not be self-rule or representative government. It would be 
rule by people with whose election whole groups of people had nothing to do. The 
communities and groups also would be inadequately served. Instead of the 
services of all members, they would be entitled to and would have the services only 
of particular groups. And the men elected would not necessarily be the ablest 
and worthiest available. Separate commanal elections cannot conduce to the 
growth of capacity in a community as outside competition is eliminated. 

Separate communal electorates with reservation of seats and weightage are 
opposm also to Mr, Ramsay MacDonald's definite pronouncements and to the 
principle underlying the League of Nations’ Minorities Guarantee Treaties. 

Minoeities Peoblbm 

The Minorities problem in India ought to have been solved according to the 
principles underlying the Minorities Guarantee Treaties, concluded under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, of which, both Great .Sritam and India are 
Member States and to which, along with Great Britain and other States, India was 
one of the signatories and contracting parties, India is looked upon as a peculiar 
and unique country where all that is quite inapplicable which is right and appli- 
cable elsewhere. 1 know India is not a clean slate as regards the Minorities’ problem. 
But neither were those European countries such where the Minorities Guarantee 
Treaties have been accepted and enforced. 

It has been already observed that the Premier’s anticipation that the decision is 
likely to be criticised by every community purely from the point of view of its own 
complete demands, may^ put critics on the wrong track. Quite irrespective of 
whetnei the decision is just or unjust or partial to this community or group or 
that, it has been shown that it is a very beautiful one. As regards the demands 
of the communities, the public have to be reminded and should bear in mind that 
the Hindu community as a whole never demanded any special rights and treatment 
for itself. The largest number of religious communities, classes, and interests for 
which separate electorates have hitherto been formed according to the Montagu^ 
Obelmsford reforms, is ten in Madras and less than ten in the other Provinces. 
It seems, in the opinion of the British Cabinet, constitutional advance connotes 
further multiplication of watertight electoral compartments. For, according to their 
new “communal” Bcheme^ there are to be in the Provinces eighteen separate 
dectorates. All these eighteen electorates are not to he constituted in all the Pro- 
vinces, but most of them are to be formed in most Provinces. 

OoNGBESs Attitude 

Referring to the Congress^ attitude towards the Award the President said : — It 
was necessary now to consider the Congress Working Committee’s position of 
neither accepting nor rejecting the Communal Decision while at the same time 
condemning it as anti-national and unsatisfactory. One of the reasons why the 
Committee has adopted this neutral attitude is that “the different communities are 
sharply divided on the question.” The Congress as a ‘national’ organisation ought 
to condemn and reject this ‘wholly’ anti-national decision in unequivocal terms, 
even at the risk of having a smaller number of Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh or 
other adherents. In the long run it is not number but strict adherence to right 
princi{>les which tells. The main reason which appears to have weighed with the 
Committee is that if they condemned the deci-iion outright, Muslim Congressmen 
would have no chance to enter the Assembly. Hence to give them a chance, the 
Working Committee have adopted a non-committal attituefe. I shall be glad if this 
attitude helps Nationalist Muslim candidates for the Assembly. Bat will it ? In any 
case, Nationalist Muslims should feel grateful to the Working Committee for 
the friendly gesture made towards them by temporary shelving the principle. As 
the two biggest Ma h omedan organisations, viz.; the All-India Muslim League and 
the AU-lndia Muslim Conference, have supported the White Paper and the Oom- 
mwial decision, the Congress Working Committee’s hope of enlisting greater Muslim 
support by its neutral attitude has not been fulfilled. I am fully conscious that 
Oengress had ^ tackle a very difiicult problem and I recognize that ConOTess 
kaaeiBiirB making sincerely patriotic efforts to solve it. Perhaps an absolutely 
imtkttiai solution is not at pr^nt foible. But the solution, which though falling 
short of the ‘fully’ national view-point, should be acceptable to the Congress, must 
TOSsm at least ^ mimmum of ^ essentials of a nationalistic solution. Perhaps 
tbs l e su crs woulu coj^tate and deliberate to detenuine this essential minimam* 
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May it be hoped that this minimam will include jsint electorates 7 Mahatma 
Gandhi fasted, tinto death if needed, partly to bring about joint election of repre- 
sentatives fay ‘^depressed"' and ‘‘upper" class Hindus. But now he appears to be 
prepared to give up the principle of joint election by Hindus, Muslims and othei?, 
for saving or securing the {nominal ?i adherence to the Congress of a small number 
of Muslims. But from the fact that it represents all communities it does not necessarily 
follow that the Congress can neither accept nor reject anything on which opinions 
are divided. On the contrary, it is or should be the privilege and the duty of 
the Congress to find out what is Xational and to inculcate it, never minding 
whether that would increase or reduce the number of its adherents. 

Mr, Chatterjec accused Nationalist Muslim leaders of a change of front and 
pro^^eded to give instances of *Governtaeui''3 favouritism^ in the several provinces. 
He said that the princes got a very large share of representation. 

One of the essential conditions of democratic and responsible government is 
that what is to-day a minority partjr may become the majority party to-morrow by 
the conversion of its opponents to its way of thinking or owing to other causes. 
Bat if a constitution makes any religious community, as a community, the per- 
manent ruling majority, there cannot be any democratic and responsible self-rule 
in the country, and all the advantages of such rule, pointed out above, are lost. 
The Communal Decision militates against the essential conditions of democratic and 
responsible government and would, if given effect to, keep India deprived of all the 
advantages of such government. 

The split in Congress ranks over the Communal Decision is to be deeply dep- 
lored. The Congress Working Committee’s attitude of neutrality towards the 
Communal Decision was evidently due to its hop3— a hope which has not been 
fulfilled— that would make Muslima friendly to the Congress and lead many 
of them to join it and also lead Muslim voters to cast their votes in favour of 
Muslim candidates who were Congressmen. 

Some say, if communal electorates and reservation of seates were done away 
with and joint electorates established instead, the Hindus would occupy the majority 
of seats in the Central Legislature and the whole of India will be ruled by Hindus 
as Hindus, ‘that is elected by, representing and responsible to Hindus aloue. — ’ 
There is a serious mistake in such a view. With a joint electorate and general 
allotment of seats, the elected members will be responsible for the well-being of all, 
irrespective of their own religious views. 

Concluding, Mr. Chatterjee said that true non-religious democratic politics were 
the only solution for India's ills. He added : Selfish exploitation of the minorities 
would surely break up the nation and that would bring disaster to all. Though 
we have been under the British for a long time, we have not yet lost our manhood 
to such an extent as to agree to being treated politically like slaves who could be 
forced to change masters at any time without opposition. 

One of the main reasons why India is poor, illiterate and unhealthy is that she 
is not self-ruling. Therefore we should make the greatest possible efforts to win 
self-mle. Imperial preference (open or disguised), manipulation of exchange and 
currency, the practical monopoly of shipping in foreign hands, concisions of 
minerals, etc. to foreigners, the foreign control of our public exchequer and the like 
make it impossible for the generality of our people to prosper by commerce and 
industry. Agriculture, generally speaking, is in a backward, pre-scientific condition, 
The public services and the army, according to the Montagu-Ohelmsford Report, 
find occupation for only one and a half per cent of the people. Begging of com- 
munal favours or any other favours cannot make^ the people at large either healthy, 
wealthy or enlightened. National Responsible Self-rule is the remedy of remedies. 
Let us strive for it. 

Resolutions 

CoMMUKAL Award OoNDBaiNED 

The first resolution characterising the Communal Award as anti-national and 
undemocratic and requesting the Congress to reverse the Working Committee’s 
decision on the Award was moved by Sir Qovindrao Pradhan who explained how 
every expression used in the resolution was put there advisedly. 

Prof, Radhakumud Mukherjee, supporting the resolution, characterised the Award 
as a novel experiment in politics and said that under the terms of the Award, 

39 
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Indians would have to enter the Legislatures not as Indians but as Hindus, 
Muelims and Sikhs. He asked the Congress to create more democratic conditions 
with regard to representation in the legirfatures before entering them. 

After Mr, M. S. Aney further supported the resolution, it was put to vote and 
carried with acclamation. 

*1 consider the Congress as more or less a propaganda organisation and not one 
for considering dispassionately grave questions affecting the country, remarked Mr. 
M. S- Aney with reference to the rejection by the A. I. C. C. of Pandit Malaviya’s 
amendment to the Congress resolution on the Communal Award. He stated that 
Pandit Malaviya intended to bring the same amendment at the open session of the 
Confess. He was not disappointed at the verdict of the A. I. 0. 0., because that 
was just what was expected. Mr. Aney added that the verdict of the A. 1. 0. 0. 
in no way altered the situation regarding the Congress Nationalist Party and that 
election campaign on behalf of the Party will be carried more vigorously than before. 

Second Day— Bombay — ^26th. October 1934 

Weightage to Musums 

The Conference continued discussion this morning on the remaining three resolu- 
tions. After heated debates on the resolutions, two of which centred round the 
weightage to be given to Muslims, to induce them to accept the principle of joint 
electorates, on the amendment moved by Mr. Indraprasad Desai^ a delegate from 
Ahmedabad, moved an amendment which was passed by a large majority, although 
stoutly opposed by Dr, Savarkar, mover of the resolution. The amendment was to 
the effect that, provided that in the introdnetion of the said non-communal role no 
community should be made to make any sacrifice. The conclusion emerged from 
this discussion that the House was not prepared to give weightage as the price of 
Muslims accepting joint electorates. They would rather let Muslims have seats 
according to their numerical strength. 

The Leaguers name was changed to Anti-Communal Decision League instead 

of Award. 

Of the sixteen members elected, Mr. M. S. Aney, Sir G. K. Pradfaan, Dr. 
Mukheijee, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr. Savarkar were the only well-known. This resolu- 
tion was moved by Pandit Kanckand Varma who asked the Conference to boycott 
certain newspapers which write against the Conference, Eesointion four, which was 
moved by Mr» Anepj was passed without material alteration. 

Other Resolutions 

The following resolutions were also passed by the Conference 

“This Conference is of the opinion that the minorities problem in India can best be 
solved in accordance with the principles underlying the system of protection of 
minorities inangurated by the League of Nations which system, according to 
the declaration of the Chairman of the League Council, has now become part of 
public law of Europe and of the world. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that no form of representation in the Legislature 
will be acceptable to it unless it is based on non-commnnal or common roll and 
uniform franchise irrespective of race, sex, caste and creed, provided that in the 
introduction of the same common roll, no community should be made to make a 
sactifioe. 

“This Conference is of the opinion that in order to secure the rejection of the 
Communal Decision and to snbstitute It by just national solution, it is necesaa^ 
to carry on a continuous agitation against it and resolves that with that object in 
view a League here be started, the membership of which should be open to every 
Indian who is opposed to the said decision irrespective of his political association 
with any other bewy by paying four annas and this Conference hereby appoints a 
Committee for the said purpose consisting of Sir G. E. Pradhan, Mr. M. S. Aney, 
Mr. N. C, Kelkar, Dr. Eadhaknmud Mukherjee, Mr, Jamnadas Mehta, Mr. J. 0. 
Gupta, Dr. H. S. Moonjee, Pandit Vijayashankar, Mr. L. R# Tairsee aud Raja 
l^Arendra Nath, with powers to co-opt.” 

The last roBoIntlon appealed to the Assembly voters ia the country to support 
t||a Nationalist Candidates who are pledged to oppose the Communal decision and 
tSp White Papa inside and outside the Legislature. 



The Hinda Sabha Polity 

THE HINDU MAHASABHA WORKING COMMITTEE 

At » meetin;^ nf the worfcin;: committee of the Hindu Mafaasablia held in New 
JXlhi on the 2Sih, July 1934, kidnapping of Hindu ^irls and women was taken 
np for discussion first. In this conned ion the proposi! of Mr. C. Vijiara^baTachari 
considered. Aflir a preat d'al of discU'?'?ion the fjllowiiij; resolution was passed : 
*The Hindu Maha'^abha cotes with serious coDcern the growing menace of 
kidnapping < f Hindu boys ar.d giils and Hindu women in various provinces 
and condemns it in the »itrongLSt terms. It calls upon Hindus in every town to 
ortranise tlumselvcs cifocliveiy to check this evil and draws attention of the 
Government to this ^rowirg evil and the m cessity of cht<*k!ng the same by more 
deterrent and other t ircetive measure^.’ The committee resolved that a women 

protection fund bj raised for the purpose cf taking eficclive measures and directed 
that workers he apiviuted acfordiug to available funds and to organise volunteer 
corps and take other necessary stops in different provinces. It further resolved that 
Ba^ Jagat Narain Lai. g^^noral secretary, be placed in charge of this work and be 
assisted by a committee consisting of Dr, fiingorani and Capt, BararaWiamal and 
Mr# G. H. Dhniidari with powers to co-opt up to two members. 

The next item taken up was the Hardwar drainage ! scheme which the committee 
discussed. 

The working committee of the Mahasabba resumed sitting on the next day^ the 29th. 
July ,when it was understocHl the recent Government resolution regarding the special 
repre^ntaiioii of minorities in Guvernment services was considered, ifie members 
unanimously expressed resentment, warning the Government of the consequences. 

The committee passed the Hnrdwar ^ drainage scheme and examined the I^har 
Ilelief Fund account’. The rest of the time was spent in doing other oflicial work. 

The brenking away of Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney 'from the Parliamentary 
Board was hailed with jubilation by Hindu Mahasabba circles as 'bold and coura- 
geous stand in order to viiidicafc thoir honour and Bclf-rcspe^^t^ The ‘Associated 
Press' understood that a draft rt^solulion had already been partly discussed by the 
working committee bearing on the siibjiCt cunsequoat on Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Aney's resignations from the Congress Parliamentary Board and the future course 
of action with regard to AsscrabSy election. The draft re'^olution, while appreciating 
the bold and courageous action of Pandi: Malaviya and Mr. Aney, strongly deplored 
the attitude of the Congress in forcing veteran leaders, like Pandit Malaviya and 
Mr. Aney to resort to resignation from the Congress for which they had sacrificed a 
a great aeal. Prolonged discussion ensued in the course of which several members 
were stated to have expressed vehement indignation at the Congress attitude. General 
opinion favoured the formation of a strong Nationalist party in the Assembly on 
the lines of the old party led by Pandit Malaviya. The Mahasabba initiated negotia- 
tions with Pandit Malaviya and Mr. Aney, giving their whole-hearted support for 
this purpose. 

The committee passed unanimously a resolution unreservedly condemning the 
recent Government announcement ‘fixing the communal representation in All- 
India services^ as this was not only detrimental for the establishment of efficient and 
honi^t administration but was also anti-national and sore to perpetuate communal 
friction’. It was further resolved that a rejection of this Government arrangement 
also should be made an issue at the election to the Assembly. 

HINDU MAHASABHA ELECTION MANIFESTO 

The following is the text of the manifesto issued by the Hindu Mahasbha for 
the guidance of Hindu candidates in general and of those Hindu candidates who 
wish to obtain the active support of the Hindu Mahasabba in the forthcoming elec- 
tion to the Legislative Assembly 

The^ Hindu Mahasabba has. throughout ^ and consistently, taken up a position 
which is strictly national on the communal issue. It believes that no form of natio- 
nal responsible self-government, which India is struggling to achieve and which 
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England is pledged' to accord her. is compatible \vith separate communal electorates 
or representation in the legislature and the administration, which function for the 
general good and secular well-being of the country as a whole. It is prepared to 
sacrihce, and expects other communities to sacrifice, communal consiaerations to 
build up such responsible Government which can be worked by a ministry of per- 
sons belonging to the same political party, but not necessarily to the same creed, so 
that agreement on public c[uestions, economic, social and political, should be the 
basis of communal confidence and co-operation. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, however, noted with the deepest concern and regret 
that the British Government in giving their decision of Aug. 17, 1932, called the 
Communal ‘Award\ sat at naught the above principles and further completely over- 
looked the Lucknow Pact, which was an agreed solution between the different com- 
munities, and the Simon Commission’s recommendations on the problem, because 
they were fair, impartial and honest and also the decisions of the League of Nations 
on the question of safeguarding of minorities. 

Naturally, since the aay of that decision, the Hindu Mahasabha has persistently 
opposed this Award, and it is determined to carry on the fight till it has achieved 
its object. Id the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha all the forces which are anti- 
national and hostile to the growth of the national self-government in this country 
are concentrated in this formula and, therefore, all the nationalists have got only 
one duty, and that is to fight against this. 

There are a number of organizations which are going to take part in the struggle 
for the forthcoming elections, such as the Congress Parliamentary Board, mo 
Nationalist Party, the Democratic Swaraj Party, (in Maharashtra) and the Justice 
Party (in Madras). The Hindu Mahasabha would most willingly cooperate in the 
matter of elections with any organization that would take a stand on the opposition 
to and the rejection of the '’communal *awgrd’. As, for instance, Dr. Moonje, who 
has been adopted as a candidate by the Nationalist party, would surely be a candi- 
date on behalf of the Hindu Mahasabha as welb which would do everything to help 
his success. The Hindu Mahasabha will even go as far as not to oppose such candi- 
dates of the Congress Parliamentary Board as get permission from the Board to 
fight and vote against the communal ‘award’. 

The position of the Hindu Mahasabha which was laid down in very clear lan- 
guage on March 23, 1931, under the presidentship of Baba Eamanand Ghatterjee, is 
embodied in the following proposition : — 

1. There should not be any separate communal electorate, that is, grouping of 
votes by religion in community, constituencies. 

2. There should not be any common electoral roll consisting of voters of all com- 
munities and creeds as citizens and nationals of the same State. 

3. There should not be any reservation of seats for any religious community as 
such in the Legislature. 

4. There should not be any weightage given to any community as it can be 
done only at the expense of another. 

5. The franchise should be uniform for all communities in the same province. 

6. The franchise should be uniform all over India for the Central or Federal 
Legislature. 

7. There ^ should be statutory safeguards for the protection of minorities in 
regard to their language, religion and racial laws and customs as framed by the 
League of Nations on the proposals of its ori^nal members including India and 
his Majesty’s Government and is now enforced in many a State of reconstructed 
Europe including Turkey. 

8. There should be no question of the protection of majorities in any form. 

9. GThere should not be any alteration of existing boundaries of provinces with- 
out examination of linguistic, administrative, financial, strategic and other considera- 
tions involved by a Boundaries Commission to be specimiy appointed for the 
purpose. 

10. In the proposed Federation, residuary powers should rest with the Central 
Federal ^vernment for the unity and well-being of India as a whole. 

11. Differences of religion, creed or confession shall not prejudice any Indian 
nationals in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or political rights, as for 
stance, ^mission to public employments, functions and honours, or the exercise 
of proieBSions and industries. 



The Mnslim Conferences 


THE ALL-INDIA MUSUM CONFERENCE AND LEAGUE 

A mcetmp; of the workinp: committee of the All-ImJia Muslim Conference was 
held at Simla on the 13tli. August 1934 and after four hours' heated discupiou 
passi'd the followinc^ resolutions which were in substance agreed to by the all-Iuaia 
Muslim League at its meeting held separately. The meeting resolved : — 

(11 In view of the fact that an enquiry into the proposals for reforms^ has 
already taken nearly seven years, the All-India* Muslim Conferenee considers it of 
the utmost importance that necessary legislation be undertaken during the course 
of this year and enacted before the middle of 1935 so as to constitute provincial 
legislatures before the end of 1935. 

^ (2) Id view of the fact that certmn public bodies and persons are seeking to 
reject the communal ‘award' directly or indirectly, this meeting of the working 
committee of the All-India Muslim Conference reiterates its conviction that although 
such of Muslim demands as are embodied in the communal ‘award' and the White 
Paper are inadequate to afford that measure of protection to the Mnslim commu- 
nity which the existing conditions of the country warrant and which have been 
urged by the conference from time to time, any modification in the provisions 
thereof affecting these Muslim safeguards without the conseut of Mussalmans will 
render any constitution wholly unacceptable to the Muslim community. 

(3) Tne meeting of the working committee of the all-India Mnslim Conference 
is of the view that Sind should immediately be given the status of a separate 
province under the existing constitution and that under the new constitution it 
should have the same status and power as other autonomous provinces of India. 

(4) While welcoming recognition by the Government of India of (a) the 
existing inadequacy of Muslim “representation in central services, (b) the failure of 
the measures of 1925 to afford relief they were expected to give and (e) accepting 
the principle that minimum representation should be fixed, this meeting of the 
worting committee of the all-India Muslim Conference is of opinion that the 
Government has failed to protect service interests, justice and fair-play so far as 
Muslims are concerned inasmuch as (a) it has fixed Muslim representation at 25 
per cent, on population basis and not on the basis of their representation in 
legislatures, that is 33 and 1-3 per cent and (b) further it has failed to make transitory 
provision to make good the existing extreme inadequacy of Muslim representation 
and (c) has made no provision for setting up an organization to see that the 
Government resolution on the subject is properly carried out into effect and does 
not meet the same fate with which the resolution of 1925 had met. This conference 
urges that it should be made the duty of a special officer to examine how far these 
orders are being carried out and that his report should be placed every year before 
the Central Legislature in time for consideration of members in connection with 
budget discussion. 

(5) In view of the fact that a vast majority of public servants are employed by 
provincial Governments and bodi« under them, this meeting of the All-Iudia 
Muslim Conference urges the necessity of fixing proportions of Mussalmans in all 
grades and branches of services whether under the Government or local bodies in 
accordance with their proportions in provincial legislatures as the present propor- 
tions are hopelessly inadequate. 

(6) This meeting of the working committee of the all-India Muslim Conference 
views with great dismay the differential treatment meted out by the Government to 
Elhudai _ Elhidmatgars (Red Shirts) in the Frontier Province and Congress organi- 
zations in the rest of India and urges upon the Government the need of immediate 
release of _Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his co-workers. 

(7) This meeting of the working committee views with great disappointment the 
sttitude of the Government towards the constitutional advance demanded for 
British Baluchistan. This meeting puts on record its opiuioa that the feeling of 
discontent is every day increasing amongst Baluchies owing to repressive measures 
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*at are being taken by the Government against the inhabitants of that province 
for adopting legitimate and peaceful methods of action to advance their Witical 
status. This meeting apprehends that if the present state of things will continue 
in British Baluchistan it will no doubt become another hot bed of discontent on 
the frontier, 

(8) The meeting of the working committee of the Muslim Conference places on 
record its emphatic protest against the policy of the Madras Gk)vernment in 
having deprived the Muslim community of their solitary seat in the Madras 
Cabinet by the appointment of a non-Muslim iu place of Sir Muhammad Usman 
and urges upon the Government the imperative necessity of redressing the 
grievances of the community by 'appointing a Muslim in the next vacancy in the 
Executive Council which is due to occur shortly. 

Other business on the agenda included the preparation of a manifesto of the 
Ij^gne-Conference Parliamentary Majlis for helping in the election of tWe who 
adhered to the aims and objects of the league and the conference. Discussion on 
this did not conclude to-day when the meeting was adjonrned. 

The meeting was presided over by Capt Hafiz Nawab Sir Ahmed Said Khan 
the Nawab of Chhatari, and attended by Sir Feroze Khan Noon (the Punjab), Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf, Haji Seth Abdullah Haroon, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad, Mr. 
Ghaznavi, Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidaya Hussain, Khan Bahadur Syed Abdul Hafiz^ 
Syed Murtaza Sahib Bahadur, Maulvi Ghulam Bhik Nairang, advocate, Maulana 
Muhammad Shaffee Daoodi, Syed Hussin Imam, Maulana Syed Habib Shah, 
Maulana Mazhrudidn, Syed Raza Ali, Haji Syed Mubammand Hussain, Maulvi 
Zamiruddin, Khan Bahadur Haji Eashid Ahmed, Mr. Mahmood Padshah and Khan 
Bahadnr Haji Rahim Bax (working secretary). Among others present were Begum 
Shah Nawaz, Sir Muhammad Yakub, Khan Bahadur Niaz Qutub Maqbul Mahood. 
Nawabzada Khurshed Ali Khan, Mr. Eaghib Ahsan, Khan Sahib Farazand AH, 
Syed Ajmad Ali, Muhammad Siddiq Mulcani, Khan Sahib S. M, Abdullah and Mr. 
Muhammad Yam in Khan, 

THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

A meeting of the Council of the All-Iudia Muslim League was held at Simla 
on the 12kh. & August 1994. The hon. Syed Baza Ali was in chair. The 
league passed a number of resolutions which included 

^e League views with great concern the economic, social and political 
position of the Arabs in Palestine. It is convinced that expropriation from land of 
the people of the toil is unjnst and dangerous to the future peace of the country. 
In the opinion of the meeting any further immigration of Jews on any plea what- 
ever is bound to aggravate the already intolerable situation. 

^ Another resolution asked, the Government to appoint 25 per cent, of Mussalmans 
in all branches of the railway services and further requested the Government to 
have a Muslim member on the Railway Board. 

The third resolution appreciated the services rendered by its ex- secretary Sir 
Muhammad Yakub, as a member of the Lothian Committee, railway statutory con- 
ference and by his constant advocacy of the Muslim cause. 

More than 35 members attended the meeting and prominent among those present 
were the Nawab of Ohbattari, Sir Mohammad Yakub. Mr. Yusuf Al., Mr. Husain 
Imam, Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf, Begum Shah Nawaz, Nawabzada Kourshaidali 
.^an, Sir Feroze Khan Noon, and Khan Bahadus Hafiz Hidayat Husain (secretary 
of the Muslim League). 


THE ALL INDIA MUSLIM CONFERENCE 

- of working committee of the All-India Muslim Conference 

on the 23rd. December 1934 under the presidentship of the Nawab 
of Onhaiari, the following resolutions were passed : — 

working committee of the All-India Muslim Conference places on record its 
cOQwoeied opinion ^ that the constitutional advance proposed by the Joint Parlia- 
Bneawjy Committee is as a whole disappointing and falls considerably short of the 
•fipiratKms of the people of India and shows £at it has been conomved in a spirit 
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of distrast of the Indian people and is in some respects retrograde even as com- 
pared with the White Paper. ^ , , . , , ^ , 

The committee regrets to find that dne weight has not been given by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee to the recommendations made by the British Indian 
ddcgation and urges that the proposed constitution be improved in the light of the 
said memorandum. 

^The committee notes with satisfaction that the communal award has been incor- 
porated in the J. P. C. report, which, in the absence of any agreed ^ttlement. 
forms the only working basis of co-operation amongst the communities. The 
committee strongly deprecates all efforts from any quarters to upset the same. 

The working committee regrets that the J. P. C. report does not concede the 
minimum demands of the community as embodied in the various resolutions of the 
AlMndia Muslim Conference. 

Tn view of the conditions prevailing in the country the working committee is 
of opinion that, in spite of the proposed constitution being unsatisfactory, the best 
cours^ for Indians is not to reject the reforms but to make united efforts to attain 
fall responsible government. 

THE BENGAL MUSLIM YOUTH CONFERENCE 

opening the All- Bengal Muslim Young Men’s Conference held in Calcutta on the 
6lh. OctoW 1934 Sir Abdur Rahim referred to the recent Conservative Conference 
in England and said that its decision indicated that the present British Government 
might be compelled to reconsider the very modest proposal contained in the White 
Paj^r for the constitutional advancement of India. He regretted division among 
Inaians themselves and deplored the fact that eminent pnblic men like Pandit 
Malaviya should have chosen the present time to force the question of Com- 
munal Award upon the country, the result of which was likely to be a disaster 
in that it would, in all probability, divide the two great communities still further. 
The attitude taken np by Pandit Malaviya was regarded by Mnalims as a challenge 
and they felt that the question could be only dealt with by negotiations. In con- 
clnsion, Sir Abdul Rahim asked the Muslim youths to develop the spirit of mutual 
understanding. 

Mr. A. K, Fazliil Haq^ who presided, urged Muslims to take np the cause of 
the economic uplift of the masses, with a spirit of grim determination. He exhorted 
them to imbibe the true spirit of Islam and appealed to them to fill the country 
with a net work of branch organisations in order that they might have their 
representative in every village and hamlet in Bengal, charged with the duty of 
taking note of genuine cases of oppression committed on the people whether by 
agents of zemindars, moneylenders or the Government. 

A gloomy picture of communal strife and - jealousy, caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which might at any moment shatter all hopes of the future of India, was 
drawn by Maulvi Fazlul Huq. Mr. Fazlul HuqJ said : ^We are on the thresh- 
hold of momentous constitutional changes the effect whereof it is difficult accurately 
to foresee or forcUll. Great as our hopes of political advancement are, we can^t 
shut our eyes to the fact, that flitting across our vision of the future, there are 
sinister phantoms of communal jealousy and strife, of caste prejudices and racial 
hatred which may at any moment shatter all our hopes as to the future of India.” 

Regretting the lack of organisation among the Muslims, Maulvi Fazlul Huq 
said : “If we have not made ourselves fit for the changes that are coming we will 
be pushed to the wall despite all the provisions contained in the White Paper or 
the momentary Ctommuna! Award. The besetting sin of Muslim politics has all 
along been the unfaulteriog faith in the sense of justice of the British officials.” 

Resolutions 

On the next day, the 7t!i. October, the Conference adopted resolutions, protes- 
ting against the anti-Commnnaj Award. The Lucknow Pact was condemned as 
a “camouflage for hood-winking the Muslims”, 

Another resolution called upon the Muslims not to support any candidate for 
the Assembly who did not vote for Sir Abdur Rahim^s amendment to the Army 
Bill, demanding equal status for Indian Officers with the British Officers, 

The Conference also recommended to the Government to introduce legislation so 
that the appointment of the Chief Executive Officer and the Mayor of Calcutta 
might take place by rotation from members of the various communities. 



Provincial Political Conferences 


The Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference 

The 36th Session of the Tamil Nadu Provincial Conference was held at 
Coimbatore on the 29lh. September 1934 under the presidency of Mr, C, Bajagapala- 
chariar* 

Welcome Address 

The Hon, Mr, V, G, Vellingiri Gownder, (Member, Council of State and President. 
Coimbatore District Board), Chairman of the Eeception Committee, then delivered 
his welcome address in Tamil. 

In the course of his speech, he said, that some inconvenience might have been 
caused to them by postponing the conference from the 15 and 16 instant, to this 
date. He craved their indnlgence for the same. The last Provincial Conference was 
held at Madura four years back. Since then the Congress entered upon the sat- 
yagraha campaign and all Congress organisations were declared unlawful and 
dissolved. To-day they had to resusciate all those bodies. Besides that as the All- 
India Congress CSommittee had resolved that Congress should contest the legislative 
elections, ^Congressmen had to carry on intensive election propaganda at all-places. 
In the midst of these arduous duties that they should have accepted their invitation 
and be present here placed them under a deep obligation. 

Many thought that the Congress was defeated in the last Satyagraha campaign. 
It might be trae in the sense that it had not fully realised its objective. When 
they are working towards a goal^ every step taken in that direction was a symbol 
of attainment of the goal. Ix)oking at the courage and the thirst for swaraj that 
had been evoked in the people, no one could dare say that the last movement 
ended in defeat or was a futile one. 

Coming to the present Congress programme viz., capturing of legislatures ; the 
evils Allowing the lack of a sturdy nationalist party in the legislatures were 
beaming apparent every day. In the present legislatures Government were able 
ea»ly to pass any measure they liked. Of course, there were a few men of courage 
and patriotism even in the present legislatures. But their number was small and 
WM not adequate; unless a big nationalist organisation like the Congress entered 
the legislatures, it was impossible to form a nationalist party there. Such a party 
inside the legislature would be able to safeguard the rights of the masses. 

The Congress Programme 

There was another advantage in Congress contesting the elections. Till now, 
elections were based on personalities and not on principles or parties. The political 
consciousness of the people was roused only when elections were based on principles 
and mrties. By Congress participating in the elections, everyone had begun to 
hims elf, why should Congress enter the legislature, what is the necessity for 
it? What are the benefits accruing from it?” Propaganda on these lines was 
also earned on throughout the country. The result was even the villager in small 
hamlets were enabled to know what was going on aronnd him and was able to 
add to^ his knowledge of men and things. Even if no other results followed, this 

Mucation of the masses was enough to justify the Congress participating Jin the 
elections, 

A word about the need for the general public supporing the Congress in this 
election was necessary. Congress was a great national institution. It claimed in 
Its fold greaj: patriots _ and men of sacrifice as Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 

^wparlal Nehru, VaJIabhbhai Patel, Abdul Gafifar Ehan, Dr, Ansari and Sarojini 
and a host of others. It was an institution which worked day and night 
tor the liberation of the motherland. For the last fifty years and in particular, 
onnng the last ^teen years, it had worked for the country in diverse ways. Even 
loreCTers considered the Cbngress as an institution representative of the Indian 
people. If Oongress won, they understood the Indian people would have scoi^^ 
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Etcq so, if the Congress lost, they might think that the Indian people had 
lost. Therefore, whatever might be their party diSerences, it was the duty 
of one and alt to support the Congress in this eiection and bring victory. 
If Congress failed to get full support, it would affect the future progress 
of the country itself. This was not the occasion to talk of differences of option 
with the Congress. There could not be unanimity of opinion on all points. Their 
resolutions and programmes mast be such as could fae followed by all. Then ^oniy 
they would yield the maximum results. When there was no difference of opinion 
on important issues, it was the duty of one and all to forget minor differences and 
to co-operate with the Congress. They should not allow self-interested persons and 
reactionaries to create divisions. This was the time to support the national institu- 
tion and throngh it to show their eagerness for the country’s freedom. 

There were some people carrying on a propaganda that the Congress belonged 
to a particular class and to a particular community and to people wedded to a 
particular opinion. This was a great mistake. Any class, any community and 
anybody holding any opinion had the right to join the Congress, They could join 
the Congress and convert it to their view-point. Every Indian, be it man or wo- 
man, was entitled to be in the Congress. Everybody had the scope according to 
his means to serve the country through the Congress. Khaddar, Swadeshi, pro- 
hibition, uplift of depressed classes and the agriculturists’ relief, these are the 
several ways by which service could be rendered. 

The question at present before them was the Legislative Assembly election. The 
Congress Parliamentary Board, after deliberation, bad put up candidates on behalf 
of the Congress. It was their duty to unanimously support them and bring victory 
to the Compress. They must remember they were not standing in their individual 
capacity, No one could say that they were not true servants of the nation. Even 
if they had any imperfections, they must remember they were standing on behalf 
of the Congr^s and overlook their shortcomings. L^t them support the Congress 
wholeheartedly and bring victory. Truth would triumph in tne end. Sacrifice 
would not go in vain. There Iwas no doubt in this. Therefore the Congress was 
sure to win. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. C. Rajagopalarkari then delivered the following address— 

I tender my cordial thanks to Congressmen of all the Districts in Tamil Nad 
for demonstrating their continued confidence in me by nominatinj: me to preside 
over this Conference and I hope and pray that I may prove worthy of the trust 
and fulfil their expectations. 

We have to record with deep regret the passing away of one of our finest souls 
in the death of Sjt. Arni M. V. Subramania Sastriar, who had guided us in the 
early days of the non-cooperation movement as President of our Provincial Congress 
Committee. He then showed us by his sincerity, spirit of sacrifice and consistency 
of conduct what a true satyagrahi should be. He was not able to take an active 
part in the Congress movement after he was released from prison in the first non- 
co-operation movement. But that again was a proof !of his utter conscientiousness. 
In some cases, abstinence itself becomes sacrifice. We knew how painful it must 
have been to the late Subramania Sastriar to be compelled to abstain from partici- 
pation in a movement which was so dear to him. 

The last Tamil Nad Provincial Conference was held at Madura under the presi- 
dency of Mr. T. Raghavachari in resistance of the repressive orders of the Govern- 
ment. Let us record our congratulations to those who organised the Conference 
and proved the spirit of resistance that coercion rouses in self-respecting men, 

UsaTED CO‘OPEBATI02l 

You are all aware of the circumstances under which the Civil Resistance cam- 
paign has been suspended and the All-India Congress Commiitee adopted a 
constructive programme and resolved on participation in elections to the legislature. 
I need not reiterate the history of these changes in the Congress programme. Suffice 
it to say, no dissentient note was raised in this province in regard to the policy 
adopted by the All -India Congress Committee and the Working Committee of the 

40 
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CoD^n^ess. We have been enabled to proceed vrith the T^ork without any internal 
conflictfl amoDff Congressmen and in this respect have earned the ’'expressed ap- 
preciation of the President of the Congress. I tender my congratulations and 
grateful thanks to all the Congressmen in the province for their united co-operation. 

We have given no room for complaints such as have been made in Congress 
elections in some other parts of India, and for this also I tender my congratulations 
to the Congressmen of this province. But it is not enough that we merely give no 
room for complaints about evasion of the Congress constitution. We should show 
positive work in reorganising the Congress on a strong basis all over the province 
and in increased and sustained efforts to spread khadi, abolish untouchability and 
to fight the drink evil. 

Importance of Ehabi 

The Congress Working Committee has adopted a comprehensive programme of 
conetmetive work, in regard to khadi, untouchability, promotion of inter-communal 
unity, total abstinence, promotion of small industries, and organisation and recons- 
truction of village life. In regard to khadi, we should note that special emphasis 
has been laid on efforts to make each area consume its own khadi and each village, 
if not each family, converting all its idle hours into useful cloth through tie 
charkha and the handloom. The production of khadi should not be deemed a matter 
ef competition with foreign or indigenous mill cloth, but should be realised as an 
addition to national wealth by the utilisation of time wnich would otherwise go to 
waste. Ihe spirit of industry should be cultivated and idle hours automatically 
converted into cloth so that no question of comparative prices arises. This is the 
new orientation for which Gandhiji has been pleading. 

A general impression has somehow been spread, whatever may have been the 
cause, that the Congress has relaxed its attitude in regard to khadi and tolerates mill 
cloth to some extent. This is wholly wrong. The following resolution of the Working 
Committee of the Congress should be noted— 

‘Notwithstanding what was done during the civil resistance struggle, no competi- 
tion is permissible on Congress platforms and in Congress exhibitions ;between mill- 
made cloth and handspun handwoven khaddi. Congressmen are expected to use and 
encourage the use of only handspun and handwoven khadi to the exclusion of any 
other cloth’. 

If we desire to re-establish a spirit of strength and patriotism throughout the 
country and erect a strong foundation for Congress strength, we must see khadi 
every where in place of all other cloth. It is khadi that brightens the atmosphere 
for Congress work in any place and is an essential condition precedent for all 
Buccesaml Congress effort in that place. 

Swadeshi 

‘Swadeshi’ does not mean a relaxation of our khadi discipline but a further 
restriction in the selection of articles other than cloth. ‘Swadeshi refers to articles 
other than cloth, and means the encouragement of articles manufactured in India 
wherever they can fill the place of similar imported articles. Here too, Gandhiji’a 
insistence is that the energy of Congress organisations should be conserved for the 
promotion of cottage and other small industries that are in need of the support of 
the Congress organisations, and that Congress energy should not be wasted on lai^e 
and organised industries which can and do stand on their own legs. There is, 
however, no opposition or antipathy to the large organised industries of our country, 
because the idea is to conserve Congress energy for those industries that stand in 
need of Congress help and not any antipathy to those that do not stand in such 
need. A motheris care of her youngest baby is no antipathy to the grown-up 
children. 

Habijan ‘.Uplift 

As regards nutouchability, just as Eh adi has been entrusted to the All-India 
Spinners’ Association, the Harijan Sevak Sangh has been organised to be in special 
dijarge of untouchability work. While, however, the Harijan Sevak deals primarily 
with a certain amount of uplift work and administers the funds collected for that 
purpoi^ all localities cannot be covered by that Sangh. Congressmen must continue 
to do incessant educative propaganda and otherwise ^assist in purging society of 
this injostice and inhumanity towards a section of our p^ple. 
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I hold the view that religious equality for Harijans can and should be worked 
out if we love and wi'jh to preserve Hinduism. To seek to give education to the 
Harijan population aad improve their economic condition is no doubt a worthy 
aim, but while it may supplem n?’, it will not be a substitute for the need to 
recognise them as equals with o^h r sf^ctions of the Hindu community in matters 
of religious worship. To give edu^iiion and wealth and ofScial power and to refuse 
or delay th?? grant of social status is to create hatred in place of the contentment 
of BupiTStition. In s'fking to give an equal status in religion and worship even 
before we can suci^rei in raising ihcir eL*onom2c status, we follow the lines of work 
and reform that Sri Riminuj icharya and ethers adopted long ago, and which is 
the only rational line of action. 

TE:^FLE-E3fTBY 

In spite of my views whieh a.‘’i:Td with Gandhiji's that the k^y of the situation 
is in religious cquuiity, it must be clc:irly understood that it is not the object of 
the reformers or th * pr'^iiramine of the Congress to carry forward any reform 
through coerL*:*^^n. Cmgrc.-^s is pl-dged to abstain from coercion in all 

matters. It w;l not s c-k even pihtical liberty through violence, much less will it 
sctk social reform, evtn if it w^'^e possible, through force or intimidation. 

The oppC'sitiou of Snnatanists to the permissive Bill known as the Temple-Entry 
Bill is most unreasonable, because a bare reading of the Bill would show that no 
single temple could be opint^d to Harijans under the Bill unless Caste Hindus 
worshipping in such temph'S agreed to it, which again could be, only, if the work 
of peaceful persuasion hud Ixen proceeded with successfully. 

In seeking the votes cf the electorate, Congrees has taken care to eliminate all 
issues at the" ciiHuiiig r’ectonitcg oihcr than the constitutional political issue between 
the GoverumcJit and thi Coi grc.^'^. It has been put beyond all doubt and I be- 
lieve the vast of Saai^anisrs are satisfied that the Congress is not going to 

take advantage sue.j« ss at this election ’campaign to ehim authority for pushing 
through any l in r* of Harijins and Hindu temples. While the 

Congress is undaiio:cJiy jlo^iireJ to the removal of untouchability, it has specifi- 
cally restriciul its present apj tul for votes to the political issue and it has neither 
Bcleeted its car.d.dutes nor carried on its election programme with a view to temple- 
entry legiriation. 

Ca^tpajgs against Deiistk 

As regards the drink tvil, the ordinances against picketing are still in force and 
the Congress haviiic sui^pended civil rtsistaiice, the Congress organisations, cannot 
undertake picketin;:, but the work of ediicadve propaganda among the people ad- 
dicted to the evil, which is no Itss important, than agitation no total prohibition of 
Bale or manufacture can and should be carried on within the limits of the law. 
Loeal officials may not be as liberal as the law iiself, but it is hoped that with 
patienee and tact official opposition or nervousness can be overcome and the full 
latitude which the law permits in this respect will soon be enjoyed by reformers 
and Congress workers. I want every Congressman to know and feel that drink 
is the greatest enemy of the poor man. I want every village to have a bo^ of 
workers devoted to the abolition of the drink evil in that village. Every Khadi- 
clad man, whether he speaks out or not, must be a force to save the drink ad- 
dict from this evil. 

The Congress campaign in our province was so closely associated with the anti- 
drink campaign that wiih the suspension of the civil disobL^lience movement it is 
likely that an imprt^sion has been created that anti-drink work also stands sus- 
pended. We must, ther fore, take f-pecial steps to revive and carry on strenuous 
propaganda short of picketing and make the country once again hum with agita- 
tion against going to the liquor shop. It is work on these lines and the spread of 
khadi lhat will make the Congrctis organisation once more alive and strong, other- 
wise, after the tleciions are over, we shad again find ourselves in a state of 
inanition, 

I am glad to note a change in the attitude of some people who have been 
hitherto our bitterest opponents, the “Self-Kespectors.’’ There is a very thin line 
between the two opposites of love and hatred. When people say that extremes 
meet they give expression to this same truth. Those who say they do not believe 
in God are often very religious people for that very reason. Many so-called seif- 
respectors, epecially the younger people, are turning towards Congress as, ^ter all, 
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it contains a body of sincere men who seek to act according to their faith and not 
for the realisation of their personal ambitions. Let us welcome those that turn to 
us; let tis not repel their ad7ances by references to past controversies and oppositions. 
The character and conduct of individual Congress workers makes up the real 
strength of the Congress. Every individual Congress worker should remember this 
on every occaBion, and act as a responsible trustee of the fair name and the moral 
strength of the Congress, Let us rediscover that idealism which first drew us into 
the Congress; let us hold truth as the highest possession; let us remember that it 
is sacrifice and subordination to discipline and leadership that give us all our 
strength. 


Gandhiji’s Eetibement 

Congressmen are now agitated over the threatened retirement of Mahatmaji. I 
do not wish to minimise the importance of the matter, but I wish to point out 
that Gandhiji does nob intend to retire from politics when he says he will retire 
from the Congress nor does he intend to oppose or diminish the influence of the 
Congress, As I understand the step which he contemplates, it is intended to 
strengthen the Congress and not to weaken it. It is foolish on the part of anti* 
Congress organisations to exhult over Gandhiji^s contemplated retirement or to 
confise his criticisms with their own anti-Congress attitude. To understand his 
mind and his proposal, we should remember the various steps that he has taken in 
regard to civil resistance. He first suspended the mass campaign and 
restricted civil resistance to individuals, because he thought individuals 
may show adequate strength and the qualifications necessary for ofiering 
successful satyagraha. Then he suspended individual civil disobedience also when 
he found the materials lacking for successful individual satyagraha. All these 
steps were taken without any sense of defeat, but on the contrary 'in the 
firm conviction that the nation has discovered more and more of its 
own strength and thereby really marched forward. The goal, however, 
is not yet reached. The victory of the Congress at the polls and the 
parliamentary work undertaken and organised on behalf of the Gongress may help* 
to bring about a peaceful and honourable settlement with the British Government 
but we cannot hope to attain this object or win independence through non-violence 
unless we are strong, that is, unless we have realised and built up the strength for 
non-violent resistance, 

Mahatmaji is convinced that the present Congress organisation does not fulfil the 
^nditions necessary to built up this strength. He. therefore, wants that while the 
Congress organisation as it was, may do parliamentary work, it has to be re-modelled 
to develop the strength necessary for non-violent resistance, that is true satyagraha. 
Whether the remodelling can be done from inside the Congress or whether he 
should create a new allied or independent organisation for constructive work such 
w will satisfy his ideals in regard to non-violence is the problem that is now agita- 
ting his mind. 

In spite of this desire on Gandhiji’s part to reform the Congress and his remarks 
about its present weaknesses, let me recall what he had said about the Congress 
as Mmpared to other political organisations, 

*Tn spite of all I have said, the Congress still remains in my estimation the 
most powerful and most representative organisation in the country. It has a history 
of uninterrupted noble service and self-sacrifice from its inception. It has weathered 
storm as no other institution has done. It has commanded a measure of self-sacri- 
fice of which any country would be proud. It holds to-day the largest number of 
devoted men and women of unimpeachable character.” 

Ko one need imagine that Gandhiji is indifferent to the fortunes of the Congress. 
Un tiie contrary, he continues to take the keenest interests in its affairs as can be 

s^n even from his most recent correspondence with Harijan leaders in regard to 
the election campaign, 

Gandhui’s Peoposaxs 

have b^n raised to Gandhiji's proposals in regard to the 
j Congress constitution except in one respect, namely, the spinning 
ana here opinion IS almost unanimous that the spinning franchise would 

unfortunate that this should be the universal feeling. 

loi™* still got out of the dislike for manual 

Dour or that they have no adequate faith in the message of hand-spinning* 
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Throughout the world and even in India, there are men aoverntnent 

and agitate that it would be good and proper to hand over the enti hands, 

to factory hands and to the leaders commanding the <^onfidence ig alSQ 

Everyone who understand act uaiities knows that though t j j manual 

recognised as true labour, power in Communist States must be ^ manual 

labour alone. If it is good for us and we are willing to be ^ould do 

labourers, is thtre anything obj’c: ion able in Gaadhijis proposal to the 

some manual labour, little," if not much, and all should strive What 

production of good if they seek to share in the privileges of political ^ labour 

may be objected to, is, that ?pin:nng shou/J be the sole form ^ Indian 

recognised. For this Gandhiji has a reason based on Indian ^^ent that 

needs, bat those who objeet on ibis ground may well his 

evtryunc whose profession is one involving manual labour should through 

quota of self-'=ipun yarn to the nation and that those who earn ^ r ghall 

Bume form rf manual labour may simply pay the four anna subscnptio . 

not diseuss this matter further on this o.'casion. , - ju;;; man be 

I have hopes that a compromise may be arrived at by which Ganan 3 ^pgires 
enaKud to form an erffonisation inside Conft^ss, a.onp There 


cnatJai,a to lorru an crganisauon lusme There 

wh Ij the Pari amentary and other work may be carried on as at pteseni.iu 

may then be no conflict and no split or retirement but a co-ordinated expe 
on the lines he has adumbrated. 


COKGEESS AXP COMMTNAL AWARD 

I have stated the case for Congress candidates at the ensuing elections on so 
many platforms that it is necessary for me 

have also issued a separate appeal to voters in Tam;l Nad. I shall deal 0 y 

one matter here. . , * , 

It has been urged in many quarters that the attitude of the Working ^ . 

iu neither accepting nor rejecting the Government Award 
question is illogical. This criticism is a very superficial one. 
wh^re live human feelings are concerned is not so simple as paper logic, u. w 
paper logic to assume that apart from acceptance or rejection there is no^i 
ahvrnativc. If the sons in a joint family approach the father with to 

partition and submit proposals, the father may not at once either accept or 
any proposal that is placed before him. He may have his opinions, empna c 
opinions, as to the merits or objections in respect of any particular 
if be is a wise father desiring peace and concord in the family, he does nou , . 

accept or reject but seeks to bring the parties together and tries to bnng aDouc 

a settlement by consent. The Congress stands exactly in this position ana inere 1 
good logic and good human philosophy between the Working Committees 
tion. Congress policy is not one mere verbal declaration. The Congress is a oony 
that is pledged to actions, over and above declarations. Acceptance or lejectio _ y 
the Congress is not mere verbal condemnation or the expression of its own opinion. 
Congress may disapprove, but it may have to accept in so far as it proposes to 
take no actiOD| if national reasons dictate such abstinence from pursuing 


matter. . ^ 

Congress is convinced that to seek the aid of coercion by a foreign 
to make any party submit to either joint or separate electorates would be aDsum 
and futile. Congress is convinced that the British Government cani^fe be ^peetea 
to help us with coercion, even if it were possible to appeal to it What thererore 
remains is only the method of agreement. In the present state of feelings when 
even Nationalist Muslim leaders despair of successfully tackling the problem, it is 
no use raising the issue of joint or separate electorates in an appeal that la confined 
to the non-Muslim electorate. Agitation among non-Muslim candidates as to the 
question of joint or separate electorate for Muslims will lead us to no agreement 
between the Muslims and the Hindus. The Congress, therefore, is of opinion^ that 
this question should not be made a subject matter of the present electoral issues, 
but should be reserved for efforts at agreement whenever the atmosphere is npe 
for such attempts. The Working Committee’s decision is both wise and logical and 
it is unfortunate that some Congress leaders could not be persuaded to accept the 
the position and have therefore complicated the electoral issue and weakened the 
position of the Congress by possible triangular fights. It is hoped that the Congress 
leaders who have seceded from the Congress electoral campaign will not give room 
for any untoward results by reason of their non-conformist campaign and that 
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whoever may be returned will be strong Congressmen and one with the Working 
Committee in regard to the main issue. We, in this province, are_ fortunately free 
from this complication. It is^ unnecessary to exercise our minds on this issue 
which does not affect us in this province. 

I do not exaggerate the importance of election success, but I am convinced that 
the country will undoubtedly gain if the Congress scores a good victory in this 
contest. It is a continuation, on a different plane, of the national struggle. The 
prestige of the Congress must be vindicated and the repressive measures condemned 
and the White Paper proposals rejected by the electorate as a whole. The injury 
and the insult added to it in the tearing up of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the 
refusal of the Viceroy to see Gandhiji when the latter asked for an interview on 
Christmas Day 1931 must be pronounced upon by the electorate. The electorate 
should give the only possible answer that seif-respecting people can give. I am 
glad to say that in all the districts through which I have travelled so far, 1 have 
found every reason to hope that Congress will secure victory. I appeal to all 
Congressmen who are gathered here to put forth every possible effort during the 
next month so as to achieve the fuldlment of this expectation. 

Resolutions — Second Day— the 30th. September 1934 

Reltef to Ryots 

Dr. T. S, S, Rajan moved that owing to the unjust and heavy land tax and the 
fall in prices of commodities, the ryots were involved in untold suffering and that 
if immediate relief was not provided the economic condition of the country would 
become very much worse and that therefore this conference urged the nece^ 
sity for the Government to chalk out a programme for adequate reduction of land 
tax and the indebtedness of the agriculturist. In moving the resolution. Dr. Rajan 
dwelt particularly ou the plight of landowners in the Tanjore district who had been 
hit hard. 

Assembly Elections 

The next resolutions were : “This conference whole-heartedly supports the deci- 
sion of the All-India Congress Committee held at Patna and the subsequent connec- 
ted resolution of the WorKng Committee. The Conference whole-heartedly supports 
the candidature of the gentlemen who have been nominated by the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Board to contest the Assembly seats from Tamil Nad, This Conference 
appeals to the voters to exercise their franchise in favour of the Congress candidates 
and thus ensure complete victory to the Congress. This Conference emphasises the 
necessity to render unstinted support to the six candidates who have accepted the 
Congress policy and discipline in order to strengthen the Congress in its struggle 
for freedom and enable it to come out victorious.’’ 

All the tesolutious were passed unanimously. 

The Otta'wa Pact 

1/r. Sami Vejikatachalam Cheiti then moved : “This Conference condemns the 
Ottawa Agreement and the whole policy of imperial preference for a trade treaty 
that is going on between the British Government and their agents in India. This 
Conference recommends to the Congress to lay it down as a general principle that 
BO long as the representatives of India are not able to negotiate freely and on equal 
terms, DO equitable trade treaty between Great Britain and India is possible,^’ 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Sami Vevkatachalam Cheiti said that^ the object 
of the Congress in capturing the legislatures was first of all to enter their emphatic 
condemnation against the so-called constitutional reforms as adumbrated in the 
White Paper scheme ; secondly, to emphatically protest against and condemn the 
repressive policy of the Government so far adopted and also to make further repr^- 
Bion impossible and thirdly to resist all attempts to exploit the economic, financial 
and commercial interests of this country. Since the war all countries had woke up 
and taken steps to protect their economic prosperity as against other countries. 
Britain had therefore lost her dominant position in trade and commerce. It was 
Lord Beaverbrook who evolved the idea of a trade agreement between the dominions. 
The governments of the colonies were of the people and responsible to the people. 
Whereas in India alone the interests of the Government and the people were not 
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necesflarily identical. Therefore, the colonial delejcates represented the people where: 
as the Indian delegates represented the Goreromeat of India and not the Indian 
people. When the delegates were seat to attend the Ottawa Conference, the Gorern^ 
ment of India took care that they did not consnit the Assembly though the 
Aiisembly was in sessions at Delhi. India was trading with all countries in the 
world practically. In fact her export was more with non-empire countries than 
with empire countries. What baa happened at Ottawa was that all the doors out- 
side the British Empire were clothed to India for export of her raw produce. 
Naturally therefore Britain being the only par 2 haser of their raw produce could 
dictate her terms for the produce. So it was that the prices of their raw produce 
fell down catastrophically. No doubt trade with Britain had naturally increased 
more than what they haS lost with other countries. In fact when the Ottawa 
agreement came for discussion before the Assembly, every memoer felt some doubt 
about the practicability and the profitableness of this agreement for India. The 
Government themselves were not sure whether India would be benefited by this 
agretment Figures and statistics of commerce and trade had demonstrably proved 
that it was not for the benefit of this country- From the figures published by 
the British Government itself, except in the case of Canada, no other country had 
prcfiu-d by this Ottawa Pact, He would only say then, that India being a 
subordinate Government to the British anthorities, could not enter into any treaty 
with any other country or even with Britain with a full responsibility for the pros- 
perity of this country. It would be purely a one-sided agreement, and the aomi- 
nant partner would certainly gain by such agreement 

The resolution was duly seconded and passed unanimously. 

The next resolution recommended to All-India Ehaddar Sangham to appoint a 
board to help the Tamil Nad Secretary in Khaddar Management. The next resol n- 
tion condemned the treatment meted out to a certain community in Madura and 
Bamnad who had been branded for generations as criminal tribes and denied the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by others. 

The next resolution recommended to the coming All-India Congress in accordance 
with the Karachi Congress resolution to frame a scheme to enable the agricnlturist 
and the labourer to improve their lot and to earn an adequate wage for their 
labour, to protect the rights of the ryots in the land and to get a reasonable share 
of the proance in the laud for the tenant-labourer. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Saotanam and passed. The Conference then came to close. 

THE UNITED PROVINCES POLITICAL CONFERENCE 

The 27th. Session of the United Provinces .Political Conference was held at 
Etawah on the 28tli. December 1934 under the presidency of Mr, Sri FraiasUf 
who in the course of his presidential speech said as follows 

Twice before has my desire to come to Etawah in connection with this confer- 
ence, died in my heart. Three years back, almost to a day. I left home for Etawah. 
1 was sent back from Allahabad. The council of the Provincial Congress Committee 
was hurriedly summoned there. On the one hand, it was faced with the Gavem- 
ment's declaration that the Conference would not be allowed to be held unless we 
agreed to some conditions which it was impossible for us to accept. On the other 
hand, it felt bound by the terms of the Gandhi- Irwin settlement ; and did not feel 
itself authorised, without express permission of Mahatma Gandhi and the Working 
Committee, to start mass civil disobedienca Mahatmaji was to come back from the 
Round Table Conference within a few days ; and the Working Committee bad 
already been summoned to meet and discuss the situation. In thm circumstancea 
the Council decided that the Conference must be adjourned. Two and a half mon- 
ths later it was resolved to hold ‘The Etawah Oonferentse Day\ while I was still 
wondering whether I should celebrate it in Etawah or in Benares itself, the Govern- 
ment decided the matter for me two days before that date. The country has been 
and suffered much during these three years. Events have also clearly proved what 
a weak mortal I am ; still you were unwavering in your kindness to me. 

Of course, being only human we are all happy that we have been able to meet 
once more ; but the situation that has made the meeting possible is not one at 
which we can feel really happy ; and, secondly* when we see that our honoured 
brother Jawaharial Nehru and many other comrades ate still being held in jail and 
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new arrests are still taking place, the little 'happiness that we might otherwise have 
felt, completely disappears. 

Homage to Mahatma 

Allow me to pay onr heart-felt homage to Mahatma Gandhi who, whether for- 
mally inside the Congress or outside, is our one universally respected leader. It is 
his programme of work and it is his personality that has given India to-day a place 
in the world's politics, and it is dne to his teaching that onr hearts have also felt 
the determination to give a material shape to the stirrings of self-respect and self- 
esteem, and we have determined to be free. It would be impertinent on my part to 
speak either of his greatness or of his activities. Friends have recently donbt^ 
the wisdom of his latest programme. He. as you know, has taken in his own hands 
the great work of village organization and the reviving of village industries. These 
are most important items of work in the present circumstances of our country and 
when Mahatma Gandhi takes np any work he sees that it is done. Many friends 
think that he shonld confine himself purely to politics ; but he is among those great 
souls who leave their impress on every department of the word's endeavour. %ot 
ouly polite but numerous other branches of our national life bear the influence of 
his personality. If to-day he can solve the problems of our poverty and unemploy- 
ment and save ns from the worse than useless things that are flooding our markets 
from abroad, he will have solved one of the most important problems of our unhap- 
py lives. Every house-holder to-day is experiencing the fearful consequences of 
unemployment and one often reads with helpless sadness of suicides of educated 
youngmen when after all their labours they can find no avenue for adequate 
livelihood. Let it be remembered ^ that when a man wakes, he does not wake only 
in his eyes but in every limb of his body ; so also when a nation wakes up it is 
only in the field of politics, but, in every other field also it feels the pulsations of the 
new life; and it is essential that its leaders should lead it in every field. To-day 
Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken a great task and it is the duty of us all to work 
according to his directions and help onr country and ourselves. 

During these tee years and a half our political situation has grown worse and 
worse. After the Karachi (ingress, Mahatma Gandhi as the sole representative of 
the Congress, proceeded to England to join the so-called Bound Table Conference. 
This gave this body a prestige which it did not deserve. Truly he honoured the 
British Government by agreeing to join their Conference : and it was as well that 
he did so, for he thus showed to the world his and his country's sincere willing- 
ness to make peace with honour at any stage. The events that have since trans- 
pired axe hid from none, Mahatmaji expressed the desire to meet the Viceroy as 
Boon as he came back. But liord Willingdon instead of seeing him imprisoned 
him and started a severe repression. This is no time to describe those events in 
detail ; but there is no doubt that official excesses in Bengal and the North 
Western Frontier Province and the promulgation of an ordinance in our province 
when we were trying to draw the attention of Government in the most constitu- 
tional manner possible, to the sufierings of our peasants, compelled our leaders to 
start Satyagraha once again. 

Mer the restarting of Satyagraha, in January 1932 the struggle continued 
unabat^ for IS mouthy ^ happened that owing to his embarking on a 

long fast, M^atma Gandhi was released from jail ; and in accordance with his 
wishes the fight was suspended for some months. At the Poona Conference that 
wits then held, another orientation was sought to be given to our fight for 
freedom. For about another year it continued in its new form when it was 
suspended sine die. It is uot necessary to describe the circumstances in which it 
was so sasTOnded. To blame others for this is to attempt to hide one's own 
weaknew. But no one needs despair. The national awakening that has come as a 
resnlt of Satyagr^a is in itsdf a great success. The lessons in fortitude, tolerance* 
coura^ and patriotism that the country has learnt and the capacity for organiza- 
tion that it has shown, are the greatest indications that our hopes for Puma Swaraj 
will Bwn be fulfilled. In all great struggles there are constant advances and 
retreats and change of front and methods from time to time. But so long as the 
love of the ided is strong in the heart, not the longest half is a defeat. 

BUspenMon of Satyagraha has come to the forefront the 
qi^ti^ of Couimii entry, ^e order has been given that Congressmen are to 
jpartAka in ewctions to official legislatures. The time has passed when the pros 
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ftnd cons o! this question could be discussed with profit. Not only th<^ who were 
Offitensibly against it but also those who have actually taken part m me recent 
elections, that these legislatures are no means for the attainment of Swaraj ; 
but we can never afford to forget that it is always essential for self-respecting 
people to accept the challenge of the adversary. When it was being openly said 
that no one had any faith left in the Congress and the challange was mrown that 
if Congressmen thought that they had any hold on the country they should come 
out in the open field of election, then it became essential^ that we should take up 
the gage and show to the world that our claim was justified. We know that we 
cannot stop the Government's high-handedness ; but legislators can at least prove 
by their opposition that what the Government was doing, was not with their 
consent, but despite their opposition, and that Government alone was responsible 
for its action. We cannot afford to neglect this aspect of the question after years 
of bitter experience. It is some consolation for us that these elections have 
shown what place the Congress fills in the affections of the people ; and as our 
president, Babu Rajendra Prasad, has said, it is our duty to see that we do not 
re.st oa our oars after our supposed victory in these elections, but that we should 
take the fullest advantage of them to move forward towards our goal. If the 

great laud-lords or merchants or officials organize themselves to protect their 
interests, and carry oa intensive agitation, it would not be regarded as disaffection 
of any sort, Oa the contrary it would be supposed to be so legitimate that it 

may even have the assistance of Government itself. But if hungry, depres^, 

unhappy peasants or labourers wish to organize themselves for self-preservation/ 

then It Decomes sedition ; and in their action is smelt danger to public peace. 

The New Coststitution 

The scheme of a new constitution has been produced for us after four years of 
endless rigmarole and futile waste of public money. I am not learned enough to 
examine in detail the report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. Neither do I 
regard this as at all necessary. I only know that the main object of Government is 
the positive promotion of the general welfare of the people ; and this is 
the one thing on the consideration of which none of those who are 
responsible for this report seem to have spent a single moment. Of 
what use can that constitution be in which this all important factor has been 
neglected. If this constitution had made us responsible for the country's adminis- 
tration, even without heralding any great and desirable change in the social struc- 
ture, it could still have had some attraction for ns ; but we see that it will only 
add to our expenditure and make the administration still more top-heavy ; the men 
in power will become more irresponsible than ever ; the peoples' representatives 
will have no voice in many of the most important departments of Government ; 
and the chains of our slavery will be made tighter than ever. 

Govebnmeot akd Zamikhars 

All Governments naturally want that the people should pay with pleasure all 
taxes that they impose, and that they should obtain for the asking all the assistance 
that they desire. They should be able to do all they like without any cavil on any- 
one's part. Can we be satisfied with a situation like this ? Can we leave all those 
brothers of onrs in a condition of utter hopelessness and helplessness, whose labour 
and self-sacrifice alone supply the world with food and clothing and give us all 
those conveniences which are r^rded as indications of cultured life ? It is in the 
interest of certain people to poison the minds of many of onr countrymen against 
us. I have no complaint against those who do so, but I have a legitimate com- 
plaint against those who surrender their minds to them. Take the zamindars, for 
example. Suspecting ns, they seek shelter in the arms of others. May I ask them 
what they gain by this and by all the complicated laws that are being enacted to 
regulate the taking and giving of debts, and incidentally create mutual difficulties 
between landholders and bankers, to the detriment of both, while the landholding 
and banking propensities of the Government have full play ? The attack is all 
one-sided, on non-official professions. I, for one, fail to understand what benefit 
the zamindary system does to the Jzamindars themselves. 1 seem to feel that the 
xamindar is merely an unsalaried agent of Government for the collection of rents. 

Those that are regarded as fospwtable in our country, like zamindars, are 
ttUier not able to appreciate the situation or are under ,sach delusion of h^h^ 
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soundmgf words that they refuse to see it. Id our provinces, in a population of 
about five crores, there are only about one thousand zamindars who pay a laud 
revenue of rupees five thousand or more, and who are regarded as large landholders. 
The income is less than the salary of very many Government servants of the 
higher grades. The considerations I have ventured to put forward above, apply 
even to them. As for the remaining, over twelve lakhs of small zamindars, their 
condition is like that of the small tenant and_ their place is also with him. 
If our large and small zamindars alike work with understanding and discretion, 
they will find that their real place is with us ; and their real interest lies in that 
better form of society in which they unfortunately scent danger, and by their 
opposition to which they are harming themselves. 

No Class ok Eacial Hatred 

We are not fighting against any class or any race. We are honestly fighting 
against a bad system ; we are no enemies of any individual or any group. 
We wish ill to none ; we desire the well-being of all ; and with that 
purpose seek to serve all ; and so in our hearts there is really no place 
either for anger or for hatred. The great struggle for India’s freedom is 
unique in the annals of mankind because there in no feeling of ill-will even against 
the very people who in other circumstances and in a fight of another sort would 
have been regarded as enemies. In fact we are anxious to imbibe the many virtues 
that the British undoubtedly possess, and many of us cherish fondly our personal 
affections for many individual Englishmen, Let it be known by those who may be 
frightened by the activities of Congressmen that Congress stands for all, and that 
we do not and cannot countenance violence of any sort, for the blood or the wealth 
of any one. We are definitely out to establish a state of society wherein, so far 
as is humanly possible, all persons will be dealt with equitably. Our methods must 
always be peaceful and legitimate ; and if there must be suffering in the process, it 
must be inflicted only upon ourselves. 

Congress Organization 

Bretbern, do not forget that hundreds of thousands of poor men, well-organized, 
well“determiued, and righteous-motived, will always be stronger not only in num- 
bers but even in actual total wealth, however poverty-stricken individually, than the 
few who are supposed to be wealthy to-day. We must see that our Congress organi- 
zation is constantly and vigorously functioning in every nook and corner of the land, 
and that all the expenses incident thereto, as well as all the labour necessary for it, 
are borne by us Congressmen. Let us have hope and confidence in onrselves, as we 
have courage and the sacrifice, and the field will be ours. Let us not forget that among 
other things the Congress has also to be a sort of mutual insurance society, so that 
when our comradLS fall or are disabled, the organization could take care of them 
and their families, fcfo many want to come but are deterred by circumstances ; 
some come with great enthusiasm, but fall back because of the utier uncertainty of 
the welfare of their dependents if they shonld chance to be put out of action in the 
fight ; some even unfortunately — aud I confess this with sorrow — retire in wrath 
and bitterness after doing much good work and undergoing much suffering, feeling 
that there is no one to care for them or look after their dear ones when they are not 
themselves available. These friends have to be assured ; it is but fair that they 
should be. All this can only be done by the humble and regular contributions from 
^emselves in the nature of a fixed tax, not by raising subscriptions from others by 
fits and starts. Let the history and the working of the great trade unions of the 
world teach us a lesson both in methods and in results. 

Mutual Bickerings 

And will you also permit me to plead with you to avoid, as far as is humanly 
po^ible, the most ^fortunate and unnecessary mutual bickerings that so often 
ruin fine work ? We are all striving for a society whence we want to eliminate the 
vwy Closes that divide man from man ? Shall we, Congressmen, in our own lives, 
show that we can not rise superior to the lower element in our nature and that wu 
are punning only a p^ntom ? I have been more distressed than I can say at the 
sight of our best workers ruining themselves by their self-sacrifice, and then 
}^p&tdifflng the cause for which they underwent that sacrifice by mutual recrimina- 
tions and imputations of motives to one another. Swaraj, if it means anything^ 
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mnst mean the Raj, tb** rn!o, of thy^r*, wham w?» oiir^elT->^ plaw in pnT'r orcr us, 
after hatin^f fallv touted tbtnr capaci^v tn bnr tb*? har l ‘us and responsibilities of 
office by virtue of thtir merit tbe^r th:jir iuJustry, their esnerieno^ and 

their selfless public service, tr is rjilly n bid prt'«p:ira‘snn for tbi ciminix chanjir,?, 
in which election must pliy the mvt inpnrtant part, if we can not ourselves carry 
on even our C'>n:rrcss d*'?lions wnhnut * a trnin of iii-w:li b'ih'nrl thtm. 
1 do not intend d'l,i*e nn ^bis ,tny farther, A w*>rl to th; wise is 

enon^h. I can only nf ail friends an 1 c'>T.r.il to c‘os! up th?ir mks, to stop 
mutual suspicions and Jialou^ii s, and to loDk abtid with mU'Uil e3:sfiience and 
mutual esteem. 

Why is S’.rA?.A.T Wanted 



ipirat.io 

if w£* were a na‘:o:i of mTilt:-oi'.H^onaire« where there was no want and no disease. 



own lives in our own way, we want to have th*^ capacity to make onr own 
ribution to worlJ-thoush^" and world endeavour ; and to feel and xeilise that 


our 

contribut; 

the words ‘India* and ‘IniTan*, unlike the case to-day, stand for everythinj:; that is 
noble, and that we too can move about the world as a self-respecting people, as 
members of a race that is great and free. 


RESOLUTIONS-^SECOND DAY-30th DECEMBER 1934 

An appeal for R«. jOOX for whole-time paid Congress workers was made in a 
resolution at the Conforonce at its second day's sitting h^'ld this afternoon, under 
the presidentship of Mr. :criprakasa. A large gathering’ of delegates, visitors and 
ladb^s were present. 

frrsni Mahatma Gandhi, Bahu Rijendra Prisai, C'^ngrrss President, Mr, 
Bhnlabhai D:,sah Mrs. Srarojhd Naidu ari o^hor Congress leaders were read. 

The Coaf<?rer.ee chara?t3riso 1 th^ Reforms Scheme cutlined by the Joint 
Parliamentary Cnnamittoe as wor^o than the White Paper, which hid already been 
rejected by the country as reactionary. The Conference felt that the proposed 
constitution would not only keep the country bound in chains of slavery bat 
would make it tighter. The Conference made it plain that the country could 
accept no constitution which fell short of complete Independence (Puma vSwaraj). 

A resolution disapproving of Dr. Ansari's statement in reply to the Viceroy’s 
speech, which was passed by an overwhelming majority in the Subjects Committee 
in the morning, was rej'^cted at the open session to-night. An alternate resolution, 
reiterating fall faith in Independence (Puma Swaraj) and methods of Satyagraha 
was passed by a majority. The resolution was moved by Mr, Keshava Dsva 
Malaviya, supported by Messrs. Sampimianand, Purushoihamdas Tandortt Bal- 
krishna Sharma and iS'ardar Narb^tia Prasad Singh. An alternate resolution moved 
by Mr. Govind Vallahh Pant and supported by Mr. Mohanlal Saxem asking the 
Conference to refer tne matter to the Provincial Congress Committee for decision 
was also rcjtected. There was heated discussion lasting for over three hours. 

The Conference expressed heartfelt sympathy with the people of Bengal and 
the Frontier Province in their sorrows and hardships. 

Mr, Karhada Prasad Sin7h moved and Mr. Stxmpurnanand seconded the follow- 
ing resolution which was adopted unanimously : — 

‘‘Ibis Conference clearly sees that while on tbe one hand, the British Govern- 
ment is strengtheninir its hold upon the Indian States, on the other hand it is 
giving power to Rulers who are autocrats and can in no way be regarded as true 
representatives of the people in the administration of British-rule in India. The 
Conference draws the attention of the Congress and the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee to this and requests them to establish direct relations with the subjects of 
States, instead of their Rulers.” 

A recommendation to the All-India Congress Committee to reduce the Congress 
membership fee from four annas to one anna so that poor peasants and labourers 
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may be members of the Congress in large numbers was also made by the 
Political Conference. 

Another resolution based on Socialism was adopted to improve the economic 
condition of the peasants and labourers. 

After adapting certain other resolutions, the conference concluded, 

THE ANDHRA PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 

The Andhra Provincial Conference was held at Vizagapatam on the 30Ui. 
December 1934 under the presidentship of Mr. A. Kalestoara Rao. A very large 
number of delegates from all Andhra districts were present. 

In the course of his address, Mr. Kaleswara Rao traced the last Civil Disobe- 
dience Movement and the repressive policy of the Government in crushing it. He 
referred to their Reforms proposals, as finally emerging in the report of the Joint 
Select Committee. He then subjected the main proposals in the J. P. 0. Report to 
a criticism from the Congress ideal of Puma Swaraj. He pointed out how the 
Provincial Autonomy envisaged by the Parliamentary Corpmittee was a travesty of 
real political autonomy and pointed out in detail, how owing to the special powers 
of the Governor and the Second Chamber, the Provincial Ministers would have 
little power and would be mere “dummies”, 

Hq_ then compared “the unreal and illusory Provincial Autonomy that is sought 
to be introduced into this country with the genuine one prevailing in the six Pro- 
vinces or States comprising the Commonwealth of Australia,” which was conferred 
a model Federal constitution by the British Parliament in 1900. He analysed the 
Committee’s proposals regarding an All-India Federation and contended that the 
scheme transferred only the shadow of power to the hand of Indians. He criticised 
the special powers to be vested in the Govern or- General and stated that the restric- 
tion on India’s financial freedom by the creation of the Reserve Bank and the 
Railway Board were all intended to safeguard British interests. “The present 
scheme of constitutional Reforms is evidently designed to prolong the present politi- 
cal, economic and military hold of British Imperialism over India for an indefinitely 
long time.” Continuing he said : — 

A word about the prevention of commercial discrimination clause. We want 
Swaraj primarily to solve the unemployment problem and to rescue millions of our 
countrymen from abject poverty and helplessness- We want to enjoy the same eco- 
nomic freedom as all free nations possess to bring the whole economic life of the 
nafion including means of production and transport, banking, exchange and currency 
under the control of the Swaraj Government, eliminating foreign competition and 
foreign exploitation, and to develop it to the fullest advantage of our nation, making 

our country economically self-sufficient and creating decent livelihood to every man 
and woman, 


Policy in Leqislatuees 

He then referred to the Congress policy in the ‘Legislative Assembly and their 
demand for convening a Constituent Assembly. Referring to the policy they should 
adopt regarding i^e coming elections to the Provincial Legislature, he Baid^“We 
regret if the new constitutional Reforms are not passed. If they are 
passed we reject them as unworthy of acceptance. Does the rejection necessarily 
mean boycott of the L^islatures that will be form^ ? 

Not necessarily so. We may boycott them or we may capture them or when 
them we may keep the seats vacant or carry on mere obstruction or 
legislative and administrative machinery for our own purposes. The 
* Committee will meet in due course and give a clear mandate 

to the Congress party, But^ I am expected to express ’my individual opinion on 
tma oc<^ion and I do so with assurance that I shall only follow the decision of 
n £ working committee even if it be against my opinion. 

** entry or boycott is not an unalterable policy of the Congress, which 
Krirt pregramme according to the prevailing situation in the country. We 

when the Congress was away from the Legislatures, the parties who 
succumbed to the favours and frowns of the Beaurocracy, became 
tna^uhng ^tnunents and pMsed whatever laws they wanted. All tie Ordi- 
nances made by the Viceroy were incorpoi^ted in permanent Acts in the Assembly 
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and tlie rarions proviacial councils and the economic interests of India have been 
as it were mortgsged to Britaio. 

The Congress has therefore sent its representatives to the Assembly to repair 
the mischief done, to prevent farther mischief and to utilise the legislative machi" 
nery to the best advantage of the country as far as it is passible to do so. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the same policy should be continued by the Congress 
towards the new provincial legislatures. Already the Congress has begun contest 
ing in the provincial bye-electious in oar province. Mr. Thevar the Congress candi- 
date has b^n returned unopposed for theTrichinopoly-cum-Srerangum constituency 
and I offer my hearty congratulations to him. 1 am sure that my friend Dr. 
hlallayya, the Congress candidate for Madras, will succeed. The Justice Party 
which opposed the Congress during the recent Assembly ejections has collapsed and 
it has not shown any signs of recovery so far and I hope the collapse is final. 
Elections are expected to be held in Xovemher nest and wo must organise ourselves 
properly from now. The legislative Assembly of Madras will have 215 seats all 
elfcted of whom 3S will be Mussalmans, 30 HarijauSj S Christians, S will be women 
including one Muslim lady and one Chriathn lady, 6 will be labour, 2 Indian 
merchants, 1 aborigines, 6 Ztmindara, I University and 11 G general seats. The 
Legislative Council will have 4G elected seats of whom 7 will be Muslims, 3 Indian 
Christians and 35 general seats. The Congress must set up candidates for every 
one of the seats and obtain an absolute majority in each of the Houses. About 
45 per cent of them will be Andhra seats. I am strongly of opinion that the Con- 
gress party should also take up the Ministry if they get a majority in the Legisla- 
ture for the same purposes as they enter into the Legislature itself. Thev can use 
the little influence and power that they get thereby for the furtherance of the National 
Movement in the country, purify the whole administration including that of the Local 
Bodies from the corrupt and denational influences that have crept therein, resist the 
Governor in his exercise of special powers and interference with the Provincial 
Government and keep up a high standard of progressive and patriotic spirit in the 
Legislature. There must be a strong Ministry to guide the Legislature on the one 
hand and to keep the Governor in check on the other. If the Congress does not 
take up the^ Ministry selfish and mischievous persons will occupy those offices and 
they wiil join the Governor in repressing national spirit and promoting adverse 
interests in India. The Governor may dismiss the Congress Ministers in the con- 
flict, when the Legislature must make the position of the new Ministers too hot 
and compel the Governor to restore the old Ministry. If the Legislative Assembly 
is dissolved, the voters will have to return the same members in the new elections. 
If the country shows such patriotic fervour, the Government is bound to yield 
sooner than later and a new Constitution will have to come into existence bciiuse 
continued autocracy is no subst tute for democratic Government. 

SEPA3EIATE PEOVISCB FOE ASTDHEAS 

He then adverted to the question of a separate province for Andhradesa, ®a 
subject which”, he said, “was in importance to the Andhras only next to Swaraj. 

formation of a separate Andhra Province is absolutely necessary for the asser- 
tion of Andhra culture, and for the development of the finer qualities of Andhra 
individuality to enable the Andhras to contribute their share oi culture, character 
and progress more fully to the Commonwealth of India. More than all it is 
necessary for imparting the highest education in the mother tongue of the people 
and for carrying on the Government of the Province in the language of the people 
when alone there will be real Self-Government. Therefore along with the struggle 
for Swaraj the agitation and effort for obtaining the Andhra Province should also 
be carried on. It is stated that the Congress party which is the only idealistic and 
organised party in this country has neglected the question of a separate Andhra 
Province during the later years. I do not think it is right. They have got a 
separate Andhra Provincial Congress Committee for Congress work ani have been 
carrying on all their work on the platform and in the press in Telugu. But as the 
Andhras proved too patriotric to approach the Simon Commission when they 
visited India, the Statutory Commission did not recommend the creation of an 
Andhra Province though the case for it is the best in the formation of new linguistic 
Provinces in India, The new Provinces of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa are formed 
more to placate the Mahomedans and the Ulkal Zemindars though all of them are 
deficit provinces and will have to receive annual subventions from the central 
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revenu^. I do not mean to say that these Provinces shonid not be formed but if 
the British Government are proceeding on justice and merit, the Andhra Province 
^onld have been formed first. The Justice Party which has been holding the 
Ministerial portfolios and enjoying the patronage of the Government ever since the 
advent of Montagu Chelmsford Reforms has never cared to move an inch in this 
matter even though^ they had a special opportunity when they co-operated with 
the Simon Commission. They are afraid that if the Andhra Province is carved 
out their party will lose all influence. The Congress Party when it was in the 
Madras Legislative Council carried resolutions demanding the formation of the 
Andhra Province once in 1928 and again in 1929 but the Madras Government was 
against the formation and nothing came out of them. People speaking the Andhra 
language (Tel agu) number 2 erorea and 60 lakhs in India of whom 70 lakhs reside 
in the Nizarn’s Dominions. The proposed Andhra Province will contain eleven 
contiguoQs districts that are now in the Madras Presidency and comprise an area 
of about SO thousand square miles which is as big as Bengal (78,000 sq. miles) 
and nearly as big as Great Britain ( 89,000 sq. miles.). Its population is 1 crore ^ 
^khs while that of Sindh is 39 lakhs, of N. W. F. 24 lakhs, of Utkal 1 crore and of 
Karnata^ for which agitation is carried on 1 crore, of Assam 86 lakhs and of 
Central Provinces and Berar 1 crore 55 lakhs. 

As regards income, the Andhra Province will be financially much stronger 
not only^ than the new provinces of Sindh, N. W. F. and Orissa but also than 
tne existing provinces of Behar, Asssam and C. P. Let us take the Land Revenue 
n Land Revenue will be about three and half crores while that of 

^ntral Provinces is two and half crores, of Behar one and half crores, of Assam 
I crore 13 lakhs, of Sind about 75 lakhs and of Orissa about 80 lakhs, Andhra 
will be thus an extensive, populous and financially self-supporting province, and 
DO valid reasons have ever been adduced against its formation. There are plenty 
ot natural resources that are yet to be explored and utilised in Andhradesa— 
waste lands, forests, mines and water sources— and unless a sesparate Andhra Pro- 
vince IS establisted there will not be a Government that will take full advantage of 
resources and use them for the benefit of the Andhras. 


Relief of Fahiiie ist Ceded Disteicts 

f Government has been neglecting the Tungabhadra project in spite 

persiwent demands, and ^ Bayalaseema is subject to frequent droughts. I express 
my neimfdfc sympathy^ with the people of Rayalaseema who are suffering from a 
severe famine again this year and hope that the Government and the people will 
soon adopt rem^ial measures. I also request the All-India Bpinners’ Association 

tbaddar producing centres there and give some relief. The J. P. C. 
pop IS making the formation of new provinces more difficult than now by removing 
.r froin the Government of India to the British Parliament. I urge 

nat a Strong sgitation be immediately revived in all the Andhra districts for the 
lormation of a separate Andhra Province, I hope that all the newly elected Con- 
gress members of the Assembly will strongly support the cause. 


J. P. C. Peoposals “Unjust” 

The J. P. C. report proposes to take away some more Andhra areas into the 
newly formed province of Orissa than the White Paper itself. The White Paper 
^opi^ls of including Berhampore in Orissa are in themselves unjust and improper, 

1 more arbitrary and takes away the Parlakemedi 

Mahans, ^rlakemedi town and portions of Parlakemedi and Jeypore 
wtat^ also intoOn^a. The whole of Andhra must take a strong and united action 
i? shonid not rest till the proposals of the J. P. 0. are set aside 

ana * . Berhampore is restored back to us. Our representatives in the Assembly 

will do their duty and others carry on agitation in England. 

to the future work in the country and said that there was the 
Confess (instructive Programme to take up first. He emphasised the need for 
ma^ng Jimdi the national language of India and criticised the J. P. 0. proposal 

^ English. The Clongress Party after entering the Legisla- 
ture saould make Hindi a compulsory second language in all schools, 

complete abolition of untouchability and for the starting of 
U^gresBwgamsations in every town and in every village. “As the Karachi obn- 

to do, the peasants and labourers must be told what 
power, political and econonuc, Swaraj will bring to them and how their present 
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condition of poverty, ignorance and helpIesBnesa cannot be remedied without 
fcjwaxaj. Congre«8 workers must be trained for carrying on propaganda among them. 

I wish to pay a tribute to the Eamineeda Training School started by our friend. 
Prof, N, G, Eaoga, and the splendid work he is doing ia the direction. Three months’ 
training classes may be started in every district to give instruction to our workers 
in the fundamentals of politics and econcmics and la the work to be carried on in 
the country. It is high lime that the Congress identid.s itself completely with the 
ryots and labourers, Byots and labour aasociatioas mast be started under the 
auspices of the Congress, There is no use of Congressmen starting independent; 
ana rival bodit'S. There are already certain ryots* organisations in Andhra and they 
must all be i^liated to the CongrcTS. 'Sow that. Congress has chosen to enter into 
Legislatures and carry on work both inside and outside the Councils and will in all 
probability, take up the ministry aho, it will be advantageous for the royts’ organi- 
sations to absorb themselves in the Congress. It has to be regretud that no labour 
organisations worth mentioning exist in Andhra except the Railway Employees* 
Federation. Liboar is getting 2 scats in the Provincial Legislative Assembly from 
Andhra and it is time that laoour associations are organiSL'U by Congressmen. The 
Kuomantang which is the leading political party of China has a special bureau to 
organise Ryots and Labourers. I want similarly that the Andhra Provincial Con- 
grtss Committee and its subordinate bodies, the District Congress Committees 
should establish a separate bureau for the organisation of ryots and labour. The 
hlarachi Congress has passed a resolution that uneconomic holdings should be 
exempt from taxation and that there should be a general reduction in the heavy 
burden on the land. Resettlement operations carried on the Guntur and Zarnool 
Districts have to be stopped. The Government has to remit all the additional tax 
imposed in the resettlement of Eistna and Godavari District and should also reduce 
the original taxes to some extent. 

Remedial legislation should be passed for the reduction of debt and agricultural 
banira should help the ryots to clear the remaining debts. Methods must be explor- 
ed and applied as in Germany and United States of America for the raising on the 
level of prices of agricultural products. Because ryots have fallen into misery, the 
economic life of Andhra which is purely an agricultural Province has become 
completely dislocated. As retrards Zamindari ryots their let is still worse. At a 
time when feudalism was beirig swept away by the French Revolution in Europe, 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Wellesley established Ffcudalism permanently in India iu 
the shape of the Zamindari system. The vidage community which owned from time 
immemorial every inch of land in the village, ancludinc: forest and hill, was replaced 
by the Zamindar who was made proprietor of the village. Ejectments and rack- 
renting followed. The ryots have lost all rights in forests, waste lands, tanks and 
other springs of village life. The rights of the Zamindari ryots must be restored, 
their cist moat be reduced and they must be freed from serfdom under the 
Zamindars.” , 

He also pleaded for Congress organising the Fouth and Women’s Movement 
under its auspices. “Congress cannot accept the subjection imposed by Mann on 
women and should openly advocate complete equality of women in the 
matter of marriage laws, property, inheritance, social, religious and economic rights.*’ 
“It 18 only when every nation in the world, white, brown or black, attains self- 
government,” he concluded, “that the race for armaments wiii be given up, that 
wars disap^r, that exploitations completely will cease, that a federation of huma- 
nity will be established and peace on earth and good-will among men will perma- 
neutly prevail.*’ 


Resolutions — ^Second Day — 31st. December 1934 

Sepabate Aedhba Province 
The following resolntions were passed by the Conference 

“Xotwithstanding the fact that Andhras are agitating for a separate province, 
the l^islature has accepted it and the Bimon Commiesion has endorsed the princi- 
ples of redistribution of provinces on linguistic basis, and the Andhra Province is 
hnancially self-sufficient, a separate Andhra Province is not yet brought into being, 
this C^ference protests against the indiference of the Government and appeals 
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to the Andhraa to carry on necessary agitation for the early formation of an Andhra 
Province.” 

The next resolution exhorted all Andhras to assist in every possible way the 
agitation now being carried on for nullification of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mitttee’s proposal regarding the southern boundary of the new Orissa Province and 
to allot a day for marking the Andhraa* protest in every town and village through- 
out Andhra Desa. 


Peotest Agahtst Eepresbive Policy 

“The Conference strongly condemned the Government's attitude in not releasing 
Mr. Madduri Annapurnayya from jail, notwithstanding the fact that the Congress 
had given up Civil Disobedience, The Conference emphatically protested against the 
Government’s continuance of the repressive policy even after the Congress had 

f iven up Satyagraha, by still detaining in prison Messrs. Sarat Chandra Bose and 
awaharlal Nehru, by imposing humiliating restrictions on Mr, Subash Chandra 
Bose, by imprisoning Dr. Satyapal and Mr. Abdul Gaffur Khan on charges of 
sedition and by keeping Mr. N, G. Ranga, elected member of the Legislative 
Assembly, under surveillance and having him always shadowed by a police Sub- 
Inspector and by such other acts. 

Plea foe Restoeation of Baetee 

“The Conference resolved that in the interests of rural reconstruction and for the 
removal of the present economic depression, the barter system should be encouraged 
for easy provision of food and raiment for the agricultural masses. In view of the 
resolutions passed by the World Economic Conference and the World Wheat Con- 
ference, the Conference urged upon the Indian people not to part with their gold 
but to store it instead of exporting it to other countries, as it was necessary to 
maintain India’s credit with other countries. The Conference requested the Assembly 
members to endeavour forthwith to carry such legislation in the Assembly as would 
l^sen the burden of the ryots in regard to agricultural indebtedness, by making 
the maxiinuna rate of interest three per cent and by making creditors who took the 
ryots lands in discharge of their debt since the year 1920 to fix the valuation of 

lands so taken on the basis of the prices of land that prevailed at the time the debt 
was contracted. 

“The Conference appealed to the people of Andhradesa to carry out the pro- 
gramme adopted by^ the^ Congress at Bombay, regarding the All-India Village 
ludustnes Association inaugurated by Gandibiji, by establishing the necessary 
organisations. ® ^ 

The inference exhorted Andhras to carry out with renewed effort the Congress 
instructive programme in regard to Khaddar, Hindi, removal of untouchability and 
Hainan service and prohibition of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

“The Conference requested the Congress organisation and Pracharakas in Andhra- 
d^a to carry ou^ prop^a^a with reference to the correspondence that passed 
b^w^n Gandhiji and the Government regarding the rights of poor people to take 
consumption in accordance with the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 1931. 
The Conference recommended to the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee to 
start an institution for training Andhra youth to carry on properly national propa- 
ganda and rural reconstruction work by imparting the requisite political and econo- 
mic knowleuge. 


Obgameation of Labotjeees 

requested the Provincial Congress Committee to undertake as a 
speoal branch of its;work:, with a view to infusing the spirit of national unity and 
solidarity m the masM, the o^anisation of the agricultural land labouring classes 
either as Congress bodies^ affiliated to the Congress and subiect to its discipline 
and creed and work for their economic betterment 

Another resolution urged the Provincial Congress Committee ^to take steps to 

^ eyery district with adequate facilities for proper training 

J. P. C, Report Conoemisjed 

sdieme of the future Government of India as set out in 
tlw Joint Pariiamentaiy Committee Report does not concede to India at 
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leut the miaimam national demand, namely, the substanee of independence, 
while the Congrcfis and the people have been demanding complete indepen- 
dence^ but whereas on the olher hand it falls far short of even the White 
Paper proposals which wtre condemned by the whole country as being reactionary 
ana unacceplable. as clearly demoastrated at the recent Assembly eleetjons, and 
whereas it is designed only to create and perpetuate dissensions amongst the people 
and is fraught with mischief; which would facilitate the^ continuance of the prj^eat 
political domination and exploitation of this country, this Conference is of opinion 
that the Joint Pariiamentary Committee Rvport should be rejected/' 

Swadeshi Exhibitions asd Mill-made Cloth 

*Thia Conference urges upon the District Congress Committee to sac that in 
Swadeshi Exhibit; ons organised under the aiispicis of C'jn^rress orgi.u>at oas only 
Khaddar is exhibited and all mili cloth and yarn prohibited/* 

SoaALIST PB0GR.iM3XE 

“In view of the present conditions of the world and transition in poljtical thought 
and philosophy this Conference believes that for the proper reorganisation of society 
in a manner conductive to the happiness and well-being of all people, the pro- 
gramme of Socialism advocated by the All-India Congress Socialist Party !» the 
only means and therefore this Conference recommends to the Indian National 
Congress the adoption of the Socialist programme of work. 


The Madras Polidcal Safferers’ ConfereDce 

The Madras Political Suficrers' Conference was held at the Gofehale Halb Madras, 
on the 2(Hh. October 1934, under the presidency of Ifr. Buhisu SambamurtL The 
conference was opemei by Mr* M. P. Narayana Menon. A large gathering was present. 
Those present on the platform included Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. Srimathi Kamala- 
devi of Gocanada, Mr* K. Sanatanam and Mr. Chinnaswami Iyengar, 

Opening Address 

Ifr. M. P, Sarayana Menm, in declaring the Coafirrence open, thanked the 
organisers for the honoar done to him and said that he did not like to identify 
himself with any movement which was either against Gandhiji or the Congress, 
He did not know to which party this conference belonged. But he felt sure of the 
objective, because the Conference was meeting under the presidency of Mr. Samba- 
mnrtu The Conference was called a Political Sufferers’ Conference. If on© sought 
pain, he did not think that such a person could call himself a sufferer. If they 
underwent pain for a bigger end, then they had no right to call themselves sufferers. 
He did not call himself a sufferer. He felt that no healthy society could be built 
on the assertion of mere rights. If the members of a society ; merely in«*58ted on 
their rights, the society was bound to crumble down. It was only when the mem- 
bers of a society thought of their duties for the good of all, that the society could 
prosper. He wished that the things which the sufferers wanted, were furnished by 
society without their asking for it. 

Proceeding, Mr. Narayana Menon said that he had always felt that the Congress 
should have a combatant as also a non-combatant ''army/’ He hoped that the 
Conference would induce their rich men and leaders to help in the organisation of 
that “army” by financing it He would merely hint that the combatant •'army” 
should be or^nised on the lines of the Salvation Army. 

The one thing, Mr. Narayana Menon continuing said, that was engaging their 
attention now. was the amendments that had been proposed to the Congi^ consti- 
tution. According to him, the Congress should be open to any person who wanted 
Bwaraj for India. The Congress should not take sides in disputes between capita- 
lists and socialists or aristocrats and the masses. The Congress should insist only 
on getting Swaraj for India, ‘After we get Swaraj, we shall decide what form of 
Swaraj we shall have. The Congress may have any number of groups. Bat they 
Bhould be in the Congress only on condition that tf the Congress as a body decides 

42 
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that a certain course of action is necessary to reach the main goal, they would 
support it, subordinating their own views in the matter’’, he declared. 

Welcome Address 

d/r. H* L* Raja, the Chairman of the Reception Committee, next extended a 
hearty welcome to the president and the members of the Conference. He said 
that the history of their struggle was replete with many brave deeds ; but they 
were now without a pro- gramme and in helpless ^ condition. They were assembled 
there just at a time, when there was utter confusion and uncertainty, in political 
matters. None seemed to have any definite idea as to what should be their next 
step. This conference was composed of persons whose motto was service and sacrifice 
and whose demand was unadulterated complete independence for the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Raja referred to troubles and difficulties which the political 
workers underwent in prison and pleaded for better treatment of political workers 
who might be forced to court imprisonment. Mr. Raja then stated that it was only 
by raising the masses to a better economic position, could they organise their forces 
to work for freedom. Therefore, they had to adopt a programme in the interests of 
the masses. To carry out such a programme of work trained workers were neces- 
sary. Each taluk and village should have a nucleus of such an organisation of 
workers. The political sufferers had a right to demand from the Congress entire 
support for their future activities. A delegation should be sent to Bombay to 
express the views of this conference. He then proposed Mr, Sambamurti to the 
chair. 

Presidential Address 

Mr, Bulusu Samhamurtij in his address, observed that this conference was not 
the first of its kind. In 1925, an All-India Political Sufferers’ Conference was held 
at Cawnpore. An executive committee was then formed to arrange relief for the 
sufferers. The name of that organisation was later on changed into the All-India 
Independence League. That body carried on an agitation in the country stating 
that the goal should be the establishment of a republic in India. It was also known 
by the name of Swadheen Bharath Sangha. At the time of the Madras Congress 
the first Republican Congress of political workers was held under the presidency 
of Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. Later on this organisation became the left wing of the 
Congress and fought the Government under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 
^ there was nothing new about the holding of such a conference. He did not 
telievo that Qandhiji would retire from politics. Political freedom was the very 
breath of his nostrils. They need not feel despondent over it. He would ask the 
gathering to bear in mind that the present election campaign was not the main 
fight. The main fight had been suspended with a view to marshalling all the forces 
in the country for the struggle for Swaraj, if the Government did not recognise 
India’s right to self-determination. 

Proceeding, Mr. Sambamurti said that it was the duty of every patriot and 
well-wisher of the country to help the political sufferers in their attempt to establish 
a Bureau for giving relief to such workers. Only continuous day-to-day service on 
the part of the workers would entitle them to relief. Service and sacrifice should 
be their motto. He hoped that the conference would devise ways and means for a 
definite programme of work. 

The conference titen adjourned to meet again at 3 p, m. when the resolntions 
adopted fay the Subjects Committee were taken up for consideration. The following 
resolutions were passed by the Conference 

Reto 1 a t i o ns 

*‘This Conference extends its fraternal greetings to all those who are by reason 
of their political activities exiled from the country or prohibited from coming back 
to their Mother-land and pays its respectful homage to all political workers who 
have suffered in counectloni with their political activities and offers its hea:^lt 
felicitations to them. 

BEMAfSHD FOE RELEASE OF ‘ToUTICAJiS” 

‘T3iis Conference demands the immediate release of all political prisoners internedi 
erdle^ detained, or transported and strongly condemns the Government of Bombay 
f« having ^terned Messrs. H. I>. Raja, Sripad Sankar and others from the Pre- 
sioeiwy ana aemanos the cancellation of the orders forthwith. 
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• Conference condemne the altitudi of lha OiTornmcnt in etiil keepinj in 

jail Mr. M. Annapurniab, ronvirted in the C. D. ra-'vvement and sentenced to foor 
years* K I., and demands his immediate release and deplores that there are still 
about 50 Malabir R^buliion pris:^ners in I'i* di^mndi their rcjeis^ forthwith- 

''This Conf«;renee also demands the release of M^.phh State prwoners who have 
been detained without trial for uih’it lonp: y.virs ra’^ 2 :ln^ frr^m 15 to 40 and strongly 
protats agai»ist the int-irnment of Mr. Amir Hvder Khan without trial and as 
finch demands h’s rt. lease forthwith. 

•^Ihis Cenftren^e demands the immediate and nn^noditi'^nnl release of Pandit 
Jawhsrial Nuhru in view cf the serious illnoaS of his wife and the immediate release 
of Mr M, X. R'>y a ho is ill. 

“This Conference strongly condemns the policy of the Government in keeping: 
Andamans as a penal settlement in spi*e of th;' p'^nuiar acritation and in spite of 
the report of the Cjmn^iS'ion appointed by the Gm^rnnjc-nt to abolish it and is 
farther cf opinion thitn ^ ‘’pt'hticar’ shoald be seat to Andiaians or anywhere 
outside the sherts of India under any circumstances. 

Political Scffebees* BrEEAtr 

3fn En Krhhm Avjar next moved the following resolution 

*‘The Conference in order to orga!ii«e h^’lp to national political workers and 
BUjSerers hereby forms a Political Workers' and SuSTerer-j" Bureau, The f illowing 
committee with powers to co-opt is hereby appointed to draft the necessary consti- 
tution and run the bureau Messrs. Bulusa Sumbamurti ( president ). J3* D. .^^3? 
(Secretary), M. P, Xarayaoa Menaa and B. Srinivasa Rao and Srimati Kamala De?i. 

PfiOGRAiiME or FriTUE Work 

Mr, H* D, Baja next moved a lengthy resolution regarding the programme of 
future work. He staged that their political obji'ctive could be gained only by econo- 
mic reconstruction of the country and that therefore there should be snepsant 
work carried on among the masses. The following is the text of the resolutmn 
moved by him : — 

•‘This Ccnf.-rence emphatically declares that the immediate objective of our 
nation is complete national Indrpendt-nce and calls up.in the Congress to adopt a 
programme in furlheranct* of th:s objective. In order to absorb numerous political 
workers in the preparation cf the masses for a pclitical strngcile, the conference 
recommends the following programme to be adopted by the Congress forthwith : 

(1) Organisation of peasants and workers all over the country on the basis of 
their economic grievances with a view to leading them to political victory. 

(2) Establishment of national schools with a view to removing illiteracy among 
adults and to carrying on intense educational activities on national lines among 
the people. 

(3) parting of libraries in places where there is none and organising the unem- 
ployed educated youths with a view to engaging them for giving education to 
otbiws* 

(4) Formation of study circles in order to give political education to workers 
engaged in political activities. 

(5) Formation of a well-disciplined "national corps’ to engage in full time national 
activities in order to render service to the public and to establish physical culture 
institutions to improve the health of the nation. 

The following resolutions were also passed “This Conference requests the 
Dhakhina Bharat Hindi Praebar Sabha to emyloy the unemployed political suflerers 
in their organisations and exhorts the public to render ail such help as is required 
by the political sufferers. 

Classification of Prisoners 

**This Conference is emphatically of the opinion that the system of cljissification 
into ‘A', *B' and ‘C* of political prisoners in Indian Jails should be forthwith abolished 
and that a separate class should be introduced for political prisoners as such and 
that the subscription of four annas for membership of the Congress should be 
reduced to two annas’*. 

A resolution pleading for the abolition^ of the clause restricting the right of 
voting in Congress bodies only to the habitual wearers of khadi was discussed at 
great length and it was eventually put and lost. 
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The U, P. Women^s Conference 


Eani Phulkunwari of Shercot, who presided at the eighth annual constituent 
Conference (TJ. P.) of the All-India Women’s Conference held at Lncknow on the 
27th. Octobeie 1934, in her address said 

Sisters, No one-man or woman— who goes through the reports of the annual 
sessions of the All-India Women’s Conference, our parent body, can fail to be 
impressed by the extraordinary amount of ability, enthusiasm, zeal and public 
spirit which have been brought to bear upon the national work that was undertaken 
a little more than eight years ago. Which man or woman old enough to recall 
conditions a generation ago would have dared to anticipate the wonderful awakening 
that has since taken |)Iace among Indian women distinguished by passive virtues 
more than by dynamic qualities ? If there be pessimists among us— and I will 
candidly own that there is enough in _ our present situation to justify pessimism — 
this single circumstance of the d ffusion of public spirit among India’s dormant 
women and their determined efforts to qualify themselves to take their rightful 
place among public workers, should in my estimation, bring cheer to their drooping 
spirit and hearten them to still more active and still more persisent effort to raise 
the Motherland to a position of honoured equality among the nations of the world. 
I am sorry that the organisation of constituent bodies of the All-India Women’s 
Conference has made less progress in our Provinces than in Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. We have only four centres of work— Lncknow and Moradabad, Fyzabad 
and Sitspur. I must here pay a well-deserved compliment to the ladies of Luck- 
now now for their enlightened work. They have redeemed the name of the United 
Provinces from reproach. They deserve our congratulations as well as thanks and 
I offer them both. I am wrry that I have not been privileged to share their 
public-spirited labours, but in all modesty I would now venture to make an offer 
lor your consideration. I shall be willing and ready myself to nodertake a share 
of the work of organisation in the districts so that we may in the near future be 
able to point to a record comparable with that of more advanced and fortunate 
provinces.^ 

I considered whether I could place before you proposals of practical work not 
hitherto thought of or attempted, but I have found on a perusal of the report of 
the All-India Women’s Conference that nearly every proposal that I could make 
was anticipated and that the resolutions and the deliberations of successive sessions 
of that Conference cover a field so vast and comprehend subjects so many and 
varions that I have given up as vain the idea of placing before you any new pro- 
posals. All that I can and will attempt to do is to emphasise a few matters which 
strike me as being of special importance at the present time. 

The first is that we should have in these provinces more facilities for the educa- 
tion of the girls. I do not say that the record of Government is one of stagnation 
or indifference. On the other hand I give them credit for what they have attempted 
to do Md for such progress as has been achieved by dint of their effort and the 
expenditure of the public money in connection with private effort and philanthropy. 
But contentment spells decay and it is not our business to be idly content ; spe- 
cially when the work that has been done is so little by the side of the vastly 
more that is left undone and when other provinces are so far ahead of us to make 
us ashamed of the backwarduess of onr province. The numbers of colleges and 
schools for boys and for girls, the respective numbers of male and female scholars 
and female graduates and under-graduates, and the relative proporlaon 
(rf public funds made available for the education of the two sexes — all and every of 
uese rdevant factors tell a lamentable tale of the utter inadequacy of the effort of 
both the state and the public in a sphere of national life second to none in impor- 
tance. I cannot congratulate the Government unless and until they give practical 
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proof of ft more lively recognition of the puramonnt importance of more rapid prt^ 
fi^eas in the education of girl^. The objective eTidence of anch recognition which 
alone cm and wiU satisfy ns wHl be net the number of the coramitteea that may be 
set up or of resolutions that may be pas?fd, but actuAl recorded iocreaiw in toe 
nnmwr both cf institutions and of seholars and of the public funds, applied to this 
branch of education. While at this occasion I should I ke to^ stress the need of 
more schools to train womra teachers as ably urged by Miss Sarkheswari Agha in a 
most useful pamphlet on the subject. 

I would next draw attention to the practical failure of the Sarda Act to prevent 
premature marriages. I hold both the Goveriim^nt and public opinion responsible 
for this disappointing rtrsult of legislation from which much was expected.^ The 
Government have betrayed an indiderence to the enfereement of the provision^ of 
the Act which docs them Iit*h credit, and they plead with an almost uncanscioas 
inconsistency regard for orthodox opinion as a reason for their rtmissness in the 
performance of an obvious duty and the duty which thty hare tsken uron Ihera- 
selves as a matter of statutory obligation. Havinc said this, I have no desire that 
we should excuse ourselves at the expense of the Governmerst. We too, both men 
and women, have failed to do our duty. We should lose no more time in setting up 
vigilance committees at all places where a few public-spirited men and women can 
be got together to interest themselves in the matter, in order to detect and to prose- 
cute cases of breach of the wholesome and moderate provisions of the Sarda Act. 

The third and last subject on which I will, if I may, detain you with a very few 
observations is the status of the women of Ir.d»a in law. That it is most unsatis- 
factoiy, still more I think in the case of Hindns than cf Muslims, needs 1 think no 
argument to convince anybody. Ail attempts at the eb ratioa of the status or the 
amelioration of the condition of women are doomed to partial success in the best 
and to disappointment in the worst of circumstaDcc?s unless and until women can 
acquire economic and financial independence. Their right of inheritance should 
be guaranteed by law and tfai^y ought not to be left at the mercy of unsympathetic 
male relations of decc?ased husbands in joint farailie*! where their respective interests 
are in conflict. As a preliminary to necessary legislation I entirely agree wbh the 
All-India Women’s Conference that a commission shouhl ho appointed to report 
upon the subject. I am not persuaded that a merely n-'^n-oflicial body not recog- 
nised by the Government will produce the desired result, as its recommendations 
will not be seriously considered by the Government. I sirorgly urge that All-India 
Women’s Conlerence and its constituent bodies such as ours, should agitate suffi- 
ciently to make it worthwhile of elected members of the Central Legislature to put 
pressures upon the Government to move ia the desired direction. As at pr^nt 
election to the Legislative Assembly are in progress, I would urge that no single 
woman’s vote should be given to any candidate who would not pledge himself to 
support us in this all important matter. 

Eesolutio^tb 

The Conference passed resolutions urging Government to introduce uecesury 
amendments to the Child Marriage Restraint Act so as to make child marr^e 
impossible, protesting strongly against the existing discrimioation in law against 
the rights of women and demanding that the existing laws should be so amended 
as to make them just and equitable and that an Ail India Commission be appoint- 
ed to consider the means to remove the legal disabilities of women as regards 
marriage, inhtritance, divorce etc and requesting the Education Department of the 
U. P. Government to introduce compulsory scieuUfic and temperance instruction 
in the high school curriculum. 


The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 

The Tamil Nad Constituent Conference of the All-India Women's Conference 
was held on the 27tli. October 1934 at the GK> tern men t Training School at Koilpatti, 
Tinnevelly under the presidentship of Mrs. Kesamani Paul. 

About one hundred ladies were present and a group photo was taken before the 
proceedings commenced* 
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The President in her opening speech thanked the Reception Committee for having 
asked her to preside over this session. She said that tne women of^ India shonld 
take a more active part in the public life of the country, especially in movements 
that related to the welfare of women and children. She dwelt on the need for 
introducing compulsory education for girls and pointed out how necessary it was 
for the right upbringing of children in their tender age. The women in India 
had certain disabilities, both social and legal, and unless they organised themselves 
properly such disabilities could not be easily removed. 

Resolutions 

A number of resolutions were' then passed. 

One resolution demanded the removal of the disabilities imposed by the^ Hindu 
Law on women, by the Legislature of the country. The repeal of the provision m 
the Madras Village Officers’ Act disqualifying women from holding village 
was asked in another resolution. A resolution requested that women also should be 
appointed as jurors and assessors in courts of law to aid the judges in the dis- 
posal of cases. . 

That the penalty clauses in the Sarda Act should be made so stringent as to 
exercise a real fear in the minds of those who break the law and thus prevent the 
commission of child marriages was the substance of a resolution that was passed. 

Other resolutions pass^ were to the effect that polygamy should be prevent^ 
in India among all communities ; that there should be a women ® ™ 

Public Health Department and that women should be appointed^ as Health Officer^ 
Health Inspectors and Vaccinator^ ; that the schemes of education for girls should 
Include lessons in agriculture. Home crafts and general knowledge and that the 
Government should allot larger funds for women’s education. An appeal was made 
to the women to come forward and compete for elections to the local bodies and 

legislatures. . . , ^ -xx 

The conference elected Mrs. M. Chelliah as member of the Standing Committee 
of the All-India Women’s Conference (Tamil Nad a Cmstitu^t). The conference 
elected ten delegates to the All-India Conference to be held in Karachi in Decembar 
including the President, Mrs. M. Chelliah, Mrs. Navamani Pillai, Mrs. A. G. 
Gomathinatan, Akilandathammal, Mrs. H. Lakshmana Rao and Mrs. Shenbagam. 

The President in her concluding speech exhorted the women to take more 
interest in all women’s movements so that the condition of Indian women might 
improve. With a vote of thanks to the President and others the conference came 
to a close. 


The Madras Women’s Conference 

Br, Muthulahshmi Reddij presiding over the ninth Conference of the Madras 
Constituency of the All-India Women’s Conference, held at the Senate House, Madras 
on the 3rd. November 1934 observed:— 

We have been meeting these nine years and even more in local conferences and 
in All-India Conferences discussing and passing many resolutions on education^ 
and social reform, many of which are unfortunately still unfulfilled. Even the 
possibility of introducing universal primary compulsoiy education for 
and girl is still a far off vision, even though a municipal town have introduced it. 
The Child-Marriage Restraint Act, owing to its inherent defects, is not having the 
desired effect. Equal rights for women in marriage, in guardianship and adoption 
of children and in inheritance is still a matter of discussion in British Iimia, ev^ 
though the Indian States of Baroda and Mysore have taken a forward step. Is 
there any means of removing the social and legal disabilities that our sisters are 
subject to? 

The answer is, yes I We don’t need anybody’s help to redeem ourselves from 
the sad plight that most of us are in. We have a powerful weapon and an instm- 
mmi for ^od in our right to vote, if we only have the will, the determination and 
the desire to use it for our own and for our country’s good. It was not in vam 
! that our ststeiB in the West fought, suffered and sacrificed to win this jright. Some 
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of them even paid for it with their lives becanse they realised its nsefalnm for 
all women whether in the Eist or West^ b>“Caa<e th :7 felt that the securing of that 
right would make woman a human being in the eyes of law and an equal to man 
and a woman posai^saed of that right would easily win her righifui and legitimate 
place in society* Let ns* on this occasion, piy our hamble tribute to aJI those 
pioneers who suffered f or ths of woman tin J, and thank all those good men 

xn all countries who have conceded the jaat claims of women* 

About 4^000 women in our city alone hive tho right to vote for a representative 
in whom they have conSdence. The test has comf». Electioneering is going on this 
city, and men belonging to other partie^*woali have gone to some of you seeking your 
votes. Our future depends on our decision. Are we goii^g to vote for a candidate 
because he belongs to a particular community, .because he is influential and rich, 
because he is your relation or friend or one for whom someone in your house, 
your husband perhaps, asks you lo vote ? Bemembcr. sisters, that soma of os have 
got the right to-day to make or mar our future and to promote or hinder our own 
advancement. Think of the BuSforings of the young and old widows; think of the 
pangi? of the child wives and child mothers and the despair and destitution of the 
hundreds of neglected and destirted wives, of the sufftrings and premature death of 
the young devadasis and non-devadasi girls who are the victims cf toLrated and 
sanctified prostitution. You have to exercise your right with a fall sense of your 
responsibility, as you have to render account to yourself and to God. 

The mother in the Home should concern herself in the passing of laws, which 
means that she must vote for the right sort of people and return them to the 
councils and the assemblies* 

Then coming to the other item of business to-day, I wish to appeal for workers, 
on behalf of the hungry orphans, the unwanted and the uncliimed and the neglect- 
ed children, whom the law does not protect against the injustice of their hasbanda. 
the widows, the deserted mother with their starving children, old and young, and 
last but not least, the young and innocent victims of vice, the girls and women 
who are rescued from a life of disease, shame and horror. 

There is so much sorrow, so much sufiering and misery all round and so much need 
for selfless and devoted good women workers. How can we. who command a good and 
happy home and whom God has blessed with all the comforts of life, with knowledge or 
wealth and plenty, remain content and indiflereat to all the starvation and aufering 
that sorround us ? We who are mothers and who bve our own children whom 
we protect with all the care and love that a mother alone can give, have we no 
feeling for the sorrows of other children who have no parents, no home ? The lot 
of the deserted wivw and mothers with a number of children is most sad ind^ 
and their number owing to the present economic depression and unemployment is 
daily increasing. The husbands and fathers simply desert their families and dis- 
appear. Many a mother and many a young wife has come J.Q me with her tale of 
sorrow and utter destitution. 

There should be a well organised school for those elderly women who are past 
the age of school study, wherein a course in home-keeping, in cookery, in domes- 
tic hygine and sanitation and in care of children, in short, in alt the house-hold 
duties could be taught. From 3 there they could be seat out to good private 
families on reasonable service terms, through an Employment Bureau, controlled by 
a committee of women. This is necessary not only to dispel the prevailing notion 
in the minds of the public and in some of our women that house-keeping and 
household service and cooking etc., is not a noble profession, but also to meet the 
existing demand from well-to-do families for good cooks, domestic menials and 
care-takers of children. Farther, the profession of teaching is already full and un- 
less more schools come into existence, even the present number of elementary 
women teachers will be too many ; again the pay of the elementary women teach- 
ers is even less than what a good cook get in our homes. Cooking is an art and 
a l^ltimate work of women, and trained women cooks will certainly be preferred to 
men cooks in families. 

A number of young and suitable women may be trained as midwives after 
coaching them up to the 6th or 7th standard. All this planing is possible only with 
tlie help and the co-operation of a number of self-less and devoted women who 
are touched by the sorrows of thousands of their poor sisters, the innocent victims 
of dthor an evil custom or an unjust law (a Hindu husband can easily desert his 
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wife and may keep another women with impunity. The law does not punish him 
but the woman cannot remarry during his life-time and even her maintenance 
allowance depends solely upon his sweet will and pleasure). Again, we women 
can do effective rescue work among the young victims of vice and can reclaim 
them and restore them back to a normal clear and healthy life. We will never be 
justified in standing at a distance and pointing at them our finger of scorn, be- 
cause if we women do not forgive our own womanJKind and if we do not give them 
a chance to lead a better life, who else will come to their help ? Very often you 
will find on patient enquiry and through investigation that with a few exceptions 
all these young creatures have been misled or misguided by isomeone who is the 
real culprit and who deserves punishment or have been led into the horrible life 
by force of circumstances or have not been taught by their own parents or guardi- 
ans or by their schools or colleges how purity in sex- relation ship is essential to 
maintain the dignity and sanctity of family life. Therefore, let us use our citizen- 
rights for the good of our fellow-beings, irrespective of caste, creed, colour or sex. 
As the French proverb says, “What a woman will have, Good will grant”. Let us 
consecrate our lives to noble causes, to the service of the poor and the lowly. 

Resoluliona— T he SaedA Act 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and adopted 

“This conference expresses its whole-hearted support of the Sarda Act and pledges 
itself to do all in its power to ensure its successful operatiou. At the same time, 
this conference urges that it is absolutely essential for the operation of the Act 
that it should be so amended as to render its working more effective.” 

Objectionable Films 

Mrs* IT, M, Dadhaboy moved the following resolution: 

‘Tn view of the unwholesome ‘influence exercised by unsatisfactory films, this 
conference calls on the general public to co-operate with the Cinema Censor Board 
by drawing the attention of the Commissioner of Police to any objectionable films 
or posters they have seen, and secondly by helping to create public opinion in 
favour of better films.^^ 

In moving the resolution Afrs. Dadhaboy observed that the Board of Censors 
constituted in Madras was censoring only films directly imported into Madras and 
only very few name that way. A large number of films were imported into Bombay 
ana Calcutta, and the local Board were not censoring films already censored in 
those places. So far as^ Indian films were concerned, there was no difficulty as most 
of them related to their mythological stories. The complaint was mainly regarding 
films imported from America. They could not expect the people in the trade to 
hdp them in this direction ; they would state that they were only catering to the 
demand. An effective way of ^ getting better films, would be to create strong public 
opinion. It was a mistaken impression that only the J^ard should find out objec- 
tionable films. Anybody could bring an objectionable film to the notice of the Com- 
missioner of Police. The speaker hoped that the delegates would help to create a 
hi^thy public opinion in the City, and see that only good films were exhibited. 

Legal Disabilities op Women 

Afrs. Rahmathuni&sa Begum moved the following resolution : — 

**The Madras Coustitnency of the All-India Women’s Conference strongly sup- 
ports the demands made by the immediate appointment of a non- official commission 
with an adequate proportion of women members, to enquire, with expert l^al 
assistance, into the 1^1 disabilities of women.” 

She said that the laws in this country unjustly discriminated between the sexes. 
This^ was due to the fact that women occupied a subordinate position in life. All 
religions assigned an equal place to women and men. It was but right that the 
Gk)vernment should appoint a committee to investigate the question, and it was 
also essential that there should be women representatives on the committee* 

The resolution was duly seconded and adopted. 

The following resolutions were then put from the chair and adopted 

Oonfer^ce records its approval of all that is being done for the improve- 
ment of the sanitary condition of the city, and its satisfaction at the efforts made 
in recent monthfi to beautijy the public places* 
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'‘This Confcrenee expresses i»s earnest contiction that society should no Ipnper 
tolerate a doable moral standard for men and women and records Us appreciation 
of the Tcry f^ood and useful wark done by the Madras Viiijiltnce Association to 
combat traffic in women and ch ldrca. This conference ur^es the necessity for wider 
public sympathy and support, b^th moral and Saaeda!, for all the rescue work an- 
aertakeu to reclaim the victims cf the traffic. 

Rsmoval or Untottchabilitv 

'•rhis Conference records its conviction that the reraaval of untoachability is 
an esssential step in the pr>i;ress of ladra towards a true national lift?. 

‘*This Conference ur^ros the approrria‘inn of grants by GoTernment for com- 
pulsory medical inspecti'>n of girh’ schools. 

“With a view to the abolition of illiteracy this Conference supports all effective 
schemes for adult education, 

“This Conference record.^ its appreciation of the Railway concession rates hither- 
to granted to th} didcgates to the All-India Women’s Cmf rrcnce and hepes that 
the railway authorities will continue to grant such conccsi«ion3, thus encouraging 
ft large number of delegates to attend the’ Coaftrence/’ 

Edccational Rei'oum 

Miss, McDaugall moved the following resolution 

'‘This Conference repeats its demand for the extension of compulsory primary 
education of girls and for its effective carrying out where it already exists. This 
Conference expresses the hope that the carrying out of the Champion Scheme will 
not decrease the facilities at present available for the education of little girls and 
urges that their claims for education be generously guarded.’^ 

Miss MfOrntgall observed that the Champion scheme was an excellent one in 
that It tried to reduce the enormous waste of money now existing and to concen- 
trate teaching. But generally if the scheme was made applicable to both boys and 
girls, there would be a tendency to neglect the case of girls. The resolution would 
serve to remiai the authorities that education of girls was as important as edn- 
cation of boys and should receive equal attention from them. 

Mrs. Alxmclumanjathfiy^rammah in seconding the r.^soliition, s.vJ that the stage 
had not b-en reached in this country for giving co-educalioii in primary schools. 
Education to girls should be given separately as at present. 

The resolution was put to the House and carrica. 

Fee Concessions 

Miss McDougall moved : 

‘‘This Conference feels that any limitations of the fee cnnccsslo!.*! hiihcrlo granted 
to girls would form a serions obstacle in theprogr(?ft3 of th^r cdu ation/’ 

Mrs. Rahmathunissa Beifum, in seconding the resolution, o’ -served that the 
education of girls in this prtjsidency was in a very deplorable condition and at this 
stage to put a Hmilation on fee concessions granted would seriously retard the 
progress of education among girls. At a time when they were expecting furthe r facilitirs 
the Government order had come as a bolt from the blue. The order should be 
cancelled. The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Training Colixge for Women 

Misa Jayanfhi moved and Srimatki Krishnaveni Ammal seconded the follovin^^ 
resolution which was ^carried unanimously: — ^ 

‘Tn view of the insufficiency of the number of Training Colleges for wamro 
this conference urges the establishment of more training colleges of ail grades for 
women,"' 


Music in Schools 
Srimatki Vtsalakshi Ammal moved 

‘This Conference calls upon (a) all parents to teach their children music so as 
to develop their taste for music from an early age and (b) the managers of all 
schools, primary or secondary, government or private, to make that subject com- 
pulsory ID the curriculum of studio in thtir schools.’" 

43 
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Mrs. Alamelumangaihayarmmal was of opinion that music should not be made 
compulsory in the primary stages. She moved an amendment to delete the word 
‘primary ' from the resolution. When it was put to vote, it was rejected. The ori- 
ginal resolution was then passed. 

Women and Elections to Legislatures 

The manifesto prepared to guide women in their choice of the Provincial and 
Central Legislatures and local bodies was then explained to the audience. 

The manifesto stated that women should give their votes only to those candidates 
who would try to establish equality of rights and opportunities between men and women 
who would support all schemes for the expansion and development of girls’ education 
and who would support all measures, legal, educational and social to establish an 
equally high moral standard between the sexes and who were prepared to support 
the opinions expressed in the resolutions adopted at the Conference. 

Vigilance Work 

Miss Stephen spoke about the work done by the Madras Vigilance Association to 
combat immoral trafidc in the City. The Brothels Act should be made applicable to 
all cities in the Presidency and provision should also be made to punish persons 
who lived on the immoral earnings of a relative. Miss Stephen appealed for more 
workers and more funds to enable the Association to expand its work. 

Br. Muthulakshmi Eeddi made earnest appeal for funds to establish more rescue 
homes, for without such homes the Brothels Act could not be effectively put into 
operation. She also made an appeal for more women workers to help the police to 
rescue girls from brothels. 

Slum Welfare Activities 

Srimathi VisalaJcshi Ammal gave a brief report of the slum welfare work done 
by the Women’s Indian Association. They had till now founded three model 
colonies. Special efforts were being made by the workers to keep the colonies clean 
and tidy, to cultivate in the residents the habit of thrift and to elevate their 
social status by temperance and the development of a sense of civic responsibility 
Several Associations in the city had come forward with help, and what they need^ 
most was workers. If only educated ^women belonging to the higher castes would 
pay a visit to the slums at least once in a week it would be a source of encourage- 
ment to the residents. With a vote of thanks to the President, the Conference 
terminated. 


The Maharashtra Women^s Conference 


The following resolutions were passed at the fifth session of the Maharashtra 
Women’s Conference held at Poona on the 9th. November 1934 under the 
presidentship of Dr, Kamalahhai Beshpande, Principal of the Women’s College, 
Yerandawana : — 

(1) This Conference strongly recommends that the Sarda Act be more 
strictly enforced in the Presidency, 

(2) This Conference disapproves certain amendments that are being brought for- 
ward for getting exemption from the Sarda Act. 

(3) This Conference recommends ^ that Government, local bodies, municipal bodies, 
all educational institutions and social bodies should make every possible effort to 
organise classes and centres for the promotion of literacy and general education 
among adult men and women througn cinemas, magic lanterns, moving libraries, 
publication of suitable books^ iu vernaculaTS and Kirtan, Puran, and Bhajan. 

C4) This Conference desires that co-education be introduced in all primary 
wiKiom and recommends that there should be women teachers on the staff as far as 
possible. 

This Conference strongly recommends that municipal and local bodies should 
appoint women supervisors for girls’ schools and for co-educational schools. 
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(6) This Confixence is of opinion that all boys’ seh>oIs to which girls are ad- 

mitted should lie eompclled to have at least two woram teachers on th*3 stall ana 
to have ade<iuate s+parate saniiary arrangcTuent for girls and also to provide for the 
teaching of drill, needlework- doiiU^ic sci nce: and music. . . . 

(7) in view of the fax that w oirn lalyjurtrs tinployed ip mills in India are 
generally married worn c:; and raoih.rs cf yi^un;: children, this conference org*« 
that adtouato provision of crtchcs for their habits and children should be made by 

mill-owners. 

(S) This Conference supports ths rLSolulion passed at the last sc-siou of the All- 
Judia Womcu’tt Coi.hrtnc^* 



tO) This ('onfer:r.ce urges that arrantri'incnts be made for the cstablishmest of 
home industries to enable women to add to tha family income. 


The Bombay Women’s Conference 

Important rcsolntionR were adopted at the conference of Bombay wom^^n held at 
Bombay on the 10th, November 1934. The conference also elected ten deiegatf^s for 
the forth-coming scssiou of the Ail-India Women’s conference to be held at 
Karachi in December next. Mrs, Hima Mchii, who presided, stress^ 
the need for birth control in view of poverty and increasing birth rate in 
India and appealed for assistance to the Indian Women’s Medical Association regar- 
ding this work, , 

Among the Tt eolations adopted t'-iay were fll supportinfr the Hindu Women s 
Inheritance Bill introduced in the Cv>uneil of State, '2) drawing public attention 
to the fact that thj Child Slarriagc Restraint Act did not prove tfa/icct and ex- 
pressed the opiai'^n that a ministerial service shouli he established in every province 
in which wom.m should have free op oort unities to snrvc. By the third resojation 
the meeting nrged all associations working for social uplift and removal of illiteracy 
among the masses to redouble their rjforts. The fourth resolution urged the recoil 
nition of Hindi as an important subject in school curriculum. 


The Berar Women’s Conference 

The fourth session of the Berar Provincial Women’s Conference commenced at 
Yeotmal on the 1 Ith- November 1934, Mrs, Kamaladevi Kibe of Indore presided. 
About 500 delegates and visitors hailing from all the four districts were present. 

The proceedings commenced with songs of welcome. Mrs, Rakimdbai Bhat^ 
chairwoman of the reception committee, welcomed the delegates and stressed the 
need of women taking their proper share in shaping the destiny of their mother- 
land. 

Mrs, Mahadevi Bhalchani, the secretary, narrated the working of the local 
Women’s Home. They conducted a vigorous crusade against illiteracy among 
grown-up women j trained nurses, and conducted classes of general instruction and 
handicradta. She announced that the proceeds <a>llected amounted to Rs. 1,370. an 
amount much in excess of their sanguine expectations and promised that the bal- 
an<^ would be expended in translating the resolutions of the conference into 
action. 

Mrs, Sahmi of Akola outlined the activities in A kola district and mentioned 
the efforts of the Sharada Ashram, which conducted debates, encouraged physical 
exercise and tournaments and ran a reading room. 
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The president, Mrs, Kamaladevi KihSy delivered an extempore speech in Hindi, 
though her address was already printed and distributed in the ^ conference. Her 
speech was listened to in pin-drop silence by the crowded audience. The burden 
of her speech was the supreme importance of self-reliance, which alone could evoke 
the soul force lying dormant within them and but for which grandiloquent spe^hea 
and beneficent resolutions in conferences were bound to prove a cry in the wilder- 
ness. She exhorted the audience to substitute consciousness of natipnality in place 
of narrow-minded provincialism and urged the study of the Hindi language on a 
wider scale. In conclusion the president made a stirring appeal to follow the noble 
example of Mirabai, Tulsidas and other heroes of hoary antiquity and endeavour to 
restore India to her pristine glory, 

RESOLUTIONS— SECOND DAY— 12th, NOVEMBER 1934 

The second day’s proceedings of the Conference commenced at 12 noon to-day. 
Sixteen resolutions were adopted, urging (1) the establishment of one high school 
for girls in each district and A. V. school in towns having a population of 10,000 
(2) the appointment of women teachers and women members in Urdu schools, (3) 
medical inspection of girls by lady doctors, (4) the establishment of a high_ school 
for Urdu girls in Berar and Urdu A. ^ V. School at Yeotmal, (5) the appointment 
of lady members on the coming Constituent Assembly and (6) the starting of cluld 
welfare centres in towns with a population of above 10,000. 

RESOLUTIONS— THIRD DAY— ISth. NOVEMBER 1934 

The third day’s proceedings were resumed in the noon to-day. The conference protested 
against Raja Bahadur Krishnamachari’s bill repealing the Sarda Act and urged more 
Btriugent enforcement of the Sarda Act by doing away with the security clause in 
it, demanded suffrage for every literate woman, urged the appointment of women 
as jurors, supported the demand of the All-India Women’s Conference respecting the 
appointment of an All-India committee to propose improvements in the legal status 
ana rights ol women and demanded representation for women on the said 
committee. 

Mention of divorce by one speaker raised a veritable storm of controversy. The 
resolution was, however, passed by the tactful handling of the situation by the presi- 
dent. The conference represented a tendency to put blind faith in persons masquer- 
ading under the guise of religious or spiritual saints. 

iSe last resolution appealed to women in cities to strive their _ utmost to tour 
through rural areas to spread ideas of progress and assist uplift in all directions of 
womenfolk in villages. 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

Presiding over the ninth session of the Mysore State Women’s Conference 
held at Bangalore on the lOtfa, November 1934, Mrs, Margaret E, Coustj^ 
observed that there was a tendency for women to think that things ongW 
to be made easy for them so that they might take their place in public 
life. “It is an illusion. Women may expect that they will have to struggle 
hard for the plums of life, even for the right to do hard services for a good many. 
They will not be pampered with reserved seats. It is not good for them nor for 
the national morale. But those who are brave and feel the call of service, of patnot- 
ism will not shrink from contested elections, from failures, perhaps in them, from 
sacrifices, from even daily difficulties of dedicated life.” 

Mrs. Cousins, proceeding, said that the lead of women in the matter of asking 
for joint electorates at this juncture of constitution-making was worthy of all pram 
The idea of special seats for women was pampering and was based on an infenority 
oomples^ Women must not be afraid of hard work and hard knocks. Let Durga 
Devi be thw model. , 

^‘'We mest^at a time when the western hemisphere is rushing towards another terrible 
war whi^ God forbid. Bat we women must send our thoughts out against any 
such sacrifioea of human material which women have risked their lives to bring into 
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world. It is the pdory of India that it h lannchln^r into the world its ideal of non^ 
Tiolence as an altcrnatiTc to bloody warfare. At the Bombay Congress the creed of 
non-violeDce was reiterated. Women etery where will rrjoho in such a new iastrameat 
of gaining the ends of securing jastice and ending quarrels. 

RESOLUnONS-SECOND DAY-llth. NOVEMBER 1934 

The Conference re-asscmblcd this morning, Mrs. Cousins presiding, when the 
reports of the sectional aecretarkB were read. Resolutions giren notice of by 
members were then discussed. 

ENCOUEArTEMEKT TO ISDIGEKOrS iNDr^TEIES 

Mrs, Kamalitniypa H* Dasappa moved a resolution to the eficct that greater en- 
couragement be given to indigenous industries. 

In doing so, Mrs. Kamalamma referred to the viilace rccons traction scheme of 
Mahatma Gandhi and appealed to the women of Mysore to fester indigenous indua- 
tries as far as possible. They should all lake a vow to cuhirate the Swadeshi 
spirit. After being seconded by d/rs, F. Samalingam^ the resolution was carried 
unanimously. 

The resolution of Mrs, K, D, Bukmaniamna requesting Government to pro- 
from next year for the teaching of science subjeetB in the Intermediate classes 
of the Maharani a College in Mysore, was next discussed and adopted unanimously. 

In commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House. Mrs. Bnkmani- 
referred to ihe decision of the University to transfer the Maharani's College 
from Mysore to Bangalore and said that this would act as a great handicap to the 
girls m Mysore. She Ihooght that even if the transfer was edbeted, the intermediate 
classes would be retained. At present if a lady student wanted to take up science 
subjects, she had to go to Bangalore. This meant hardship and great expenditure. 

Miss Z. Lazarus, Mrs. Kamalamma H. Dasappa and Thankachamma supported 
the resolution. 


'Ulean'' Fan Campaign 

M’iss Tomiinson next moved the following resolntion ‘‘‘The Women's Conference 
regards the exhibition of many films shown to the public in cinema housses as objpc- 
tionablo, and dangerous to the minds of the youn-r. It prays that the Government 
will take speedy ateps^ to purify the cinema and so to remove a creat danger from our 
cHu^ and towns : this Conference further prays that the exhibition of unwholesome 
pictures and posters^ may be prohibited ; and farther urgos upon the authorities the 
advisability of appointing some ladies as members of the Board of Censors for 
cinemas*’’ 

Mrs, F. i2. Thiagaraja Aiyar made a scathing condemnation of modem day 
filma and pointed out that the young boys and girls after seeing such films tried to 
imitate western methods and ideas. Much reform was needed in regard to these 
cinemas and she appealed to the Conference to urge on the attention of Government 
the desirability of preventing the exhibition of indecent films and prohibiting boys 
and girls of tender age from attending these unwholesome films. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

On the motion of Ifra. Indirahai Vamiaevamurtki. the Conference resolved unani- 
mously that Hindi be made a common language for India. 

BurPEEseiON of Immoeal Traffic 

The Conference next adopted the resolution of Sister Ethel Tankinsou, heartily 
supporting the Bill jor the Buppression of immorid traffic among women and child- 
ren and requested Government to pass the Bill at an early date and open the need- 
ed rescue homes. _ 

On the motion of the President, the House adopted another resolutiou, 
strongly urging the need of railway companies in India issuing concession tickets 
to delegates attending the AIMndia Women’s Conference to be held at Karachi next 
month. 

The personnel of the Standing Committee of the State Women’s Conference for 
the next year wa^ then announce. The Conference then adjourned for the day. 
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RESOLUTIONS-THIRD DAY— 12th. NOVEMBER 1934 

Mrs. Maudyam of Shimoga moved to-day that legislation legalising virgin widow 
marriages be enacted. 

This resolution evoked keen discussion. Mrs. V. R. Thiagaraja Aiyar, Mrs. 
A. S. R. Chari and Sri Thangachamma, while according their support to the prin- 
ciple of marriages for virgin widows, expressed themselves strongly against any 
legalisation of such marriages. 

Mrs, Indira Bai Vaaudevamurthi said that in the interest of the children born 
of the marriage of virgin widows, such marriages should be legalised. 

On the motion of Dr. Mathura Bai, the further consideration of this subject was 
deferred, in view of its importance. 

The Conference then adopted the following resolutions : — 

‘‘This Conference strongly recommends to Government that more uniformity be 
shown in the distribution to girls of all communities scholarships and other facih- 
ties for the encouragement of girls’ education, 

"This Conference requests the authorities to establish an S.P.O.A. in each district, 

*jThis Conference requests the Government to exempt women from the rule of 
having to own taxable property in their own name before they can serve on the 
Educational section of the District Boards”. 

After the resolutions were discussed. Mrs. Cousins, in winding up the procee- 
dings, congratulated the women of Mysore on the remarkable manner in which 
they had helped her to carry through the business. The discussion covered a 
variety of subjects and the speakers showed great freedom of thought and indepen- 
dence in their speeches. Mrs. Cousins suggested to the authorities of the Mysore 
State Women’s Conference the desirability of holding these conferences in rural 
areas, so that the masses could be educated. With the garlanding of the President 
and the usual vote of thanks, the Conference came to an end. 


The Travancore Women’s G>nference 

The All India Women’s Travancore Constituent Conference was held at Trivan- 
drum on the 17tli November 1934 under the presidency of Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi 
Reddu 

JmaoR Maharani’s Message 

At the outset Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi read the message of Her Highness the Junior 
Maharani which was as follows : “Initiated as this Conference has been by the All-India 
body which aims at presenting to women in India their responsibilities as citi^ns 
and mothers of future citizens and securing equality of rights and opportunities 
Mween men and women, it has wisely made every one of its constituent organisa- 
tions, largely autonomous. Travancore has made great strides in women’s education 
and does not suffer from some of the handicaps that elsewhere hamper the growth 
of our movement. But as is clear from your agenda here is still enormous volume 
of work before us. Education and social betterment and many other forms of social 
servi^ that are comprised in your programme must be dealt with in terms of local 
conditions and I, therefore, welcome the Travancore Conference and wish it a suc- 
cessful session.” 

Welcome Address 

Mrs. Devasikhamani, President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
^thering and spoke of the wide scope for fellowship and social work for a body 
like the All-India Women’s Conference which knew only one caste of 1 womanhood. 
She then referred to Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and her great work in the cause of 
the upliftment^ of Indian womanhood. 

After referring to conditions in Travancore in regard to literacy and conditions 
of employment, she suggested wider diffusion of education and appealed for action 
by members and for a spirit of service for the all-round upliftment of women. 
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Peesidestt’s Apdrehs 
/>r. Miithulalshmi ReUt in the conrae of her extempore presidential address, 
after thanking the orf^anisers for their kindness and welcome, referred to the establish^ 
ment of the Home for the Destitnte and the generosity of the royal famOy. 

Speaking of the All-India Women's Conference, she said that there were 118 
branches from the North-West Frontier to Trivandmaa. She conc^atalated^ the 
women of Travancore on the mark made at the conference and their intelligent 
matriarchal system and the nnparalltkd example of women ^ not abusing their 
power and congratulated them on possissing freedom, equal rights and opportuni- 
ties with men. She expressed the view that Travancore women were the best fitted 
to serve the whole of India in spreading education. She pointed ont that Mahatma 
Gandhi had called Malabar and Iravancore a •'black spot’’ so far as uatonchability 
and unapproachability was concerned and she appealed to them to work for the 
removal of these disabilties. Nature was bountiful and bisautiful, but why should 
humanity be so ungenerous ? The uplift of the backward classes was in the bands 

of women. - t jt 

Congratulating the Conference on sending two students to DJh; Lady Irwin 
College of Domestic Science, she spoke of the importance of application of science 
in practical life and the need for establishing nutrition bureaus for explaining the 
values of vitamins. She exhorted the members^ of the Conference to take their 
legitimate part in the legislature and municipalities and ^ applied to Travancore 
women to come out to other provinces like foreign missionaries. She concluded by 
saying that education without being consecrated to the service of humanity ana 
merely for the possession of academic qualification was of no value. 

Anseal Repoet 

The annual report of the Travancore constituent conference of the All-India 
Conference was read by Srimaihi Ruhmimamma, . , • 

The report showed that during the last year the constituency mainly devoted its 
attention to educational and social works. The membership was 100. On account 
of the numerous preoccupations of the members in connection with His Excellency 
the Viceroy's visit, the Palliketta of the First Princess and other functions, the cons- 
tituency was not able to achieve anything spectacular. In the matter of adult 
education the members took upon themselves the task of educating illiterate domes- 
tic servants. The consi’ituoncy appr.;ised the Government of the urgent necessity of 
removing the Hindu cremation ground from the neighbourhood of the Women and 
Children’s Hospital. A sum of Rs. TCX) was collected towards the Bihar Relief 
Fund. A meeting was convened to pass resolutions requesting the Government 
India to appoint a committee to enquire into the legal disabilities of women iu India 
and suggest remedies. The report acknowledged the valuable co-operation received 
from leading members of the Trivandrum Bar. The constituency deputed two 
students, one a graduate and the other an under-graduate, to undergo training in 
the Lady Irwin College for Domestic Science. The report records the valuable co* 
operation received from the Vanita Sang^am, Mahila Mandiram, Y. W. C. A. 
the Womens’ Council of Help. The report express^ the gratitude of the eonstltu- 
ency to Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Junior Maharani for their gracious 
support and interest in the uplift of womanhood in the State. 

Mrs. A. Alexander addressed the gathering. She said tlmt women del^ates to 
the Round Table Conference had create a very good impression in England. The 
freedom won by women was not for mere sdf-glorification but for the service of 
womankind. There was a huge number of lady graduates in Travancore but^ they had 
not accomplished anything. Speaking of l^gary the speaker was of opinion that 
mere legislation was of no avail She met with beggars in London, though b^jgary 
was a crime there. People begged under the guise of one thing or another. Public 
spirit and action alone could reduce beggary and in India it was women who 
encouraged beggary and it was for women to prevent beggary. T^n the speaker 
dwelt on the need for juvenile literature and periodicals for ladles. She pleaded for 
expansion of their work throughout the State. 

Mrs. Thankamma Padmanabha Pillai speaking in Malayalam observed that 
edueat^ women in Travancore had to knock at the doors of heads of departments 
and disappointed. The system of eduiaition was at fault. They had freedom and 
they had to make use of that freedom to rcforce the system of edneation. Organixed 
weak in thevarious fields was the dire need of the hour. Many women were too 
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modest to get out and too poor to remain at home. He suggested an organization 
based on co-operative principles and opined that educated women could be a ereat 
use in this work. 

In the afternoon session, resolutions were discussed. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions of loyalty and felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja of Travan- 
core on his attaining the 22nd. birthday, expressing .gratitude to His Highness for 
his munificence in founding a Home for the Destitute and Infirm, were moved from 
the chair and passed, all standing, A condolence resolution recording deep sense 
of sorrow and loss at the death of Sir 0. Sankaran Nair was passed, all standing. 
The Conference passed resolutions eongratnlating Mrs. Bernard on her election as 
Chmrman of the Cochin Municipality and Miss Han no Beebi, the first Mahomedan 
lady to take the B. A. Degree in Travancore. 

Promotion of Adult Education 

Mtb, M. 0. Verghese moved a resolution emphasising the need for organised 
efforts to promote adult education. She observed that, despite the headway made 
in the field of education. Travancore was far behind other civilised countries. The 
addition to the number of literates during the last decade was not much. It was 9 
per cent for males and 4 per cent for females. The lapses into illiteracy had be- 
come one of the baneful features. The reason was to be found in the fact that 
there was no vital connection between school life and home life. Once out of 
school meant complete ignorance. A high level of literacy was an essential requisite 
of successful democracy. The speaker suggested grants-in-aid to night schools and 
agreed with the view of the Statham Committee regarding night schools being at- 
tached to training schools. She pleaded for a definite policy and organised work, 

Srimathi Anandavalliamma, seconding the resolution, said that illiterate sisters 
outside the hall would be eager to know what some women were doing inside. It 
was a misfortune that their ignorance prevented them from satisfying their curiosity. 
If they desired political regeneration or social reform, it could be achieved only by 
the spread of adult education. She hoped that members would first see that their 
domestic servants were literate. Cochin stood first with 22 per cent and it was but 
right they should work for widespread literacy. 

Srimathi MeendbshiamTna supported the resolution in a Malay alam speech. The 
Dccesaity of literacy was felt all the more whan women had to exercise their fran- 
chise. Political rights could be exercised only when the mass had a knowledge of 
general affairs. Adult education by means of radio and gramophone was suggested 
by the speaker. 

The resolution was then put to vote and was passed unanimously. 

Women Teachers for Boys 

Mrs, DhanaJeoti Pillai moved a resolution urging that education of boys and 
girls should be in the hands of women. In the "course of her Tamil speech, Mrs, 
Dhanakoti Piliai observed that psychologically women were best fitted to teach 
children. On account of their inherent sympathy with native wit, iov and mirth 
of (iildren women could guide children much better than men. 

Miss N, C. Annamma, in supporting the resolution, observed that the idea 
was not new in Travancore. Co-education had yielded the best results in 
America and England. There were 37,000 children below the age of six and the 
Montessori and Kindergarten methods could be taught only by women successfully. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 

Course in Hygiene for Girls 

Srimathi P, 0, Gouriamma, moving a resolution recommending that Hygiene 
and Home Science be made subjects of practical study in all girls^ scmools, observed 
that hygiene taught in the formative period of a girls^ life quickened her rivic 
conscience and the amount of nuisance committed by children on roads would be 

thing of the past if women were taught hygiene and the art of home-keeping. 

Mrs, Siaihatn^ seconding the resolution, observed that hygiene and domestic 
science were highly necessary and important They wanted not blue stockings but 
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cood bonscTrives. Seienti£ca!}y fed and bros^ht np balii’S were required and she 
noped thafe future ^generations of Travaneore would Sc suy>erffieo, 

Mi 89 , A, Zaehnria, supportinir the rct^cluticn, observed that the usual charge 
levelled againat edurattd ncraen was that thej docaestic work. Doineeiic 

economy, study of food and first aid were a 1 useful aids to a heiliby and en- 
lightened life. ^ 1 T • 

Dr. ^uthidal'shmi Bcihj explained the varbid ?«yllobi;s of the Lndy ^ Irwin 
College and she hoped thatmcmbirs would attaih gnat ixporiance to the sr.iijccts. 

The resolution wa^i unanimjur^iy passed. 

MoitAL JysTErcricN 

Srimathi C. Du^:hiifiia':?''rLi mevod a rc*olutioi3 urging that moral icslrucllon 
be made compulsory in schoois. 

She pointed out +ha: the present condition nf boys and chls w?is not satisfactory 
viewed from a moral staiidpo'nt. Di'iobeUiince and spirit of revolt wtre everywhere 
noticeable. misundcrstfiiidiiig wa?» '•ufijeicnt for harbouring h.itied and 

without character and rational cbt^Ienec no cducati'^n would be comrlotc. 

Miss Ennw Gomes wanted the proposition to be made clear. Moral instruf iion 
could not be made compulsory in th^; sense the mover wanted it try be done. 
Though she would not say that morality was comparative there was a difilrence of 
opinion as regards moral teaching. No child could learn morals, if every time the 
teacher used don'ts. Compulsion always led to rebiliion. She thought the girl guide 
movement and social activities would help the students. 

The President then explained the resolution. She said the reooluficn was meant to 
emphasise the necessity of bringing out the best of human nature. The epics which 
were taught from time immemorial had a lot of moral worth in thtm. Truth is 
truth in all rehgions. llija Ram Mohan Roy a'ssimilated this great idea. Girl guide 
activities were one of the methods to achieve the end but a provision for emphasis- 
ing the necessity of moral instruction was always made in the resolutions of the 
A 11- India Conferences. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried, 35 voti.ug for and 22 against. 


Miss 


A. 


LlTUUATrUE FOU JrvEyn.Es 

Chand:^ moved a rcsolatbn urging the ‘.r.rcd for inprovod juvenile 



newspapers were tew ; poetry books did not deal with lridia?» L’hiidren s 

magazines were rare. A great deal of good rtsuUei from hav:? g hciiithy juvenile 
literature. 

i/ra. L, Karaijanan Nair^ seconding the resolution, cl'^crvrd that starvation of 
intellect and existence of superstition that ate into the vi'.als \ f the could be 

prevented by the improved juvenile literature. The resolution was f usic-d unanimcuely. 


Medical Ixspecticx ix Schools 

Mrs. S. Rajamma Padmanalha Pillai moved a resolution urging frequent and 
effective medical inspection in primary and high schools. She referred to the poor 
health conditions and the poor average life of Indians and isaid that systematic and 
thorough inspections were absolutely necessary. 

Miss Eunice Goms^ in seconding the resolution, observed that stupidity and 
stubbornness among children were due to some physical defects and rntdical 
inspection alone could discover them- SometiraeB the defect was not noticed till an 
advanced age when it was too late. The resolution was unanimously passed. 


Need fos Nursery Schools 

Miss Joyce Vedahan Amoved a resolution urging the need for nursery schools 
and requesting the Government to take speedy measures for opening them. In 
the course of her observatjoriS, the speaker ooserved that the latent powers of 
the child could be brought out in nursery schools. The waste in the pre-sebo(.»i-age 
was a loss to the Btate. 

Miss S, K* George eecoaded the resolution which was passed unanimously. 


Beogary Problem 

Mias Af. C. Annama, in moving a resolution urging the need for organised relief 
and to prevent professional beggary and calling upon the public to co- 

U 
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operate, observed that the public mind was not sufficiently stirred in the matter. 
Charity \yas ordinarily conceived to be a household divinity and this led to laziness 
of able-bodied persons. What was wanted was the pooling of resources and orga- 
nised relief. The destitute had a right to the resources of the State and society 
and the fortunate few should set apart something for their unfortunate fellow- 
beings and organised relief would prevent beggary and indiscriminate charity. 

Miss E, Thankamma^ in seconding the resolution, observed that beggary 
became hereditary and it was the direct cause for the spread of contagious diseases. 
She hoped that the establishment of a rubber factory would in a way solve the 
problem of unemployment among the destitute. The resolution was passed 
unanimously. 

Mrs. 0. Eaman Pillai moved a resolution for extending the activities of the 
conference to the mofussil and seconded by Mrs. P. Y. Nayar it was passed. 

Enquiry into Women^s Disabilities 

Mrs, K, N. ^ Aiyar, in moving a resolution appealing to the Government 
of India to appoint a commission to enquire into the legal disabilities of the women 
of India, detailed the various disabilities of Hindu women in matters of inheritance, 
maintenance and proprietary rights. 

Mrs. Sriiiivasam^ seconding the resolution, observed that women were always 
dependent on the charity of males and invariably they were the sufferers. Hindu 
law must be suitably amended. Mrs. N, 5. 8, Aiyar supported the resolution in a 
Tamil speech, and it was passed. 

Resolutions were also passed congratulating the Social Service League on the 
clean-up campaign, urging need for members of the conference taking active steps 
for the uplift of the depressed classes and for the abolition of untouchability. 

Srimathi Anandavalliamma moved a resolution urging the need of women 
members in municipal councils and appealing to ,the women of the land to take 
active steps to get their representatives elected. Mrs, K. 0. Xharian seconded the 
resolution which was passed unanimously. 


The Andhra Women^ s Conference 

The eighth session of the Andhra Desa Constituency Conference was held on 
the 17th, Novembtf 1934 at the Besant Hall, Madaoapalle under the presidency of 
Srimathi Q, Durgahai, A very large gathering of delegates from all over the 
Andhra Desa attended. Over 500 ladies from the town attended the conference. 

Srimathi G, Durgahai, raising amidst cheers, delivered her presidential address. 
In the course of her speech, she said : 

**The problem of the status of Indian womanhood is, in my opinion, much dee- 
per ^an what it may seem at first sight. Our contact with the Western nations 
hw brought onr ideals into conflict with those of the Western civilisation. It has 
fallen to our lot as representatives of the movement in favour of the emancipation 
^Indian womanhood to seek an adjustment of the aggressive materialism of the 
West yilh. the modest and retiring virtues of the East. It is 'our sacred duty to 

- -Y aiming at that type of womanhood which embodies 

in itself the ideal partner of the husband, the loving mother of the child, the hnm- 
anitaiian social worker, and a soldier in the battle for freedom. 

If there is_ any aspect of the life of the Indian woman that requires a close and 
carnal aWention, it is the status and position assigned Ito her in the family and in 
wciety. The ancient and time-worn laws of Manu and Mitakshara still control onr 
domestic relations and are to-day quoted as authorities in codes of law. I need 
t?' the contemptuous conditions under which a widow lives in a 

HiDdn joint lamuy. In my opinion, it is high time that our rights of inheritance 
on an equal footing with that of the male members of the family are recognized 
and protected by Btatute law. 

1 now come to a liorny question upon which much may be said on either side— 
i mean^ toe right of divorce. The right is entirely alien to the principles of Hindu 
law whicu consider marriage as a sacrament, an indissoluble bond, once made ttiat 
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ctnnot be dissolved. 1 would a rule of law by which in cases of curelty, 

proved to the satisfactir^n of a coart of law, the wife shonld be aJIowea to exercise 
her tijrht of divorce. The 'aw as it stindi to- Jay coacf^rninfr marital relations, uo 
doubt, provides in such ca*eB Stparate maintoninf*e on a decent scale, but u 
where sanctiDas the ri,rht of r'^-marriajj^?, ani I th'rjk it but hare justice that the 
fair partner who had the mi-fortunc In r.!-tr*atod should have another chaucfe of 


useful life with family. Thi^ law would a!^o be mid-3 applicable to all other cases 

in which the present* law a’.b'vs separate maunknanct', , x- e lu 

Another aspect of r^ocial reform which bis bciu ercizmsr the Ei-tcntion tae 
Indian public for a d cade is fir the prevention cf child mirria^es. It snoula m 
here mentioned to the credit nf the Government that it has don*'* something to 
e^eefe this reform. Str'^nor vi ws are expressed, both in favour and attainst the 
Sards Act a*? it now But, in my cp'nion, except for the romovini: of one 

or two loop-hd^s in the 1 ci^htion such as the nnn-apnr^ability of the provisions 

a .• Jf r-^ 'RwNSoK rvWftWTTnfsiPfl ftfld tilfi 


j j '/a i tu v s. *,• % 

the approval of all dispa-ssionate thinkers. . , , ^ 

The Hiniu s ')c5e^y, which has survived the vicissitudes to which the Indian nation 
has been subjected, has yet one pnre point that rcrju'res our immediate atteution. 
All honour to the id>l o? th'^ Indian nation, Mahatma Gandhi, who has taken up 
the cause of the untonehablea as more dear to him than his own life. Reform m 
this direction which did not receive any attention worth mentionins a coi^le of 
years back has been made one of the foremost problems of iudia ti^day by tM 
lipi^eat impetus piven to it by the epic fast of Mahatma Gaudhi and his ail-inclia 
campaiejn. Of course, there is a vast amount of work yet^ to done both la 
rousinj:j public opinion in favour of the so-called nutouchables and for 
their ecoaom'c and social conditions. Indeed, I am strongly of op nioa that the 

immediate need is their economic uplift. . 

Now I come to a sphere of reform the need for which is as insistent as the 
neurlect with which it has been treated. I have no hesitation in Baying-^tna i 
believe yon wil’ ac;ree with me — that the cry ini? need of India is the eraaication^ ot 
the proverbial il'atcracy of th* ludian masses. I need hardly point out to you the im- 
perative ne?fP3*ly for lormulatin:: mass education schemes. ^ * i.- u 

Sisters, these are some of th^' important problems that confront us and for which 
we were seckiriir solution. But I have refrained up to now from meafioainj:; the one 
supreme problem of the Indian nation, which without our fncinf? it bo.dly, we shall 
not be able to reader a crood account of ourselves with regard to others. 


The social needs of India, the economic uplift and the educational advance of the 
Indian masses are inextricably mixed up with the political status of 
In a slave country like India, the first and foremost duty of every child of we 
nation is to rend asunder the shackles of slavery. We are to-day economically, 
socially and politically the slaves of a Wcst3ra natiiu. Oar economic j^erty is 
directly due to its domination. Oar social inequalities, our communal amereiK^, 
which seem to threaten ns at every stage of our political advance, and the mferiOT 
position assigned to us among the sister nations of the world can only m explainoa 
on this assumption. As for the political status of the Indians, it hardly requires 
any comment : the Indians arc comparatively nowhere even in their own country. 

I am of opinion that the crux of the matter is the economic dependence of India 
on England. The poverty-stricken villagers have hardly a full meal a day. Let us 
put our heads togrth^’r and organize ourselves to achieve unity of purpoM and 
action to root out the evils that sap our strength, to carry light and laming to 
the masses and lead them to victory in every field of activity, a victory that shall 
be the glory of oar moiherland/’ ^ , 

The President was followed by Mrs. D. Lakshmibai. Mrs. S. Kamalamma and 
others who oil spoke on some of the important problems before the conference. 


Reiolotions 

The conference then passed a number of resolutions. 

Begret was exoressed that the registered graduates of the Andhra Uiiiversity did 
not el^ to the Smate Mrs. D. Lakshmi Gurumurti, B. A., who stood lor open 
declion to the Senate in the recent by-election. 
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A lesolation was passed that there should be a separate Women’s College in 
Andhra Desa and that a separate hostel for girls be provided in the Vizag M^ical 
School. 

The Conference requested the Government and Local Bodies to encourage voca- 
tional education. The Conference requested the Andhra Desa Women’s consti- 
tuency to contribute its share to the _ sum of Bs, 1,0CX) protnised by the Madras 
Presidency as a contribution for Domestic Science College, Delhi. 

AH the resolutions were moved by the chair and passed unanimously, 

RESOLUTIONS-SECOND DAY— 18th NOVEMBER 1934 

The proceedings of the Conference concluded after a number of resolutions were 
passed. 

There was a warm debate on the resolution giving the support of the Conference 
to the Hindu Marriages Dissolution Bill, and it was thrown out ultimately by an 
overwhelming majority. 

The Conference demanded the strict enforcement of Sarda Act and lent its 
whole-hearted support to the abolition of untouchabilifcy. It dernanded also lie 
graut of equal rights to women in all walks of life especially in the matter 
of inheritance. A resolution was also passed, recommending a more vigilant control 
over the release of films. 

The Conference recommended the use by women of khaddar and swadeshi. 

A resolution was passed, condemning the Communal Award and recommending 
Joint Electorates, The early creation and formation of a separate Andhra Province 
was also passed. The Conference then terminated. 


The Delhi Women^s Conference 

The ninth session of the Delhi Women’s Provincial Constituent Conference was 
held in the Saraswati Bhawan, New Delhi on the 27th. November 1934 under the 
presidency of Lady N, jV. Sirkar^ The conference attracted a record crowd 
including a large number of Muslim women, prominent being Lady Shafi, Begum 
!^ar Hussain, Begum Mohammad Ali, Mrs. Bajpai, and Miss Young. In the 
course of her speech, the President said : — 

‘The time is past when there was any necessity for preaching on the vital im- 
portance of the objects of this league. No reasonable man or woman can possibly 
deny that one of the most pressing problems of this country is the removal of the 
appalling illiteracy among our sisters. 

‘While the Government may not have enough funds for starting compulso^ 
primary education, are we to sit with folded hands ? We may not be able to attain 
success to the extent we desire, but whatever we can do, however small, will be dis- 
tinct gain. 

‘I find also that the league is interested in removing disabilities of women in 
matters of inheritance and other rights of women. It is a hopeful feature that 
among at least a certain section of Indians, the feeling is growing that time has 
come for removing age-long jnjustices done to women. 

While in this country, conservatism is a bar to social progress, signs are not 
wanting that the citadel of conservatism is receiving continued attacks and this 
league, I am sure, can help in this campaign. 

“The object of one of the resolutions to be moved to-day for taking some mem- 
bers of this league in the education, sanitation, maternity and child welfere sub- 
committees of the municipality is so just and proper that I am sure this league 
wilt express its opinion in clear and emphatic terms. 

T can assure my sisters that I shall consider it a privilege if I can he of any 
assistance in furthering the cause of this league to which I wish success in ite 
efforts to improve the condition of women in this province.’ 

Mrs. Asaf Alt next presented the annual report in the course of which she 
enumerated that the league opened a primary co-educational school which was 
running on uon-communal lines in the village Chandrawal, a girls’ school had^ been 
opened by Mrs, Pearylal^ a member of the league, and the attendance indicated 
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that ptemdice agaioBt edacation for pfris was oa the wane; the leaipie started a 
music school for popuUnbin^; IndUn music and classical dancio^ , aod members of the 
league start^ au industrial school for needy worsen and another school for impart- 
ing instruction in higher H:nda. The league martcd the independent Bihar earth- 
w*cf fund and appoiiiltd committees for other social wort^, 

Mrs, Asaf AU said that it was due to the elf^rts of the league that nearly 5 per 
<^ct TOters of the woruLii pariicipated in th,.* municipal clccsions and it was due to 
the uefectiTe eBCcloral roll and the abaenrre of svpatatc booths that only 30 per 
cent of the women rettrs participatid in the Assemb-y ekcticai. 


Resoltiiions 

Without a division the conference passed seven rtso^utiocs en 3 phati?/d-y dis- 
approving of the existing discriminations against women, demanding the np^int- 
mtnt of a comm ssion to consider the rtmoval of the legal d’isabilitks of women as 
regards iiiherifairs and marrlagv?, urj:iug that the pro.vcdiTigs of the All-India 
conference i>e in Hinda^^^ani, that the (iovernraent should take immediate steps 
to check the growing evil of the inenasbg number cf cases of abduction and traffic 
in women, that parental co-operation was necessary for primary education, that till 
such t'me as women were not elected to the municipality the members of the league 
be c^pted on tna education, sanitation, maternity and chi/J welfare sub-committees 
of the munidpaiity and that the Railway Beard be requested to grant concessions 

annual scesiou of the Al!-India Women's C:mfercnce. 

The only resolution that was last by 40 to *24 votes was that advising Muslim 
pVf^ts and guardians to draw up marriage contracts safeguarding the legal rights 
of their daughters and wards at the time of their marriages and r£comm?ndir 3 g the 
adoption of the model contract circulated by the All-India Women's Conference. It 
was explained for the resolution that it was not binding oa everybody ; neverthe- 
less there was strong opposition. 

After voting, a point of order was raised that only Muslims and not Hindus 
shouia vote as it concerned the former which was, however, over-ruled, it being a 
mixed gathering. The conference then terminated. 


The Cochin Women^s Conference 

The ninth Cochin Constituent Conference of the All-India Womeirs Conf«’’renc€ 
Jif L ^ 22nd. November 1934 in the premises of the Women's Union 

Ciubi Trschur under the presidentship of Mrs. Dorothy Dunnina Ckaeko^ In the 
course of her speech she said 

It is a great plwsure for me to be with you to-day, and 1 am glad that the 
opportunity of presiding on this cecasion has necessitatea my familiarising myself 
to some extent with the work of the All-India Women's Conference, 1 wish to 
compliment the ladies who met in Calcutta on both the scope and the ability de- 
monstrated in the report of the eighth Conference. I am sure it must also be a 
matter of gratification to all of u** here in Cochin to sec that in this State we 
nave no lens than nine local associations, surely as high a proportion as thsit of 

There is (mite a lot of agitation to-dajt as there must have been many times 
before in the history of the world, about ** wo man's place.’* Italy and Germany are 
insisting that **her place is in the home," are diBcouragiog the training of women 
in many professional lines, and are putting premiums on large families, 
do some of the rest cf the world it seems as if they were merely trying 
to r&iBe ‘'cannon fodder’ for future wars. However that mav be, what 
really is^ the value of women in the world ? Despite the recent Carman 
denunciaticn of the equality of men and women as a ‘‘product of decadent 
Jewish iDteilectaadsm,’’ I venture to assert that men and women are equally valua- 
ule, t^ugh not idontically valuable. Both have their own particular contributions 
to makc^ to the life of the world, psychologically epenking, and one cannot get 
along without the other, 

^ Woman is essentially conservative. I do not mean that she is not radical-she 
IS often more radical than man — but 1 mean that she instinotitely tends to save, 
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to pregerve everything that might be of value. This often results in the conserva- 
tion of many things of dubious value, but women . is very economical, and she 
cannot bear to see anything wasted which might be used. 

Women hates to see the waste of human life that there is in the world. That is 
why most women hate war. They are ardent workers against disease, when once 
they see it can be prevented. They are the pioneers against bad working conditions. 
They are the leaders in trying to prevent moral downfall. Woman dislikes to see 
the waste of human energy. Many of the labour-saving devices which the wesiern 
honswife uses are the ideas of women, though frequently carried out by men. The 
foremost authority on the saving of useless motions in the work of factory em- 
ployees is a woman. 

But we do hate to see money wasted on drink, and on cheap articles which 
quickly wear out, and on education which does not fit the young person for the 
kind of life they are to lead. And women will take pains over the details. She 
notices the little things which go wrong, the small defects in her child, the slight 
lag in the little one’s department. Therefore we can expect women to take the lead, 
when once they see its possibilities, in the vast field of preventive medicine and 
social hygiene. 

Despite this comprehensive programme, she is no idle visionary. She demands 
that the things to which she devotes her energies should have some practical value. 
Therefore whatever we suggest as resolutions, or plan as projects, should be very 
applicable to the present conditions, and so well organised that the hour or two a 
week that she spends on that will be definitely contributing something worth while, 

I should judge that we have a vast army of potential workers here in this State. 
There seem to be so many young girls who have ‘completed’ their education and 
are now sitting around home waiting to get married, and many older women with 
no obligations around the house who would be vastly improved in health and dis- 
position if they had something interesting and useful to do. But to use these wo- 
men we must have trained and enthusiastic leadership. Therefore, when I read one 
of the resolutions which is going to be proposed this afternoon, asking the Govern- 
ment to establish a Women’s College in Trichur, J wondered if we didn’t really need 
a training institute for social workers even more. Then these women would 
go back to their communities and help to increase the health, wealth and happiness 
there. The system of a yearly health examination for the whole population, with 
care for routine illnesses, a family health insurance, is gaining wide popularity in 
the United States and is now being instituted in Allahabad. It means an immense 
saving in health and medical bills. 

My limited observation leads me to think that the babies and breast-fed infants 
here in Cochin are as fine and as healthy as any in India but the moment they am 
wanted— or ought to be — they don’t get enough of the proper food, and promptly fail 
to gain properly and succumb to all manner of illness. I am convinced that what has 
been done in Korea to improve the diet of the people without increasing the money 
spent on food can be done here, with an immeasurable improvement in the health 
of the population. For study and experimentation of this kind we need a well- 
organised scheme, not expensive and grand to begin with, but enlisting the co- 
operation of some hundreds of housewives who will keep a careful record for a year 
of what their family eats and what it cost per item, and of mothers who will try 
the new food combinations, and keep accurate records for us, while the Health 
Institute notes the health and gain in weight of the family. In three years’ time 
we should be able to make some really worth while suggestions on feeding the family. 
Much of the value of the inadequate school examining we now have here in Cochin 
is lost because no one follows up the doctor’s suggestions. We women could 
lender a real service if we appointed a committee to co-operate with the school 
physician in the matter. 

There are many ways of increasing the wealth of a community. Why not exper- 
iment this year on a few labour-saving devices for the household T Also we 
certainly have plenty of practical local problems in fighting drink, opium, 
heavy marriage expenses, and the loading of children with ornaments. Both 
health and wealth contribute towards happiness, but there is a great 
deal to be done in the realms of the mind and the spirit if we are going to 
have happy homes^ and truly happy communities. Marriage, which affects 
all of US women in some way or other.c ould be much happier. Many of the old 
customs have value and should be retained, but others are definitely detrimental. 
And would not many homes be happier if the husband clo^ his shop by six or 
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P» tn* and ^ came home to sapper, instead of keeping his poor wife np till 
midnight ? And if we are to follow up the resoiution passed against corporal 
punishment in the schools, we must instruct not only the teachers in the art of 
getting the child‘'s co-operation without the stick, bat also educate out the Idea of 
punishment in the home. Proper instruction in sex and social hygiene 
will do much to increase happiness, but few teachers and parents are at present 
wiIHng or ab!e to give such help. 1 do feel also that we should provide better 
literature for our young people. Too many college graduates are stranded without 
|ODS. We must find ways of traininc our young people for a greater variety of 
occupations, and make them feel proud to take up these non-coll^iate lines. 

I would suggest that each of the nine branches of this Conference here in 
Cochin State should ehocse some one project for the coming year, and devote their 
energies to that. Then next year we can pool our experiences, not only by dlscus- 
fiions but aUo by exhibitions, at the annual conference, and so gradually build up our 
whole programme. One group might concentrate on labour-saving devices, another 
on diet, anothir on co-opi*ratjon with the local schools in health foilow-ups and noon- 
day meals for needy children, another on securing good literature, another on social 
hygiene, still another on family life, and all of us could contribute to an exhibit on 
hobbies— the U5e of spare time. When these programmes have been well worked 
we will need women who can design attractive posters, such as ‘‘Eat more 
Eggs or '*Drink more milk,'* and there is plenty of scope for talent in writing 
pageanp or plays dealing with our various problems. Hie public can be reached 
through the eye even better than through the ear. 

TheSecretary^s Report 

Mrs. C, K, John^ Secretary and Standing Committee member of the Cochin 
constitnency of the All-India Women's Association, in the course of her annua! 
m5ort, said that the local Branch had been carrying on their woik through the 
Women’s Association and that the draft model constitution sent from the bead- 
quarters, was circulated in the seven sub-constituencies for their views. They had 
been doing educational and social work, the chief of which was the enquiry they 
conducted regarding women workers of the local Sitaram Spinning and Weaving 
Mills with a view to starting a children’s creche in addition to awarding maternity 
benefits to the women workers there. Thgr had also helped anfieriag Bihar by a 
decent contribution and had induced the Dewan of Cochin, for sending two women 
teachers from the Slate to the Lady Irwin College, Delhi, to be trained in Home 
Science. Literature about septic tank (latrine) was obtained and the local Munici- 

g ality was persuaded to establish that system wherever possible, a few private 
ouses having already commenced to experiment now. A building and site for 
their use was granted by the Government of Cochin, and the Municipality had 
generously given them a grant of Rs, SCX). The Government had responded to their 
request by creating and appointing a Sanitary Inspectress to the new post in the 
Health Department and they regretted that they could not successfally stop the 
beggar nuisance without the help of private social bodies. Mrs. G. K, Devadaria 
instruc^ve address on ‘Co-operation’ and the frequent socials they were holding, had 
afforded opportuaities for the ladies and the children of the locality to mix freely. 

Resolntioiit 

Resolutions were then discussed and passed- The Conference offered its heartfelt 
thanks to the Government of Cochin, for the financial support given to it every 
year and nquested the Government to sanction a grant of Rs, 200 towards the 
expenses of the delegates attending the All-India Women’s Conference to be held 
at Karachi in December next. The Gtevemment was requested to institute a sm- 
rate training institute for women in the State. The next resolntion urged the appoint- 
ment of a lady doctor in the Central Ayurvedic Hospital, Trichur, while the other 
resolution requested the Government of Cochin to start a Women’s College in Tri- 
chur, where Home science and orber domestic subjects might be taught in addition 
to industrial matters befitting ladies. Another resolution regretted the fact that the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act had not been brought into force in the State and re- 
quested the Government to take stringent measurers to enforce the Act. Yet another 
resolntion r^nested the Government and the Municipalities to take steps to stop 
public b^ing and to co-operate with the Women’s Association in the matter of 
starting industries homes in each locality to give employment or means of livelihood 
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to the poor. The Government was further requested to amend the rule prohibiting 
Government servants from taking a part in the management of associations of a 
non-political character. 


The Karachi Women’s Conference 

A resolution requesting the Government of India to appoint a committee consis- 
ting of leading women lawyers and social workers to inquire into the position of 
women under the Hindu and Mahomedan law, with a view to amend the 
law BO as to remove disabilities of women, was passed by a representati^ conference 
of women held at Karachi on the 25th. November 1934, Mrs. S. G, Mukherjee^ 
Organising Secretary, AJI-India Women’s Conference, presiding. 

Tbo conference inter alid advocated Hindi or Urdu as the medium of communi- 
cation throughout India, the establishnient of vigilance committees throughout India 
to prevent violation of the Child Marriages Bestraint Act. , ^ 

Begum AMulla Haroon said that it was diflScult to express their natural feelings 
and tendencies unless they did so through their mother-tongue. 

Doctor Tarabai said that child marriages were against religion and were detri- 
mental to the interests of the nation and women’s physical development. 

Mrs. Tyahji stressed the need for village upliftment and opined that if progress 
was to be attained, it was essential they should carry the masses with them. 

There was a lively discussion on the resolution urging the removal of the legal 
disabilities of women. Hupporting the resolution. Begum Haroon wanted, in addition 
to property rights for women, right of divorce. Hindu women speak^s did not 
favour this, but in deference to the wishes of their Mahomedan sisters, they agreed 
to the resolution. 


The AUahabad Women’s Conference 

The Allahabad csonstituent conference of the All-India Women’s Conference was 
bHd at the Ladies Purdah Club, All^abad.. on the 9th. December 1934 under tne 
nresidentship of Lady L, Muhherjeen Among those who particip^ed in ™ 
discussions were Mrs, P. N. Sapru, Mrs, Sheilla Dhar, Mrs. Abdul H^ar» 

Agha, Mrs. Parul Mullick, Mrs. A. C. Banerji, Mrs. Protiva Mukher]i, Mrs. Vani 

and others. . 

Among about a dozen resolutions, which concerned the social status or wome^ 
and which were passed unanimously, one urged upon the Government of India tne 
necessity of appointing a commission to enquire into the legal status of womfiu 
and their rights to inheritance, marriage, divorce and guardianship of children ana 
su^ested that the commission should be authorised to make such recommendations 
as would help to remove women’s disabilities and thus enable them to enpY ^ 
status of equality with men. Another resolution aimed at drawing the attention oi 
the Government and local bodies to the deplorable state of women’s education m 
the United Provinces, and suggested measures for the improvement of the same. 
It noted with regret the total absence of facilities for the education of adult women. 
As the education of adult women was one of the most important means of propa- 
ganda in favour of the education of the young and for improving the conditions 
of living, the conference recommended that local bodies should take ^ 

provide adequate facilities for the purpose. The conference here pointed 
for the education of adult women, the ‘literacy aim’ was still more unsuitable 
than for children and therefore institutions should impart such educati^ as 
would be of real ,use in life for the women concerned. The Prayag Mahila Yidya- 
(dtha was suggested as a model for^this. 

The conference further passed resolutions demanding a greater representation 
for women on local bodies. The conference also demanded a greater percentage or 
the tc^ expenditure on education diould be spent on female education than what 
iras now being spent 
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Ifc reiterated its prcrions rofolxition to lend whole-hearted snpport to the dere- 
lopment of iadsVenons indaRtries. cmphasl^^d that the injprovement in the condition 
of workers wa? one of the prim’iry of tije r^wadeahi movement and weleomed 

the growth of trade union, ^ a'vi trust :d tbit it woa;d receive the support of the 
Government and ? be po?, pie. Tbe coifer tnci nso’red 1 3 confine ita purchases to 
Bwadeshi, as far pissiulc, and to fern Iibiur pnb-committees in every consti- 
tuency and sub-constiiuan'"y to ascertain the conditions of labourers, in local 
factories and worfcjjbops. 

The Conference d-plorii the cir?Tim=^tar.c:?« wbiob resulted in the withdrawal of 
the Anti-Untoucb.ib'lity B::l and expr^ *^=01 the hope, in view of the highly intoler- 
able position of the Ilarian^*, that efforts would be made to expedite legislation 
securing their weil-descrv.d rights for the ao- sailed depressed classes. 


The Al! lodia Women’s Coofereoce 


Opening Day — Karachi— The 29th December 1934 


Amidst scenes of great enthU'»’a«*m, the ninth s<*«(s:on of tho All-India Women's 
Conference opened on the 29th. December 1934 at the Khalikdina Hal!. Karachi 
before a Urge gxtherinar. Among tho^e present were Mrs. Birqjioi Naida, Dr. Maude 
Royden, Mrs. Corbett Ashby .both guests from Rini Ka5wad«\ Mrs* Margaret 

Cousins, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Lady HidayatuHah, Mrs. M^khe^ 3 e■^ Mrs. Kamala- 
devi Chattopadhy.iya, Mrs. Arana Asaf A3i, Mrs, Lakshmi Menon. B^gum Haroon, 
Miss Bihidarj’, Kini Sn^rtit^ Mrs. Himiiilf. Mrs. Hatim Tyabjee, and Misa 
Khemchand. Nearly 2'33 delegates from a!i over India attended. 


Mrs. Mfhta. Chairman of the Reception Commit^e? welcomed the delegates. 

R^ni L 2 *:shmiiLii Rjjjr'Z'I:, In proposing Mrs. Rushtmji Farlfyonji to the chair, re- 
ferred to Mrs. Farid 0011 ]:*$ work in charnpioning the rights of women. 

Lai^ Hid%yit(Uxh seconded an 1 Mrs. Coiinns support :i the proposal and 
amidst cheers, Mrs. Faridoonji occupied the chair. In the course of her prosidental 
address which mainly dealt with social and educational problems concerning women, 
the President said :— 


•^The women of India suffered in silence for generation and have fulfilled their 
greater mission and the time has come when we now feci that suff-rlng in silence 
18 dmng neither us nor our great Motherland any good whatever. The time has 
come for us to take the position granted us by God in society, and as citizens of 
this great land share equally with men in its welfare work/’ She emphasised the 
need for medical inspection and medical treatment at school clinics and with a view 
to speed up the removal of the present int-qaaliiy urged co-edacation in primary 
schools. Mrs. Faridoonji advocated travelling ana circulating libraries and the estab- 
lishment of cultural colleg :*s where girls could go after leaving school and sp:?cialise 
in two or three subjects. One of which should be cf a character to enable her 
to take up some useful occupation. She also wanted full enquiry as to how primary 
and secondary education should be reraodeiled. 

After referring to sonal and legal d.sibiiiti s under which Indian women were 
sufiering, Mrs. Faridoonj* '^aid that the mo^t important work for men and women 
to-day was the attainment of the unity of India. To achieve this she advocated 
the abolition of communal schools and the adaption of Hiadustani as a common 
language. She also pat in a strong plea for Swadeshi. She observed : “If you 
want a healthy, if you want a manly, Srdf-snpporting India buy home industries 
and thus add to our people's resources.’' Mrs, Faridoonji considered Indian goods 
and support the Reforms Report slightly better than the White Paper, though it 
still fell far short of their demands. 

Rajkumari Amrit Kmr, on behalf of the Conference, extended a warm welcome 
to Dr. Royden and Mrs. Ashby. 

Dr. Royden, acknowledging the wdcom \ said that a vnst mass of British people 
were iutarasted and sympathetic towards India in a way they had never been be- 

& 
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fore. There had been great change in the course of the last year or two. The Britiah 
public had understood what India was aspiring for. When Mr. Gandhi went to 
England, an enormous amount of interest was evinced in India. As a Lancashire 
woman, she could say that Lancashire had abiding interest and deep sympathy for 
India. 

Mrs. AsKbyy who brought a message from the International Women’s Organisation 
said that the time had come when they should consider their problems seriously. It 
needed the sternest self-discipline and the staunchest loyalty to success in their cause. 

S]t. Jairamdas Daulatramy Congress Secretary, was then requested to address the 
Conference. He said that women were still suffering from inferiority complex. While 
exhorting Indian women not to copy the West, but evolve along Indian’s own way, he 
struck a note of warning that women were now being asked to get back to kitchen 
in Italy and Germany. India should stick to ner own traditions and evolve out 
of her own genius. He appealed to women to help Mr. Gandhi's new programme 
of village reconstruction which was really a women’s problem. 

Mrs, Naidu, proposing vote of thanks, asserted that women were not suffering 
from inferiority complex. They stood for the country, not for one sect or another. 

Messages of Goodwill 

Messages were received, amongst others from the Six Point Group of London, Si 
Joan’s Social and Polilical Alliance of Loodon, the open Door International for the 
Economic Emancipation of Women Workers, with branches all over the world 
and headquarters at London, the Disarmament Committee of the Women's Interna- 
tional Organisation at Geneva, the Association for Moral and Social Hygiene, 
Lendon, the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship 
I^ndon^ the World’s Young Women’s Christian Association, Geneva, the Interna- 
tional Council of Women and the Associated Country Women of the World, 
London, and the Merthyr (South Wales) Women's Fellowship, 

In addition to the number of messages of congratulation from abroad, the Con- 
ference also received several messages from distinguished Indians, noteable among 
them being one from Mahatma Gandhi, written on thick hand-made brown India 
perchment paper and in which he stated: “I do hope your meeting in Karachi will 
be a great success and the sisters assembled there will rise above, petty quarrels 
of men, by ^tting an example of refusing to divide themselves into various groups. 
Surely^ religions are nob made to set up quarrels among ourselves. I hope too, that 
this meeting will give full support to the activities of the newly formed Village In- 
dustries Assocation. It is essentially women's work. Let it not be said of city wo- 
men that they cared nob for their millions of sisters, in the seven lakhs of villages.” 

Other messages were from the President, Women’s Indian Association, Madras, 
the Eani of Sangli, Mrs Hakim of Delhi, Begum Shah Nawaz of Lahore, Lady 
Nil^nth of Ahmedabad, Mrs. Hansa Metha of Bombay, Mrs. P. K. Sen, Mrs, 
Brijlal Nehru and Mrs. Manecklal Premchand now at Paris, and others. 

Mrs. Ashby y in her speech at the Conference, extended an invitation to Indian 
women to^ send a strong delegation to the next International Women’s Conference, 
She described 1984 as the year in which their women’s movement had achieved two 
triumphs, one in BrazK and the other in Turkey, where women had been granted 
complete political equality. She looked forward to the year 1935, which would 
see an enormous nnmber of Indian women wielding great power, as the result of 
the new reforms. She urged the spirit of co-operation among all for the common 
good of the world. 

British Women’s Messages 

Dr, Maude Boy den and Mrs. Corbet Ashby, who had come specially on in vita- 
tiop to attend the All-India Women’s Conference, brought special messages of 
British women to Indian women. 

Mre, AMy had a message signed by 26 representative associations, which says 
that British women send greetings to their Indian sisters of the All-India Women’s 
Conference, They desire to express their sympathy and admiration for the 
work Indian women are doing for the social and economic reform and to give the 
gsmrance that they will support them in their gallant fight for a greater measure of 
^fi^ge and^Iigibility, The signatories included Dorothy Halifax, wife of Lord 
Halifax^ ex- Viceroy of India. The associations comprised the Association of Head- 
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mistresses, the Britinh C jmmonwLMUh Frieod of Indii Le^ue, the 

GaiM House Fellowship anJ the XAtbnal Cjuueii of Women of Great Britain and 
the Women's Co-operaJr.e Guild* 

Miss Hc^ kn had two fipteijtii one from the women of Merthyr wfaw 

husbands were ujiemp^.iyed min r^. wiii.di **:ii I ; ‘The wemea of the Merthyr Women a 
Foiiowship to the Women cf hidia : 

‘^We of the M>:'rthyr- ^f u^h Vral Gr-a^ I’nt’‘«h Wi^men's ftllewF^hip ^take the 
opportunity of ^ '•y den’s vi?it to hidli to tend with hiT to the women of 

India our sin uri>^ Th-.' ci-'ii.ritniL' d. the nations 

of the world into cb-^.r cr-utii-t vr/h ea,*h oth<r and it is our prayer that the 
peoples of the w.'-rid nviy ;hit ur'' all one f.-iiudy. with common interests 

and respi'Uisilniiiie*^ and at this of the ytar, we can think of no more fttinjj; 

jniod wish t.i \h Women id liiiiia than lovlni: L^xti ♦’-!!{:•« of p;aLe and pocdwiil iu your 
rjftin*: up ami ir y^mr iyin^^ down, in y(mr waikine: and in your sie^.^piuc;. in your 
goin;r oui and in y mr ei>m*.ni^'. in your ial-our and your leisure, in your laughter 
and in your until the jkoplea^of the earth come to the great day to which 
there Is no sursjet and no duwnV' 

The another wa? from the Guild House complemcaiing Indian women on 

all they have alrtaJy a ?hi>'V 4 Hl in the service f>f their country and sex and iovoking 
God's oIt:asings on ihe deliberations of the Women’s conference, 

British Visitor's Interviewed 

Interviewed by the Associated Press. Dr Ma?vlc Hoylen *and Mrs. Corbet Ashbjf 
evinced great int rest in the progress made by Indian women. 

Mrs. AM'i/ sui that the tas^k of organising Indian women was much more 
difficult than in Encljind, where they had a smaLer country and were more homo- 
peneoas. She fctre»!?ei the iiewl for fi^rming asaoclatious in every village of India. 
Ideas must penetrate from towns to viilagt-s, 

^Mr. Gandhi's new suuiiestlon for the industrial organisatfen has special signi- 
ficance for the women of the world," s'dd Mrs. xVshby. “We feel that Indian 
women have already made s-ueh tremendous advance in i^iucation and social reform 
that wc expect them to heccmi^ a b'g poll* ical factor. We feel that Indian women 
are working towards ‘^elf-Gov, rriment nt a time when ether countries have aban- 
doned dem'icraey", Mrs. A'^hby cmpbiisised the great interest and understanding 
that now existed among the wrrrosn of £ng!and for problems facing the women of 
India and the great admiranca fer the work thty wero doing. 

Referring to the European siiuaticn and the work of the League of Nations, 
Mrs. Ashby said that Europe was more heavily armed now than ever before, but a 
settlement in the Jdaar between France and Germany was of enormous importance 
and she thonght no Government would dare to make war, because it was afraid 
of revolution amongst its own people, if it did so. The League's work was so 
constant and persistent, that in spite of real disasters, it was exercising all the 
time formidable pressure towards peace. 

Asked about the Gadhian gospel of non-violence, Mrs. Ashby said, that “I think 
that human society works always by stages. In the individual, yon get sudden 
conversion, but not so, in the case of society. Therefore, the way to non-violence 
between nations is to sabstitute co-operative force for national force, which Is 
anarchy,” Mrs. Ashby addtd, “Mr. Gandhi has the greatest reputation among single 
individuals. The British are taking enormous interest in the Indian question and 
the output of literature on India has grown considerably. I do not think that the 
fundamentals of the India Bill will be altered, but if constructive amendments were 
put forward definitely to improve some particular point, then there is a good chance 
of the House of Commons accepting the same". 

Mrs. Ashby concluded : ‘'There is fear in the British mind that if the Reforms 
which have achieved the greatest amount of support and unanimity amooget all 
parties is rejected, there is ve^ little chance of any Government of any party 
colour, having a tremendous majority and the necessary leisure and opportunity, to 
work out again the solution of so important and complex a problem.** 

2>r, Boydm paid a tribute to Mr, Gandhi’s services to humanity and said, “Mr. 
Gandhi is the greatest living man. I look to this victory over ignorance and fear, 
as the victory of humanity. I bdieve his methods will ultimately triumph in 
the worW^ 
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Second Day— Karachi — Slst. December 1934 

The second day’s sitting: of the Conference started at 9 a. m. to-day in’the lecture 
hall of the local D. J. Sind College, under the Presidentship of Jidrs, Faridoonji 

After wishing the Conference success, the President asked the delegates to observe 
two minutes’ silence, which they all did standing. 


Report of Last Year’s Work 

The annual report was presented by 2^rs. S. 0. Nnlcherji, Secretary, and adop- 
ted by the House. The following is the text : — 

“The great need felt by women to express^ their considered views on social ai^ 
educational problems, found its expression in the organisation of the All-India 
Women’s Conference. Nine years ago, when it first met in Poona, few of us could 
have realised the immense possibilities of such an annual gathering of women in 
rousing womens’ interests in problems that affect them and their children. 'Em 
remarkable success with which the Annual Conferences are held, the growing enmu- 
siasm and earnestness of women in finding solution for matters that vitally 
them and their country, the successful attempts made by the Conference as a whole, 
and the Constituencies in particular, to give practical effect to resolutions 'iwmally 
"adopted at the Conferences and the necessary faith in the support of the umiet- 
ence in all urgent questions — all these show not only the Conference has been doing 
but the potentidities of an organised bbdy of women seriously interested m problems 
that affect women and children. 


Bihar Relief Collections 

From the Constituencies of the Conference ’.funds were raised 
stricken after the Bihar Earthquake, and the total collection exceeded thirty thous- 
and rupees, although individually the members had already contribute largely to 
other funds. The Patna Constituency did splendid work in the afflicted aim 
From Bombay, some of the members who are doctors, were sent to help in tiihaL 
Funds were raised in Calcutta by door to deor collection and lisg day 
demonstration. 

RESOLtrxroN on Women’s Feancjhise 

The following resolution passed by the Conference at^ its last Session in Calcutta 
was cabled to the Secretary of the Joint Select ^ Committee and the Secretary oi 
^te for India (through our Liaison Officer, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur) : — 

“Ike Conference reiterates its demands regarding franchise and the 
women in the future Constitution of India as placed before the Joint Select uom- 
mittee in London by our elected representatives, and fully endorses statements made 
by them before the same Committee”. ^ ^ 

The desire for full and free opponunites for the women for service 
Constitution continues unabated. Inasmuch as the recommendations of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee Report regarding our status and women s franchise lau 
far short of our demands we must record our keen disappointment thereat ana 
resolve to leave no stone unturned to obtain what we consider are our just demand. 
Hie Joint Parliamentary Committee Report, as far as it affects the women in tM 
new Constitution, will shortly be considered by the representatives of the Conierence 
along with two other women’s organisations. 

Liaison Officer’s Work 

In view of the increasing interest shown by British Women’s O^fluisationSf 
particularly, after our accredited representatives, Bajkumari Amrit Kaur, 

Hamid Ali, and Dr. Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi gave evidence before 
Select Committee, it was decided to appoint Rajkumari Amrit Raur, as 
Officer from the Conference to establish contact with women’s organisations 
and to secure their support and interest in our aspirations. The presence m our 
midst as and sympathy shown by the representatives of the British Women s 
nisations is eloquent proof of the success of her work. Mrs. 
appointed by the British Women’s Organisations as a corresponding Liaison umcOT 
to keep in touch with Indian conditions. A bulletin is published by them wi® 
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Dews of the work done by the wom?n of Tndii far their emancipation, so as to 
create an actiTe interest in En;:knd. 

A mecnorandnro wa« pn^nted to the Lit»rnaii3na! Labcnr Conference in Geneva 
in May last threneh out X/aison Oni4.*cr, recorriTrjcndinjr M i 5Iatrrnity BeneSts, i2) 
Raising of minimnm ajo cf rn!p2‘'ym'.nt of ^h IJmi, (rV Conapnlscry provision of 
Creeht^, 1 4! Maximum IfMd^ Lr wi';rncr<, *5- the empJoyment of children 

in non-industrial cet*ui;atlo:5^ aial (Oi Abolition rf the Jiii i/or 

The CommiUC'e appointed l y the (xnftrtnre compo^id of Mr<s. A Chatt.rji, Miss 
Winirate and Airs, b. X, Ley d tb j .Tharia and Asanseb* mines with a view 
to dicUin^ facts and f; rmiiii: an cpinion ahoul the elimination of women labour in 
mines— as recommoid* J iy the Rf'yul Comm'^-ion rn Labour. Their Report will be 
put forward to the C-iifJrtnce tiiii- year. Wti;:bin:: the respective merits and de- 
sntritH rf this uincii a :Ori after a SraT hand iriVt^ti;r;irior!. they have come to the 
eonduvion th uiiJercronvai w ^nun laurur fhculu be il mirated. but that fiimul- 
taneously work shv-ulu be Lund for tbtm on the surface and at the same time a 
miirmum waL'o and miiimum hours cf work should bo fixed far the miner, 

Tho niw Factrrics Act, when it comts into force. allhot:;ih it will improve the 
ronditicii of iaiour, has unt fully embodhd the supa^stion of tha* L nirue of Nations 
wi‘h nuard to the for chilj’labour, Materuily B. mfits, Cruchts, Welfare work, 
and sebonifl. As r» jrards this matter suif;:j<:stions" have lietn scut for amendments, 
and the Labour fcrab-ComniiUee ss indebted to Airs. Hamid Ali and Miss Copdand 
for their help. 

Aix IsniA Women's Day 


The AlMnd'a day, cchbrated on the 24th. November. 1931. to ask for the appoint- 
ment of th^' Commission on Lrcal disabiliti^ of Women, has been a great succefis. All 
over the country, in nearly every Constituency of cur Conference mf 2 t tings were held and 
Lawyers and other prominent men and women spoke supfortiiig the demand. The 
re«ponr<e and the sympaJby that they are rcccivin" so far has been most encourag- 
ing. Large number of signatures supporting our dimand have been collected from 
all over. Although we have befn vtry successful so far, the creation cf a far 
wider and intensive demand from the'Oonstituencics f jr the appointment of the 
Commission will yet be necessary, and will form a part of our programme for the 
coming year. 

A distinctly new feature of our Conference work this year was the issuing of a 
Manifesto and questionnaire to candidates contest’ng elections for the Assembly, 
and otfering to help those who conform to our ideas and ideals. The increased en- 
thusiasm evinced by women at the polling booths during the elections throughout 
the country is another testimony cf the awakened interest of women. It is .very 
unfortunate that no woman contested the elections for the Assembly this time. 


WOKK OF COYSTITUEUiraES 

So far as the educational work is concerned the successful working of the Lady 
Irwin College for Home Science is a tangible result of at least some of the cherished 
hopes of the Conference. In this connection, it is a great satisfaction that severed 
constituencies have raised funds for the scholarships to send pupils for training there. 

In the work of the constitueneiesi the removal of illiteracy has engaged a consi- 
derable part cf their attentions. Alysore has successfully carried on a plan in towns 
and attempts are being made to reach every home in every village. New schools 
have been started. A Five-Year Plan has been submitted to our Conference, whick 
when carried out, will succeed in removing 50 per cent illiteracy in the Constituency. 

Bombay, Delhi, Gwalior, Madras, Hyderabad (Deccan), and ’Punjab Central Cons- 
tituencits have undertaken this work oi Adult Education with ^eat success. In 
Bombay and socue other places, apart from teaching reading and writing, lecturee 
pertaining to Civics, Franchise and General talks and sanitation have been arranged* 
Besides Alusic Schools. Deaf and Dumb Schools and Blind Schools have been started 
in some Constituencies. Refresher Courses for Primary School Teachers have been 
arranged in Calcutta, Delhi has started a Co-educational Primary School* and 
Travancore an orphanage with the help of the State. 

industrial classes and schools have been started by a large number of the 
Constituencies. 

A Women's Hostel has been started at Hyderabad (Deccan) through the efforts 
of the Constituency. 
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Under the auspices of some of the Constituencies and with funds supplied by 
them, parks have been thrown open to women and lectures and games arranged in 
them. 

Suitable syllabus for Girls’ Schools have been sent to the Directors of Public 
Instruction by some Constituencies, 


Social Work 

On the social side, Eescue Homes have been started by a few Constituencies and 
the prevention of immoral traflSc in women and children is engaging the interests of 
many, Mysore, by propaganda and persistent efforts, succeeded in getting a Bill 
passed. Calcutta had several meetings to create public opinion regarding amend- 
ments to the Act passed, to make them effective. Punjab is doing propaganda work 
for the passage of a Bill now before the Punjab Council on the prevention of immo- 
r^ traffict 

Attempts have been made by the Calcutta Constituency and some other Constitu- 
encies to deal with the problem of the abduction of women, by approaching local 
officers and Municipal Boards with offers of help in eradicating this evil. 

Eural uplift work is also engaging the attention of many of the Constituencies. 
The Conference would like to show its approval and appreciation of the scheme for 
training men and women propagandists for village work — which includes a pro- 
gramme of industries, education in Hygiene and medical matters, with practical ina- 
trnction which has been successfully carried out by Mrs. Hamid AH at Satara. 

We welcome the formation of the A 11- India Village Industries Association which, 
we feel, has opened up endless possibilities of constructive work for our members in 
the field of development of indigenous industries. This is a work which has always 
been in the forefront of our programme and we shall look forward to doing our 
share in a labour which will ensure some economic relief to the increasingly poor 
villagers. 

It is reported by the Travancore Constituency that a Home for the destitute and 
infirm to tackle the beggar problem is proposed to be started. Similar work has 
been undertaken by Hyderabad (Deccan). 

The training of nurses and dais has always been a point of the Conference pro- 
gramme, and Maternity Hospitals have also been established in one or two Consti- 
tuencies recently. An Anti-Tuberculosis Dispensary has been started under the aus- 
pices of the Jullundur Sub-Constituency (with municipal aid). 

An enquiry has been made during the year and it is proposed to approach the 
authorities to restrict the sale of opium. It is terrible to think of the infant morta- 
lity as well as the injarious effiect it has on the health of so many of the children 
of the poor for satieties go to show that a large percentage of opium is consumed in 
nearly every province and is administered to children. We have to thank Mrs. 
Hamid Ali for the work she has been doing in the matter and for arousing the in- 
terest of the Conference in regard to this vital problem. 

Enforcement of Sarda Act 

So far as the Sarda Act is concerned, a special All-India Women’s Committee 
was formed at the last half-yearly meeting at Indore to popularise it and to do pro- 
paganda against child-marriage and to devise ways and means to improve the Act. 
The way the Act is being flagrantly violated, makes it all the more necessary for ns 
to lay si^ial stress on the matter, and during the year our efforts will be redoubled 
in this direction. 

Temperance work, slum work, relief of lepers, propaganda for censorship of 
films and film- posters, and a variety of other work according to local needs 
and conditions are engaging the attention of onr Constituencies. 

A list of indigenous industries of the various provinces has been prepared by the 
Sub-Committee of the Conference and suggestions sent for promoting the sale of 
these articles. 

The Text-Book Snb-Committee of the Conference has submitted a scheme of 
studies for practical subjects in Girls’ S(ffiools. They are making the catalogue prep- 
ared by them last year an All-India type by inclusion of books m varioufl 
languages. 

Out of 37 Constituencies with Sub-Constituencies, encouraging report have bOT 
reedved from as many as 30 Constituencies and Sub-OonstituenoieB of the years 
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work, la every Constituency, it is found, a crowinp; number of women are inter* 
eated in the cause of educational and nocial reiorm and anxious to help us. 

In education, the Conference has consistently stood for and endeavoured towards 
Compulsory Primary Eiucation, co-education and the liquidation of mass Illiteracy. 
In social matters the attitude of the Conference has always been and will be one of 
progressive reconalraction. It is isot satisfi, i with half-bearied measures of rtform. 
It stands for the amendment of Sarda's Child Marriat^e Restraint Act sp that child 
marriage will be made impossible. It stands for the removal of legal disabiHlles of 
women, for the enactment of jnstcr iaw«. which cive woman a more jjenerous status 
in life* Farther it stands for the amelijration of conJiiion of life in fields, factories* 
and mines of our country. That its achievement so far has fallen short of the ideal 
does not dimmish our faith of devotion to our ideals'. 

Reading of Papers 

Over half a dozen papers on diverse topics were read by delegates and adopted, 
by the Conference. They included the report on the Social section read by Mrs, 
h’. y. Hoif'* the report or the Liaison OMcer read by Mrs. Rajkumari Amrit Kauri 
the report of the Fuad Association of the Lady Irwin Home Science College o 
Delhi, read by its Principal, Mrs. Hannah Sen, the report of the Constitutional 
Sub-Committee read by Miss Bahudurji. the report of the Text Benks Sab-Committee 
read by Mrs. S. *V. Sen. the report of the Education Sab-Committee read by Miss 
Ijeilawati Kaidu, and the report of the Sarda Act Sub-Committee by Mrs, 
Hamid Ah. 

Besides these a valuable report was read by Mrs. S. N. Roy of Calcutta which 
referred to the findings of the Sub-Committee on the condition of labour and spe- 
cially the state of laiwur in the mines of India. This Sub-Committee consisted of 
ifra, A Chatierjes and Miss Wingate, besides Mrs. Roy and their report which was 
based on personal observations, was highly compliment^ by the Conference. 

RESOLUTIONS---IyTE0DCCTI0N OF Co-EDXrCATIOX 

At its sitting this afternoon, the Conference declared itself emphatically against 
the introduction of co-education in secondary schools by defeating the official 
resolution passed by the Subjects Committee, urging universal co-education. The 
latter resolution stated that proper encouragement of oeducation would help great- 
ly towards the solution of the various social and economic problems confroutiog 
the country and, therefore, strongly urged that (a‘j co-education be introduced wher- 
ever possible, \b} a large proportion of women teachers be always appointed on staffs 
of co-edueational institutions, particularly those of primary schools and tc) at least 
one of the supervisors employed by local self-governing bodies be women. 

This official r^lution was moved in an able speech by Mrs. Janaki Ckarry of 
Travancore who, claiming to address the Conference as a plain woman* asserted that 
the only way of improving the present slow progress of Indian women was co-edu- 
cation* which would also convert the whole country into one family. 

The resolution was seconded by Miss G. J. Bahadutji of Bombay, who stated 
that recent discoveries in psychology had proved that co-education helped In forming 
the child's personality far better than segregated education and prevented the my- 
stery of sex constantly intruding itself on the consciousness of both boys and girls 
when they grew older. It would also ch^k estrangement between husbands and 
wives noticed in several eases. 

Miss. Arlick, supporting, felt that co-education would bring about the entire 
abolition of the Purdah and sex embarrassment and would contribute to the chisd- 
ling and polishing of the ways of the “opposite sex-’* “Manners maketh a man”. 
How eltM? could a man achieve this end, if he was not stimulated and inspired by 
the influence of the puri^ and integrity of the woman nearby ? It would bring 
about true partnership and equality between man and woman, which was the ideal 
of the Conference. 

The resolution was further supported by Mrs. Cmuins and Miss Findri Thadham 
of Hyderabad ;Slnd), the former stating that co-education was most homely and 
natural. 

The resolution evoked a spirited protest lu Urdu from Miss. Zafar Hussain of 
Delhi who frankly acknowledged that she warned the Conference against commit- 
ting the fatal mistake of co-eau«ation. 
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The resolution was further supported by Rajhumari Amrit Kqut of Jnllnn^ 
but Miss Narsian of Karachi attacked it, strongly opposing co-edueation in secS 
dary schools from the psychological point of view but favouring co-educatii^ 
primary schools and colleges. ^ 

Miss Copeland of Delhi submitted an amendment against co-educatiou in secon- 
dary schools only. Speaking of her personal experience of co-education in her natiw 
country of Scotland, she was against its introduction in secondary schools. 

The amendment was supported by Mrs. Hamid Ali of Bombay Presidency and 
Mrs. Buhmani Amma of Mysore. * 

The main resolution was now opposed by Mrs. Kalandarali Khan of Panlab 
(Central) and Mrs. Kothiwan of the Central Provinces (south). * 

Dr, {Miss) Ferozdin of Lahore moved an amendment opposing co-education 
in both colleges and secondary schools but favoured it in primary schools, provided 
the latter schools were entirely staffed by women teachers. She was second^ by 
another Muslim, Mrs. Abdul Karim, The amendment was, however, defeated. ^ 
The amendment of Miss Copeland, favouring co-education only in collies and 
primary schools was carried by a huge majority, as against the original resoln- 
tion advocating universal co-education, which did not get more than 10 votes. 

Physical Fxtotss of Women 

Earlier, the Conference passed unanimously the following resolution, moved from 
the chair 

the opinion of this Conference, education is incomplete without due regard to 
the physical fitness for the women and children of India. It, therefore, requests the 
Government and all local bodies to provide adequate provision in schools and 
colleges for playgrounds and reiterates its demand for compulsory medical inspection 
under the supervision of qualified doctors, with adequate provision for necessary 
treatment. 

“Ab progress in education is mainly dependent on the efficacy of teachers, oa 
whom the number is, at present, insufficient, this Conference urges the eatabiidi* 
jnent of more training colleges for women*’’ 

Tliird Day— Karachi— the Ist January 1935 

Removal of legal Baebier 

To-day’s proceedings ^ of the All-India Women’s Conference were marked by 
spirited speech^ demanding the removal of legal barriers under which women 
suffered, assertion of right of inheritance to family property and warm support for 
the Villi^e Industries Association scheme launched by Mr. Gandhi. Resolutions oa 
the subjects were unanimously passed, a large number of Moslem ladies participat- 
ing in the discussion. 

J. P. C. Report Condemned 
The Conference next passed the following resolution 

“Whereas the J. P- C. Report on the White Paper as a whole and in particular, 
where its recommendations concerning the status of women in the new Constitution 
Jfalls far short of our demands, we do hereby state in unequivocal language our 
strong disapproval of and inability to accept the same.” 

In a statement giving reasons for dissatisfaction, the Conference deplored absence 
of declaration of rights in which removal of sex disabilities should be clearly stated. 

The ^nference lodged a protest against the method of enfranchisement or women 
proposed by the J. P. G., namely, enfranchisement of wives and widows of proper^ 
holders, as well as wives of _men with military service qualifications and pensioned 
widows and mothers of military officials and soldiers. The Conference also pro- 
i^ted against invidious di^^rentiations made between provinces, and with regard to 
literacy and property qualifications. The Conference, while reiterating their convic- 
tion on the principle that they were opposed to reservation of seats in legislatures 
to women or any particular interest, deplored the entire omission of women from 
Assemblies m several provinces and total exclusion of women in N, W. F. Province 
from citizenship rights, including franchise, 

Tim ^ntoence further protested against the omission of a definite place in all 
secocu chambers as wdl as in the Council of State for women. The Conference 
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objects with *II possible cmphssis to inlirect election. The Conference also refused 
to accept nomioation of woxea for 

Concladinjj, the Conference ob?»errt.d: mentioninjt the above details we 

wish to make it quite dijjir even if hii and if at the snme time we felt 

the recommendations as a who!'? w,*re not in'the inter sts of India, we would, as women 
and the natural ptuardians of future generations, feel it our bounden duty to deny 
filial privii'i'gM for ourseives f^r th? ‘^ake of the common good. 

“In the Iigit of gm:rai criticisms of the Report, we kmw the recommendations 
are unacceptable to a’l shaic-5 of representative opinion in the country. We^ there- 
fore, join m this nniver^ii protest and S'i.l nop? that the new constitution may 
eventually be created as wiii meet with general approbation.'* 


Biuth-Coxteol 


The Confiircnce next passed a rtisolurim by jD votes to 23, declaring that the 
Conference was mere than ever convinced that on account of the low standard of 
physic of woni“?n, h ^rh inf/int mortality and increasing poverty in the country, 
mstractions in methods of birth control through recognised clinics were necessary. 

Moving the resolution on birth control Mrs. SfTrafi^ni Mehta said since they 
introduced this resolution last year several constitueacies had tried to work out 
this problem and were on their way to take practical steps by trying to establish 
birth-control ciaics, Xhe most eoramon argument levellii against birth-control was 
that it tended to spread immortality. But there were good and bad uses of every- 
thing we had in society. Even things like money and education could be used and 
misused. 


•‘It was very unfair to society to prevent it from having the use of beneficial 
thing* because a few individuals would misuse W\ Mrs. Muhta said, ‘"Even if we 
accepted that birth-control would spread imm>rality I ask you, Ladies, is it not 
more immoral to bring into this world children to whom neither parents nor 
society can give food, clothing or sheUer—bare necessities of life ? Is it not immo- 
ral to bring forth a race which has not the slightest chance of getting even elemen- 
tary education, of ever gaming ordinary civic rights f Morever, is it not a social 
crime to compel women to undergo dtath-pangs of child-birth against her wishes ? 
Another argument is that birth-control is artidcial and ag.unst nature and as such 
should not be advocated. I believe all civilisation— even m its primary stage — is a 
revolt against nature. Is it not against nature to wear clothes or to eat cooked 
food or hve in houses 


The speaker continued ; *‘The whole human life is a long struggle against the 
forces of nature. It is also argued that contraceptive metkods were harmful to 
woman's health. Bui I can assure you they could never be more harmful than too 
frequent confinements. There are many people who accept the principle of birth- 
control but say that the right way is to advocate continence and not contraceptives. 
They cite Mahatma Gandhi as example but if it was possible for every ordinary 
person to achieve what the Mahatma his achieved, India would become a Heaven 
on earth. And if you have read his autobiography you would have seen that even 
the Mahatma achieved^ his goal^ after a long struggle and after twenty-three years 
of married life. The Hindu religion has been preaching Brohmacharya since times 
immemorial and yet how many have put it into practice ? It is also argued by 
cppqoentB of birth-control that if unmarried woman and widows could practise 
abstinence for the whole of their life why could not married women observe it for 
a few years intermittently ? But a married women has to consider this question of 
her husband also, with whom she has to spend her whole life. Psychologista will 
tell you that by patting artificial restraints on physical relations of husband and 
wife there is every likelihood of estrangement between them. 

*'Oae of the causes of appalling number of deaths among children under one 
year it that mother's constitution becomes too weak with frequent child-births and 
she is not in a position to give birth to healthy children. Bv opposing birth- 
control we will be guilty of allowing so many lives to be lost— lives” both of mothers 
and of children.'' Concluding Mrs. Metha said : “I also have to sound a note of warning 
to the opponents. I know by experience women who are tired of too frequent child- 
births take resort to quacks with the result they do grirater harm to themselves 
$Lnd to society. If birth-control clicica are not e^ttablisfaKl this sort of thing will 
increase* Do not for a moment imagine you will be abie to make people practice 
celibacy by opposing birth-control. You will only thrust them in the hands of 
quacks/’ CLiOud cheersK 
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The Pr«8S, which was already screened behind purdah for the last two days was 
told off this afternoon, when the Conference took up for consideration birth control 

Polygamy Condemned 


Among other resolutions adopted by the Conference, was one strongly disapproT* 
ing polygamy and appealing to women not to marry a man, who has a wife 
living. While expressing themselves in favour of the resolution, Moslem ladies 
wished to make it clear that polygamy was permitted by Islam in cases of strieteat 
necessity, for example, in case of there being no issue through the first marriage. 

Other Eesolutions 


As many as fourteen resolutions were adopted, including one favouring Hindufl- 
tani as the common language, in moving which resolution Eani Bajwade said that no 
other country had adopted a foreign language as the medium of expression except 
India. 

Mrs. Asaf 4Zi, seconding, said that the lead given by the Conference, would be 
followed by other organisations in the country. 

A resolution urging compulsory mass education throughout India was moved 
by Miss Nanjamma of Mysore who instanced the case of Eussia which liquidated 
illiteracy through a five-year plan. 

The Eani of Sherlcote^ seconding, appealed to Indian Princes to make education 
compulsory in their States. 

The Conference passed a resolution, which ran : — “Eealising how gravely pro- 
gress of education in the country is hampered by lack of co-operation between 
parents and teachers, the Conference appeals to all parents and guardians and 
teachers to help in this direction and urge the Conference constituencies to give 
them support and co-operation.” 

Speaking on the resolution for the removal of disabilities of women, Sri Kamala- 
devi made a. forceful speech and said that the laws of every country reflected the 
constitution of society. No laws were created by a sheer accident. Progress did 
not depend upon the period when the laws were drafted. Some of the v«y 
old laws could be extremely liberal, while some latest enactments could be 
reactionary. She 'emphasised that they should have a clear idea of what 
changes were needed in the constitution of society. She instanced the 
case of Turkey, where radical transformation had taken place in society, 
because Mustafa Kemal struck at the very root of social inequality by entirely 
changing the old order of things. Mere changes in the statute book would not do 
but social outlook must also change in order to make the enactments effective. 
Before the new Fascist State came in Germany, its women were enjoying certain 
privileges won by hard struggle, but that was all lost when radical change was 
brought in. The speaker appealed to public-spirited bodies and organisations for 
the formation of social centres and also for voluntary workers to come forward. 

Mrs. Zaffar Etcssain seconded, 

Mrs, Jairamdas Boulatram said that it was a fair scheme in which women 
especially should co-operate. They should not talk of cities but go to villages 
which formed ninety per cent of India. Ours was a starving country. The average 
income of an American was fifty times that of the average Indian, and of an 
Englishman twenty-five times. What the average Indian earned in a year was 
spent at one night’s attendance at a cinema in London. Concluding the speafcsr 
said that they should fight the demon of illiteracy and forces which were nnsym* 

S athetic. She lamented that women of cities were not acquainted with the 
istreM prevailing in the countryside. 

8ri Kamaladevi that if they wanted to take the question of cottage 

induBtries in India, it was impossible to isolate any one particular item in ™ 
economic life from the rest of rural economic life. If they wanted villages to 
benefit they would take the entire question of rural uplift ment. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Moving the resolution on Parental Co-operation in education, Mts. Potto, a 
M^lem lady, said women were taking precious little care of the education of 
dnildreu and were leaving matters entirely in the hands of teachers who beat them 
smff maltreated them. Mrs, (Jousins said that women whofdid home work had die 
to demand economic privileges and instanced the case of Japan and Americt 
wtom ^exe was complete co-operation between teachers and parents the lack of 
duumoteiued toe edueatioa in ibdia^ 
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Debating SoaETiES 

The CSoafarence next pisied a resslati^a nrj^foa: tha necessity of formation of 
debating fiocieti^B to serve as trainin'^ ^roand for stimniatin^ diseassion of matters 
of pablic interest and exore^sioa nf thon^jht: and speech* 

JRajkumari Amrit ICrjr, m )7CT of this res^iurion, said that women hare no 
Opi;mrtunity of public sp-^aSciTi;; and th^r‘*fore it was necessary not only for debating 
societies for women aione, but mixed dibatinc B:reiet;i;8 also. 

Mrs, Cork€tt A/ihhj sispportir.^i the siid that from the smallest group to 

the biggest jrathering women :nu'<t cal ivat^i the habit Rpeaking. This practice was 
essential if they wniilfd to carry out th»'ir right^i and Ttspoosibintica. She also 
stressed the nt«5 f;r dis nplinb and learaina i>roper procedure which was the same 
whether at a tiny ‘^'^r at a b';z gathtrias* Some of them might be chosen 

to represent Indii in ibe L ague cf Naions and if they were acquainted with the 
procraure it would be helpful" 

By way of advice, Mrs. Ashby Ba*d that if any Bp:?aker wanted 'to speak for an hour, 
she must pri?pirtf for 3ve m ijutis but if she wanted to speak far five minutes, she 
must prepare for an hour. She also advised womfrn to take pains for collecting in- 
formation, conducting research and net fight shy cf blue books and Government 
publicatTons. 

The resolution was carried* 

The Conference adoptjd a rcsclation oa the passing away of the Dowager 
Maharani of Mysore, 1 = ^ 


Village Industeibs AssoaATioN 

Eiijkumri Amrii Kanr, moving the resolution on Village Industries Association, 
made an fcioqutnt spwch saying that in that resolution they had the erysialiiaatioa 
of all the resitlutions which they had been nrgiog for the last nine years. They 
should place village reconstraeuen work in the fore-front of their programme, Shi 
knew some of the roiistitnenoi 's had tried to do work in the villages but the 
attempt had been spasmodic aad tby were not able to give concentrated thnnghfc 
to the problem in village^. Now in xhi greater interests of India, the Village 
Industries Association had been formed and it was a non-political organisation 
formed entirely futhe eeonoinia hygiene and moral uplift of the villages. It was 
a great opportunity for the Conference to identify itself with the work that would 
be in progress in India shortly. The main objeA of the Association was to make 
villages B-lf-supporting. ^ 

Mrs, Feroroii73 sa'd it was not in human nature to give rights to women. They 
had to wrest every ^ inch. They should raise the revolt and fight for themselves, 
^Ifilam says Paradi*te lies under the feet of women, but how can the women of 
the present create Heaven when they were suffering from too many disab lities ?' 

Mrs. Cbusina emphasised that women must have some part in property, and a 
proper share of whatever money came into the possession of the femily must be 
roidered to women. 

Mrs, Chatur Singh said that men merely called women **Ranr' and ^^Light of 
th«r eyes'' but conferred no rights in practice. The speaker added that mau-made 
laws should be shattered. 

Women and Congress 

A chide to Congress for not having backed up women candidates in the Assembly 
elections and even for hye-tlcctions was administered by Mrs, Margaret Cousim 
at a l^gely attended public meeting at Earaehi; Dr, Choitranif President, Sind Pro- 
uucial Congress Committi?e, prtsiding. Women were pressed and persuaded Into jails. 
Congress must equally press them into Legislatures and thus show honour to 
women who made equal sacrifices with men. 

Mrs, Kamaladevt said that freedom for India could only mean complete inde- 
pendence bv transfer of power from classes to masses. This was not possible so 
long as^ leadership remained in the hands of the upp^^r middle classes, for they had 
vesM interests whi^h were inextricably mixed up with British Imperialism. 

Mr^ Aruna Asaf Ali made an appeal for unity within the Congress ranks and 
8t<m all hair-spUtting argument-i, Sne opined 5i was possible to achieve unity in 
India not only through political pacts but by healthy social and cultural contacts. 
She Mded if they could not conquer this obstacle in the way of their goal they 
aould iiot overeome the greater obstacles facing them, 
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Fourth Day— Karachi — 2nd. January 1935 

A vehement protest against the tyranny perpetrated on Baluchi 'women through such 
customs as Bhajai (giving away the wife of a deceased person to his heirs), Khoon 
Veha (taking away by force sisters and daughters of a murderer by aggrieved party), 

Ta Badulla (interchange of children in marriage, even before they were born)”, 
were voiced to-day in the Conference. 

Mrs. Hamid Ali^ moving the resolution'^ on the subject, gave a graphic picture 
of the appalling social conoition and demanded that all impediments in the way of 
social workers and education be removed. 

Mrs. Amf Ali said that century-old customs required eradication. There was s 
great restraint on the freedom of speech even on Maulavies, so that their grievances 
could not be ventilated openly. Not only should the resolution be passed, 
bnt demands should be made of Government to remove the restrictions barring 
social progress. 

Sri Kamaladevi said that the resolution before them was a pious one and did 
not take into account real conditions in that province. No reforming movement 
had been possible there because the authorities did not show any enthusiasm but 
antagonism. Newspapers had been prohibited and entry of outside papers restricted. 

In a population of ten lakhs, there were only three high schools and 100 primary 
schools. The speaker emphasised the necessity of creating public opinion on the 
border districts, 

Women in Mdstes 

A full-dress debate ensued on the resolution protesting against -the horrible 
condition of women in mines and urging measures for eradicating their lot. The 
Conference, while urging the betterment of their lot such as greater facilities for 
recreation, resolved that a compulsory system of insurance for women working in 
mines should be instituted to which men and women should contribute payment 
of premium. 

Miss. Copeland, speaking in Urdu, dwelt on the cheerless surroundings of those 
working in mines. More joy and entertainment, she said, should -be brought into 
their lives by the introduction of magic lanterns, cinemas, etc. The speaker asked, 
••How many Indian women who went to London knew the condition of their sisters 
in mines V 

Miss Vingaie and Mrs* Cousins also spoke, the latter urging soma women to go 
and settle down in these areas. Mrs. Cousins observed : '‘Here is a kingdom for 
some woman to become a queen over.’^ 

Mrs, Boy, mover of the resolution, made an elaborate speech touching all the 
aspects of the problem. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Another resolution urging enforcement of the Sarda Act was moved from the 
chair, Mrs, Naidu temporarily occupying the chair at this stage, 

Mrs. Hamid Ali, explaining the implications, observed that the initiative should 
be taken by the Government to bring to book those who violated the Act.'* 

^ Bani Bajwade said those who escaped into French territories and Native States 
with a view to evading the provisions should also be punished. 

Abduchon oe Women 

Another interesting resolution passed by the Conference dealt with the abduction 
of women and children of which Miss Shepherd moved an amendment. The draft 
resolution, she said, was not complete and constructive. She emphasised the need 
for moral education. She traced the history of this cruel iniquity in India and 
referred to the League of Nations’ effort to wipe it out. Outlining the plans to get 
this scandal removed, she urged for re^onal conferences, 

Mrs* Sen observed that the problem was not only Indian but universal. In the 
W®t they were fighting against the crime tooth ana nail and referred to the League’s 
efforts to eradicate the evil. The speaker continued : Abductions took place mainly 

animal passion of the general public who want to pay for it* 
Forc^ly abducted women "when they come back were ostracised by society and mal- 
treated. In the Punjab and Bengal abduction was on the increase but thanks to 
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jphysical cuHnre imparted to gitli, such os playing lathi and fencing, thw kneir how 
to protect them selves, 

declared that the problem was particularly acute ia Baluchistan 

Kathiawar attcnlicu of the Conference to the state of affisurs in 
The resolution was ultimately adopted. 

In another resolution, the Conference expressed its profound indigrnsfion and 
dssappomtment at the omission of the ri^rht of franchise cf women candidates for 

AjSier^MerwaL^^^*^ Bengal, Assam, X. W. F. Province, Delhi and 


ISTAMBtL COXFESEKCE 


Conference unanimously resolved to send Indian 
4 attend the All-\\ omen's Suffrape Alliance Conference at Istambul in 

Apra xviJo. oiice the All-India Women’s Conference was not an affiliated body 

^ fraternal delegates but this impediment was overcome by the 
CoEferecce resolving to get themselves affiliated. 


Mrs. Hanaiii Ali, 
fTamaiuddm, Mrs. S 
but the final choice 
then concluded. 


Bajwade, Mrs^ Naidu, Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji, Miss 
. >». Roy and Sri Kamaladevi were suegested for the delegation, 
was left to the Committee of the Goaference- The Conference 


Dr. Maude Royden, on behalf of Mrs. Corbett Ashby, thanked the Conference 
lor enafaiiDg them to nnderetand something of their desires and aspirations though 
prob*em had been a handicap. They had learnt not only about women 

J^ani J^ajfrade thanked the disiinguiabed visitors from England for gracing the 
^c^icn with their presence. While deeply appreciating the love and sympathy of 
prothers aim sisters across the Sfias for ludia, she said that the economic condi- 
tions of India were such that Indians could not wait for such STmpathies being 
transiateu into action and their impatience bhouid not be mistaken for no&tility. 

for's^w^^Shi^^’ President, Mrs. Rastomji Faridcoc]:, made a passionate appeal 



The European Polity 

THE MADRAS EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION 

AddreBBiDg a Heetiqg of the European Association held in Madras on the 17t&, 
September 1934 Mr, F, JB, James emphasised the fact that -the European community 
was united on the question of the safeguards necessary in the event of the transfer 
of Law and Order to responsible Ministers. 

And ’ endeavour, he said, had recently been made both in Madras and in 
Bombay to create the impression that the community was divided on this point. 
That was not the case. The Memorandum submitted by the European Association 
to the Joint Select Committee^ the evidence given by the witnesses and the subse- 
quent communication sent on the 28th August 1933 summarising the positioDj 
were clear and unmistakable. In the view of the Association the only satisfactory 
means of safeguarding the effectiveness of the Police to deal with terrorism and 
similar movements was the reservation of the Intelligence or Special Branches deal- 
ing with terrorist and other subversive movements to the Governor-General in his 
discretion. Europeans in Bengal felt specially strongly on this matter and they had 
behind them the support of the European community throughout India. Iheir 
attitude to the recommendations of the Joint Committee in regard to the Police 
would depend upon the adequacy of the safeguards fproposed. The European Asso- 
ciation did not claim the last word in wisdom upon the subject. It might be that 
the Joint Select Committee would recommend safeguards which were not (mite the 
same as those proposed by the European Association. If, although different, 
they were found on examination to be as effective as those recommended by the 
Europeans in India, they should be accepted. If, however, they were found to be 
weaker than those recommended by the European witnesses, then the whole attitude 
of the community towards transfer of Law and Order would have to be very 
carefully examined. Safeguards were not designed for placid circumstances. They 
were intended to be designed to meet the stress of the most unfavourable and 
difficult circumstances, such, for example, as pertain in Bengal. This had always 
been the view of the Europeans in those provinces where conditions were much 
more_ satisfactory than in Bengal and was utterly unjust to suggest that the com- 
munity did not support their brethren in Benal where conditions were bound to 
increase apprehension and strengthen the demand for watertight safeguards. 

Assembly's Eecobd op Work 

Turning to the Assembly which had closed lits session, Mr. James spoke of its 
varied and constructive work. The passage of the Iron and Steel Bill had provided 
an opportunity^ of demonstrating the value of co-operation between Indian and 
European parties in the interests of India. European Group in the Assembly had 
taken a prominent part in the discussion of that Bill, a part which had won the 
commendation of the other Indian parties. They had forced Government to relin- 
quish their plan of abandoning the revenue duties on strncturals. They had 
extracted from Government a clear and irrevocable statement as to the temporary 
nature of the excise duty on steel ingots. They had safeguarded the position of the 
smaller branches of the industry ; and they had generally strengthened the measure 
of protection for another period of seven years to the iron and steel industry in this 
country. 

Borne comment had been aroused by Sir Leslie Hudson’s statement during the 
debate that Imperial preference as generally understood was dead. This statement 
was made when showing the difference between a system of differential duties and a 
system of Imperial preference. The former were imposed in the interest of lD(iia ; 
the latter was a scheme in the interests of the Empire. Imperial preference had given 
way to the Ottawa method which was the conclusion of treaties between Empire 
countries giving reciprocal tariff advantages on the basis of hard bargains. It was a 
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Wally iavourabld Agreements with rather s^oantries cat^ida the Empire. Tbsy 
snowed the way however to a redaction of tarlif ba«ei apon ths iutyrdependense 
of the uaits of the Empire. H the same system were followed Ovi an international 
scale world trade won id very soon revive, 

Mr, James referrc’d to two irap"irtar3t whi'h w'^re part of rrenrral Ue- 

wrm pro^rramrae *^by means of which Ind*a won:d ariin the nl+imate stitus of a 
Dominion'*. By tb*» Indian Xivy Bill the Marine was promoted to the 

status of a Xavy and Indian othciTS were to hoi . naval comm?*ssjoriS under an Act 
of the Indian Lepelature. The Indian Army Bill not only arave the new Indian 
^ficer j3;raduatiu^ from DLhra Dan a poajiion equal to that of any British ot 
Domhion 033cer bnt it also induced the Army Councli to amend the regula- 

tions so that the Indian ofdcial might actually have powtx cf command where 
circumstances allowed over BriMsh tn>,>p serving with his own, Mr. James asserted 
that there was not any other Power in the world whieh would sanction such au 

hat 
deal 

, experience It wo aiu have 
b^n settled in a very short time. Politicians and liwycrs with little know- 
leap of army affairs dominated the Assembly and in the "case of the Indian Army 
J^ll newiy threw it out. It was not aurprisieg therefore that the Commandcr-in- 
Chief should show some irritation with those tactics. 

BrSBES CONTEOL 




Assembly and isaid that the step which had been taken togaher with the aabdifiea- 
tion which he had secured in that Bill were unanim.ms!y endorsed at the Planters 
meeting in Coonoor. ‘‘The Madras Mail*' continued to misunderstand the matter. 
The position was that the case for a revision of the quota would be placed before 
the International CommiUee by the non-oiSeial representative of the Government of 
India. That ease would be supported by the Governments of Travancore, Cochin, 
the Rubber Licensing Committee and the United Planters* Association of Southern 
India He believed that the International Committee would not be uareasocafale 
and that^ other producing countries particularly iu the Empire might be willing to 
make adjustments in regard to a quota in favour of South India La order to streng- 
then the spirit of internationai co-operation which was so essential to the carrying 
out of a rubber restriction scheme. He emphasised the fact that any break-down 
in the scheme either partial or whole would damage India's interest most 

In connection with the approaching elections, Mr. James observed that the 
Congress stood for a policy of repudiation of the While Paper with all its attendant 
circumstanceB. He referred to the elect-on campaign of ^ir R. JSl Shanmukham 
Chetty and Mr. Bamaswamy Mudaliar. Sir K. Shanmukham Chetty was a 
Nationalist who had followed the course of constructive criticism. As the President 
of the Assembly he bad been outstanding by reason of hia independence of judg- 
ment and impartiality of ruling. Mr. Bamaswamy Mudaliar was also a Nationalist 
who believed in constructive co-operation when that was in the interest of India. 
These gentlemen were being opposed in their elections by the Congress which stood 
for non-co-operation in constitutional matters for breaking up the policy of Indo- 
Brittsh co-operation in recent years in economic afairs, and for a policy of economic 
and political isolation and racial domination which would be disastrous to India. 
If the Congress secured a clear majority in the As^mbly the consequence upon the 
prospects of Reforms and upon the political situation in England would be serioita. 
A Congress majority would mean the rejection of the White Paper and therefore of 
the Joint Svlect Committee Report, a gesture which would be seized upon with avi- 
dity by the diehard community in England. It would also mean a reversal of the 
Ottawa method with attendant dislocation and uncertainty to India's trade, and a 
policy frankly antago^ istic to the coatinuance of British interests in India* He 
hoped that in Madras, at any rate, the issue would bo made perfecUy clear so that 
the ^tors would know their choke. 
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He prophesied a fair future for Madras under the Eefqrms and emphasised the 
paramount need for effective organisation and constant vigilance on the part of the 
European community. They would have to depend entirely upon their own resour- 
ces, in the politics of the future and that was why such care was being taken to 
evolve a political organisation which would secure to them both the defence and the 
representation of their interests and a constructive force which would be open to co- 
operation with other constructive forces in the country. 

THE ST, ANDREW’S DAY DINNER 

Eis Excellency Sir John Woodhead, Acting-Governor of Bengal in the course of 
his speech at the St, Andrew’s Day Dinner held in Calcutta on the 30ih. November 
1934, said 

I do not propose to enlarge this field to-night by taking about proposals for Consti- 
tutional Reform. The report of the Joint Select Committee, which was set up by both 
Houses of Parliament to consider, in consultation with representatives from India, 
the proposals of His Majesty’s Government for an Indian Constitution, was 
published just over a week ago. The recommendations of that Committee are now 
before Parliament and it would be improper for me at this stage, before they have 
been considered by Parliament, to discuss them. Like you, Mr. Chairman, I also 
am a cautious man and though my reason is not the same as yours, I too have 
decided that to-night no kind of horse shall drag from me an expression of opinion 
on the proposals of the Report, They are the result at discussions and enqiiines 
which have been going on for the last seven years ever since the Simon Commission 
came to India. The final discussions will take place in Parliament within the next 
few months. It is impossible to evolve a constitution which will meet with universal 
approval and so I will only express the hope that when the financial discussion is 
over, all those who desire to see India progress steadily towards responsible Govern- 
ment will put their shoulders to the wheel and do their best to ensure that the 
great constitutional change proceeds smoothly along the lines laid down by Parlia- 
ment In the meantime— and I say this with all solemnity— a heavy responsibility 
will lie on anyone, either in this country or in the United Kingdom, who advocates 
a sterile policy of rejection without suggesting any constructive alternative. Such a 
policy, if effected, could only have the effect of putting back the clock for many 
years, 

^ As regaxds our purely domestic problems I shall have time to deal briefly only 
with the two^ most important, namely terrorism aod the economic situation, and it 
IS a happy sign that in the last twelve months two committees, one entirely non- 
ofiBcial and the other largely so, have been formed to co-operate and work with the 
Government towards the solution of both of them. 

^ Although since last November the Province has been saved, only as if by a 
mmcle, from the dreadful tragedy of a murdered Governor, I am able to say 
without hesitation that to-day the position in regard to terrorism shows a marked 
improvement on what it was a year ago. The lack of success by the terrorists, the 
successes of the police in unearthing terrorist conspiracies and bringing terrorists 
to justice, the large mass of information now available in many districts, though 
as yet by no means in all, and the considerable finds of arms and explosives all 
^mt their own moraL^ The steady and continuous pressure exerted during the 
last four years is proving successful. But do not misunderstand me, that does not 
mean that the pressure can be relaxed. It must be maintained till the terrorist 
movment has been brought completely under control. 

u time ago Government was left to fight this evil practically single- 

nanded. This was the first phase of the fight and I take this opportunity of paying 
m u^tmted tribute to the devotion to duty displayed by all officers of the Crown, 
both European and Indian, during a period not only of great strain but also of 
gmt d^ger. I shotild like also, on bdbalf of the Civil power, to pay a similar 
^rate to the jmhtary for the great assistance they have rendered. Their relations 
5k j ^ro^tncial Government and the public have been such as to add to 
ute already hi^ repute of the Army in India and it may be of reassurance to those 
ww coBSider that thew continued presence is essential to know that they will not 
ne Witbtown without the consent of the Government of Bengal, 

historians will probably say that the attempt on the life of Sit 
#01111 Andeison was the turning-point in . the sorry history of the shameful terrorist 
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m 9 vement. From the moment when the staggering news of the wicked and deter- 
mined attempt to kill Sir John became known, the tide of public opinion definitely 
began to flow against the terrorist and will, I trust, never ebb. 

The great anti-Terrorist Conference in the Town Hall last September, attended 
by_ persons from all over the Province, was proof of a remarkable change in public 
opinion. It is no over-statement to say that a year or two ago such a meeting 
would have been unthinkable. But that meeting is not the only sign of a notable 
change in public opinion. In many of the districts where terrorism is active, non- 
official organisations are at work helping in the fight and so we have at last embar- 
ked on the second phase in the struggle without reaching which success was 
imposible, namely, Government working with the aid of a vigorous public opinion. 
I take this opportunity of publicly thanking those who had the courage and 
strength of mind^ to call and organise the anti-Terrorist Conference and all those, 
ncluding many journalists, who are taking part in the anti-Terrorist campaign and 
to say that Government whole-heartedly welcomes their co-operation and in future 
will co-operate the fullest extent possible with them. 

The third and final phase of the campaign will be when every house in Bengal is 
closed to the terrorist, when every finger is pointed at him in scorn and every eye 
looks on him with loathing so that for very shame he mends his ways and turns 
his energies to constructive work for his country’s good instead of into channels 
which can only lead into destruction. 

To turn to the economic situation I will first deal with that aspect of it which 
has 'a bearing on terrorism— the problem of middle-class unemployment. Though 
opinions may differ as to the extent of the connection between unemployment 
among the educated classes and terrorism, many people are convinced that the 
^oom which the fear of unemployment casts even the economic outlook of the 
Hindu middle-class is one of the causes which has rendered the general atmosphere 
so favourable to the spread of terrorist doctrines. 

. always (hfficult to break away from tradition but there are signs of change, 

indications that Bhadralog to run away from clerical employment. One indication of 
tni8_ change is the number of middle-class young men who have seized the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Government ^ Demonstration Parties to receive a training in 
various handicrafts, such as the making of umbrellas, boots and shoes and soap, as 
well as weaving and brass and bell metal work. 

To-night, in this room, there are many employers and I wish to appeal to them 

to see what they can do to assist the Bhadralog young men of Bengal to enter new 
trades and callings. 

general economic sphere the world is recovering sloTvIy from a 
trade d^ression which has lasted for nearly 5 years. Kailway earnings are generally 
a good barometer of trade conditions and the increase in railway receipts of nearly 
Bs, 3 crores up to ^ the beginning of this month compared with figures for the 

period last year, which in their turn were 88 lakhs better than in 
lyoii indicate that India is sharing in that recovery. In Bengal the price of rice 
has shown a welcome upward trend during the last few months. 

A year ago to-night Sir John Anderson announced the decision to set up a 
Board of Economic Enquiry in order to facilitate co-operation between Government 
and outside opinion in the solving of economic problems. Government have just 
received a report frona the Board together with a draft Bill for debt conciliation 
wuica will be examined by Government as quickly as possible. 

Chairman ’« Address 

Proposing the toast of ‘The Viceroy and the land We live in”, Mr, J. A 
McKerrow, Chairman of the St. Andrews’ Day dinner congratulated the Governor 
Sir J'ohn Anderson, upon his escape **from the hands of cowardly assassins” 
adding : ‘T have no feelings of pity for a gang of plotters, who, by guile, destroy 
morals and then mortal bodies. So long as these gangs can find a safe asylum 
m Bengal, it is diflBcult for plain citizens or men who believe in ordered govern- 
ment better than chaos to understand how local public opinion which tolerates 
them in its midst can be trusted to take charge of Government.” 

“None of us will get all we want under the new legislation” added Mr Me 
JCerrow. I would remind you why our Parliament was united with the English 

47 
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one. We were very far from getting all we wanted— so were the English. But 
will any of you venture at this time in history to say that our union was a 
mistake Mr. McKerrow concluded with an appeal for belief in the union of the 

Empire and envisaged a time when there would be a Senior Council of the 
Empire, wherein representatives of all units would sit together and legislate for the 
Empire as a unity. 


The Calcutta European Association Dinner 


A large and distinguished assemblage listened to a most important speech made 
by His Excellency the Viceroy at a dinner given by the European Association in 
Calcutta on the 19th. December 1934. 

Giving expression to the considered views of the Council of the European 
Association on the J. P. C. Eeporfc, Mr, W. W. K. Page, President, said: ‘‘Though 
we must in certain matters again insist on our representation we accept and will 
support the Report as a whole. We recognise with admiration that it is a docu- 
ment which will have supreme historical importance in the history of India ; that 
it is a document worthy of the distinguished men who have signed it. And where 
we cannot accept its recommendations, we rely for justification of our dissent not 
on mere self-interest but on the essentials of security and justice.” 

Dealing with specific recommendations of the Report, Mr. Page referred to the 
safeguarding of the interests of British professional men and said he had nothing 
to say in approval of the recommendations. 

As regards Law and Order, Mr. Page said that it was the greatest satisfaction 
to them that their arguments had been accepted and their representations had been 
eflfective. He stressed effective central control of the Intelligence and Special 
Branches of the Police as essential. “In my view”, he said, '‘the danger to the 
security of the State in India in future and in the near future lies more in Com- 
munism than in terrorism, more in subversive movements extending beyond the 
boundaries of any one province than in movements manifestations of which like 
those of terrorism, have hitherto appeared in the main in any province alone. I 
would, therefore, wish to see explicit powers placed in the hands of the Viceroy 
not only to control provincial policy and action but also — though this is a matter 
touching control of police as a whole, control to co-ordinate physical co-operation 
throughout British India of provincial police forces.” 

Mr. Page also dealt at length with recomnoendations regarding High Courts, 
Btressing the necessity for ensuring that courts in India in future be freed from 
the administrative control of Provincial Governments, 


Viceroy ’s Speech 

The following is the text of His Excellency the Viceroy^s speech : — 

necessary to say that it is a very real pleasure to my wife and 
myself to find ourselves enjoying once again the hospitality of the members of the 
Li^opean Aasociation, an organisation which had been in existence for many years 
and whose principal duty and purpose is to guard and secure the varied interests 
and activities of many of my fellow-countrymen who are chiefly engaged in trade 
and business m all parts of India. I gratefully thank you for the warmth of your 
to-night and particularly thank you. Sir, for the delightful and most 

proposed the health of my wife and myself for 
acceptance of this distinguished company. 

Circumstances, on an occasion of this kind, I should not 
? serious character, but the atmosphere is so 
members of this Association are so keenly 
that I venture to ask you to allow me to detain 
nf Order that I may place before you my views on the 

Indian Constitutionar Refoms, which has 
vecv which is the result of the earnest deliberations of a 

TBcy guished body, of my countrymen, with wide experience of public lifei 
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many of them with practical knowledge of administiation in India, but before 
doing so let me express my gratitude to you, Sir, for having so very frankly put 
before us to-night the general views of your Association on the report. I was very 
glad to hear your statement that, to use your own words, the scheme embodied in 
the Report is satisfactory, that the recommendations of the Report form a reason- 
able basis on which to frame the Act which will give to India her new constitution, 
a constitution which will achieve a notable step towards the ultimate goal which is 
envisaged in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, Responsible Government of British 
India as an integral part of the British Empire. This, I assure you, is a most 
heartening and encouraging statement to the Government of India and to His 
Majesty’s Government at Home. You were equally frank in telling us that you 
were still very critical of the Report on certain matters which you have referred to 
and that you proposed at the proper time to press your views before Parliament, 
which of course you are perfectly justified in doing. I am sure you would agree 
that this is not the time or place for me to follow you in a discussion on the 
points you have raised, for it might lead to, I am sure, a very friendly but at the 
sarne time a somewhat lengthy exchange of views which might have found rather 
tedious by this distinguished company. No, Sir, my remarks to-night will refer 
, little to the details, for I wish to express my general views on the main proposals 
that the Report contains and how I consider they will affect all classes and condi- 
tions of people who live and work in this country. 

^‘We are approaching, I hope, the end of the prolonged discussions on the future 
government of India and although much work still remains to be done, His Majesty’s 
Government are determined to do all that is in their power to ensure that there 
will be no undue delay in passing into law the Bill which will shortly be laid 
before the House of Commons, while I and my Government out here in India will 
push on with all the measures which are necessary preliminaries to the inaugura- 
tion of the new constitution. A Bill of this magnitude and importance must 
necessarily be subject to most careful and detailed consideration by Parliament and 
it is a matter of the greatest satisfaction that as the result of the recent debates in 
both Houses, a large majority of members accepted the advice of these British 
statesmen, who, after the closest consultation with representatives of public opinion 
in this country, have embodied their conclusions in that historical document, the 
Report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Extreme Views 

As is inevitable in all political controversies, extreme views have been expressed. 
On the one hand we have in India those who, paying little attention to history, 
appear at times to be oblivious of the fact that it is, as a result of co-operation bet- 
ween Britain and India, that India has arisen to the position which she now enjoys. 
They have advocated a severance with the past and have adopted the policy of 
complete independence. In pursuit of that policy they have at times followed the 
most unconstitutional methods, but the methods of boycott, non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience have now been given up, I trust finally, and I welcome the return 
to the Central Legislature of the ^ representatives of the Congress Party, who have 
been successful at the recent election, for, closer association with the Government 
and with its problems and difficulties will, I hope, make them realise that all of us, 
whatever our political views or whatever our position, are equally eager for the 
advancement of this great country to its promised goal. 

At the other extreme there are those who, while not advocating any repudiation of 
the ideal set out in 1919 of the progressive realisation of Responsible Government 
in British India as an integral part of the Empire, are apprehensive that progress is 
too rapid and that the advancement which is now proposed will not result in the 
good government of the country nor conduce to the strength and prosperity of the 
Empire. Those who hold these views seem to have their eyes too much focussed 
on the past and to overlook the developments of the last quarter of a century and 
the growth during that period of a great spirit of nationalism in India. 

Between these two extreme views it is my confident belief that a large majority 
of public opinion, both in this country and in my own, while for different reasons 
they may not agree with these proposals in their entirety, are ready to support 
them in the belief that they are a fair, just and well-balanced effort to deal with the 
manifold difficulties and intricate questions that constitutional reforms in India 
necessarily involve. 
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Fedbeation 

Many of you have no doubt studied the Report with care or at least the 
admirable introduction to the detailed proposals which sums up the problem and 
gives concisely the reasons underlying the recommendations. You will have seen 
that the Committee have steered the middle course. They have recognised the 
danger both of rashness and overcaution and in the constitution which they have 
recommended have propounded a scheme of evolutionary constitutional develop- 
ment, a scheme designed both to work successfully in India as it is to-day and 
to contain in itself the seeds of further growth. With this object iu view they 
have stressed the need for flexibility so that opportunity may be afforded for a 
natural process of evolution with a minimum of alteration of the constitutional 
frame work. It willi I think, be agreed that the constitutional framework is 
sound. From these proposals will be framed a measure which, for the first time, 
contains complete Autonomy in the Provinces, and a very large extension of the 
franchise, both male and female, to what we have hitherto, and in the Centre, too, 
the administration under the Governor-General will become largely autonomous 
which, to my mind, is one of the most important proposals of them all, for, 
speaking with some experience, I have long been convinced that the present system 
of having a non-official majority with an irremovable executive is a temptation to 
that majority to be apt to be irresponsible in their actions in the Legislative 
Assembly and is the worst possible training iu Parliamentary life. Yes, and they 
contain for the first time the great purpose of producing an All-India Federation, 
the possibility of which was brought about by the fine gesture made by the 
representatives of the Princes at the first Round Table Conference, an ideal which 
many of ns have had for some years in our minds and which we now trust may 
come to fruition, 

And here, Sir, I should like to say a very few words with regard to the Princes, 
more particularly so, because efforts have been made on more than one occasion 
recently to misrepresent my attitude and to accuse me and my political officers of 
endeavouring to coerce, bribe and intimidate the Princes into joining the Federa- 
tion. I deny that flatly and absolutely and furthermore I am certain that every 
Prince in India will endorse what I say. My attitude has been and will continue 
to be that I have advised those Princes who ^ have sought my advice to enter into 
the great federal scheme provided that their legitimate aspirations are met by the 
provisions of the Bill, for, -I honestly and sincerely believe, that their entry will be 
not only to their own advantage, but for the benefit of India as a whole. Advice 
however, is not coercion or intimidation and whereas no pressure has been brought 
’in the past^ so will no pressure be brought in the future either by myself or by 
the officers of my Political Department to coerce or intimidate the Princes with 
regard to the important decision which they must shortly take but I trust and 
hope that when the bill is laid on the table of the House of Commons they will 
find that their position will be adequately safeguarded and that they will therefore 
stand by the promises and assurances given by their representatives at the first 
Round Table Conference to be a willing partner in an All-India Federation. 

Law and Ordee 

“There is one point of detail however to which I feel I must refer to-night. 
You, members of the European Association in Bengal have naturally been specially 
interested in the problem of law and order and in the provisions that have been 
made for dealing with the menace of terrorism, which unfortunately still overhangs 
this Presidency. I trust you are satisfied with the proposals put forward by the 
Committee. After a full consideration of the problem in all its aspects and of the 
opinion and suggestions which your representatives and others have put forward, 
they have introduced further safeguards and their report has been criticised on 
this ground, but I sincerely hope that necessity for using these safeguards will not 
aris& There are already most reassuring signs that public opinion in Bengal is 
setting against the terrorist movement and I trust that the first Ministers in this 
Presidency will shoulder the responsibility which is put upon them and, with 
the full support of the services of the Crown, will deal with this problem as 
efficiently as it has been dealt with by the present Government of Bengal, but 
should my optimism be misplaced, should conditions be such as to render the use of 
saf^ards inevitable, you may rest assured that they will be brought into 
wfect and that nothing will be done which will cause conditions in Bengal to 
aetoxoriter 
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The provision of safeguards has evoked more criticism than any other 
part of the constitutional proposals and even though the Committee have given 
what, to my mind, are most coDvinciog arguments in support of these proposals, 
they are often misrepresented and many critics tend to overlook that important 
passage in the Report in which the Committee point out that these safeguards are 
not only not inconsistent with some form of Responsible Government, but, in the 
present circumstances of India, it is no paradox to say that they are the necessary 
complement to any form of it, without which it could have little or no hope of 
Recess, but this does not mean that they will be in constant use. As the Governor- 
General of Canada, many powers were entrusted to me which I never had occasion 
^ ^ optimistic enough to hope that it will — there 

will be few occasions for using them in this country but still they are there in re- 
serve and if the need to bring them into effect should unfortunately arise they will 
be ready to hand and will be used not merely to prevent any crisis resulting in 
cnaos or anarchy but to prevent any deterioration of the administrative machine 
which would facilitate such a crisis. 


“An Immense Advance’ ' 

_ I have lived and worked for many years in India and can remember well the 
circumstances surrounding the discussions on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
Bcneme which took place nearly 17 years ago and can honestly say that, to my 
mind, toe proposals contained in the Report are an immense advance towards Res- 
ponsible Government on the provisions contained in that measure. 1 don’t think 
tnat anyone will doubt my sincerity of purpose. During all the years I have lived 
in tins country my constant effort has always been to move India forward until she 
acni^e her great desire to arrive at a complete position of equal partnership within 

<^rown, for, I have always held 

tnat tbe nationals of any country are fully justified in claiming that they should 

a^ the control of the administration of their own homeland as soon as they are 

responsibility, I would ask my Indian friends to re- 
member a fact that we all too often forget that there have been sudden revolution- 

administration in recent years in various countries, both in the 
^ast and the West, which have brought about conditions which cause grave anxiety 
and consequent economic depression among all countries in the world and that 
there is now more stability in the countries of the British Empire than can generally 
be tound elsewhere and with the recollection of these facts, I would ask them again 
^Jser to move steadily with our ultimate goal always in view rather 
Wan risk any disaster in our desire to move forward too fast, There are some, I 
well, who are anxious to throw off at once all outside control and wish to 
? position of independence without any delay. With some knowledge of 

entirely wrong and I am perfectly conMent 
opinion majority of all classes of our people would entirely endorse my 

LBbitish Connection with: India 

I have always felt very strongly that during the long 
British, have shared with Indians the great trusf 

elementF in thfi ‘w well-being of the various and diverse human 

“i® lo handover that responsibility until we 

5°’ indeed, our Indian fellow citizens are ready to take the full 
reasonahlfi administration of their country and I ask : Is that not a 

eni^nh^v °“®* ‘i® interests of every citizen in this 

over when first our two races became associated 

® condition of turmoil and unrest and may 1 
TT ® association has brought to India safety from foreign 

*®^g®’y Saved India from the horrors of plague and 
famine ? Have we not secured fair administration throughout the country and the 
development of transport by road, rail and air which has proved Vn immense 

people and which has opened up the possibility of ^ establishing many 
great commercial and industrial concerns, which have brought increasing prosueritv 
and employment in their train ? May I not claim too that this haf come about 
in the past years largely owing to the brains and expert knowledge of thousands 
countrymen who have for long years given, devoted service tef tSs Srv 
ring the best years of their lives and if this association has been of benefit to 
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India, has not a farther benefit been secured by the fact that she has become and 
is becoming an increasingly important partner in the destinies of a great Empire 
which is the most stable part of the civilised world at the present times ? 

When a report deals with a problem of the greatest magnitude, with a problem 
which has been under discussion for years and on which all shades of opinion have 
put forward their views, it must inevitably happen that there are many points of 
detail on which many of us do not sea eye to eye with the Committee, There is 
still opportunity for those who object to some of the proposals to press for modi- 
fication on points of detail, but we must take the Report as a whole and the ques- 
tion which we in India have to decide is what attitude should be adopted by those 
in this country who are anxious for its political advancement. 

Two Alternatives 

Two alternatives seem to me to present themselves, The first is to accept the 
Report as laying down broadly the right lines of advance, Provincial Autonomy, 
an All-India Federation, and a considerable measure of Responsibility at the Centre. 
The second alternative _ is a flat and sterile rejection of the scheme, an attitude 
which connotes continuing for an indefinite period under the existing constitution. 
We stand at the parting of the way. The process of legislation is about to com- 
mence. The question which India has to decide is which of these two courses is 
more likely to hold the cause of India’s freedom in Parliament. To my mind there 
can be but one answer and so I urge all those who are interested in reforms to 
work this Bill when it passes through Parliament. We may not get all we wish 
for. "We paay not feel satisfied with all its contents but I am certain that if we 
work it with sincerity and purpose we shall find that it is a great advance, a big 
step forward towards complete responsibility for Indians in India. 



The Landholders* Conferences 


THE AGRA ZAMINDARS’ CONFERENCE 

A conference of the zemindars of the province of Agra was held at Allahabad 
in the Harris Hall of the Agra Province Zamindars' Association, on the 5th. 
August 1934, to form a party of Zemindars, whose function will be to devise 
measures to safeguard the interests of the zemindar community in particular. 

The third conference of the zemindars of the Agra province held at Aligarh 
recently had decided to form such a party and to draw up a scheme of the pro- 
posed party and had appointed a sub-committee, which drew up the aims and 
objects of the party and drafted a tentative constitution. The conference held 
to-day was convened to confirm the decisions of the sub-committee. 

About 250 Zemindars were invited of whom over 150 were present. The invita- 
tions were not confined to the members of the Agra Province Zemindars' Associa- 
tion but many who were not members of the association were also invited, 

: Nawab of Chhatari^s Inaugural Speech 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Khan of Chhatari (who was the president 
of the third conference of the Agra Province Zemindars held recently at Aligarh 
and the chairman of the sub-committee of that conference appointed to draw up 
a scheme of the proposed party) inaugurated the conference. In the course of 
his inaugural speech the Nawab said that it was not ^intended to confine 
the membership of the party to the Zemindars only. As far as the question of 
improving the condition of the people of India was concerned the party's aim 
would be neither to lag behind nor go ahead of any other party. But the reason 
why a separate party was being formed was that the parliamentary system of 

f overnment was impossible unless there were various parties in the country, 
n England, for instance, there were the Labour, Liberal and other parties and at 
the same time it could not be said of any of them that they had not the interest 
of legitimate possessions. 

He, however, made it clear that one of the basic principles of the new party 
would be respect for the right of private propietorship. The party would try to 
devise means to solve the economic difiBculties without depriving persons of their 
legitimate possessions. 

So far as the question of the communal problem and of finding ways to im- 
prove the condition of the masses was concerned, their party wouloT be as keen to 
solve them as any other party. Except the Congress, which had in its folds mem- 
bers of all the communities, the proposed new party, the Nawab declared, would 
be the only other party, which would include members of the communities. It 
would not be a communal party and it would be the sincere endeavour of the 
party to solve the most ticklish communal question. 

In conclusion, the Nawab of Chhatari warned the conference that they should 
not work the party in such a manner as to give an impression to the public at 
large that its activities retarded or hindered the progress of the country. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan^ who was also the president of 
the Agra Province Zemindars' Association, was next voted to preside over the 
conference. 

•Nawab Sir Mtthammap Yusup 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf (Minister) supporting the proposal that Nawab 
Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan should preside said that if the zomindars 
wanted to lead a respectable life it was time now that they made an efibrt to or- 
ganize themselves. He urged they should unite and support at the coming elections 
only those candidates who agreed with their views and they should not say that 
because certain candidates set up by the Congress or any other party happened 
to be their close friends there they would vote for them and not for their party 
candidates. 
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Nawab of Bhikampur’s Presidential Address 


Nawah Sir Muhammad Muzammilullah Khan of Bhikampur then took the chair 
and in the course of a brief presidential speech appealed to the zemindars for unity. 
The present condition of the zemindars, he pointed out, was deplorable. If any 
zemindar was arrested for non-payment of revenue or was involved in a case, 
brother zemindars did not care in the least for him. 

The president also regretted to find that nobody had at present any sympathy 
. with the zemindars, nor even the newspapers, although zemindars belonged to a 
class, to whom mainly many public institutions owed their existence. He had, 
however, no complaint to make against anybody. The zamiodars themselves were 
' responsible for their present plight. In the past they were held in high esteem but 
now they had no voice even in the Councils. The president asserted that they 
should in future send such persons to the legislatures who would be zemindar 
hrat, anything else afterwards. 


Aims of National Agriculturist Party 


Major Banjit Singh next read to the conference the aims and objects of the 
party to be ealled the ‘National Agriculturist party, which has been finally discussed 
and passed at Naini Tal on June 17 last by the Aligarh conference sub-committee* 
The conference accorded its approval to the aims and objects, the president adding 
that these would form a sort of manifesto of the zemindar party and the zemindars 
would go to the Councils with those objects. They are as follows 

(a) To devise means for the peace, prosperity and good government of the 
country ; (b) to adopt all constitutional means in order to obtain self-government 
in India ; (c) to create healthy public opinion ; (d) to protect and advance by all 
constitutional means the interest of the people generally and of the agricultural 
population particularly in these provinces ; (e) to help and advance the political, 
social, educational and economic uplift of the province ; (f) to create better and 
friendly relations^ between the various classes and communities of the province ; 
Jg) to encourage industries of the country generally and cottage and agricultural 
industries particularly ; (h) to encourage the establishment of co-operative credit 
societies and land mortgage banks, and to take steps to reduce the heavy burden 
of taxation ; (i) to help and improve medical and public health facilities generally 
and in the rural areas particularly ; (j) to regulate exchange policy in the interest 
of the country ; (k) to reduce expenditure and effect substantial economy in every 
branch of the Government administration. 


After the conference had accepted the aims and objects laid down by the, com- 
mitt^ Pandit Raj Nath Kunzru, who had also been invited to the conference, 
sought permission to speak on the aims and objects. The president informed him 
that the wnference had already confirmed the aims and objects placed before it 
but Mr. Kunzru was allowed to speak. 

Kunzru began with the remark that they were forming a zemindars’ party 

locifity • 

Na.wah of Chhatari : It is not a zemindars’ party but of those who subscribe to 
our views. 


Mr. Kunzru i K party specially of the zemindars and of those who agreed with 
this new political party. ^ 

President: Do not say repeatedly ‘political’. It is an agriculturists’ party, 
u j continuing said that the new political party, as the Nawab of Chhatari 

had indicted, would be to devise means for the betterment of economic conditions, 

some political matters as was evident from the list of aims 
and objects. In the past most of the zemindars did not take part in politics but 
submitted to what the Government desired. 

President : We will now take part in politics. 

C^tinuing the speaker said that whether the political principles of the new 
guty were correct or not was a different matter but the formation of a party by 
zemindars at the present juncture has caused an impression that it was a party 

being formed to protect the zemindars’ interests and 
BO& for the benefit of the country. 

forming the party with both the objects, to protect our 
and also for the country’s benefit. 

^ object of the party was only to protect the zemin- 
daiw interests without regard to the interests of the people in general^ 1*1^® forma- 
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tion of such a party would bring destruction upon the zemindars. There were 
other political parties also and the zemindars could prove by working in conjunc- 
tion with them. that they wanted to improve their conditions and also of the people 
in general. He realised that there was in existence a political party which aid 
not respect the right of private property. Mahatma Gandhi had issued a statement 
clearing the position of the Congress in that respect. To the speaker Mahatma 
Gandhi^s statement on the subject did not appear to be satisfactory but Mr. Kunzru 
asserted, he did not consider any necessity of having a separate political party. The 
result 01 having a separate political party would be in the best .interests of the 
zemindars. 

Nawahzada Liaqat AH Khan, (deputy president of the Legislative Council) 
replying to Mr. Kunzru emphasized that the party which was being formed was 
not one of zemindars but of agriculturists who formed 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the province. Besides they had not closed the doors of the party member- 
ship to non-agriculturists for whoever agreed with the objects of this party could 
join it. He realized that besides the Congress, there existed other political parties 
but the object in forming a new and separate political party was to have a party 
which should be altogether free from communal warfare as it was not advisable 
to mix up communal matters with politics. So far as political ^matters were con- 
cerned there should be unity among all communities. It was true that such a 
party should have been formed in 1920 but if they failed to do so then, there was no 
reason why they should not wake up and form one now. Ho asserted that if 
the agriculturists dd not go with democracy they would suffer an irreparable loss. 
Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan thought the new party would be the best political party 
as it would embrace in its folds all communities and sections, rich and poor. 

Khan Bahadur Ohaidur Rehman Khan thought that Mr. Kunzru^s objection to 
the formation of a new political party was belated. Mr. Kunzru was present at 
the Aligarh Conference. He said that there had been no party which supported the 
interests of the zemindars and for that reason some of the zemindars had been 
looking to the Government for the protection of their rights. The position had 
undergone a change now and it was, therefore, necessary to have a separate party. 

Mr. Kunzru wanted to reply to the points raised in respect of his speech but 
the president did not allow him to speak again. 

It having been decided to form a party and the aims and objects of it having 
been confirmed, question arose as to what steps should be taken to carry on the 
work of the new party. No definite scheme appeared to have boon prepared before- 
hand for the consideration of the conference as Nawab Bir Muhammad Yusuf and 
some others suggested the formation of a provisional executive board while the 
president remarked that the board would not bo provisional. As there appeared to 
be some misunderstanding on the subject, the conference resolved, on the motion of 
the Raja of Tirwa to form a subjects committee of 19 members to draft proposals 
about the constitution of the party. The conference was adjourned at 1 p. m. for 
an hour to enable the subjects committee to frame proposals. 


Elections 

The Conference reassembled shortly after 2 p. m. and accepted the proposals 
of the subjects committees with regard to the consLitution of the party with 
slight modifications and elected office-bearers of the central board. The fellowinir 
IS the result of elections ^ 


a- Nawab Sir Muhammad Muzamm-lullah Khan ; vice presidents, Nawab 

.Nawab of Ohhatari, Raja of Padranna, -^Raja of Tomkohi, 
Ka]a of Badhawar, Maharajkumar of VizianaKram, Nawab of Baghpet, Sir Jawala 
Prasad Snvastava, Raja of Pilibhit and Raja or Eaters ; General Secretary, Oant. 
Baja Durga Narayan Singh of Tirwa ; /o>«f secretaries, Eai Bahadur Rai Indra 
mrain and Khan Bahadur Obaidur Rehman ; treaswer, Nawabzada Liaqat Ali 
Jiban ; ipnorary asststant secretary, Lala Harsraj Swamp, There will also be a 
paid assistant secretary, who will be appointed after the post is advertised 

The Conference wanted to have Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan ae one of the joint 
BMretaries but despite repeated appeals the Nawabzada declined to accent the 
office as he fdt that he would not be able to carry on the duties of a joins^ secre- 
tary to his satisfaction if there were two joint secretaries. The conference desired to 

wJ® honorary assistant secretary but the Major expressed 

fllB inability to accept the office, ' 

48 
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The above vyill be the office-bearers of the central board of the party. The mem- 
bers of the central board 'will be the representatives of the associations to be formed 
in every district as branches of the National Agriculturists’ party. Till the associa- 
tions are formed and representatives for the central body are selected by them the 
central board consist of those present at the conference and those who had been 
invited to the conference but were unable to attend it. The present central board 
will be dissolved when at least 25 districts have formed associations and sent re- 
presentatives. The districts have been given a year’s time for that work. 

There was a dispute at the subjects committee meeting on tlae question of the 
qualifications of persons entitled to join the party’s associations. Eventually it was 
agreed to throw open the membership of the district associations to those entitled 
to be enrolled as voters for the Legislative Council elections. The membership fee 
will be Ee. 5 annually. But there will be no separate fee for the membership of 
the central body, which would carry on its work by direct subscriptions and con- 
tributions from the district associations. There was a proposal that the fee for a tenant 
desiring to become a member of the association should be only 8 annas annually 
but the proposal was not pressed. ^ 

The conference also formed an executive committee of 72 members, two persons 
having been selected from each district. 


THE MADRAS LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The following is the report of the proceedings of an ordinary general body meeting 
of the Madras Landholders’ Association held in Madras on the 2nd. December 1934 
. with the Maharaja of VenJcatagiri, President in the chair. 

*^The Eeport of the Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Constitutional Ee- 
forms is now before us. You are aware that as members of the Association we are 
not directly concerned with the larger political issues raised by the Eeport, for 
Article 3 of the Association reads : “The Association shall avoid all political ques- 
tions except, such as immediately concern Zamindari interest.” But I cannot re- 
frain from expressing my opinion, with which I hope you all concur, that the 
Eeport contemplates a large measure of advance in the establishment of self-govern- 
ment in our land. I may at the same time express my earnest request to the Go- 
vernment both in England and India that they should do all that lies in their 
power to make the Eeforms that would emerge from the Parliament such as would 
satisfy the legitimate and reasonable aspirations of the country and such as would 
B^nre to India a status equal to that of the other members of the British Empire 
within a reasonable period. 

Eeport which immediately con- 
cern the landholders of this Province, I should give place of prominence to the re- 
commendation relating to our special representation. In paragraph l2l of the Ee- 
port, whilst recommending the retention of the representation at the present level 

request for an increased representation in the 
^ more than double the size of the present councils. 

A t^® re-opening of the Communal Award could be no 

m perpetuity of our claim if it is just and reasonable on 
Cominittee assigns no reasons why they regard 6 seats for the 
^ adequate representation. It is inadequate when 

tinna in of the Stake WO have in the country, our contribu- 

^J^® State and our value as a steadying element in the cons- 
aWniLi f^®®."^ad®quate w^u considered in comparison with special represen- 

if rtwpfnrp of «^ative importance, 

once again that our representation*^ should 
^ ^ proportion to the number of elected sects as it is 

Per^nenf is the recommendation regarding the 

‘'the Goverrinr Eeport the Committee recommends 

uj^^^nv Bin ^0 signification of His Majesty’s 

Permanent T? legislature which would alter the character of the 

handa nf tii® fo^ ^be fiist time that we find recognition at the 

© u honties of our constantly -urged claim for recognising the sanctity of 
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the Permanent Settlement. We are, therefore, deeply grateful to the Committee. It 
is gratifying to notice that the Committee recognises that any violation of the Perma- 
nent Settlement regulations will have a revolutionary effect economically. But the re- 
commendation falls far short of our claim. The Eeport does not accept the contention 
that the Permanent Settlement regulations cannot be altered by the Indian legisla- 
ture so as to affect solemn engagements entered into under the regulations by the 
Government of the day with the landholders, engagements which we contend were 
binding on the East India Company and hence binding on the Secretary of State. 
The Eeport says : “We do not dispute the fact that the declaration as to the permanence 
of the settlement could not have been departed from by the British Government so l<^og 
as that Government was in effective control of land revenue. But we could not regard 
this fact as involving the conclusion that it must be placed beyond the legal compe- 
tence of an Indian ministry. ...... ..to alter the enactments which enactments 

despite the promises of permanence which they contain are legally subject (like any 
other Indian enactment) to repeal as alteration.” 

The view of the Eeport that the British Government could not alter the Per- 
manent Settlement but that the local legislature which derive their power from the 
British Government could alter it, cannot be accepted as legally correct. 
It should be outside the competence of the local legislature to» in any way, alter, 
vary or modify the permanent settlenaent regulations. Besides our specific point is 
that the balance of the income in the hands of the landholder after paying the 
peishcush as per the permanent settlement engagements must under no pretext 
be got at by the State through any scheme of taxation. 


That our fears are not merely imaginary is borne out as you are aware by a 
recent Privy Council decision and by the recent attempt which the Madras Gov- 
ernment made to make the income of landholders from forests situated in estates 
liable to income tax. Therefore we should urge the giving of a constitutional guar- 
antee embodying the inviolability of the Permanent Settlement and a guarantee that 
under no circumstances would the income from permanently settled or temporary 
settled estates be subjected to taxation by future legislation. Apart form urging our 
legal case, we have already submitted to the Committee very cogent reasons as to 
how such a procedure would be unjust and inequitable. 

The next point to which 1 wish to draw your attention is the qualification for 
the landholders^’ special seats. The Franchise Committee in its recommendations 
leaves without fixing definitely the qualification for the land-holders’ seat, merely 
mentioning that the details should be fixed at the time of the delimitation of the 
constituencies, There is a necessity now to clearly lay down firstly that the land- 
holders’ constituency should contain as electors only those that are affected by the 
Permanent Settlement and the Estates Land Act. Secondly, that the qualification 
should be maintained at the same level as it is now so that there may be real 
representation of the class. 


aware that we had been agitating for the establishment of a Second 
Chamber in our Province. In para 117, the Committee recommend a Second Cham- 
ber for Madras, among other 5 major provinces in India. We should, therefore, 
welcome the recommendation. I have no doubt that a Second Chamber would 
facilitate and ensure the smooth working of Provincial Autonomy to be set up 
under the future constitution. Also it would be a source for setting up healthy 
conventions ; for acting as it would as a check on hasty and ill-considered legisla- 
tion, _ the Second Chamber would reduce to a minimum the necessity for the 
exercise of special powers vested in H. E. the Governor. One point about the 
becond Chamber, I wish to stress, namely* the necessity for a high franchise based 
upon a high property qualification, I am glad to notice the recommendation 
5?*^ ^ franchise. We had not pleaded for special representation in 

the Second Chamber in the Provinces, but I observe in para 122 the Committee 
recommend it is proposed to include a certain number of seats to be filled by 
nomination by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly available for the 
purpose Ox redressing ^y possible inequality or to secure some representatioUt to 

.y® Governor should be 

discretion landholders among those to be nominated by him at his 

^ B^ggest we appoint a Committee to prepare and submit a 
ds«> Seste iSseYb^thT Retort.' 
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Xt ifi to be earnestly hoped that the authorities would give their careful and 
sympathetic consideration to our just and legitimate demands. 

Resolutions 

The following resolutions were then unanimously passed 

'‘This meeting resolves that a committee consisting of the members named below 
be constituted to prepare and submit a memorandum to the authorities concerned 
on the subjects of the Special Eepresentation of landholders, the Premanent Settle- 
ment and ths Second Chambers in the Provinces on the lines indicated in the Presi- 
dent's speech. Lt-Ool. the Maharaja of Khallikote and Atagad, M. L. C., Raja Sir 
Yasudeva Raja of Kollengode and the Rumara Raja of Venkatagiri and the Hono- 
rary Secretary’'. 

The meeting also adopted a resolution congratulating Raja Sir Yasudeva Raja of 
of Kollengode on his election to the Legislative Assembly by the landholders of 
Madras Presidency. After transacting some of other business, the meeting came 
to a close with a vote of thanks to the chair. 


The All Bengal Landholders’ Conference 

The second session of the All-Bengal Landholders’ Conference was held on the 23rd. 
December 1934. in the hall of British Indian Association, Calcutta under the presidency 
of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga when amongst others Sir B. L. Mitter, 
Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Kumar Devendra Lai Khan, Kumar Gangananda Sinha of 
Srinagar, Maharaj Kumar IJday Chand Mahatab of Burdwan, Maharaja of Oossim- 
bazar, Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, Kumar H. K. Mitter and Mr. T. P, Ghosh. 

Dabbhakga Maharaja’s Speech 

Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga said that in regard to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee report they should either allow themselves to be swept away by 
the political tornado that was raging round them or helplessly take shelter under 
the protecting wings of the Governors or Governor-General who were going to get 
special responsibility and adequate powers to safeguard the legitimate interest of 
the miaoiities. 

It was quite natural for them to apprehend that the Congress party dominated 
in the future legislatures of the country. Legislations were bound to be introduced 
which would directly or indirectly make serious inroads on the rights and privileges 
that the zemindars enjoyed under the Permanent Settlement. 

He did not really know how far the safeguards recommended by the Committee 
would be effected for their purposes and how many occasions they would have of 
coming into conflict with a hostile majority in the legislature for the preservation 
of their interest. 

RESOLUTIONS— Blemishes m the Constitution 

Raja Bahadur of Nashipur moved and Rai Bahadur K C, Banerjee and Mr. 
Satish Roy Chowdhury seconded and supported the first resolution which ran as 
follows 

*‘That this Conference of the landholders of Bengal considers the scheme as 
outlined in the Report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
as an advance towards responsible Government but nevertheless recognises that the 
constitutional frame-work suffers from inherent weaknesses and vital imperfections. 
The nn^rtainty of the Federation with which the idea of responsibility at the 
Centre is bound up, the absence of provision for automatic extensiou of responsible 
Gov^ment on the ideals of Dominions, the superior authority of the security 
the limited form of transfer^ of Law and Order in the provinces are some 
of the blemishes on the Constitution, which need be removed for making the 
reforms acceptable to the Indian people. 
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“The Conference, while warmly appreciating that the sanctity of Ee^latmn I of 
1793 has been duly acknowledged in the Report, respectfully urges on the CrC^ern- 
ment that the Constitution Act should provide in unequivocal language that it 
would not be within the competence of the Indian Legislature to alter or repeal or 

indirectly affect the said enactment. _ . . * . ■ 

“This Conference is disappointed at the suggested imposition of tax on agricul- 
tural income and of death duty which would assuredly run counter to the safe- 
guard provided in the matter of the Permanent Settlement besides prejudicially 
affecting the interests of the agriculturists. The Conference also feels disappointed 
at the inadequacy of representation granted to the landholders in the legi^atures, 
central and provincial, a matter which the landholders pressed upon the Govern- 
ment with all the emphasis that they command, 

“This Conference gravely apprehends that the chance of smooth working or the 
Constitution in Bengal may be wrecked on the rocks of the Communal Award and 
the Poona Pact which enunciate undemocratic principles and go against all canons 
of justice and fair play and respectfully urges upon His Majesty’s Government 
for amending “the Award’^ on the lines suggested by the Rt. Hou’ble the Marquess 
of Zetland in the Joint Committee.” 

Mr. T. C, Qosioami moved an amendment to the effect that the scheme as out- 
lined in the report was considered unsatisfactory and inadequate and that the 
proposed constitutional framework owing to the inherent weokness and vital imper- 
fections was likely to break down. The amendment sought to delete the sentence 
in the resolution expressing disappointment and drawing the pointed attention of 
the Government to the inadequacy of representation granted to the landlords in the 
central and provincial legislatures. 

Speaking on his amendment Mr. Goswami said that the report was an advance 
towards responsible government. While a conservative body like the All-Bengal Land- 
holders' Conference might not be downright in their expresHion, at the same time an 
expression like the one in the resolution would most prejudicially affect the activities 
of the political parties, not merely the Congress, for he thought that an expression 
from a Conference like that would be quoted in England when it would suit their 
purpose to do so. So that it was wise and practical not to commit -themselves with 
a definiteness of expression that the proposed scheme was an advance towards 
responsible Government. Personally he believed that it was deliberately 
retrograde. It was evident from the speeches of speakers at the conference 
including that of Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Darbhanga and Mr. Tagore that the 
scheme was unsatisfactory. If they thought it to be so why they sho uld not 
say so. In the proposed scheme they would be given responsibility without powers. 
They would be responsible for everything wrong but would not be in power. The 
amendment which Mr. Goswami had drafted did not preclude them from working 
the reforms or working under it. One thing he was certain that this scheme should 
not be allowed to go in the constitution without protest from every quarter. 

Referring to more representation of landholders Mr. Goswami said that it did 
not look very well to demand special representation when the zemindars claimed to 
be the natural leaders of the people. So long as there were special constituencies 
there ought to be special representation for zemindars but asking for more seats 
through special representations was something unreasonable and untenable. He had 
incorporated in his amendment against any attack on agricultural income and death 
tax but if they wanted to go further and say that Indian legislatures should never 
at any future time in any form or shape or manner touch the Permanent Settlement, 
in that case Mr. Goswami thought they would be demanding too much. Therefore 
for the sake of experience he urged the conference to accept his amendment. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost by two votes, 15 voting for and 17 
voting against. The original resolution was then adopted. by the conference. 

Marketing op Produce 

The second resolution which was moved by the Maharaja of Cossimbazar and 
adopted dealt with the marketing facilities for jute, rice, coal and other facilities and 
settlement cost, 

Relibp of Land Lords' Indebtedness 

Mr, 8, N. Tagore moved a resolution urging the Government Ufor the establish- 
ment of a Debt Goncilatioua Board and of a Land Mortgage Bank to restore the 
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credit and relieve the indebtedneBS of the landlords. The resolution was adopted by 
the conference. 

SUTOABBANS LAND ReVENTTB 

Kumar H. K, Mitter moved a resolution urging the Government the desirability 
of early revision of the present system of land revenue in the Sundarbans area and 
re-introduction of the former basis of assignment of district acreage rate and further 
that the continued economic depression in the country called for a remission of 
land revenue in the temporarily settled estates in general and Sundarbans in parti- 
cular. 

He Said that the country^s political clamour was due to economic helplessness and 
whatever freedom they like to achieve in the field of politics was to enable them to 
secure better I living conditions for the country. He complained against the present 
top-heavy administration which had not brought the least improvement in the eco- 
nomic life of the village in Bengal or any reduction in the burden of taxation. Re- 
garding the forthcoming reforms, he urged its examination principally through the 
results that it would shower on the economic life of the country. 

He suggested the formation of a Parliamentary Board to select candidates from 
the landholding community which, if established, would save many of them from a 
lot of trouble and prevent the growth of mutual distrust and jealousy ..and help 
them to bring about greater solidarity among the landholders. 

He demolished the allegation that landholders were sleeping in luxury while 
peasants were dying. They had not merely to look for their bread and butter and 
maintain their properity but also look to the good of the tenants in whose prosperity 
their prosperity lay. He requested the critics to just have a look at the merchant 
prince’s way of life and judge for themselves if there was the least justification for 
levelling any such charge, tinder the present circumstances, said he, it had ^ become 
extremely difficult for many Hindu landlords and tenants to get justice and 
fair play even at the hands of those who were expected impartially to maintain law 
and order and enforce justice and for this state of affairs he severely deprecated the 
propagation of communalism. 

The speaker in particular condemned the present revenue policy of the Govern- 
ment in Sundarbans area which could have no other effect than to reduce the value 
of the property and to throw it into waste once more. 

Sir B. L* Mitter as a candid friend of the zemindars said that there were many 
problems facing the community. Many of them were not difficult but as member 
m ^charge of revenue he did not get the slightest assistance for their solution from the 
British Indian Association, 

They thought that because the J. P. 0. had recognised their rights and special 
pcwers had been given to the governors they were safe. But Sir Brajendra warned 
^bey were not so secured. limes had changed, condition of land had also 
Ranged and with the changing of times the zemindars must change themselves, 
Xne best safeguard for them was the public opinion if they could marshall it in 
their favour, if they could prove that their interests and that of their tenants were 
laentieal, if they again could recover the position which their predecessors had as 
natural leaders of the people that safeguard would again return to them and he urged 
the zemindars to work in that direction. 

With 8 vote of thanks to the chair the conference dissolved. 



The All India Medical Conference 


Opening Day — New Delhi — 26th. December 1934 

The eleventh session of the All India Medical Conference was held in the Hinda 
College, New Delhi, on the 26th. December 1934 under the presidency of Coh 
Bhola Nath, Ijtf.s., C.I.E. 

In a short speech Dr, Ansari, chairman of the reception committee, welcomed 
the president and the delegates from all parts of the country. In the course of hia 
presidential address Coh Bhola Nath said : — 

I had said in 1929, and I repeat it to-day in 1934, that the medical organisation 
of the Indian army is out of date, inefficient and unsuitable for Indian require- 
ments, both in peace and war. For the benefit of the uninitiated it may be explai- 
ned that the military sick in peace time are treated in what are called station 
hospitals. The hospitals are classed first, second and third class, according to the 
strength of the garrison it a cantonment on which the sick accommodation is based. 
The station hospital system was only lately introduced in the Indian army, in 
imitation of the system which prevails in the British Army in England and India. 
The system may be suited to troops in England where the climatic conditions are 
uniform and the country is not subject to the periodic visitations of malarial and 
other epidemics. In such ideal conditions the sick rate is constant and can be 
anticipated and provided for with precision. In India the conditions are dififerent. 
With the char.ge of seasons and periodic visitations of epidemic disease the sick-rate 
varies and the hospitals are full at one time and empty at other times of the year. 
But the station hospital system being rigid and inelastic, the sick accommodation 
can neither be increased nor decreased. This results in a good proportion of the 
hospital equipment and personnel lying idle for a good part of the year. 

The field medical organisation of the army is no better. During peace time the 
field medical units are moribund. The equipment is carefully folded up and stored 
away in stations so far apart as Secunderabad and the Aliporo. The personnel 
is distributed for duty in stations as far apart as Bombay and Mandalay and as a 
matter of fact, field units have no personnel in peace time. It is created by collec- 
ting and detailing men from all over India. On mobilisation being ordered, the 
equipment and personnel are collected and put together, before the unit can take 
the field. This takes time and means delay and expense. 

This, I submit, is unpreparednesa with a vengeance. All our past failures have 
been due to unpreparedness. Thesfe are serious defects in the medical organisation 
of the Indian army which I respectfully bring to the notice of H. E. the Oomman- 
der-in-Chief. To rectify these defects I suggest that the station hospital system 
should be abolished and replaced by the field service system. Base hospitals, station- 
ary hospitals and field ambulances complete with personnel, equipment forms and 
procedure should take the place of the present station hospitals and work in peace 
time as they do in the field. 

Civil Medical Administeation 

I turn now to the civil side of the medical administration in India. After hear- 
ing the defects on the military side, the thought will naturally occur to you that 
if a military service hi\s not proved a conspicuous success in the army organization, 
it cannot be expected to do any better in civil matters for which it was never inten- 
ded. In the civil you have grievances of research work, medical relief, neglect and 
discouragement of the independent practitioner, the defective nature of the Medical 
Council, reciprocity and so on. 

The one defect wnich stands out most conspicuously in the civil organization and 
which is the root cause of your troubles is the fundamental defect in the very 
structure of the civil machine. This defect is the combination of the civil and 
military functions of the service. I would remind you that the Government of 
India, like other Governments in the world, is a conservative Government ; it hates 
a change of any kind; the Government firmly believes that what is being done si 
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the beet that caa be done ; it is reluctant to move forward unless it is pushed by 
the sheer weight of a persistent and accumulated public opinion. The Government 
machinery is old and antiquated and at best of times it can move slowly on its 
rusty hinges. It is an alien Government, and therefore it is naturally distrustful of 
everything and everybody ; it is a bureaucratic Government and therefore irrespon- 
sive to popular -demand. 

Administrator after administrator, both civil and military, brought the defect to 
the notice of the Government and submitted proposals for its removal to relieve 
the civil department from the incubus of military encroachment. The Government 
of India, it may be said to their credit, and the Secretary of State for India and 
even the British^ Medical Association approved these proposals and gave their 
blessingB. Committee after committee and commission after commission were 
appointed to give practical effect to these proposals. But every attempt was frus- 
trated. The long drawn and sad story of these efforts and defeats is told in my 
address of 1929 in which I have given chapter and verse of these proposals and the 
Government despatches. These need not be repeated here. Suffice it to say that 
the forces of re-action triumphed, defection overtook the ranks of reformers, the 
British Medical Association turned tail and surrendered to reactionary forces. 

The reactionary knows that of all the pig heads in the world the military is the 
most asinine ; that his calverum is unduly _ thick and once an idea gets inside it, 
it is very difficult to get it out. He exploits the military ,by putting an idea into 
his head that the I. M. S. reserve is a military necessity. That is enough, after 
which it is of no use to tell the military that no army in the world keeps medical 
reserves like the Indian army, that nowhere in the world are the civil and military 
functions of a medical service so combined ; that his military reserves have proved 
a myth and a failure on more than one occasion, that reserves might have been 
necessary in ancient times when India had no medical practitioners ; and that India 
to-day could supply not two hundred but ten thousand medical reserves, but it was 
of no avail, and the military reserves remained and are still there, 

The reformer inside the Government of India or the reformer outside has not 
been idle and has not lost hope. He has mobilized new forces and planned new 
attacks on the stronghold from another direction. The forces of reform are march- 
ing with a sure and steady step. Some of the outworks have already been carried 
and the assault on the main position is being delivered. It is a questionjof time as 
to how long the reactionary forces will last out before they finally lay” down their 
arms. 


Medical Eefobms 

I will describe to you now, that in face of these difficulties, what the reformer 
has been able to achieve, what has been done and what remains to be done and the 
steps which must be taken to gain the final victory. 

The first step on the road to reform was taken when health and education were 
made a transferred subject. This was a most important step. It tacitly admitted 
that the care of health and education was the people^s own concern. If they prove 
themselves fit in this, they will be considered fit for other and most important 
things. This is an experiment and we are on our trial. 

The sesond step in the same direction is the provincialisation of the transferred 
subject This step further assumes that health conditions are difficult in different 
parts of Indian By provincialising the transferred subjects, each province is left 
free to work out its own salvation in the best way it can without dictation or 
direction from outside. 

CoDsdtutionally speaking, ^ India is in a state of transition. Everything is in a 
state of flnx, The structure is in the making. Its cement is wet and not yet 
properly set, and one cannot say what shape the building will ultimately take* 

The minister of to-day is not the minister of to-morrow. To-day the minister is a 
raw matenal in an embryonic state whose spine has not yet ossified. He is under- 
going training m the A. B. 0, of his port-folio-discipline, a sense of duty and res- 
^nsiDility. T^day he is counting the coins in his pocket before thinking of schemes 
of ms office. He is not the leader but is led by the heads of his department. 

to-morrow will be a different man ; he will be a man of grit, he 
b^nd him and will know how to use it, he will, be the master 
a wave or his department. He will know and will insist upon how best 
to use ana whexe to use the personnel of his department. In the course of evolution 
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he will ultimately develop into a genuine ministry of health with a professional 
man at its head. 

Indian Medical Council 

third forward* step on the road to reform is the Indian Medical Council. 
It had been considered desirable to have a council of our own. In order to deal 
with the question of the Indian medical council I desire to place before you both 
sides of the question, the Government side as well as the popular side. I present 
the Government point of view first. 

• J? eonneotion it is also necessary to emphasize the fact which is often lost 
Bight of, that the Government tightly claims responsibility for medical education in 
India. It grants the hall-mark of medical degrees. It has, therefore, aright to lay 

Btimdard ®^^*^*^**'*^ which it considers necessary and the conditions of attaining that 

# 1.00 u^oubted fact that the Government of India are not a 

ts the Secretary of State for India who claims a 

frf^linro Indian Government. He has his own 

^ffl„o n British General Medical Council and the die-hards at the India 

Mooh’fho rtf'*!” S cannot ignore their advice. Your voice might 

tho thtot i oWi* o^nH^ ® Secretariat, but it will not penetrate 

Hiffipi^iHoa'tn^ heads at Whitehall. These ars hard facts and practical 

“ ®Ooinomon honest critic of the Government can shut his eyes. 

nW hoSro’vpn 18 the Govern rnent side of the picture which I have so far 
^Aaaihi! Ja™ ‘t *° place the Government side of the case as fairly 

ren^ enmLwinn^nfho^n case whlch pUtS a diffe- 

IndL version. It is often said that the Government of 

thm for tht I ““/fraid ‘here is a good deal of justifica- 

Oounen thf BtnrTnf Government of India as illustrated ty the Indian Medical 

uouncii, tne story of winch I am going to narrate. 

had^b^n t^rlln “?A l^® General Medical Council 

imuosini^ their ‘firon #^®i* hold On the medical education of India by 

th^ Standard of education and examinations in disregard of the fact 

whth Dreva» rEnl^d*^' xLf ®^® dkrent to those 

India ^The Tnriian ^®®- highly resented by the medical profession in 

the ann^ntm^^^t A# o ^ ^ ?“■ in the attempt of the council to foist 

^5®?^PTM“®^‘ °i ® “edical inspector in India at the expense of tho Indian tax- 

Eas^'retSat. ® ‘^® ®°’^“®‘^ nominee had to boat a 

have a m^lcTIouneif^offfa'^^ *^® ‘hat India should 

bdlef th^fhatin ^ PA„ A - 1 ^ # ‘“I' ‘he public into tho 

education^ nrAhEma ?n fh J"^® educational bodies could solve their 

edueatmnal problems m t^ .’^“hout interference or dictation from out- 

coul’d L?uw'^ wA,^iH‘=.ra.“ sinister move was that if a subservient council 
tor of pdiiAaiiA^’ the purpose better than the appointment of an inspcc- 

l>a8s?d. Agreeably to this scheme an Indian Medical Council Bill was 

‘^® °0“Poehiou of the council did not inspire much confidence 
members no less than 22 were officials and nomiLted by the Govern- 

measure^of reform^h^d'^a ®’S^‘ «>®e*ed member no popular 

measure or reform had a chance of getting through the council Btifc with nil that 

aIl'hnnm??®Ki hope that members, whether nominated or official were after 

JroSou sltr®'thp° AAo the interest of tfe 

hpfni ‘^® Member in charge of Education and Health 

held In March 1934 Members feom Se ^ould sL“h®Aw^ fh°* 

played bjter than people ftom outside the council. In this meetfnTa 7e?oten 

»V 
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■was tabled to the effect that the secretary of the council should not be an inspector 
of education. The resolution was passed by a large majority- of 15 to 9 which 
included officials and nominated members some of whom made strong speeches in 
support of the resolution. This move on the part of the non-official members took 
the wind out of the sails of the British Medical Council. But they had counted 
without their host, the hon. member in charge. 

There were two difficulties in his way. First, there were the official and non- 
official members who had voted for the resolution. Secondly, there was the regula- 
tion of the Council Act which required that a motion as a motion or amendment 
which has been moved or withdrawn with the leave -of the council, shall not be 
admissible, if it raises substantially the same question, within one year of the date 
of the meeting at which it was designed or moved. 

But the boo. member is a past master of the art of political game. He got over 
both these difficulties in his own clever way. A meeting was called in which tails 
were severely twisted and the Major-Generals and Rai Bahadurs were politely told 
that honour and conscience may be one thing, but voting is something quite differ- 
ent. They were taught the elementary lessons in voting and the art of swallowing 
one’s own words. The second difficulty was got over by simply brushing aside the 
regulation. 

A meeting of the council was called in June 1934 in which the secretary of the 
council was appointed Inspector of Medical Education in India, and thereby the 
council reversed its own decision of March 1934. At the same meeting 
a resolution was proposed that the council should appoint two sub-committees for 
considering the question of medical curriculum and a uniform standard of exami- 
nations. The idea underlying the resolution was that the sub-committee would draw 
up a course of instruction which would satisfy the particular needs of Indian 
medical and health requirements. 

This however would not satisfy the authorities of the I. M. S. who are 
bent upon converting the Indian Council into a branch of the G. M. 0. The re- 
solution was turned down and in its place an amendment was passed giving powers 
ts the executive committee to form such sub-committees. Whether the sub-committee 
were formed or not, two printed draft-recommendations of the medical Council of 
India in regard to professional education for graduates and professional examina- 
tions, (adopt^ by the executive committee June 1934) were sent out I to all univer- 
sities in India. These drafts are a verbatim copy of the recommendations of G. M. 
C. The G. M. C. _ wanted to have an inspector of education of their own standard of 
studies and examinations. They have got both, thanks to the new Indian Medical 
Council. Such are the achievements of the first council and such is the parody 
of a council which the hon. members has been able to give to India. After all that 
haggling and negotiations this is the net result. 

The question naturally arises whether the hon. member has been hood-winked 
or has he deliberately bartered away the honour abroad which he was so very 
]ealou8 to guard. Gentlemen, politics is a dirty game I ^ 


A Machiavellian Design 

The fourth step on the road to reform was taken in the year 1923 when the 
SecKlary of State in Council under Buie 12 of the Devolution Buies checked the 
further encroaci^ent in the civil department by the military officers by fixing 
their number to 268 appointments. 

The fifth step in the same direction was taken by the:.Government of India in their 
communique of 1918. This would have been a large step and a very important 
step if the communique had been a genuine and an honest document and had 
given the substance of what it promised to give in form. Gentlemen, ^the com- 

important document and it deserves a careful examination. 

The communique is deceptively worded. Its secret purpose is artfully concealed 
beneath profuse official^ verbiage. At a superficial glance it looks harmless, nay fair, 
and even generous. It ia only a very careful study and analysis of its contents 
which reveal the underlying Machiavellian design and its profound iniquity. It is a 
long document. I will only give you an outline. 

down that the 1. M. S. constituted on the same broad lines as at 
primarily to meet the needs of the Indian Army, Please 
noteca^ully that the primary purpose of the I. M. S. is the military duty, 

-2 poBsiblc, the uumbeT of wat reserve 

qffioeas m 209, of which 134 will be BriUsh and 66 Indian officers^ 
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Para 4 is headed Civil Requirements, This would lead one to infer that oflSicera 
under this head have nothing to do with the military department. It further gives 
details m civil requirements, dividing the oflScers in two categories. 

famUies^^^^^^ required for medical attendance on superior services and their 

Officers required for civil administration. 

Then, as if to confound the issue, it introduces another category, which it calls 
residuary officers, the mcumbents of which will be permanently retained in civil 
employment whether for purpose of treatment or of administration and who cannot 
tnereiore be treated as part of war reserve.’ 

^ number of I. M. S. officers, in all, required for 

civil employment, is calculated at 302, and therefore deducting 200 war reserve 

u obtain the figure of 102 which represents the number of 
^ of war reserve and therefore whose employment 

examination of the rest of the communique I wish to 

w a few points which arise out of what has been noted so far, 

linp whinif expose the iniquity contained therein, so much as to indicate the 

will should take and the direction which the reforms in future 

will and must take. The points are these— 

nhlix^A thpm military necessity the military ask the civil department to 

SthatThPv civi employment for their war reserves till such 

time trmt tUey may be required for military duty. 

who are department obliging they push another 102 I M. S. officers 

wno are not part of war reserve. 

The^uroviainn^nf^pii?! f military necessity, hut civil requirement* 

civil department only. a civil necessity which concerns the 

met^pro^LSaflv^fln.^^ transferred subject, these requirements should be 

European padre. The civil department could recruit 

superior personnel provincial cadre for the purpose of attendance on 

medical^denartmpnf^nnH usurp the function of these provincial 

by right. ^ ^ provincial service of 10^ posts, which are theirs 

fact^' al^'the Dos\s^ whiph^pn^^^ the posU which the robbers should occupy, in 

the most r emoluments arc usurped without regard to 

Th^JeSL^^^^ officers are fit for these posts or noL 

employment for communique need not detain us long. To provide 

constifute thf feav^e anfltud^v ® r^'q^ired ; the remaining 65 officers will 

percent. But thfIomm,infm,fl^!a tJi calculated at the rate of 27 and a half 

^ Of fhf 9 Q 7 ^® to where these officers will be kept 

lS S: 2r .vs 

temaS unS?biir un'tli^^sufr^ Yim^e^^that of these posts will 

further provides that ^he nex^TeueSion of r ®lf « ® }° 

ment on the day of the nroofu S,? nf /k ® d‘'Part- 

right to these pLts preserved “otThZ tfl th^plr , will have prospective 

death. The naivety of this soheL i« . generations too die put of natural 

rest of the communique is plain sailing? ^ diabolical ingenuity. The 

. Eacial Disoeimination 

cally men^of the same ^serVieeJ^the^lmllan I 

and racial discrimination in an imperial serW^'anH rf 'utroduces communal 

a.‘vs .rffZi c?t sfs‘£ k*"', «‘VTsX‘ i:rr.;a 

>b. i.di„ „d B, 1.1.1. oa.™ „.,ih ,, 
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I will not go into the details of the distribution of civil posts. I have dealt 
with this subject before and can refer the curious to my address referred to before. 

It may be noted as a minor detail that the residuary posts are so cunningly 
arranged that not one of them is reserved for the Indian I. M. S. men. It will 
so happen that when mobilisation is ordered on a large scale that all the Indian 
portion of the army reserve will be sent to field service while the British officers 
will remain enjoying the comforts of residuary posts. 

It only remains to say in this connection that many official and 
semi-official explanations have been forthcoming from time to time of this 
invidious distinctions between men of the same service. I would mention only 
two of them. 

A high ofl5ciaI, who holds a much higher position now than before, told my 
informant that a large number of civil posts has been reserved for Europeans in 
the interest of the Indian I. M. S, officers of the future. We are keeping these 
posts snug and warm for them. If then the Europeans give up these posts they 
will be snapped up at once by the provincial men. The explanation explains nothing 
but it make one thing clear that this gentleman’s intelligence is no better than his 
honesty, 

The other explanation I had in and I have it in writing from the late and 
lamented Sir Eice Edward who was a sincere friend of the Indian and an honest man. 
He told me that it was really a question of the top dog and the underdog. If you 
top-dog and they would do the same. That gentleman gave a true and honest 
explanation. 

Our critical survey of the communique has brought out the three future stages 
of medical reform which you have to fight and struggle for. 

First, you have to demaud rendatiou of the 102 so called residual posts of the 
communique. 

Secondly, you should demand that the release of 90 posts should be made a 
reality^ and not a sham. 

Thirdly, that the transfer of the medical department should be made a living 
fact and not a farcical comedy. 

When you have struggled through these stages your goal will be in sight. There 
will be only 200 military officers left in the civil department. With the effective 

transfer of the medical department they are bound to be absorbed in the provincial 
cadre, 

Wlien that much desired and happy event comes to take place, it will be time for 
^e D. G., L M, S. to receive his conge from the Government of India and bid good- 
bye to the fair heights of Simla. 

The present D. D., I. 3Sd, S. is a personal friend of mine and I only hope this 
c^nge will not come in his time and if it does come, I hope it will be nothing worse 
than to change his tunic and plumes of I.M.S. into the top hat and frock coat of a 
ministry of health. Gentlemen, that is your goal. 


The Independent Medical Peopession 

I have devoted a large portion of my address in dealing with the official side 
01 the medical profession. 

In this please do not for a moment imagine that I have neglected the independent 
profession. I have done this for two reasons. In the first place I do not make any 

official and non-official medical profession and, secondly, 
^ bslieve that the medical officialdom rather than the so-called 

i isthe chief and only barrier which stand in the way of 

the independent medical prof ession . Unless that barrier is removed and the path 

as independent profession cannot make a headway. In my add- 
ress I have tried to show how the path can be cleared. 

wea^ struggle which I have outlined so far, you as private 
practitionem have a part to play and a very important part. 

jvhich we have undertaken together, I have assumed the arrival of a 

removed and the medical department 

provincially. Your work lies in the provices. The 

Twoyiodi^hrftnoViPB^nf^tlf. j- for“»ation of strong powerful 

in all Indian Medical Association, With live and active bran- 

medicai onininn provinces, organize and consolidate 

O!^nion in your province. Don t permit cleavage in your ranks into the 
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official and non-official medical profession. I am aware that tne service man fiphts 
shy of the Indian Medical Association. He would rather _ stand aside and let 
somebody else do the dirty work for him and he to enjoy the fruit of your 
labours. ^ . 

But in this, gentlemen, he is not a coward : he is not his own master, ho is 
cowed down by the tyranny of the Czars at Simla. 

The tyranny of the Czar is coming to an end at Simla as it has disappeared 

elsewhere. The time is not far off, when Sir Eice Edwards’ under-dog will be coming 
to his own, and it will not be long when they will lick the hands of the under-dog. 

The other man whom the Czars are trying to divide from you is the licentiate. 
Don’t desert the poor man ; he has done the pioneer work of the profession. 
There are over 25,000 of them all over India who are doing most useful work in 
urban and rural towns. The uniformity of education and qualification is only 
a device to create division in'fyour ranks. The licentiate is a part of you. 

Having secured the solidarity of your profession you set to work, Tho 

ministers are your own men, the provincial legislature ir your own ; secure thoir 
good-will and support. Then you have the public opinion and public press, secure 
their cooperation and support also. ^ Having made sure of your allies and support 
convince them that in matters of medical relief and sanitary reform the cooperation 
and help of the independent practitioner is most essential in order to popularize 
and extend the state measures of medical relief, especially in times of great 
national disasters such as floods, earthquakes, famine, opidemics and great wars. 

To be able to render assistance to tho Government of your provinco T. should 
advise you to organize medical relief measures, and enlist your-selvcs freely for 
army reserve forces. 

Your offer of honorary services as surgeons and physicians in provincial hospi- 
tals and dispensaries will be most welcome. You will bo most useful as registrars 
of birth, vaccinators and health officers in rural areas. The municipal bodies uud 
district boards who generally live from hand to mouth will be only too glad of 
your voluntary services. 

Your willing cooperation will help to enlarge the scope of medical relief and 
result in economy. 

There is enormous scope for work in maternity, child-welfare, nursing, first 
aid, health inspection of school children, sanitation and so on. 

To enable you to render professional services efficiently to your country and tho 
state, you demand the recognition of your status. If the registration of qualifica- 
tion inposes certain obligations on the recipient it confers on him certain privilog(iB 
also. These privileges are your due as registered private practitioners, such as the 
granting of certificates for recruiting and invaliding of civil servants, and of 
examining medicolegal cases. 

You should further demand that the undue and unfair competition which is going 
on at present between the struggling private practitioner and the ■salaried state 
medical man should cease by confining the latter to his consulting practice only. 

This, gentlemen, is the writing on the wall, and this is my vision of the jfuturo 
progress of the medical profession in India. 


RESOLUTIONS — Second Day — New Delhi — 27th. Decembev 1934 

Important resolutions were passed unanimously at the conference to day 

(1) This conference places on record its deep sense of loss at the untimclv 
demwe of Drs, M. L. Mitra P. Nandi, Eanganathan. B. 0. Ohatterjea, P, 
C. Bhattacharya, Man Singh, Mohd. Shafi, Bhaje Khar and conveys its heartfelt 
sympathy and condolence to the bereaved family. 

(2) This conference condemns the Indian Medical Council Act, 1930 and calls 

Indian Legislative Assembly to take early steps to so 
ampd it as to proyide therein among other things more suitable arrangement for 

Trithin°it7 “““bers of elected members and the inclusion of licentiates 

.JL^SfSxdSSoii'as.*''' «'* » th, 

conference disapproves the appointment of tho secretary, Medical 
j'lspector of examinatione and coarse of instructions and it 
condemns the action of members of the council, particularly tho elected members 
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which uHiiiuately made such appointmsnt jpossiblc^iu Juue 1934 thereby reversiog 
the decision of the council iu tuis connection arrived at at its meeting held in 
Alflrcli 193^1 

(5) This conference is of opinion that the recommendations of the Drug In- 
(juiry CoDamittee be ^jiven effect to and a bill for that purpose be placed before 

file legislature at an early date. , x j- • i • 

( 6 ) This conference recommends to the Government of India the inolusion in 
pharmacopoeia in use in state hospitals and dispensaries ^ of such drugs of indige- 
nous origin whose value has been scientifically established in the treatment of disease 

prevalent in India. , , ^ r. j: t j- • • i 

(7) This conference strongly recommends to the Government of India, provincial 

Governments and local authorities not to curtail the financial grants necessary for 
the scientific medical research and for medical relief in the country. . ■ i 

( 8 ) This conference strongly urges the necessity of amending the provincial 
Medical Council Act so as to ensure a majority _ of the elected members m their 
constitutions and invite the Indian Medical Association to take the necessary action 

in this respect through its provincial branches. , , , • t 

(9) This conference is of opinion that the demands by the various Government 
or bodies under state control for counter signature on certificates issued by regis- 
tered medical practitioners is uncalled for and inequitable and urges its abolition 
immediately. 

RESOLUTIONS— Third Day— New Delhi— 28th. December 1934 

Discussion centred round the recommendations of the J. P. 0. regarding the 
Medical Services at the Conference, which came to a conclusion to-day. 

The Conference after careful perusal of the J. P. 0 . Report opined that the con- 
tinued appointment of members of the Indian Medical Service to the Civil side as 
contemplated by para 299 of the Report (Part 1, Volume 1) was entirely unjustified 

The ^Conference concurred with the view ex^essed in Para 299 of the 
o! the Service Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conferen^ce that there should 
be no civil blanch of the Indian Medical Service and that Jlio Civil Medical Swvice 
of the Government of India should be recruited through the Public Services Com- 
mission. The Conference opined that the present method of recruiting officers ot 
the Indian Medical Services by selection was undesirable and unsatisfactory ana 
reiterated the resolutions passed by the previous meetings of the Conference that tne 
system should stop and that an open competitive examination for recruitment 
should be held in India. The Conference wanted that all officers of the I. JVL 
employed in the Civil Medical Deparment must be wholly under the control or tne 

Minister in charge of the portfolio. . . 

The Conference opined that the right of appeal sought to be given by the Report 
to the Privy Council (para 864, page 215, Volume one, part one) from considered 
decisions of the Indian Medical Council, as approved by the Governor-General in 
Council, was a direct infraction of the provisions of the Indian Medical Council 
Act of 1933 and as such right conflicted with the anatomy professedly enjoyed by 
the Indian Medical Council, the Conference strongly condemned this recommendation 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, as it deprived the Council of the right or 
reciprocity with other countries, as to mutual recognition of respective medical 
degrees and diplomas conferred hy the said Act. 

The Conference dissented strongly from the proposal in para 365 volume i 
part 1 entitling the members of the Indian Medical Service, the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps and the Royal Air Force Medical Service to practise in India, merely oy 
viitne of the Commission they held, thus infringing upon the rights of reciprocity 
granted to the Council as per sections 13, 14 and 17 of the Indian Medical Coun- 
efl Act of 1933. 

Another resolution urged deductions from incometax assessments of medical men 
in respect of necessary requisites, such as conveyance, medical books, surgical 

instamments etc. _ - 1 . 1.14 

The Conference endorsed the XJ. P. Medical Conference resolution which held as 
d^r^tory to the interests of the medical profession the recent amendment to the 
R Poisoas Act. 



The All India Library Conference 

Opening Day — Madras — 24th. December 1934 

The eighth All-India Public Library Conference commenced its session, on the 
24th. December 1934 at ‘the Congress House, Royapettah, Madras under the 
presideecy of Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai, President, Bengal Library 
Association. A large gathering was present. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. K. L. Narasimha ' Rao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming 
the President and the delegates said that Madras was the place where tho first 
All-India Library Conference was held and where the constitution of the All-India 
Library Association was framed. Again in 1927 the All-India Library Conference 
met here for the second time and the second Conference was responsible for tho 
organisation of the Madras Library Association. The All-India Library Association 
was the first in the field of Library organisation in British India and it had a long 
history of 15 years' service to itsj credit. Of late attempts were being made, fehe 
continued, to organise an All-India Library Association, by several persons and 

started at Calcutta. In this connection he would appeal to 
all those interested in Library work to -co-operate in strengthening the All-India 

institution by joining it, instead of dissipating their energies in starting new 
associations. 

^ Though the Modern Library Movement was of recent origin, the Library system 
itself was not new to India. In ancient India libraries existed in all important 
centres of education like Taxila, UjjaiD, etc, In medieval and modern times also, 
librariea were founded by enlightened kings. Libraries for some time past could 
develop owing to political circumstances. But now there were signs to show that 
people ^re taking interest in the promotion and development of libraries, and the 
speaker had no doubt that in the near future they would be able to develop on a 
^ge scale of librarms which compare very ^favourably with those in the advanced 
Western countries. For this a huge effort on the part of the people and tho Gov- 
ernmant was necessary. The real problem of to-day was that people should bo 

education solely, as a means of culture and not as a moans 
of Ii7elihood and for this, the library was the most suitable agency for devoloDintt 

the cu Unral side of the people. Education was becoming more aid morreos ly 
while the return was very little. oosciy, 

shortly going to have a constitution based on 
®®“ooraoy would be safe unless the people were educated and 
cMt ^ educating illiterate maeses of India, who formed 90 per 

population was very great. TJnless the Government which was willing 

mnli people took more interest in promoting the Library 

movement through financial help, it might not be possible to develop libraries on 

fihr«rl “ organised and systemetic manner. ^The Madras 

T Association was responsible for the introduction of a Libraries Bill in the 

nr^DM ft w«7 organisation and development of libraries in this 

province. It was ^xe desire of every body that there should also be legislation for 

erni^enTt°o'sp/“tn '^® ‘0 thf local Q^y' 

was passed into an Act at au early date, and thus 
Other provincial Governments. 

nh^r’^ requested Mr, K. M. Asadullah, Librarian, Imperial 

Library. Calcutta to open the Oonferenae. imperial 

Mb. Asaduljla Opens Session 

BbS K ta sjs..r T d°LXx xss 

™ li*d Mt «.«Je mocl, bfddSfjf tel 
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India, the speaker continued, had not reached the same stage of advancement 
in the educational field as other countries, but he was inclined to believe that full 
advantage was not being taken of the opportunities that were offered in this respect. 
While their endeavour was to spread the library movement, thej; should not forget 
at the same time to create an awakening in the minds of their educated young 
men that their education did not stop where they thought it did, but that there 
was further provision for their education in the shape of libraries. In order to 
create this feeling, the establishment of Library Associations and the holding of 
Conferences were quite essential. The Madras Presidency did not lack much in the 
matter of Library Association and Conferences and he appealed to other provinces 
to follow her lead. 

The library, Mr. Asadullah ‘said, was a business house, but unless the manage- 
ment was efficient, much business could not be expected. The management of libra- 
ries should be entrusted to those who had an aptitude for that sort of work. For 
that purpose there should be provision for ^proper facilities of training in 
librarianship. 

The question of the adoption of a standard scheme of classification for Indian 
libraries, he said, had been engaging the attention of those who were interested in 
the library problems of the country, so far as no palpable results had been achieved. 
lEe hoped that a scheme of classification could be recommended to the libraries in 
the country, and when that was done, it would bo a right step forward in the 
history of the Indian Library movement. He finally appealed to the several Library 
Associations to cooperate in solving the many problems that faced them. 


Presidential Address 


Kumar Munindra Deh Bat Mahasaif President, in the course of his presidential 
address, said : — 

The modern library movement in India is not even a quarter of a century old. 
It originated in 1910 in the progressive State of Baroda under the fostering care of 
His Highness the Gaekwar, It took more than a decade for some provinces in British 
India, to take it up. I believe Andhra Desa was first in the field. It had no hold 
in Bengal till 1925 when we held the First Library Conference and Exhibition in 
Banaberia in the district of Hooghly. The first All-India Public Library Confer- 
ence was held in Madras in 1919 under the presidency of Mr. Eudalkar of Baroda. 
The second Conference met at Cocanada under the presidency of Mr. M. E. Jayakar, 
the third at Belgaum where the presidential chair was occupied by Deshbandu O. E. 
Das. the fourth at Madras under the presidency of my esteemed friend Dr. Pronao- 
tha Nath Banerjee, in 1927 in which I happenrd to be present, the fifth in Calcutta 
in 1928 under the presidency of Sir S. Eadhakrishnan, the sixth at Lahore presided 
over by Sir P. 0. Eay and the 7th at Bezwada presided over by Mr. V. B. Earn. 
This Conference is being held for the third time in Madras, I hope as an outcome 
of this Conference since efforts will be made to mobilise and focuss attention with a 
view to direct our activities into proper channels in the best interests of the library 
movemait, 


The Library Movement is ^ comparatively a new one and is not even a century 
old. Famous libraries did exist in ancient times in India and elsewhere. I do not 
wish to h^k back into the hoary past to dilate on the ancient cultural centres of 
our loreaimers. They were wellsuited to the times in which they existed. The 
uine-stoned magnificent library building '^Eatna-Dadhi’' of Nalanda University, the 
ancient libraries of V ikramsila or Taxila might have been a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever of which we may justly feel proud, but libraries of that type cannot 
satisfy modem requirements. The whole aspect has changed. The old ideal has 
gven place to new. The idea of preservation of books for their use by a chosen 
mw no longer holds good. With the invention of printing, books in libraries have 

^ wider public. In former days it was like storming a fort- 
access to a library, nut .now book-mobiles traverse the countryside far 
m wiae and travdling and package libraries knock at the gate to gain entrance 

,iaovement is now principally meant to foster the 
recruit fresh readers and to facilitate the supply of reading 


- i'W A ttuu lu ittciutaie me Buppiy ui loauj 


as 
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Need for Intensite Propaganda 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the movement is confronted Is tho 
colossal ignorance of the public about its aims and objects. This want of a clear 
conception of the ideals we have in view has stood in the way of its rapid develop- 
ment. Intensive propaganda is therefore needed to bring home to the reading 
public future possibilities of the Library Movement in the uplift of the nation. 

It has been found that the enthusiasm of members of some libraries wanes in 
course of time after the start is given and everything is left to the Secretary or the 
Librarian. This does not conduce to the healthy growth of libraries. Lack of 
public interest gradually makes the library no better than a lifeless repository of 
books. Care should be taken to keep alive the interest of members and one-man 
show should be avoided. 

Most of the library buildings in this country are not suitable for the growth of 
libraries. A knowledge of library planning and technique is necessary in tho cons- 
truction of library buildings. It does not matter whether the library is a small or 
a big one. The planning should not be unscientific and provision should be made 
for further extension and expansion. Attempts should also be made to make them 
as much attractive as possible. 

Public libraries should not be run on party lines. They should be above party 
and every body irrespective of party should have free access to them. These temples 
of learning should be the commou meeting ground for all irrespective of creed, 
colour, sex and party. 

Conflict with local bodies and officials should be avoided. Libraries should try 
to enlist the sympathy not only of the local people but also of local bodies within 
their respective jurisdictions, be it the Union Board, District Board or Municipality. 
Intellectual or cultural advancement being the library objective it should try to 
attract officials as well. Co-operation between all sections of the community will 
have most beuefioial result. Purity of thought and action should pervade tho whole 
library atmosphere and all controversy should be set at rest. 

Promotion of mutual interchange of books and inter-lending of books between 
the Imperial Library and the Provincial libraries such as the Madras Connemara 
Library, the Allahabad Public Library and the Punjab Public Library is desirable 
to feed small libraries. 

The Education Commissioner to the Government of India and tho Directors of 
Public Instructiou should be requested to iuclude statistics relating to public 
libraries in their annual and quinquennial reports as done in Great Britain and 
Canada. 

Lack of sympathy on the part of a majority of professional librarians in tho 
furtherance of the library movement is to be deplored. It is high time for them 
to bestir and identify themselves with the movement. 

^ Mr. S. S. Nehru’s proposal for having the next International Library Congress 
m a central place in India and the participation of India in the International 
Library Federation is a commendable one and it deserves tho careful consideration 
of this Conference. 

Library Service For Children 

I should like to ask the Conference to consider the duty of tho Public Libraries 
towards children. The child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. In these days 
of financial stringency it may not be possible to establish separate libraries for 
children but a comer in each public library with juvenile literature may be set 
apart for them. 

Excepting hospitals for Europeans where back numbers of pictorial magazines 
and light literature are supplied to patients there in no provision for catering to 
the intellectual needs of the hospital patients in most part of our country. I am 
told that Madras has taken the lead in doing the humane vork of collecting and 
supplying magazines and books to the patients of hospitals. The commendable 
exainple set by Madras may very well be followed by library orauisations of other 
provinces in India by collecting and supplying the right sort of reading matter to 
patients in close co-operation with the physician in charge. Public libraries should 
from time to time arrange Exhibitions to attract people to the library — no matter 
whether it be a Health Exhibition or Book Exhibition or Art Exhibition. Display 
of artistic posters in street corners or shop windows should be arranged to attract 
people to the Exhibitions. The library movement has not as yet been able to make 
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muoh headway in India to capture the imagination of my countrymen, itte 
weatern methods should have to be adopted if we want the movement to thnve 
and vibrate thronghtout the length and breadth of the country. The programme of 
work may vary to suit local conditions but the ideal should be the same. 
Liquidation of literacy, diffusion of knowledge among all strata of society, 
cultural advancement and upliftment of the nation should be the guiding principle 
of the library movemeat. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— Madras— 25tl]i December 1934 

The Conference met again to-day with Kumar Munindra Deb Rai Mahasaij 
the President in the chair, when a number of resolutions of general importance 
relating to the library movement in India were discussed and passed. 

Mr. L, N. Gobil Sundaresan addressed the Conference on the usefulness of the 
library movemeat, He emphasised that it was one of the most important movements 
of the present century and that through the medium of the movement, mass edu- 
cation could be easily and successtully promoted. , ^ . 

The following were among the resolutions adopted at the Conference i— 

“This Conference notes with satisfaction the measures adopted by the several 
Public Libraries* Associations in arranging for training classes in librarianship and 
with a view to supplementing and developing such academic work, appeals to the 
universities in India and Burma in general to institute courses in librarianship and 
make the necessary tutorial arrangements therefor. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 

“This Conference invites the next session of the International Conference of 
Libraries to India and requests the executives of the AlMndia Public Library 
Association and the Indian Library Association to take all necessary steps for the 

purpose. ^ , -r. 1 T -u 

“ This Conference places on record its appreciation of the pioneer Eural LiDrary 

Service carried on at Mannargudi, Alamur, ladepalligudem and Kuppum and hopes 

that their example will be followed throughout the country. 

Books in Vernacular 

“This Conference resolves that for the promotion of mass education greater 
importance should be paid by librarians to the acquisition and distribution of books 
and periodicals in the vernaculars ; urges all the local boards and Municipalities 
to institute and maintain public libraries throughout their areas, and appeals to 
provincial legislatures of the country to vote liberal grants to further and aid the 
formation and maintenance of free public libraries in all provinces without the 
imposition of any conditions. 

Protincial Organisations 

“This Conference recommends the constitution of provincial organisations on the 
basis of linguistic areas to control and co-ordinate the work of the various public 
library asBooiations and requests the provincial organisations so formed, to aflSliate 
themselves to the AU-India Public Library Association and to take immediate steps 
to do propaganda works for the furtherance of ihe public library movemeat. 

“This Conference requests the management of the public libraries in the country 
to inaugurate under their respective auspices, activities conducive to the popularisa- 
tion of the library movement and to the enlightenment of the public at large, 
literate as well as illiterate. 

“This conference is of opinion that it is essential that copies of all books and 
other literature published in British India and Feudatory States be supplied to 
the various provincial State and Imperial libraries for presentation and for public 
use and that for this purpose the libraries may be conferred the status of ft 
copyright library. 

District and Taluk Associations 

‘"This conference appeals to the citizens throughout the country to inaugurate 
district, ^ taluk and village library associations for the furtherance of the cause of 
jpnblic library movement, and the establishment of public libraries. 

“This conference is of opinion that library movement in India can be fosterOT 
iw direefeed with greater s access and advantage by the joint efforts of the AU-Indift 
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Library Association and the Indian library association and requests the executive 
of both the associations to devise ways and means for this M^sra 

“This conference places on record the valuable services rendered y heatows 
K. Nageswara Rao and V. Venkateswaralu to the library movement and bestows 
on them the titles of Ghanadatta and Andhra Bhashoddaraka respectively. 

“This conference congratulates Mr. Guha Thakere on the publica 
“oriental scheme of classification’^ (Prachya Vargikarana Paddhati) and p a 

same for circulation and opinion.'" . „ . * cr 

A resolution was passed expressing deep sorrow at the demise 01 rroT. a. 
Siddhanta, well-known library worker of Lahore, and conveying the coniere 

heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family. , n*- t. • 

The conference offered its felicitations to His Highness the Maharaja Gaikw 
of Baroda on his sixty years of successful and beneficent rule and placed on 
the valuable services he had rendered to the Indian public library movement oy 

his pioneer efforts and his continued interest in it. ^ u 14 

The Conference was of opinion that the Indian Library movement should he 
fostered not merely by the spread of urban and rural libraries, but also oy 
educating the classes and the masses through the ear and the eye. The Oonterence 
appointed a Committee with Messrs. S- S. Rijagopalan and D. T. R'lo as convooer 
to devise ways and means and submit proposals to the central and provincial 
governments for absorbing as many educated unemployed as possible in the turthor- 
ance of the library cause. 


r 


The Andhra Desa library Conference 

The seventoenth annual session of the Andhra Desa Library Conference met 
on the 25th, December 1934 at the ‘Congress House', Madras under the presidency 

of Mr. D, T, Rao. , , j i.i_ 

Mr. K. Nagestvar Rao, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 

delegates* 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao’s Welcoivie Address 

Mr. K. Nageswara Rao emphasised the importance of the library movement 
among the masses, Thi^re were two ways by which this raovemonb, ha said* could 
thrive. One was by seeking the aid and support of the Government and another 
by the support of the people at large. In Andhra Desa the movement* to a very 
large extent, had thrived till now on the support of the public. If the workers of 
this movement looked to the Government for support, they would have to abide by 
the rules and regulations of the Government which to some extent might restrict 
the freedom of the movement. It was for the delegates to decide whether they 
wanted Government support or not. He then pointed out that there was no need 
to spend a large amount of money on the construction of big buildings and pur- 
chase of innumerable books. With a few collection of good books and earnest 
workers this movement might spread among the masses and remove the illiteracy 
prevailing among them. 

Mr. D, T. Bao’s Address 

Mr. D. T. Rao was then proposed to the chair. In the course of his address 
he said 

“The decade and a half that has passed has been full of eventful history in the 
cultural progress of the Andhra country. A cultural revival on a mass scale has 
been attempted through the agency of the Libraries and how far such endeavours 
have borne fruit is the task of the historian to relate, SufiSce it, however, to indicate, 
that amongst the two crores of people speaking the Xelugu language, not only has 
literacy increased by more than 100 per cent since 1920, but a definite intensive 
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contact with the movements of progress has been established. The rise of vernacular 
iournalisai, the publication of cheap literature, the expansion of the printing 
industry, the larger use of books by persons of both sexes, and none the least, the 
dawn of a new cultural consciousness expressing itself in the social, hterary, poli- 
tical and the religious movements of the period, are some of the outs^nding features 
that characterise and bear witness to the cultural rise of Andhra Eesa. These are 
the various phases of one single dynamic movement of the age, namely, the evolu- 
tion of Indian Nationalism and if in the process thereof some have d^edicated them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the establishment and development of public libraries in 
Andhra Desa, be it said that they were the pioneers of the biggest social reforma- 
tion undertaken in recent years. , ^ i 

The leaders of our Public Library movement will have to examine our social 

conditions and plan out a programme that will be responsible for bringing out men 
and women who can think truthfully, act intelligently and thus serve society as 
members of a good citizenry. This means that the primary principle of the subor- 
dination of the individual interest to the good of the whole must be recognized. 

A mere technical analysis of the requirements of Libraries in the shape of books, 
buildings, and periodical returns, will not serve our immediate purpose. That can 
be done in small regional conferences j what is now needed is a well- conceived plan 
of educating the Society to realise its own inherent cultural values. Such a pl^o, 
however, pre-supposes that the libraries must enlarge their sphere of activity and be 
prepared to adhere themselves to new intellectual attitudes. 

We have to take advantage of the existing instruments of education like elemen- 
tary school for carrying forward the objects of these public library movements^ and 
more specially for locating the Library and utilising it as an operating Ration of 
sound knowledge within the twelve districts of our Telugu country. There are 
more than ten thousand schools which can provide habitation for an ^q^^l number 
of libraries. The schoolmaster in charge might be given training in Librarianship 
in order to serve the interests of the locality with understanding and judgment. 
And in so far as the administration of such libraries goes, the DistTict Boards who 
are in charge of elementary schools, might be well trusted to discharge that func- 
tion efficiently. The elementary schools will, therefore, under such circumstances, 
form the base line of the library movement and to expand its usefulness will be the 

task awaiting the attention of our public men. u,. ■ . 

It rests on the Public Library workers as well as on our legislatures, publici^s 
and social workers to compel the Government to divert for the purpose w the 
propagation and maintenance of the Libraries an amount commensurate with the 
needs of Andhra Desa. The halting method of doling out a few thousands for the 
entire presidency must stop and in its place an allotment of some millions must be 
demanded and until such a specific ear-marking is carried out there must be an 
unceasing agitation. To effect a change in the vision and the policy of the Govern- 
ment we need upright and fearless public men who would not be led into sponsor- 
ing legislation of an amateurish character. ^ . ,1. ■ 

“Before the State can take up and discharge its liability to the public in the 
organisation of libraries”, Mr. D. T. Rao concluded by saying, “a great deal has 
to be done by our voluntary effort. The District and^ Taluk organisations that we 
have already, are active in certain areas and inactive in others. Some districts 
have libraries that could be counted by hundreds while others have a few that 
could be counted on our finger’s ends. There are sorne libraries with opulent 
sources of income, while others carry on a miserable existence. There are 
libraries staffed by persons of experience and training, while there are many which 
are ill-staffed and ill-equipped. This wide difference in location, equipment person- 
nel and management gives rise to a new problem, namely, that of co-ordination in 
the working of libraries and the need for trained librarians. Until the various 
District Taluk and other subsidiary organisations act in harmony receiving stimulus 
from the parent organisation, the result will not be satisfactory. Hence the 
Andhra Desa Libraries Association will have to frame a year’s policy and work 
ahead and pursue it with application and ^ energy. Periodical inspection of Library 
organisations, regular conferences with leading librarians, and frequent convocation 
of regional conferences are likely to keep the movement alive. But stress has to be 
laid OQ the need for more workers of a trained character, who cau work for the 
all-round prosperity of each centre. Henceforward the public library movement 
will have to embrace within its sphere active rural reconstruction. The Library, 
as an agency for this purpose, has been tried in America with great success ana 
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if we turn to advantage each library within a particular area towards social recons- 
truction, the ultimate end of the Library movement wiil have been reached/' 

Resolutions 

The Conference urged the following resolutions : — 

The conference urged the executive of the Andhra Desa Libraries Association 
to popularise the ideals of the movement in Andhra Desa and the Andhra Granth- 
laya Sangha to publish a list of libraries in the Andhra Districts. 

The conference recommended the formation of a Sub-Committee to devise ways 
and means to promote a network of libraries in all parts of the Andhra Desa and 
it was of opinion that the works of the late Andhraratna Durggirala Gopalakrish- 
nayya should be in every library in Andhra Desa. 

Resolutions were also passed appealing to the people for generous support to the 
various libraries in the Andhra districts. 


1HE ALL BURMA INDIAN CONFERENCE 

The two-days’ session of the First All-Burma Indian Conference under the 
auspices of the Burma Indian Association, commenced at Rangoon on the 29tli. 
December 1934. 

A large nurnber of delegates from the districts was present to protest against 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee Recommendations, adversely affecting Indian 
interests and to devise means and measures to safeguard their interests. 

//vx j 5000 persons attended including a large number of labourers and about 
delegates and 200 Reception Committee Members. Mr. M. M, Uafh, President- 
Designate, was cheered when he entered the pandal and amidst cries of “Mahatma 

‘Bharat Mata-ki-Jai”, the deliberations opened. 

Tnis is the first time in the history of Indian politics of Burma that all shades 
of opinion gathered on a common platform to voice their grievances. 

Mr. S, A, 8, Tyabjiy Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course 
of his speech, sketched the growth of Indo-Burman relations. He detailed the vast 
vested interests of Indians and their connections with various trades, professions 
and services as well as their contribution to agricultural and industrial expansion. 
Me warned that removal of Indians and Chinese, if effected, would have serious 
ill-eitects on the export and import trade. 

With regard to Chettiars, Mr. Tyabji opined the general financing in Burma 
would come to a stop, if such agencies were to be removed at present. He denied 
tUat Chettiars held to-day a large proportion of agricultural lands, pointing out 
that they were unwilling owners of whatever lands that had come into their 
possession. He explained that Indian labour was needed owing to insufficiency of 
iDdigeDous labour and Indian labour would be , required for many years to come, 
ue auvised Indians to forget their communal difFerenoes and stressed that the 
treatment which was being proposed to be given to Indians in Burma threw them 

Jodians in Aden would be treated in an 
a.n. * hoped that the restriction of Indian entry would create 

a sense of bitteruMS m India and with separation, Indian shipping would not 

of Burma. Concluding Mr. Tyabji demanded that the 
rights of Indians in Burma should be reserved in .the same manner as was proposed 
to be done in the case of British subjects, domiciled in Burma and India. ^ ^ 

Presidential Address 

President of the Conference, in the course of his 

omS^hTthf J P Committee 

viV.i tf o ■ f ■ with scant regard m matters which were 

vital to their existence in Burma. Ha emphasised that the future existence of 

Indians m Burma depended largely on the realisation of all that the Conference 
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Btood for. Indiana had hoped that their rights and interests would be safeguarded 
when separation came, but now the Report had come as a shock. 

Referring to Indian labour, Mr. Rafi explained that they persisted by virtue of 
their efficiency and their aptitude for work, which was distasteful to Biirmans and 
not on account of their acceptance of lower wages. Chettiyars, continued Mr. Rafi, 
were the backbone of the economic life of Burma. They were not usurers but 
bankers who were supplying a vital need, although they conducted their banking 
business according to traditional Indian customs. He strongly deprecated the 
reference to Chettiyars as money-lenders. 

Referring to the questions of the right of entry of Indians, the President said 
it was not a question that might be left to be decided by Burma_ alone. It was 
as much the concern of Burma to safeguard her own nationals as it should be the 
concern of India to protect the rights of the nationals, in foreign territory. He 
hoped that when the time came to formulate the basis of the proposed trade 
convention, between India and Burma, the Government of India, as well as the 
Indian commercial bodies and public men, would not lose sight of this fact. He 
emphasised on the other hand that there should be no restriction as regards the 
entry of persons of Indian domicile, including Indian States’ subjects engaged in 
trade or business. Attacking vigorously the treatment proposed to be accorded 
to British subjects domiciled in India and Burma, Mr, Rafi pointed out that 
these legal restrictions would operate harshly against Indians. He mentioned the 
inadequacy of safeguards as regards services, professions and education. He asked 
whether the treatment meted out to the Indian minority in Burma in the matter 
of public services and education was in conformity with international law. on the 
subject of minorities’ protection. As regards Indian shipping, he trusted that the 
same reciprocal treatment that had been recommended between India and the United 
Kingdom would apply between Burma and India. 

Referring to the proposal designed to protect cultivators by alienating Chettiyars, 
Mr. Rad stressed that the Burma legislature should be given powers to pass 
discriminatory laws and legislation thus passed should be made applicable to those 
persoDB who came into the possession of lands at or before the date of separation 
for at least twenty years. 

Concluding, Mr. Rafi deplored the proposed inadequate representation of Indians 
in the legislature and claimed special representation for labour, commerce, Chetti- 
yais and landlords, 

RESOLUTIONS— Separation of Buema 

At the resumed sitting of the Conference to-day, the proposal in 
paragraph 473 of the J. P, C. Report was strongly criticised by several^ speakers. 
It was mentioned that all other safeguards would be hollow and meaningless, ^ if 
restriction was to be placed on the entry of Indians. This matter was a question 
of life and death to the Indian community. 

Dr. is. S. Dougal, ex-Mayor, moved a resolutiou in this connection, which was 
unanioQOUsly carried. 

Dr. Dougal stressed that the connection of Indians with Burmans was age-long 
and that they were brought by Britishers to develop Burma, with an assurance of 
safety. The resolution inter alia protested against the proposal to empower the Burma 
Legislature to enact legislation restricting or imposing conditio'* s of entry into 
Burma of British subjects domiciled in India, It considered that such a proposal 
was wholly uncalled for and opposed to the principle formulated at the Burma Sub- 
^mmittee of the first R. T, C. and the policy enunciated by the Premier at the 
Burma R. T. C. and demanded that all persons of Indian domicile, including 
subjects of Indian States, shall have unrestricted right of entry into Burma after 
separations, a right which they now enjoy in common with other British subjects 
and which, in a separated Burma was proposed to be retained only in the case of 
British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom. The resolution further demanded 
tMk as a measure of reciprocity, British subjects in Burma should be given the 
Tight of unrestricted entry into any part of India. Criticising the Joint Committee s 
staement that the Indian labourer, by accepting lower wages, tended to oust the 
Burmese labourer and lower his standard of living, as unfounded, the resoluti^ 
pwDted out that no special grounds for regularising or restricting Indian labour exists 
]^leSB such a regulation was conceived in the interests of Indian immigrant labour in 
Burma as suggested by the Royal Commission on Labour and settled on the basis 
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of the convention betvfeen the Government of India and Burma. Oonolnding the 
resolutioQ takes strong exception to the reference to Ohettiars as n^ney-lend^s, 
who were bankers of high standing and honourable traditions. Hence the ^ ® 

suggestion to restrict their entry is deplorable, as it lacks appreciation of the great 
services rendered by them in economic and other spheres of the development of 
Burma. 

The session then adjourned until the next morning. 

RESOLUTIONS— Second Day— 30th December 1934 

A large gathering was present on December 30, 1934, the second day of the 

Conference. ^ u t n 

Seven resolutions were unanimously passed protesting against the J. P. 0. 
recommendations in connection with land alienation, education, profession, discrimi- 
nation by local boards and local self-governing bodies etc., demanding the mainte- 
nance of the existing franchise qualifications and the preservation of the fundamen- 
tal minority rights. 

The resolution on commercial discrimatioo, which was carried, demanded protec- 
tion for Indian interests, including commercial, banking and shipping, in the same 
manner as was recommended for British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, 
reserving at the same time the right to appoint and engage, at the discretion of 
their agents, servants and employees without any restrictions. 

Over twenty speakers spoke on these resolutions, including Khan Bahadur Ahmed 
Chandoo M. L. C., Mr. A. M. Vellayan Chettiar, M. L. 0., Mr. Mahomed Auzam 
and Mr. Abdul Baree Chowdhury. 

Reference were made to the fact that it was Indians who first introduced Burma 
rice into India, where Burma was at present exporting rice worth over two 
millions. The question of Indian shipping which had been omitted by the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee would be affected under the present proposals, because 
the crew, who were mostly Indians, would not have the right of free entry. Dis- 
criminatory recommendation in respect of education would seriously affect Indian 
students. It was a breach of the former pledge and legal rights. The franchise 
proposal would affect Indian representation in the legislature on a population basis, 
unless the status quo was maintained. The session then adjourned until 2-40 p. m. 

There was some heat and humour when the Conference resumed ^ sitting in the 
afternoon, to discuss the resolution on Indian representation in the proposed 
enlarged Lower House, demanding 18 seats, comprising tabour 9, special interests 
4, and general constituencies 12. One Labour delegate walked out protesting : “This 
Conference is for capitalists and not for Labour.” The President said : “You are 
welcome to walk out. We must maintain order. No one has been shut out from 
speaking.” 

An amendment which could not be placed before the Subjects Committee owing 
to insujficient time was read out by the President. It sought representation for 
two Indian ladies, instead of one seat for Rangoon landlords. Two amendments 
demanding three and four labour seats respectively, after some discussion, were lost 
and the original resolution was carried. 

Four more resolations were unanimously passed urging (1) the abrogation of legal 
restriction in public services, without discrimination, against Indians regarding 
their right to enter public services and that there should be one Indian representa- 
tive on the Public Services Commission : {%) appealing to the Indian Nation and 
the Government of India to take immediate steps to safeguard the rights of their 
nationals in Burma ; (3) authorising the Burma Indian Association to convene the 
next session of the All-Burma Indian Conference whenever required to safeguard 
their legitimate rights ; and (4) empowering the President to forward the text of the 
resolutions passed by the Conference to the proper authorities in England, India, 
Burma and elsewhere. 

Over a dozen speakers spoke on these resolutions including Mr. J. K. Munshi. 
Mr. S. N. Haji, and Mr. R: S. Iyengar. , ' 

The President, in his concluding speech, asserted that Indians were not vagrants 
here. Their contributions should allow them to receive just treatment. 

The Conference then concluded- 



The Burma Anti-Seperationist Conference 

At the Upper Burma Anti-Separationists^ Conference, held at Mandalay on the 30kh. 
Decemberl934 Z7. Chit Hlaing^ Anti-Soparstionist leader in the course of his presi- 
deotial address, said that the proposed consti tut on for separated Burma was inferior 
to that proposed in the scheme outlined by the Premier on January 12, 1932, and 
it was admitted that the constitution was unsatisfactory, by the most moderate poli- 
tical parties in the country. The only course open for Anti-Separationists, therefore, 
was to reject the proposed ‘‘unsatisfactory and unacceptable” constitution, now 
being laid before Parliament. 

TJ Chit Hlaing reiterated, in this connection, the resolutions passed by the All- 
Burma Anti-Separation Contention in 1984 and advised moderates to refuse to ac- 
cept the Reforms, He added that the Joint Parliamentary Committee had wholly 
neglected to take into account the results of the last general election to the Burma 
Council, as also the separation resolution which was thrown out by the Council. 
He mentioned that in the December session of the Council in 1932, a resolution for 
separation was lost, while a resolution containing the terms for conditional separa- 
tion and conditional federation was passed. Criticising the remark of the J. P. 0. 
that Anti-Separationists’ delegates preferred separation, U Chit Hlaing pointed out 
that it was contradictory to the evidence and facts disclosed by Dr. Ba Maw ia the 
coarse of the discussions before the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

Resolutioni 

Four resolutions were unanimously carried, rejecting the recommendation for se- 
paration of Burma and proposed constitution, The resolution inter alia expressed re- 
sentment and dissatisfaction with the recommendation for separation, which had 
been made in utter disregard of the clearest and most unequivocal verdict against se- 
paration and in favour of Federation given by an overwhelming majority of the 
Burmese electorate in the last Council election and also contrary to the many reso- 
lutions passed by the various Anti-Separationist Associations. The proposed con- 
stitution was totally unsatisfactory and unacceptable to the Burmese people and 
consequently they urged upon the British Parliament to reject the recommendations 
of the J, P. 0, as far as Burma was concerned and allow her as desired by a vast 
majority of the electorate to enter the Indian Federation. The resolution warned the 
authorities concerned that if separation of Burma from India should be thrust upon 
them, the British Government would be held responsible for the consequences that 
may ensue. 

The Conference at this stage concluded its session. 



Economic, Industrial, Trade 

AND 

Commercial Development of India. 


July — December 1934 




The Indian Economic Conference 


Opening Day — Patna — 26th. December 1934 


In the course of his Presidential Address delivered to the eighteenth Session ^ the 
Indian Economic Conference held at Patna on the 26th. December^ 193 4, Mr. 0, JS. 
Vakil j University Professor of Economics, Bombay, observed : — 

The world is at present in an economic ferment and we find that the existing 
economic structure as well as existing economic relations have been completely 
unset Neither the economic experience of the past nor the teachings of economic 
theorv have proved a complete guide either in the understanding of the complex 
phenomena that have developed or in the search for their solution. Instead of this 
we find gigantic efforts being made to restore order out of the prevamng chaos in 
different parts of the world on new lines with the consequence that the whole 
basis of economic life is gradually undergoing fundamental changes. 

On the one hand, we have the Russian experiment which involves a thorough 
overhauling of the social and economic structure and which has in view the 
communistic ideal. In order to achieve their ideals, the Russians have adopted a 
new method of economic approach, which has become popularly known as plan- 
ning”. Though this was ridiculed at first, the rest of the world, differing in then: 
aims and policy, have however found something to imitate in the Russian method, 
with the consequence that various countries are now adopting some sort of 
“planning” as the method to remove the existing economic ills. Two broad catego- 
ries of this method may be distinguished. In some countries, a pre-determined 
economic and social policy involving a change in the basic structure of society 
leads to “planning” which is intended to put that policy into operation, for example, 
in Russia. In other countries, “Planning” is being adopted as a method to 
recognise the economic life to suit modern conditions without aiming at funda- 
mental change in the existing order, though it cannot be denied that this is 
hound to involve a gradual drift away from the existing ibasis, for example, in the 
United States of America, and the United Ringdom. ^ ^ 

We come to the conclusion, therefore, that though the meaning of Planning” 
differs, though it has different grades or degrees, though the motives or outlook with 
which it is practised happen to be widely apart, it has come to stay, inasmuch as 
tha State is now acknowledged as the chief guide and controller of economic life 
with or without a definite purpose, and adopts “Planning” as its principal method. 


Empire Policy 

Such far-reaching changes are bound to affect every country, inasmuch as this 
change is a change primarily in the function of the State. The effect on India is 
being felt through England, because of our political relation. In other words, 
British policy and method are being reflected in this country in the gradual adotion 
or otherwise of the economic ^changes referred to above. 

With wonderful adaptability, England realised the folly of sticking to laissez- 
faire and while revolutionary or spectacular changes were being adopted in other 
countries, she deliberately changed her entire economic policy as if overnight. The 
execution of the new economic policy in other countries has involved important 
repercassions in the political field. Such far-reaching changes involving interference 
in the details of the economic life of the people, which had to be promptly put into 
operation, would not be possible under the slow-moving machinery of moderen 
democratic institutions. The rise of dictatorship in those countries where Economic 
Planning is the order of the day may be thus explained. Without changing her 
political structure, however, England managed to have the requisite forces and 
promptitude of a dictator in her National Government which eliminated party 
politics for the time being. 

At the same time she realised that under the new conditions, with the growth 
of powerful nations, British supremacy could not be maintained unless Britain 
could weld the Empire together by new ties, chiefly economic. In consequence, 

51 
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we find that durinp; the last fev^ years, the National Government in England has 
succeeded in bringing about a complete transformation of the economic policy of 
Great Britain, both ■within and without. We have the spectacle of the most highly 
industrialised country in the world trying to protect its agriculture and industry. 
The Gold Standard now stands discredited by being thrown overboard by its chief 
custodian. The home of Cobden is now a place where restrictions and controls in 
trade, industry and finance flourish in such abundance that Cobden himself would 

not recognise it, t.* 

The effort to bring the scattered parts of the Empire into line with this new 
Empire policy has resulted in important political developments. Systematic propo- 
ganda with a view to creating opinion and goodwill among the peoples of the 
different parts of the Empire has been carried on. This has been supplemented by 
other methods differing in each case with the political status of the Empire countries 
concerned. Persuasion and treatment on a footing of equality have been adopted 
with the Dominions ; an artificial or forced consent is the rule in this country ; 
and a policy of active coercion has been adopted in the case of Crown Colonies, 

for example, in Ceylon, ^ .j . x- 4 . 1 . • 

Whereas in dependencies and colonies, a free and frank consideration from tneir 
own points of view of the new policy has not been possible, in the Domimons 
where such consideration is possible, practical difficulties and controversies in the 
application of the new policy have been noticed. The need for the enforcement of 
such an Empire policy in future has involved the institution of a chain of Reserve 
Bank in Empire countries which are to work under the guidance of the Bank of 
England ; and permanent machinery to watch the development of trade and to 
suggest ways and means for co-operation may grow. ^ . 

It may also in due course involve a corresponding change in the political 
structure of the Empire, which, however, is a problem beyond my scope. My 
present purpose is to trace the existence of an Empire Economic Plan and see its 
infiuence on Indian Economic poliev. 

We have literally to trace such a plan by putting together^ the various measures 
which have recently been adopted, for the Empire Economic Plan is essentially 
different from the {Soviet Plan. IJnlike the Soviet method, the Empire Economic 
Plan is not outlined as such beforehand ; nor is it [meant to be worked out within 
any defined time limit as in Russia. 

OONDIXIONS IN INDIA 

So far as the economic policy of this country under British rule is concer^d, 
it is well known that in the matter of trade and industry, British policy with free 
trade as the method was in operation in this country till 1924. The second stage 
is marked by the adoption of the principle of discriminating protection in 1924, 
when a definite departure in the industrial and commercial policy of the country 
was made. While the system is still in its infancy, it has been super-imposed, as 
it were, by the new Empire policy of which we have already spoken. 

In the field of finance, it is equally well known that since 1899, the sterling 
standard has been in operation m this country though different names have been 
given to the system. The continued opposition to the adoption of the Gold Standard 
in India in the past, the ratio controversy and the linking of the Rupee to the 
Sterling since September 1931, are instances of the way in which British financial 
policy has worked in this country. The constitution of the Reserve Bank shovrs 
that British or Empire Policy will be imposed in this matter in the future as lu 
the p ast. 

We haye thus two important forces working in the country ; on the one hand, 
the growing desire of the people for a better and a higher standard of life, and on 
the other hand, the needs of the Empire, both resulting in the realisation of the 
fact that the economic advancement of the country should be^systematically fostered. 

Though the desire is thus ;common, the outlook is different, which results in a 
clash of ideas and methods in connection with the measures to be adopted. This is 
BO because* whereas Empire policy is the key to the methods of the Indian authori- 
ties, national policy is the key to the demand of educated India. Whereas the 
fortnez requires the planning and arrangement of things to futher the interests of 
^e Empire, the latter naturally fears that in so doing national interests will suffer. 
Xj^'ose of differences in political status, there is a consciousness that in the United 
KlB^om and in ^e Dominions, nation^ interests will be safegurded ^ first nud 
Empire interests will be looked after next, and there is a natural fear in the de- 
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pendent parts of the Empire that national interests will be subordinated to those 
01 the Empire. 

The imposition of the Empire Economic Policy on India is not without its 
counterpart in parallel measures for the development of the country within. What 
could not be dreamt of in the days of laissez-fair up to 1913 is now justified 
as a matter both of necessity and of policy. We have, in the first place, for the 
improvement of agriculture, and rural conditions generally, the work of well-orga- 
nised bodies like the Imperial Council of Agricultural Eeaearch and the Central 
Cotton Committee. Measures for the improvement of the economic conditions of 
the rural population were considered at a Conference of Ministers and officials of 
CenUal and Provincial Governments held in April last. An intensive programme 
for developing mareeting facilities for agricultural products was consiciered to bo 
the measure most likely to lead to substantial results. A scheme of marketing 
surveys as a preliminary to devising methods for the better marketing of agricul- 
tural produce has now been formulated, and it is expected the work will bo 
started soon. The position of the farmer is to be further improved by legislation for 
the relief of debt and by other measures. Some of this legislation which is still 
under consideration has aroused acute controversy and will be discussed by this 
Conwr^ce. The 0. P. Debt Conciliation Act passed in 1933 was amended this year; 
the C. P. Money-lenders^ Bill has become law ; and schemes to start Land Mortgage 
Ba^s have been formulated in Bombay and Bengal. 

The question of the low price, which the former has been receiving for his pro- 
duct has drawn the attention of the authorities. In this connection, the Crop 
Jrlanning Conference held a few months ago, considered ways and means for the 
co-ordination of agricultural production for the country as a whole. Suggestions 
were made to Provincial Governments for keeping up the cultivation of different 
crops at a remunerative level. More definite action has been taken in the case of 
sugarcane and iute. Legislation has been taken in passed with a view to seeing that 
nn r/Sf j: Intended to be used for the manufacture of sugar is 

F/fhTtfflr proceeds of the epise duty on sugar imposed this year is 

Jnfo purpose of helping the grower of sugarcane. In the case of 

Iri voluntary restriction of the area under juto cultivation help- 

ed by official propaganda has been put into operation by the Government of 
' the idea of compulsory restriction is in favour in some quarters, 
ine object in either case is to enable the farmer to realise a better price for jute. 


Trade And iNDUSTEy 

nf iiiduBtry in spite of the fact that as in other parts 

world, they ate passing through a period of •.severe depression, the new 

hand^^aM^'^oPn^n industries on the one 

1 .“““ °r of trade m certain directions on the other Thoueh the 

protective policy inauguarated in 1934 is still in its infancy and has revealed many 

.»d”„£ra§ ta 

SfsteSoe“orflSi“ilhed! 

The Ottawa Trade Agreement with the United Kingdom was followed bv n 
Commercial Agreement with Japan ; efforts are now being made for fr^sh a^raa! 
meats with other countries, and certain interests in Great ^Britain are arranging 
to get special privileges in trade. A trade treaty with Burma which is to^ ho 
separated under the Federation scheme is in contemplation: rSde Delegations 
have recently visited Africa and Afghanistan, and Indian Trade Oommissioners havn 
been appointed m London, Hamburg and Milan, and are likely to braDDoin^d 

Y ° Some ProvS Governmemr hive 

passed legislation with a view to giving financial and other a.sistance to* 

ludustries. Progress in this connection has been slow chiefiv nwino- 

resources available. for the .purpose. This work t to be sSmented 

Biweau of Industrial Intelligenoe and Research, which has been ^ attached to Jhf 

Indian Stores Department. The function of this Bureau in fn 7“ j- .® 
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the Eeserve Bank of India may supply a long-felt want for the co-ordination of 
the money market in this country with our currency policy, and generally give 
an impetus to the growth of a sound Banking system. 

While these illustrations indicate the nature of the activities of the State in 
economic matters, it may be pointed out that the people in their own behalf have 
also taken an active interest in the economic development of the country. The 
creation of the Swadeshi spirit corresponds to the “Buy British'' slogan in Great 
Britain and is an essential complement to the policy of protection. The All-India 
Spinners' Association has done useful work in connection with one ^ important 
village industry, and its work is now to be supplemented by the creation of the 
All-India Village Industries' Association which will look after other cottage 
industries. 

This rapid survey of changing events in the economic sphere in the world in 
general and in onr country in particular, indicates that the trend of thought and 
of events is definitely towards a new economic order. Whether it is Capitalism 
or Socialism that ultimately succeeds ; whether it is Imperialism or Nationalism 
that holds the field, the fact is obvious that no country is now allowing its economic 
life to drift and that every country is anxiously planning economic measures 
with a view to its prosperity and progress. It is inevitable therefore that the 
economic policy and the economic growth of a country will in the future be shaped 
to an ever-increasing degree by the State. At this juncture, therefore, the 
formation of a right economic opinion for an economic policy in general as well 
as for the solution of various problems in detail, is a most urgent need. 

With the planning of economic measures, the planning and organisation of 
economic opinion must precede and be concurrent. A critical and scientific study 
of plans and measures, public and private, helped by informed and free_ discussions 
by disinterested persons, with a view to forming the right economic opinion in 
the interests of the country, will be a national service of the greatest importance. 

StJBVEY Of Methods 

In this connection, let us make a brief survey of the more important parties 
and their methods that are responsible for the formation of economic opinion in 
this country. We shall then be in a position to see whether we, as academic 
economists, can play a useful part. 

We can say in a broad way that at present the economic opinion in the country 
is formed by (a) Government, (b) Commercial interests, British and Indian, (c) 
Legislatures and Politicians outside the Legislatures, (d) Financial and Economic 
Journals and (e) Academic workers. 

So far as the Government is concerned, it influences economic opinion by a 
variety of annual and other reports, which it publishes ; by the special studies of 
certain problems which it undertakes by the reports of Committees and Commiss- 
ioES which it appoints from time to time and by important speeches or pronoun- 
cements of members of the Government and high oflBcials. The strong point in 
the opinion thus being formed is that it is supported by a systematic 
study of facts made by well-equipped department and highly trained ofticials. 

At the same time, the publication of data and views is often made accord- 
ing to the convenience of the Government. The weak point is that it very often 
reflects the set nations of the Civil Serviee in the attempt to justify Government 
policy. Besides, there is an intolerance on the part of the Government of criticism 
of their policy in and out of the Legislatures and such criticism is often branded 
either as politically minded or even as racial in spite* of the well-known fact that 
the Government policy and measures themselves may have been dictated by political 
and imperial considerations. 

So far as British commercial interests are concerned, we find that they are 
better organised and have full-time workers for the study of the various problems 
that concern them. Well equipped with data and material suitable for their 
purpose, they are able to influence Government opinion more effectively ; this is so 
^oause on the one hand they are naturally willing to support Imperial Economic 
Policy and on the other, they have an easy access to authorities, both in England 
and India, socially or otherwise. 

^ far as Indian Commercial interests are concerned, they are growing in import- 
formation of economic opinion, but compared with their stake in the 
oonj^iy, th^ organisation is far from adequate. So far as a systematic study of 
pcootaiB w concerned, with a few honourable exceptions, it may be said to be 
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absent. So^ far as the staff of the Indian conamercial bodies is concerned, it is 
mostly clerical and is not equipped for research and investigation of those mani- 
fold complex current problems -which require knowledge and training, essentially 
different, and often superior to that possessed by the staff of these bodies. 

Indian commercial interests usually find themselves in opposition to the policy 
of Government, but they are not always able to support their opinion with that 
convincing proof, which can come out of a systemtic study of a high order. For 
example, in connection with the Ottawa Trade Agreement, a detailed study of 
the trade with non-Empire countries and of the effect of the Agreement on small 
industries have been organised by the Indian commercial bodies, the Government 
of India having omitted these aspects from their review, we are now left with 
a one-sided view of the situation. 


Agricultueal Opinion 

So far as _ agricultural opinion in the country is concerned, it is unorganised 
and the position is such that it is often difficult to find what the true agricultural 
opinion is with reference to particular problems. The position is at the same time 
clouded by the fact that Government and British Commercial interests on the 
one hand and Indian commercial interests on the other are all fond of defending 
their policies in the name and interests of the farmer. Whereas this is so in the 
case of agriculture, the growing numbers of industrial labourers have some organi- 
sation varying in importance and usefulness in different part of the country. 
There is great room for improvement from the point of view of the industrial 
labourer in the existing state of things so far as the formation of opinion in his 
interests is concerned. 

_ This brief analysis of the way in which economic opinion is formed shows that 
in proportion to the problem the existing arrangements for leading public opinion 
in regard to economic policy and problems are wholly inadequate. In making this 
observation I have not referred to the position of the academic workers, which 1 
propose to discuss in great detail. 

In other countries Universities and other academic institutions are highly equipped 
potn in the matter of library and other facilities as well as in the matter of 
trained staflr in each branch of Economics which makes specialisation possible. 
Compared with this equipment and compared with the magnitude of our problems, 
the existing equipment and other academic institutions in the matter of economic 
studies m our country may be characterised as poor. 


Need Foe Academic Woekbes 

However, in other countries, academic work is supplemented by or encouraged by 
the organised work of other bodies. Besides educating public opinion by means 
of their publications, such bodies provide leaders of thought with useful materials. 
Very often such work anticipates and creates a demand for public enquiry or 
suppl^ents the work done by the Government ; sometimes, it covers fields wholly 
Ignored by Government and in any case, it affords an intelligent corrective to data 
and opinion made current by those in power. This kind of work also results in 
a constant now of highly trained academic men into commerce and politics. In 
any case such contact between academic experts and men of affairs results in 
a co-ordination of ideas and a scientific study of facts without which life in 
modern countries would be guided and controlled in a one-sided fashion. 

unfortunately, even the limited resources that we possesB in the academic sphere 
cannot be fahy utilised for that larger purpose which I am contemplating in this 
aiBcussion. To make my meaning clear, let us, for a moment, analyse the existing 
talent and resources in the form of College and University teachers that are availa- 
ble. Xhe other class of workers in the field of economic studies are so few that 
one need not consider them in this connection. 

nf ® perhaps accounting for a large percentage 

th. -who are poorly equipped which is no fault of their own: 

institution and the system. The point however is that we 
cannot hope for any nseful or original work from this class of teachers. 

in the second place, there is a class of well equipped teachers who by their 
inclination we m a position to do useful work but are poorly paid 
^d often over- worked. Though a fortunate few of these may in coarse of time go 
up the ladder, on the whole, we can have few hope from this class of teachers, ^ 
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The third class of teachers, chiefly those in Gorernmentl service in the 
superior grade, are as a rule both vrell equipped and highly paid. From the point 
of view of their own personal ambition, once secure of tenure in the service, the 
impetus in their case to do original work is comparatively little. But the great 
factor which works against this class of teachers is the existence of a positive 
hindrance in the form of restrictions by the authorities on the free expression of 
opinion. 

The fourth class of teachers working in Universities and private institutions who 
axe both well equipped and well paid, are comparatively few in number. They have 
opportunities for independent thought and facilities for work which though poor 
compared with those available in the west, must be characterised to be quite good 
under our conditions. The limited amount of original research work on different 
econamic problems which has been published in recent years is mainly due to 
these causes, 

It is obvious, therefore, that if academic workers are to play a better and more 
useful part in the formation of a right economic opinion in the country, we have 
to look to this fourth class of teachers and institutions employing them. If the 
status of the academic economist in public esteem is raised on the one hand, and 
if public and private resources are spent freely in order to encourage and develop 
the work of this class of institutions and teachers, a desirable link in the formation 
of a right economic opinion will be supplied at this juncture of our country’s his- 
tory* . li! would be highly desirable for those who are interested in this problem 
to think of ways and means for giving an impetus to scientific economic work 
of an independent nature. A few suggestions may, however, be made. 


Suggestions For Improvement 

( a ) Endowment of .Chairs and Fellowships for research work in economic 

S Toblems; public funds should be spent to a much greater extent for this than 
itherto; and it is an object towards which charity may be usefully directed. In - 
addition, commercial bodies and magnates will do well to help in such endowments 
either for general or special studies. 

( b ) The expansion of the economic Departments of Universities and Colleges 
by the appointment of specialists in different branches of Economics who should 
be given facilities for such specialisation and not burdened with other work. 

( c ) Employment of a special research staff for the study of current 
problems by commercial and political bodies and organisations in the country. 

( d ) Encouragement of research publications and their wider use and publicity. 
yQ) Consultation with experts for advice on a footing of equality, either by 
Government, commercial bodies or political organisations, with adequate remunera- 
tion wherever necessary, 

(f) The removal of restrictions by Government on their academic staff in the 
matter of expression of opinion on economic problems. At a time when the Gov- 
ernment are trying to be resposible, if not responsive, such a measure would be a 
statesmanlike gesture, removing public prejudice against Government actions and 
enabling the formation of a healthy economic opinion. 

(g) Government Departments, semi-government bodies and commercial organi- 
sations should welcome independent research workers and give them willing 
Help. With the growth of democratic institutions in this country, Government de- 
pwtments and other parties would do well to realise that the petty- raindedn ess 
wnich nsually characterises their attitude in this matter, is responsible for the ac- 
cnmnlation or formation of prejudice which might well be remove i and prevented 
mcilities research workers and giving them due recognition and 

(h) The encouragement by Government and commercial bodies to societies and 
asBOcia^ons doing organised research work. 

improvement of existing Government machinery in the matter of collection 
+ 1 of economic and statistical information and of expansion in those 
least m which the magnitude of work is such that private effort may not 

Kft ^ i. effort is concerned, the suggestions made above cannot 

ftp those in possession of wealth realise the full significance 

^ T? of the country and are willing to spare fundifor 

£;v^ u commercial bodies undertake to investigate their own 
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problems by employing their own, ful-time staff, the work done by them will usually 
be of immediate and passing moment of the short-view type. • j • ui 

In order that a detached long view of current events may be taken, it is aesiraoie 
that free scope should be given to academic workers, by allowing them adequate 
opportunities. The opportunities may be of two type, 

(1) Facilities to study practical problems of commerce and industry ; and 

(2) Financial help in the form of endowments of Eesearch Chairs or Fellowships 
or adequate grants for specific research problems by recognised workers. 

With a few honourable exceptions, it would not be untrue to say that in 
this country, there is a divorce between the academic economist on the 
one hand and the practical businessman on the other. The former ^ is considered 
too theoretical and therefore of little use by the latter ; nor is the business- 
man willing to recognise the status and position of the academic worker in practice. 
The academic person on the other hand is not always willing to make efforts to 
understand the point of view of the businessman, and apply ihis mind to practical 

problem. . . 

Moreover, the want of agreement among economists on important problems often 
scares away the businessman ; the latter must however realise^ that a difference of 
opinion either in any scientific work or in a practical problem is not an unhealthy 
sign ; that such a state of affairs is true of many other walks of life ; that the 
everchanging economic phenomena make it impossible for any two economists to 
look at them from the same . angle ; and that given sympathetic -understanding, 
co-operation, ways and means could be found to reduce such differences to a mini- 
mum. The businessmaa must realise that that attitude is bound to offend 
academic pride and keep the true academic person at a distance from the practical 
man. The academic person on the other hand must realise that he has much to 
learn by way of information and experience from the practical man of business, 
which he can never hope to obtain from books. 

So far as the Government effort for carrying out some of the suggestions made 
above is concerned, it may be admitted at once that the authorities in India are 
quite alive to the urgent need of improving and expanding their existing machinery 
and of giving facilities to private workers. The unfortunate part, however, is that 
their action is not in consonance with their ideas ; financial and other considera- 
tions have come in the way of improvement and expansion, and the usual red-tape 
mentality comes in the way of giving facilities to private efforts. 

Economic Survey 

The Indian Economic Enquiry Committee reported in 1925 in favour of a 
scheme for an economic survey of the country and for the institution of Central 
and Provincial Statistical Bureaux. It was unfortunately left to a statistician 
and an economist to strike the bottom out of the scheme from its very inception ; 
for one is not in a position either to understand or to appreciate the attitude of 
Mr. Barnett-Hurst in his minute of dissent to the scheme of Sir M. Visveswarayya. 
Nothing came out of this ; in the meanwhile, however, other* countries were deve- 
loping special economic organisations, both for expert advice and investigation to 
hdp the executive in their work. In order to advise the Government of India on 
the best method of doing similar works in this country, Sir Arthur Salter, 
Director of the Economic and Financial section of the League of Nations, was 
invited to this country. His report issued in 1931 outlined the creation of a Central 
Advisory Council, each assisted by an expert staff for the purpose of advising 
the respective Governments on current economic problems. Nothing substantial 
came out of this report either. In January 1933, Sir George Schuster, the then 
Finance Member, was good enough to address the Sixteenth Annual Indian 
Economic Conference held at Delhi on the subject of an Economic Survey for 
India and the improvement of Economic statistics. He invited the co-operation of 
the Conference and of the Indian Economic Association in that connection. In 
response to that suggestion, a special Committee of the Association prepared and 
submitted a memorandum to Sir George Schuster and offered co-operatiOn on 
behalf of the Association which was unfortunately treated with scant courtesy. By the 
end of the year. Dr. Bowley and Mr. Eobertson were invited to this country to 
report on the same problem. Mr, Eobertson’s presence at our last Conference at 
the Annamalai University, followed by a visit of one or both of these gentlemen 
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to most ITniversity centres gave opportunities to Indian economists among others 
to explain to them the kind of work that was being done by them and what could 
be done given the necessary facilities and encouragement. In their report published 
in the beginning of this year, they advocated a scheme for an Economic Census of 
India with special references to the Census of Production and reorganisation of 
statistics. The scheme involves rural and urban surveys and contemplates close 
co-operation with Indian Economists^ through the Universities. For reorganising 
the status of the academic economist in general and of the Indian Economic 
Association in particular in the scheme advocated by them we may well pay a 
tribute to these distinguished fellow workers in the same cause elsewhere. Though 
nothing, as usual, has yet come out of this report, if the Indian authorities and 
commercial magnates will take a lesson out of this report by recognising the status 
of the economist and the value of his work, and by helping and encouraging him, 
a great national service will have been rendered. 

Though these reports have been shelved, a few minor efforts have been made, 
perhaps in the right direction. We have now Boards of Economic Enquiry or 
similar bodies in the Punjab, the U. P. and in Bengal though the conatitutiou and 
functions of these Boards vary in different provinces. Some expansion of the work 
of the Department ^of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics has recently taken 
place in addition, a few more publications are being issued by that Department. 
This is of such a limited nature compared with the magnitude of the task, which 
can be seen from the report referred to above, that one may well despair of any 
substantial result. Besides the inherent limitations of Government work in this 
connection in any country, there are obvious limitations of a special nature of 
Government work in this country. Added to these limitations when the Government 
is not in a mood to do more than the bare minimum compelled by necessity of cir- 
cumstances, the need on^ the one hand of greater pressure on the Government to 
do more, and of private initiative and on the other, is all the greater. This necessary 
corrective to State effort which is provided by private effort in other country, is a 
specially urgent necessity in our country, in view of the peculiar conditions, and it 
is to be expected ther^ore that those concerned will like a long view of this 
matter and an organised effort in this right direction. 

Association’s Duty 

While criticising the existing agencies for the formation of economic opinion 
in the country and making suggestions for their improvement, I would be failing 
in my duty it I did not ask the members of the Indian Economic Association and 
of ^e Conference to think of the ways and means by which they can play a more 
active and a more u^ful part in the national service. The two important ways 
in which the Association has been doing its work for the last 18 years are the 
publication of a Quarterly Journal and the holding of an annual Conference iu 
co-operation with the Universities. Without iu any way discouraging the work of 
our Editorial Board or of the Managing Editor of the journal at Allahabad, I 
think it would be_ easy to agree upon the proposition that there is a great room 
for improvement in the quality of the material published in our journal and also in 
the time ot its publication. The Annual Conferences have provided meeting places 
for an exchange of views, chiefly for academic workers and those interested. In this 
connection, there is considerable room for improvement, 1 venture to make a few 
which may form the basis of* discussion, and if adopted by general 
agreement, will, I hope, enable us to improve both those features of our work. 

In the first place, we may organise local centres, chiefly in University towns or 
other places wherever suitable arrangements are possible. The members of the 
Elxecutive Committee who, as a rule, belong to different University centres, may under- 
take each in his own sphere to organise such a local centre. In other places, other 
organisers should be found. The object of the organiser in such centre should be 
to bring together the members of the Indian Economic Association resident in the 
local area and those few selected persons, who by their knowledge and experience 
or are likely to help in the formation of a study group. This group so 

form^ may arrange for weekly or fortnightly meetings for the frank discussion of 
promems. The discussion should be proceeded by an original study or investigatiou 
u problem by one or more members of the group. The subjects of such study 
should be in the first place those fixed for discussion at the ensuing Conference and 
lecooulj those of local interest. The ultimate result of such discussion may be a 
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paper either jointly written by some members of the grouj) or by an individual. So 
far as future conferences are concerned, the papers submitted will have thus been 
the result of systematic study and mature deliberation. At the same time, there 
may be other material resulting from such study and discussiona, which may well 
find a place in the journal. If in the course of time we find that this systeui works 
successfully and that we have more material than we can afiord to publish in the 
Journal, we may think of the arranging for the issue for special bulletins on special 
topics. Arrangements will have to be made for some contact between the centres 
during the course of a year, so that each may be aware of the progress of work in 
the other. In some cases, one centre may be in a position to help another by the 
supply of information or by advice. The annual report of the work of the Asso- 
ciation would then contain information regarding the work in different centres, which 
means that the centres will have to keep the central office informed of the 
work done in each place. The work of the Secretary of the Association 
is bound to increase and he may have to be provided with suitable assistance for 
the purpose. This would result iu live and continuous work throughout the year 
by the members of the Associatiou in different groups, and when the result of 
such a work is pooled at the end of the year at the time of Conference, wo shall 
certainly have something of which the Association and Conference can be proud. 
This will also enable those who for one reason or another, are not able to attend 
the Conference and of the work of the Association, because they would at least 
be in a position to help the study group in the local centre by their co-operation. 
This work should as far as possible be done in co-operation with Economic Societies 
or similar organisations, if any, are in existence at any centre. These study groups 
should be able to obtain the help and co-operation of the Government Departments 
and of Commercial bodies in this work. By some such arrangement, which is iu 
no way revolutionary and which would enable to develop gradually from the exist- 
ing nucleus that we possess, we should be in a position to make our opinion both 
weighty and valuable, to raise our status high in public esteem, to make the 
membership of the Association a matter of pride and privilage, and to make its work 
in general a thing which those concerned cannot afford to neglect. In organising 
on the lines I have suggested the financial aspect has been borne in mind ; though 
there will be some additional office expenditure, it will be within our means and will 
be worth while. It should be difficult for us to be able to increase our membership 
if our work improves, in whith case increased fees will more than meet the addi- 
tional expenditure, The work of the local centres will automatically attract interested 
persons who will be willing to join the Association. 

,“A Ray of True Light” 

I realise that the success of our work may depend on co-operation, and in some 
cases, even the financial assistance of Uaiversities, commercial bodies and persone 
and of the Government ; but we cannot expect to get such assistance unless wo 
have gone a step forward ourselves and created a demand for it. In spite of diffi- 
culties, I am optimistic, that once the value of our work is appreciated on its 
merits such assistance would be forthcoming. In doing so, however, we shall have 
on the one hand to give an assurance and on the other to ask for privilege that 
our work shall be on scientific lines and in the true interest of the country it shall 
therefore be free from pressure of outside parties or of those with precouccived 
notions. The task of scientific investigator is difficult because he cannot please 
parties if we worship science and truth. His work should be therefore all the more 
valuable and deserving of encouragement by those who realise that at this juncture 
in the history of the country, an orgauised progress iu this connection is both de- 
sirable and urgent. 

Out of the darkness created by systematically fostered prejudices and organised 
selfishness, a ray of true economic light may yet penetrate. The force of that 
light for good will depend on the devotion of the disinterested economist to his 
science, help^ in his difficult task by those in power and authority in private and* 
public life. We can only pray that the foresight necessary for bnoging forth such 
devotion and such help will not be lacking, and that the privilege of an atmos- 
phere of freedom in which alone creative thought may blossom will not be denied 
to the economist ; otherwise the thinking that is done to order or in an atmosphere 
of fear and suspense will be like the incoherent mumbling of a man in dobairo the 
precursor of the approaching end. ^ ’ 

62 . 
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THE INJDIAN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 

READING OF PAPERS 


Recoveiry Plans fov India 


Papers were then read in the Conference. Mr, M. P, Oandhi of the Indian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Calcutta, in the course of his paper, “Economic Planning 
for India— A Supreme Necessity,” declared 

“I wish to lay stress on the fact that in any future scheme of planning, undue 
emphasis should not be placed on the development of large-scale industries. India 
is particularly suited to the development of middle-class industries, and cottage 
industries, and it is such industries which will solve the problem of unemployment 
to a great extent and create conditions in which there will be a more equitable dis- 
tribution of capital”. 

He said that he wished to lay stress on the necessity of a correct economic 
policy for India which should aim at reducing the chronic unemployment and 
nnder-ernployment in the country. The precipitate fall in the price of agricultural 
commodities, had serious repercussions on the economic condition of the masses in 
this country. The consumption of various commodities had gone down. 

He added that India should have unrestricted power to enter into Trade Agree- 
ments with foreign countries in a manner which would be advantageous to her. 

Along with a policy of protection, conditions must be created in which middle 
class and cottage industries could be easily carried on in competition with large- 
scale industries and for that purpose adequate State aid must be offered. The local 
as well as Central Governments should institute schemes for helping small-scale 
and cottage industries by establishing co-operative societies, etc. What was needed 
was a bold policy of expansion. It was equally essential that the Government 
should take action in consultation with and after securing approval of accredited 
representatives of public opinion in the country. 


Aspect of Economic Planning 

An economic council which would help them to foresee and tackle with the com- 
plex economic problems of the modern world, which would engage itself in continu- 
ous study of current^ economic problems, of the development of trade and industry 
in each province,^ which would complete and co-ordinate the statistical and other 
information required by the Executive and the Legislature, which would invite the 
attention of both these to important economic changes and tendencies and which 
would suggest to the Government plans for solving fundamental economic difficulties 
as those connected with the stabilization of trade and the development of national 
resources, was the economic organisation suggested by Pr, B, Fi NcirayanswcLMi 
Natdu of Annamalai University in his paper on ‘^Some Aspects of Economic Plan- 
ning for India Dr. Naidn said that it was desirable that such a Council should 
na'^ only the minimum of paid servants and that it should contain within itself 
leaders of industry and labour and experts in economics among others. True 
stotesmanship and patriotism lay not so much in envisaging the future as in taking 
effective steps to make the dreams of to-day the realities of to-morrow. 


Scope and Methods 

Dacca University in the course of his paper on '‘Scope 
and method of Economic Planning in India” said that economic planning involved, 
nrstly, a lull knowledge and understanding of the specific environment which could 
he acquiTCa mainly through the organisation of economic and statistical intelligence. 
It implied also the power of controlling the environment, which would be very 
mn<m liinited in their case by the safeguards and special powers proposed in the 
forthcoming constitution. Another limitation was that set by the institution of 
private property. These limitations would suggest the scope and method of economic 

planning of planni should consist at present of a five-year^programme for the 

Programme of Public Works 

- ^omas of the Madras University in his paper on “A plan For Econo- 

showed that the breakdown of purchasing power, which was the 
factor in the present economic situation, conid be remedied by a 
BUit^Ie programme of public works, which would not only increase employment and 

j ° provide the country with a better economic 
equipment.. Xxiis was, he added, one of the most important aspects of economic 
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planning to-day. A more comprehensive type of planning might not be practicable 
in the circumstancea of India, out no serious objection could be urged against a cau- 
tious policy of loan expenditure on urgently needed works of public utility* 

Ameliorative Measures 

Dr. Gya7V Ghand of the Patna University, in his paper on “Essptials Of Econo- 
mic Planning For India”, urged the view that he was for eeonornic planning for 
India. But he saw that neither they had clearly understood what it meant and in- 
volved nor had they the means at their disposal for carrying out a far-reaching and 
comprehensive change like planned economy. He suggested that^ they should re- 
distribute Government portfolios, enlarge the functions and utility of the Tariff 
Board, appoint marketing officers, and carry out economic surveys, make use of the 
fiscal convention to get better terms in international exchange, establish land 
gage banks and have demonstrations of improved methods of cultivation. These 
were all useful measures and they would have ameliorative effect. But let them not 
confuse the issues. If the peculiar conditions of their national life or some immut- 
able laws of being make gradual ness inevitable, let them proceed gradually, Btep by 
step, from precedent to precedent and build slowly but surely. 

Economic Planning for India 

Prof* D* Q-. Karve of the Ferguson College, Poona, in his paper on ‘‘Economic 
Planning For India” drew attention to a few of the more important features and 
difficulties of planning in general and of planning in India in particular. The 
political, administrative and economic difficulties set forth by him threatened to* 
make the adoption of a ful-fledged scheme of planning in India only a remote 
possibility. By the careful selection and assiduous development of manufacturing 
and commercial pursuits the needed balance must be^ imparted to Indian economy. 
Indianisation of banking and insurance, the promotion of internal^ migrations and 
external colonisation, the conclusion of trade agreements with all friendly countries 
on purely economic grounds and as unrestricted basis as possible, the greater 
protection of tenants, particular!} in the U. P. and the Ray atwari provinces, the 
adoption of organised poor relief and other measures based on the principle of 
social solidarity, the gradual introduction of collective insurance among their 
industrial population and the general replacement of unregulated^ money-lenders 
by organised banking were a few of the most pressing objects of national economy 
which a comprehensive economic plan ought to attempt. 

Fallacies of Planning 

In his paper on “Fallacies of Economic Planning” Mr, Kkagendr a Nath of 
the Calcutta University, discussed the question of Economic Planning as a phase of 
economic nationalism arising from post- War economic conditions and warned 
economists against the complacent assumption that it meant the end of the era of 
the pre-War competitive system. He traced the course of recent econonoio deve- 
lopments and concluded that though the future was yet indefinite, there were 
certain tendencies which pointed in the direction of a return to the competitive 
system on a more rational basis. 

Population of India 

Mr, H, Sinha of the Calcutta University, in his paper ‘'Is India Overpopulated”, 
discussed the validity of some of the tests usually applied for determining over- 
population, and described some practical devices for judging whether there had 
been any departure from the optimum with reference to which alone over popula- 
tion or underpopulatiou could have any meaning. Some relevant statistics of real 
income per head were quoted in this connection. It 'was pointed out ^ that fuUer 
data were necessary in order to give a definite answer to the question whether 

ndia was overpopulated or not. 



The Industries Conference 

Simla- 9 th. July to lHh. ^934 

A Conference of the Ministers and Dir^nfftru t j . , 

provinces and important Indian States, toeethpn Industries from the various 

on the 9lh. July 1934 and continued till the nth commenced at Simla 

Frank Noyce, Member for Industries and Labnnr’’ *Vu chairmanship of Sir 
Assembly buildings. No regular agenda ^as committee room of the 

proceedings were not open to the press. ppnea to the delegates and the 

The main object of the conference vpas to dispnao . 

Governments for the development of the handlnnm vi!? ®^neme8 oQvanous provincial 
the Government of India had allotted Bs, i weaving industry for which 

conference would also consider, among the mairtr ^ years. The 

a central industrial intelligence and research bn l Proposals to establish 
fifth Industries Conference held in Delhi in ^ ^ l discussed at the 

provincial Governments would come forward wUh April. The various 

development of both the handloom Weaving respective schemes for the 

ture industry. ^ industry and research in the sericul- 

The Associated Press learnt that deleffatAn ^ 

first of all ascertain whether it is true that certain Indian States would 

discussions relating to the handloom weavm<y ; ^5® to be excluded from the 

hold that they have an important part to piav ?nd, if so, why. They 

silk industry. Perhaps the Viceroy's speech jnnf promotion of the 

sised the need for the cooperation of Indian Excellency empha- 

common advancement of both will be quoted ^^th British India for the 

Indian States’ representatives during the inclusion of 

weaving industry. cussions relating to the handloom 

The Associated Press understands that thA «« i. ... 

clearing house in industrial intelligence will bA establishing a central 

approves of the Government of India’s schemp first; If the conference 

to the Indian stores department, the establioK»v^« onreau will be set up attached 
already had a marked effect in promoting tbp i which is said to have 
The bureau will keep in close contact with indnaf^ * Indian industries, 

ness, collaborate with the provincial directors .luarkets and current busi- 

bulletins on matters connected with indust^Ai industrial research, publish 
industrialists with suggestions and also in fv,«^ research and development, assist 
tions in India, The Government of India in » of industrial eiiibi- 

pointed out that the bureau will be organized .to the delegates have 

in time it can be separated from the Stores denar? contained lines in order that 
flpnorKTYi onf nrKAnnrK Xnll /^al-Aila rcment and formed into an indepen- 


dent department. Though full details of the 


been worked out the Government of India organizations have not yet 

funds in the first instance to the extent of Bs ^^*^^^tively decided to provide 
One of the main sources of information relation in spread over three years, 
the provincial departments of industries the P industrial development being 
from the conference the extent to which the local India will ascertain 

making the scheme a snccesB. Governments will cooperate iu 

U* P. GoVERNMElSfT’S NOTE OU Sttoi 
The Associated Press understands that the TT Industries 

note to the conference pointed out that tbc Provinces Government in a 

Harconrt Butler Technological Institute are sections of the 

research relating to those two branches of indnat ^ - ^^nipped for industrial 

be prepared to the proposed central bureau financially assisted will 

for both research and intelligence. function as its special branches 

rrt. rr t. - Note 

The Kashmir Government in a note stated f-h f 

Be. 1 lakh for setting up machinery to already allotted over 

research in the technique of 
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carding, spinning and weaving and thab if substantial assistance is forthcoming 
they will be prepared to equip the research station with necessary staff and even 
trained apprentices. The Kashmir Government want Bs. 5.000 annually for five 
years. 


Provincial Government’s Proposals 

How the various local Governments in British India propose to develop the 
handloom industry will be known by the Industries Conference tomorrow. Each 
province will of course be given a free hand to tackle the problem facing handloom 
weaving industry, but they must all keep in view the general policy that coopera- 
tive buying and selling on behalf of handloom weavers should be developed. 

Madras 

In Madras, except in the Nilgiris, all other districts are handloom weaving 
areas. According to the 1931 figures, the total Dumber of handlooms at work in 
the presidency was 1,93,000, and the number of persons employed was 6,41,000. 
Considering the quantity of cotton twist and yarn alone consumed by the hand- 
loom weavers and the number of people dependent upon the textile cottage indus- 
try, it is urged that a sum of Bs. 1,32,000 in the first year and Bs. 1,22.300 in 
subsequent years should be contributed to this province. In the initial stages 
various forms of direct assistance are proposed to be accorded to free weavers frou) 
their indebtedness to sowcars and bring the weavers into the fold of cooperative 
societies. The crux of the whole problem of handloom weaving is marketing and 
the_ Madras Government propose to establish a provincial cooperative marketing 
society to be managed by a board consisting of 15 members, of which the Director 
of Industries will be the president and the Principal of the Government Textile 
Institute will be the secretary. It will be necessary for the society to appoint an 
expert marketing officer with necessary staff. The society will open sales depots^ in 
suitable centres in the presidency like Madras, Madura, Salem, Coimbatore, Bellary, 
Conjeevaram, Peddapuram and Oannanore, Steps will also be taken to revive the 
existing weavers’ societies in their repective areas, the provincial society giving each 
primary society a grant of not more than Bs. 250 per annum to meet its 
expenditure. 


Burma 

The Burma Government have submitted a long memorandum in which they 
claim more than what they would get as one-tenth share on the ground among 
other things, that Burma has the largest number of looms of any province in India 
and that she has no interest in the mill industry, for the protection of which the 
Indian Tpiff (Textile Protection Amendment) Bill was passed. The duties imposed 
by this bill fall without any corresponding benefit to the people, the bulk of whom 
are agriculturists and as the handloom industry is an important subsidiary occupa- 
tion of agriculturists it deserves a greater amount of share in the grants-in-aid. 
At present the handloom industry, which is scattered throughout the province, is 
unorganized. With a grant-in-aid, it is proposed to establish a permanent exhibition 
of the handloom weavers’ products and a research station, as well as an organiza- 
tion of demonstration parties the aim of which will be to introduce improved appli- 
ances and methods of weaving. 


Bombay 

In Bombay the grant-in-aid is proposed to be'spent at the commencement of start- 
ing district industrial associations for helping weavers in the matter of marketing 
their products, most of the working capital being supplied to the associations by 
cooperative banks. At least five such associations will be necessary to start with, 
each to be allotted Bs. 5,000 per annum. The constitution of the district industrial 
associati on will be on the basis of co-operative sales agency and will be open to the 
asBOciatioQ to sell goods to members and non-members. 

United Provinces 

In the United Piovinces they have several schemes, the total cost of which will 
be Bs. 2, 20, (XX) on account of non-recurring charges and Bs. 50,000 for recurring 
expenses. The schemes include a provincial intelligence bureau, a provincial mar- 
keting organisation, provincial designing section, a provincial refinishing plant and 
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a provincial research institute and also a survey of the handloom industry in the 
province. 


Centeal Peovinces 

The Central Provinces Government wishes to establish weavers^ co-operative so- 
cieties at Nagpur, Kamptee, Jubbulpore, Ellijpur and Burhanpur with a hundred 
members in each society. There will be depots at each centre for the supply of 
raw materials and for the sale of finished cloth. The total expenditure, for the five 
societies, is established atEs. 63,000 in the first year. It is said that in the Central 
Provinces the handloom weaving industry provides employment to 100,000 adult 
workers and about 250,000 dependant. Forty per cent of the total quantity of cloth 
consumed in the provinces is produced in handlooms. 

Assam 

In Assam the condition of handloom weavers is said to be unhappy owing to 
the trade depression and competition from outside. Every householder, be he rich 
or poor, possesses a loom. 

The Assam Government propose two much needed schemes for the consideration 
of the Government of India : (1) the starting of a commercial course as an addition 
to the Government Weaving Institute at Gauhati ; (2) the reorganisation of the 
Government emporium at Gauhati to increase its usefulness and expand its acti- 
vities. The emporium, after its reorganisation, can become a central institution to 
undertake such schemes as may be necessary for developing, co-operating, buying 
and selling on behalf of handloom weavers and for the better organisation of the 
industry. 

Bengal 

The Bengal Government proposed to reconstitute the Board of Industrial Union, 
appoint one weaving and dying expert for each industrial Union and to train np 
weavers in new designs of patterns, textile, etc. One supervisor with technical 
Mowledge of weaving is proposed to be appointed for every 20 weavers^ societies. 
The union will require a lump subsidy of Es. 5,000 rupees each. Marketing offices 
are proposed to be appointed to supply information regarding marketing conditions 
to the provincial society as well as of industrial unions, 

Punjab 

^ The Punjab Government propose to have a central organisation with branches 
m weaving centres. These depots, in collaboration with the cooperative societies will 
help in the supply of suitable qualities of raw materials at cheaper rates, supply 
information as to the qualities of cloth to be purchased, as also in their stand ardiza- 
advertisement. Then there will be a marketing officer, with assistants, who 
will advice the central organisation as to the types of cloth to be purchased and 
at what price. It is proposed to locate the central organisation at Amritsar, with 
branches in outlying important weaving centres like Ludhiana, Jalalpur, Hoshiar- 
pur, Jattan, MuJtan and Panipat. 

Sekicultueal Eebeaech 

Sericultural research, for which Es. 1 lakh is to be allotted annually for five 
years, wifi be discussed by the conference, when the representatives from Madras, 
Bihar and Orrissa, Asssam, Mysore, Kashmir, Indore and Gwalior States, the 

Central Proviaces, Bengal, the Punjab and Burma will explain their respective 
Ecnemes* 


Mysoee 

Mysore produce about 50 per cent, of the total output of raw silk in India, and 
according to the Tariff Board, the State spends Es. 2 lakhs annually. The cost 
of mulberry leaves constitute about 60 per cent, of the total cost of production 
of silk.^ Hence the Mysore State proposed research work in manurial experi- 
ments, improvement of local mulberry by grafting and other methods. As 
regards sericulture, several experiments are suggested to increase this production 
of cocoons per unit and improve their quality. Thirdly, economies in the cost of 
reeling are proposed. The total cost of the schemes is a little over Es, 2 lakhs 
non-recurring and Es. 67,CC0 recuiring. The Mysore Government has also outlined 
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a scheme for starting a silk waste spinning factory at a cost of Rs. 68,000, which, 
they state, is a legitimate charge oa sericultural research. 

These schemes of the Mysore Government are supported by an elaborote memo- 
randum by the Mysore Silk Association, which deals exhaustively with the measures 
to be adopted for improvement in the cultivation of mulberry, rearing of cocoons 
and reeling of silk. 

Madbas 

In Madras the principal place where rearing of silk worms and reeling of 
cocoons are carried on extensively in purely cottage conditions is Kollegal taluk, 
close to Mysore. Other centres where research work can be carried on are Coonoor, 
Kuppnm, Hosur and Palmer. As the Madras Presidency produces one of the best 
indigenous varieties of silkworms and grows a good variety of bush mulberry it is 
urged that a sum of Rs. 45,500 at least be allotted for undertaking research work in 
the first year and about Es. 22,000 in the succeeding years. 

Bihar and Orissa 

The Bihar and Orissa Government state that the rearing of silk-worms offers 
great possibilities. 

Central Provinces 

The Central Provinces Government would like to conduct intensive scientific 
research schemes to improve Tussore silk rearing and improve the volume of the 
cocoon output by setting up a small organisation at an estimated cost of Es. 4,000 
per annum. 

Assam 

The Assam Government state that out of 12 districts silk rearing is practised in 
eight and a start has already been made in two of the remaining districts. No- 
where, perhaps, in India, except in Assam, are three species of silkworm cultivated. 
The extension of the industry as a whole is hindered for want of funds. The 
Assam Government recommend the establishing of a central research institute in 
Assam. 


Kashmir 

The Kashmir Government has a scheme for establishing an institute. It points 
out ; *No other country or part of his Majesty's dominions is endowed by nature 
with such facilities for the success of the sericultural industry as Kashmere and 
Jammu. The State is now producing annually 20,000 ounces of silkworm seed, 
40,000 maunds of cocoons and 25,000 lbs. of raw silk. The industry affords a means 
of livelihood to 50,000 families. The industry is now hit by competition from China 
and Japan. The Kashmir Government wants a provision of Rs, 25,000 annually 
for subsequent years in order to give a start to the proposed institute. 

Central India 

Mr. J. B. Hutchinson, ofiiciatiag director of the plant industry in Indore, 
says ‘With proper research work, there is every reason to believe that sericulture, 
which has already been attempted in Central India, would be successful,’ He stressed 
the urgency of this question by a mention of the fact that the immediate problem 
in Central India is the provision of an alternative crop in place of opinion. 

Bengal 

Bengal has also supplied a scheme for silk cleaning and twisting machinery at 
the Government institute. 

Punjab 

The Punjab -Government state climatically submontane tract of the province is 
very suitable for silkworm rearing, 

Burma 

The Director of Agriculture, Burma in a note, states that the difficulty experienced 
np to date by the department in extending the industry has been due to the 
prejudice which exists among Buddhists against the killing of the larvae, which is 
an essential part of the process of silk worm rearing. At Leiktho, in the Toungoo 
hill tracts, where there is a small sericultural industry supervised by the Italian 
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Roman Catholic Mission most of the people are non-Buddhist Karens, and this 
diflScnlty does not arise. There are mulberry gardens at ‘May my o and Paukkaung. 

The scheme for research proposed by the Burma Government is estimated to 
cost Es, 16, OCX) non-recurring and Rs. 10,000 recurring in the first year. 

G'walior has also submitted a scheme. 

Sir Frank Noyce’s Speech 

Sir Frank Noyce, in the course of his speech in opening the Industries Confe- 
rence, said that they were there to implement the passage in the Government reso- 
lution on the Provincial Economic Conference, dealing with the proposal to consti- 
tute industrial intelligence and research on soupd and practical lines and to decide 
on the best way of distributing grants which the Government of India had given 
for research in sericultural industry and for the development of the handloom 
weaving industry. 

Regarding the first he said : ‘We said why we are anxious that the Bureau 
should be of the utmost value to you and that we want you to tell us how we can 
make it of the utmost value to you. One qnestion which was put to me in my 
recent tour, both in Calcutta and Bombay, was “Why are you attaching this Bur- 
eau to the Indian Stores department and would it not be better to have it as a 
separate organisation ?” I think that a perusal of the note that the Chief Con- 

troller of Stores, Sir James Pitkeathly, has placed before you will give a sufficiant 
answer to that question. We are attaching it to the Indian Stores department be- 
cause the Indian Stores department is under the very able guidance of Sir James 
Pitkeathly whose work on behalf of the development of the Indian industries and 
especially of the smaller Indian industries, has been recognized throughout the length 
and breadth of India (hear, hear). We are attaching it to his department because 
it is a live department. In giving him additional work which he has very readily 
undertaken to carry through we are placing at your disposal the benefit of the ex- 
• perience and knowledge of all the officers of his department, and we are also pla- 
cing at your disposal the resources of the test house which that department main- 
tains. If any of you would like a closer acquaintance with the working of the 
Indian Stores department, if you would like to know what it does in the way of 
testing and reporting on the difierent products manufactured in this country, I 

would suggest to you that if you are ever in Calcutta you should visit the Alipore 
test house when you will receive a very warm welcome and everything will be ex- 
plained to you. 

“You wtU have gathered that we are not starting a scheme on the very exten- 
sive lines suggested in the course of our discussions last year, Some of you would 
have hked to ^e us start a Council of Industrial Research somewhat on the lines 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. I explained the objections , to 
that last year, I need not repeat them. Most of you were here last year and you 
know what they are. One very great objection is of course the financial one. Ano- 
ther is that if we were to start an Imperial Council of Industrial Research we 
should not really know at present the best lines on which to start it. It is for 

these reasons amongst others that we are proposing to start on this small 

scale. Although it is on a small scale and although the money we have at 
our disposal only amounts to Rs. 5 lakhs to be spent in three years I cannot 
myself help thinking that a very great deal can be done with that money 
if we use it in the way foreshadowed in Sir James Pitkeathly's note. 

Position of the Indian States 

•There is one very important point and that is the position of the Indian 
States in respect of this bureau. The position of the Indian States differs very 
greatly in regard to the three questions which are coming before us to-day but in 
respect of this Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research we hope that they will 
come in as full collaborators and co-operators in the scheme. We are anxious that they 
should come into the scheme on exactly the same terms as the Indian provinces, I may 
say that there is no question at any rate at this juncture of charging any fees for 
the utilisation of the services of the bureau. Those will be placed at the disposal 
of the proviuces and of the Indian States without any charge whatever. But 
we hope that in return for our doing so they will also place their own sources of 
information and their own research institutes, if they have any, at the disposal of 
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the bureau so that it may work for the greater good of India as a whole. I hope 
it will be obvious to you that this bureau may form the nucleus of a much bigger 
organisation in the year to come. What we are asking you to do is to let _us try 
out his experiment, and if it proves successful then to decide in consultation to- 
gether in what directions its operations can be extended and how it can be made 
more useful. 

^‘Now I turn to the question of sericultural research. 1 had better make it per- 
fectly clear that the posiiion of the States in that matter is not the same as it is 
in regard to the Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research. I may here bring 
in for a moment the question of handloom weaving and show you where the differ- 
ence lies. In regard to sericultural research we are, it is true, dealing with an all- 
India question. But the money available is British India money and we should not 
be willing to make any grants to the States unless it is for research work which 
will be of use to British India. The money we have available for sericultural rese- 
arch is apparently as shown by a close study of the memoranda which have been 
placed before us by the States and the provinces a mere drop ;in the ocean and it 
will be a very difficult matter indeed to decide how it is to be used to the best 
advantage. I think you may consider it desirable that we should appoint a sub- 
committee of our members to consider this matter and it will be for us to consider 
whether a large portion of the one lakh available could not be best utilised in 
obtaining the services of a first class sericultural expert who could come out to 
India and advise us how best to spend what litlle money we have. The second 
question which will have to be considered is whether it is advisable that we should 
appoint a sericultural committee, more or less a permanent sericultural committee, 
to deal with the administration of this grant and generally to co-ordinate the effort 
in regard to sericultural development. The third question is whether again in view 
of the small amount of money we have it would not be advisable to spend the 
greater part of it on the production of disease-free seed. These seem to me the 
three main questions which arise in regard to sericultural research. 

‘‘Now I turn to the question of handloom weaving. There, as I have explained, 
we are dealing with British India money and I am afraid that as things are at 
present, though they may be different under the federal constitution to which we 
are all looking forward, there is no money available for expenditure in Indian 
States. But if the States would like, as I hope they will, to take part in our dis- 
cussions on the subject, if they would like to give us the benefit of their experience 
and of the work they have done, if they would also like to learn if they can, as I 
hope they can, from British India and profit by the experience of British India, 
they will be very welcome indeed to do so. The amount we have at our disposal in 
this case is, I am glad to say, considerably larger than in that of sericultural research. 
I cannot say exactly how much it is. The Government of India have promised that 
they would spend on the handloom industry an amount equal to the proceeds of 
an import duty of a quarter anna per pound on imported yarn up to 50 S. We do 
not yet know what the amount is likely to be. The estimate which Sir Jospeh JBhore 
gave in the Assembly was about Rs. 31 and half lakhs, but we have reason to think 
that it will probably be a little more. This year we shall only get 11 months’ proceeds 
but I think we can work more or less on a figure somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Rs. 5 lakhs for a year. I shall deal with the question of procedure in a move- 
ment, but I would say now that the questions which seem to me most important 
are the extent to which the cooperative -movement can be utilized in saving the 

handloom industry, whether there are any matters of common interest such as the 

question of designs and that of improved machinery which could with greater 
advantage be undertaken at the centre, and the extent, if any, to which the grant 
should be used for instructional and similar purposes. 

‘There is one very important point we have to bear in mind in regard to both 
sericultural research and also the handloom industry, and that is that the grant 
which is being placed at our disposal is for five years only, and that any Bchemes 
which we appreve will have to be based on that assumption. Another point which 

should be mentioned is that we are here to-day really in the position of advisers to 

the Government of India. The Government of India stipulated, in promising this 
grant, that it must be spent on approved schemes, that the schemes should be 
placed before the Government of India for consideration. This is not, therefore 
entirely a matter for my department, though I have no doubt that the recommenda- 
tions of a coi^erMce such as this of which I am a member will carry the utmost 
weight with thelGovt, of India and will receive their most.sympathetic consideration ’ 
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4i8 the industries conference 

Sir J. Pitkeathly’s Speech 

After Sir Fran/c Noj/ce bad opened the conference, Sir James Pitkeathly outlined the 
principles of the proposed Industrial Intelligence and Research Bureau and emphasis- 
ed the dependence of the proposal on the cooperation of the provinces. At the same 
time he pointed out the assistance which the Indian Stores department could eive 
to the industry. ^ 

After that the conference appointed two committees to consider in detail the 
memoranda received from provinces making claims to shares in the grants for 
handloom weaving and sericulture. Memoranda were also received from a number 
of Indian States proposing schemes for expenditure of part of the money available 
for agriculture within their boundaries. 

The general discussion on the handloom weaving industry was followed with a 
view to securing the benefit of the experience of experts present. The principal sub- 
jects discussed were cooperative organisation of handloom weaving, best arrange- 
ments for improving designs and securing the fullest use of all improvements in 
machinery and the general principles which would govern the allocation of grants. 

In winding up the proceedings for the day the chairman suggested that the best 
criteria for allocating grants would be the number of looms in the province, the 
amount which the province was spending on handloom weaving at present and 
the expenditure which it proposed to make iu future. 


Decisions of Sub-Committees 

The whole of 10th. July was taken up with the deliberation of the handloom sub- 
committee and the 11th. July morning with those of the sericulture sub- committee. 

full conference inet again in the afternoon (and first accepted’ unanimously 
the general lines of the proposal for the formation of an industrial intelligence 
and research bureau. The delegates from every province and State promised whole- 
hearted support for making the bureau a success. The conference adopted the 
reports of the handloom and sericultural sub-commitee. In the case of handloom 
weaving industry the decision was taken that grants should be distributed in the 
provinces in the first year as to one half in proportion to the average expenditure 
by Uie local Governments on the improvement of the handloom weaving industry 
dunng the last five yes-rs and as to the other half in proportion to the cousump- 
tion of yarn in the handloom industry in the provinces and that local Governments 
TO asked to revise their schemes in the^ light of the sums which they could obtain 
in this way and criticisms of their schemes which were made by the 
conference. conference also decided that 15 per cent, of the grant be 

reserved to the Gewernment of India for distributions to minor administration 
and provinces which equitably required extra assistance. 

As regards sericulture the decision of the conference was that the sum available 
for distribution, narnely, rupees one lakh a year was so small that it would be 
spent in a way which promised most immediate benefit to the industry, namely 
in increasing the supply of disease-free seed. It was also decided that an imperial 
committee be set up and attached to the bureau of industrial intelligence and research. 
The conference concluded after au interchange of compliments. Some delegates expres- 
sed si^ial gratification that the conference was likely to become an annual event, 

• ^o“^erence discussed on the 11th. July the position of 
^ connection with the promised grant of a lakh for 

Frank Noycc in his opening speech the sub- 
appolot a permanent imperial sericultural 
auspices of the Bureau of Industrial Research to be attached 
department. This sericultural committee will consist of repre- 
M ^ ^ grpwng provinces iu British India, namely, Assam, Bengal, 

Burma and two Indian States, Mysore and 
wnmnHnn research was considered too inadequate for the 

meat of India fo? aS enh^c^ gLT 



The Assembly Ottawa Committee Report 

The Assembly Ottawa Oommittee^s Eeport was presented by Sir Joseph Bhore in 
the Legislative Assembly on the 3 1st. August 1934. 

Sir Ahdur Rahim and Mr, K. O. Neogy appended a minute of dissent to the 
Majority Eeport, in which they held— 

(1) The preferences given by the United Kingdom to our agricultural products 
have not, to any extent that matters, helped India to recover the lost grounds. On 
the other hand, the Preference given by India to the United Kingdom has adversely 
affected our foreign markers. 

(^) The heavy deficiency in our exports is mainly due to the weakening of our 
foreign markets and the small increase in the exports that there has been during 
1933-34 as compared with 1932-33 is not such as to reassure ua that India is .on 
the fair way to economic and financial recovery. 

(3) _ Having regard to the economic policies, adopted practically by all other 
countries, trade agreements on the basis of mutual interests seem inevitable. 

Therefore, they recommend definite agreements on the system of quotas with all 
important countries, so that our trade position may be establishea on a surer 
basis. 

The Ottawa Agreement, they express the opinion, should at least be modified to 
the extent necessitated by such agreements. 

Mr, B, Sitaram Raju submitted a separate minute of dissent in which he 
submited Dr. Meek's Eeport to a detailed analysis and came to conclusion s 
entirely different from those of the majority of the Assembly Committee. 

Majority Report 

“The United Kingdom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-preferential Indian commodities than the foreign countries in general, 

“The general tendency of mutual trade between India and the United Kingdom 
has been tending towards an equality of exchange. 

“The preferences given by India have not adversely affected Indian consumers of 
the Indian revenues. 

“The import preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry. 

“On the whole, the Ottawa Trade Agreement has been for the mutual benefit of 
the contracting parties”. 

These were the general conclusions arrived at by the majority members of the 
Assembly Ottawa Committee appointed to examine the report of Dr. D. B. Meek, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, on the working of the 
Ottawa Agreement. The following are extracts from the majority report : — 

■ “Though we do not necessarily subscribe to all the deductions or conclusions 
contained therein. Dr. Meek's report constitutes a very fair and impartial review 
of trade conditions since the initiation of the preferential scheme. 

Effect of Peefeeenoes ok Expoets 

“The following are our general conclusions in each case : 

Eice : The preference to rice has been of value to India, whose position in 
the United Kingdom market has improved both relatively and absolutely during 
the period under review. 

We would invite the attention of the Government to the necessity of ensuring 
that the effectiveness of the preference is not diminished by the invasion of the 
United Eungdom market by foreign paddy and we would also ask them to consider 
whether a preference for rice cannot be secured elsewhere, particularly in Malaya.^ 

The preference has secured to the Indian exporter a very substantial share in 
United Kingdom market which had been practically lost to India and to this ex- 
tent it must be regarded as definitely of benefit. 

Tea : The preference has maintained India’s position vis-a-vis Ceylon in the 
United Kingdom market and it will ensure to India a fair share in that most 
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important market in the event of any increase in her esport allotment under the 
restriction scheme- 

Tanned Skins : The evidence before us does not v^^arrant the conclusion that the 
preference has produced an appreciable effect on exports from India. 

Jute Manufacture : Any advantage vfhich has accrued from the preference on 
jute manufactures has been in the nature oi insurance against loss of market rather 
than a positive gain to the Indian manufacturer. The preference is of more value 
in that it permits the Indian exporter to compete on equal terms with the British 
manufacturer. 

^ Teak : India has improved her position relatively and absolutely in the United 
Eingdom market. 

Woollen Carpets : We are agreed that India has secured a definite advantage 
from the preference on woollen carpets. 

Tobacco : (a) unmanufactured : We are impressed with the potential value 
of this preference in view of the increasing production of cigarette tobacco in India, 
(b) Manufactured : We are doubtful whether the preference on manufactured 
tobacco has had any definite value for India. 

Castor Seed : We are of opinion that this preference has been of value and has 
enabled India to make a certain amount of headway at the expense of her competitors. 

Pig Lead : The preference has been shared with other Empire countries and 
Australia appears to have benefited to a greater extent than India. 

^ Castor Oil : While the Indian product has consolidated its position in the United 
Kingdom market at the expense of foreign oil, countries other than the United 
Kingdom have also increased their demand for Indian oil. We cannot, therefore, 
say with any certainty that the preference has benefited the Indian exporter in 
general. 

Linseed Oil : No advantage has resulted from this preference. 

Cocoanut oil : The preference has been of little benefit to India. 

Ground-nut oil : A very definite advantage has resulted from the preference. 
Indians total exports have increased significantly in the past two years and the 
United Kingdom market has been almost completely captured. 

Rape seed and sesamum oils s The preferences in respect of these oils have little 
value in themselves though, here again, as in the case of cocoanut oil, we recognise 
their safeguarding value. 

Coffee: The preference has not enabled India to do more than maintain her 
position in the United J^ngdom market. 

Coir: The very marked increase in respect of coir mats and mattings is clear 
evidence of the beneficial effect of the preference. 

Ground-nuts; Though the preference has enabled India to gain some advantage, 
other Empire countries have gained to a greater extent. 

Sandalwood oil; The preference has secured to India a greater share of the 
United Kingdom market at a time when exports to foreign countries were 
decreasing. 

^ Granite setts: The preference on granite setts has been of advantage to India 
in so far as it has enabled a new line of trade to start. 

_ Magnesium chloride; The evidence so far available does not justify the conclu- 
sion that the preference has yet been of benefit to India. 

Cotton yarn, Cotton manufactures, magnesite, spices and wheat : The preference 
on these commodities has not been of benefit up to now. 

Raw cotton: We are agreed that, on the whole, Dr. Meek^s Report contains 
a fair statement of the advantage which has accrued to India from the undertaking 
of His Majesty’s Government under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Supplementary agreement in respect of iron and steel; We are of opinion that 
the assured off-take of pig-iron to the United Kingdom under the Supplementary 
Agreement was of value to the Indian pig iron producer and we are equally 
satisfied that the agreement in respect of sheet bar has been of some advantage. 

Colonial preference: We are of opinion that the preferences granted by the self- 
governing Colonies have had little effect on Indian trade. 

We note that Ceylon has not given full effect to the preference agreed upon 
at Ottawa. We recommend the cocoanut report and the resumption of negotia- 
tions with Ceylon with a view to arriving at a definite decision in respect of our 
trade relations with that Colony. 
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It is our opinion that in each case which was the subject of our 8orutiny» 
the preference has to a greater or lesser extent benefited the United Kingcwm. 
We consider that on the whole. Dr, Meek’s appreciation of the effect of each or 
these preferences as set out in Chapter II of his report as a fair estimate of 
value, and that preferences, in so far as they have moderated or counteraetecl the 
factors making for a decrease in imports into India, have been of definite value to 
the United Kingdom, 


Effect Of Preferences On Prices 

Id Chapter III of the Departmental Report arc to bn found the detailed statis- 
tics of prices of a very extensive range of commodities in respect of which prefer- 
ence is enjoyed by imports from the United Kingdom. We have made a careful 
and detailed analysis of these statistics which has shown that while in^ a few 
cases prices of both British and non-British imports have risen and,_ in some 
what more numerous class, foreign prices have risen while British prices have 
fallen or remained at their former levels, in the great majority of cases there has 
been a general fall in prices. We are satisfied that where prices have risen 
it has been due to special causes unconnected with preferences. 

On balance, we are of opinion that the Indian consumer has not been pre- 
judiced by the preferential scheme. 

Effect of preferences on customs revenue On the material before us, 
therefore, it is clear, that the preferences have not adversely affected Indian 
revenue. 

We are informed that only one industry, viz, the Aluminium Utensil Manufac- 
turing Industry has represented that it has been adversely affected by the opera- 
tions of the Ottawa Preferences. 

We are of opinion that it has not been established that the industry in question 
has in any way been affected adversely by the Ottawa Preferences. 

General Conclusions 

In the course of our deliberations it was suggested that as a result of the Ottawa 
Trade Agreement, f certain foreign countries had imposed restrictions ^on imports 
from India by way of retaliation. 

We have, therefore, had prepared a list of the restrictions imposed by foreign 
countries since 1927^ which shows also the reasons for the restrictive action. 

It appears, that in no case was the restrictive action retaliatory in nature or 
specially directed against India, 

Our general conclusions which must be regarded as subject to the reservations 
set out in paragraph 2 and 7 of the report, may bo summarised as follows 

e^ort trade in articles which enjoy preferences on importation into 
the United Kingdom forms at the same time the most important and the most 
stable part of our total export trade. 

(b) The United Kingiom has proved a steadier market for both preferential and 
non-preferential commodities than have foreign countries in general. 

Bince^ the initiation of ^ the preferential scheme, the general downward trend 
of the United Kingdom’s import into India has been checked and shows an 
increase. 

The general tendency of the mutual trade between India? and the United 
pngdom has been tending towards an equality of exchange which has practically 
been established in the first year of the preferences- 

^ (e) The majority of the preferences enjoyed by India in respect of her more 
important exports have been of definite value to her export trade. 

+ 1 , ^9- The preferences given by India have similarly been of definite assistance to 
tne United Kingdom and where they have not led to an increased trade, they have 
at least tended to counteract factors operating in the opposite direction. 

(g) The mutu^ preferences between India and the non-self-governing Colonies 
have had little effect on trade exchanges. 

(h) The preferences given by India have not adversely effected Indian consumers 
or the Indian revenues. 

preferences have not proved detrimental to any Indian industry. 

(]) On the whole, the Trade Agreement has been for mutual benefit of the con- 
tracting parties. 
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THE OTTAWA TEAOE AGREEMENT 

Minute of Dissent 

The following dissenting note was appended by Mr. B. Sitarama Raju^ to the 
Report of the Assembly Ottawa Committee on Dr. Meek’s Report on the working 
of the Ottawa Preferences. The following are extracts from the minute 

On the information available to us, there has been no increase in our production 

taken as a whole, . . j j l* 

On the other hand, some of the commodities, where increased production was 
expected, showed even a decline in production as for instance linseed, coffee and so 
forth. 

There has been no expansion of our total trade directly attributable to prefer- 
ence. Excepting in the case of woollen carpets and rugs, where there has been a 
definite expansion of trade due to prefereuco, ther^ ha® been no definite case of 
expansion on any commodity due to preference. _ r ^ i i. * 1 , + 

There was in a very few cases some improvement in trade noticed, but tnat 
improvement was noticed in our exports to foreign countries as well as to countries 
granting preference even to a greater extent. 

Therefore, the improvement cannot be credited to preference. In the same w®y 
preference cannot be held responsible for the decline of trade in certain commodities 
which were expected to expand in countries granting preference when the trade m 
those commodities showed improvement in countries not granting preference. 

If we take the United Kingdom market alone into consideration, and ignore the 
condition of oni other markets, in some cases ^ improvement in trade is noticed. 
But we have to take the whole traie into consideration. If values are taken into 
consideration and if figures of trade from Indian States also are included, there has 
been some expansion both in preferential and non-preferential items in the year 
3933-34 to some extent as compared with 1932-33, but the year 1932-33 is partially 
afiected by preference. 

If we go back to the immediate non-preferential year, 1931-32, that year as well 
as the next year 1932-33 are years of acute depressiou. If we study the previous 
year’s figures, we find the values obtained are far below those figures. It may also 
be noted that there has been in 1933-34 a general trade recovery to some extent. 
Therefore, it cannot be said that there has been expansion due to preference.’’ 

Mr. Das then points out the need for complete statistics of industrial production, 
the lack of which has disabled him from pronouncing to what extent^, Indian indus- 
tries were adversely affected. 

India’s Trade with FoRBiaN Countries 

^ Whether our trade with foreign countries loas affected and whether otcr relations 
with them suffered answer to both these questions is in the afi&rmative. The 

advantages which the United Kingdom secured as a result of this scheme enable 
the United Kingdom to displace the trade of foreign countries in our mark ets to a 
large extent. 

It has been noticed as a definite policy with all those countries to purchase from 
only those countries who are purchasing from them. To a certain extent as our 
exports are mainly raw material, it is not easy to displace them at once. However, 
when and where possible, that they have been doing so is evident. 

Restrictions have been increased against our exports year after year by some of 
our principal customers. We have a recent instance of Rumania refusing to allow 
our skins and bides landed at their ports. It is said that the restrictions imposed 
on our exports, whether it be leather, oil or oil seeds, are due to other causes; and 
that they did not specifically attribute to Ottawa. We do not expect them to attri- 
bute Ottawa as the cause and court United Kingdom's animosity openly. It is 
significant that these causes are newly discovered by them. 

Whether by standing out of^ the scheme we would have suffered ? 

Commodities in the production of which British capital is invested and British 
racial interests are involved, this question whether by standing out of the scheme 
the trade would have suffered, should be answered in the negative, scheme or no 
scheme. 

With regard to those commodities, in which the Indian interests are involved by 
standing out of the scheme, they would lose ground in those commodities where 
other Empire countries compete, all other things being equal. There ars few com- 
modities which satisfy both these considerations. Reference to individual items will 
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be made where necessary hereafter. But Indians ap^ricultural produce finds market 
mainly in countries outside the United Kingdom. Therefore the loss of United King- 
dom market cannot be said to be irreparable. 

Effect on oonsumebs 

Whether consumers in India were affected hy the tariff changes in the imports ? 
It was expected that prices of the goods of countries not given preference would be 
brought to the level of the prices of goods imported from the United Kingdom 
which is given the lower preferential rate. An examination of the import statistics 
shows that in some cases goods sold by non-preferred countries are sold cheaper 
while in some cases the British goods are sold cheaper. Further, the exchange, the 
reactions on the prices of non -preferential goods due to the ^ foreign countries put- 
ing up the prices to compensate them, the Toss on preferential goods and several 
other factors, have to be taken into consideration. 

To assess the burden or relief on the consumers, we have to isolate the effect 
of preference from the effect due to other causes. We are unable to do so. I am 
unable to agree with the majority on their assumption that the consumer was not 
adversely affected. A minute examination of each commodity price and ^ reasonable 
elimination of other factors would alone enable us to come to anything like approxi- 
mate valuation. 

The majority of the Assembly Committee, who supported the scheme, were? influ- 
enced by the consideration that the scheme provided immense scope for definite ex- 
pansion without diversion of our export trade in certain commodities. On these 
commodities, at any rate, they were very definite. I propose to examine the results 
obtained on them iu the first instance and see how far those expectations which in- 
fluenced their decision were realised. 

The majority while agreeing that no direct benefit accrued on preference in res- 
pect of cocoanut oil, linseed oil, rapeseed and sesarnum^ oils now persist in believing 
that the trade with the United Kingdom in these oils is likely to be valuable as 
substitutes. There is no doubt some improvement baa been made in the exports of 
our castor oil, because there is a greater general demand in the world markets for 
the Indian castor oil, which also is cheaper. Even in this Indian exports to coun- 
tries not granting preference have increased much more than to U. K. The only 
oil which has shown increased exports to U. K. is the groundnut oil. But the 
heavy loss on groundnuts is not compensated by this increase. 

The other extravagant hope on which the support for the scheme was based is 
the great results which were expected on the following commodities. The majority 
of the Ottawa Committee in para 4 of the report observed as follovvs : — 

“We consider that preferences given on the following commodities are definitely 
valuable i—coffee, coir, yarn, coir matting, oil-seed cake and meal, spices, teak and 
other hard woods, woollen carpets and rugs, tobacco, castor seed, groundnut and 
pig lead. From the figures available it would appear that the “money value'' of 
the preferences given in respect of the commodiiies amounts to £1,781,000 or about 
Rs. 227 lakhs. This figure illustrates the value of the preferences in assisting these 
commodities to retain their existing market in the face of severe competition from 
non-Empire countries. The total value of the trade in the same commodities captur- 
able by Empire countries is estimated at £30,562,000 and, assuming that, when 
other Empire countries compete with India, India’s percentage of the exports, from 
all Empire sources into the United Kingdom remains the same as it is to-day, the 
value of the additional market in the United Kingdom which is open to India will 
amount to £10,106,000 or Rs. 13,47,50,000." 

The actual results go to show that from ensuring a preferential value of Rs-i 227 
lakhs we have registered a decline of Rs. 31 lakhs and far from securing an addi- 
tional market in U. K. worth Rs. 13 crores we have lost Rs. 4 crores and 42 lakhs 
in the total trade. I know that when the supporters of this scheme in the Special 
Committee estimated these results they were speculating and it turned to be a bad 
speculation. I am unable to accept their conclusions on the value of preference on 
some of the export commodities, 


Linseed 

The Indian delegation to Ottawa as well as the majoritiy of the Assembly 
Committee on the Ottawa Agreement laid considerable importance to the preference 
on our linseed trade and expected immediate expansion by the stimulus of pro- 
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daction owing to the capturable market in U. K., and to the fact that India is 
the sole supplier within the Empire. 


Indian production 

(Acres in thousands) (Tons in thousands) 


1931-33 

3,309 

416 

1932-33 

3,299 

406 

1933-34 

2,267 

377 


The above figures show that there was no expansion but on the contrary a 
decline is noticed. 

Indian Exports To All Countries. 


Quantity. Value. 



1931-32 

32-33 

33-24 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 

U. K, 

14.133 

14.270 

15,825 

1,646 

1,654 

1,369 

Germany 

9,814 

9.480 

10,316 

1,364 

1,331 

1,335 

Netherlands 

400 

200 

3,984 

45 

3^ 

523 

Belgium 

760 

345 

10,204 

90 

39 

1,266 

France 

44,213 

21,611 

41,483 

5,321 

2.501 

5,008 

Spain 

3,849 

1,650 

9,100 

633 

209 

1,053 

Italy 

14,619 

10,578 

21,690 

2,376 

1,813 

1,125 

Greece 

3,100 

2,983 

5,654 

342 

317 

638 

Australia 

10,038 

9,415 

11,958 

1,153 

1,018 

1,360 

■ Japan 

6,259 

150 

1.404 

746 

17 

169 

Other countries 13,068 

1,511 

104,825 

1,489 

175 

13,206 


Erom the above figures, it would appear that exports to United Kingdom have 
increased very largely in the year 1933-34 and this was largely attributed by onr 
colleagues to the beneficial results of preference, notwithstanding the fact that onr 
chief competitors, Argentine and the United States of America, suffered failure of 
crops to the extent of one third and two fifth respectively in the year 1933. A 
perusal of our export table would show that not only United Kingdom but many 
other countries have purchased in much large quantities than they ever did before. 

Therefore, I am of opinion that the increase in our exports in 1933-34 cannot 
be attributed toj^ preference. Further, it was said that the British oil crushers got a 
rebate of 15 shillings a ton on linseed oil produced out of Argentine seeds under 
the customs draw-back system. This rebate aftects our trade both in the seed and 
oil. 

One of the members of the committee observed that 15 shillings a ton is 

not mnch. When it is worked out, it came to 5 per cent, that 'is to say, 50 per cent 
of the preference is nullified. It is grossly unfair on the part of the United King- 
dom to say the least about it, No wonder there had been no exports of Indian 
linseed oil, and had it not been for the failure of Argentine and U. S. A. crop# 
the effect would have been marked on the trade of the seed also. 


Eice 

India paper is a rice importing country, but from the point of view of Burma 
the exMrb trade is important. Preference has not helped production. On the other 
hand, Indian imports have been increasing considerably. 

Tea 

The tea restriction scheme of 1933 having come into operation, the effect of pre- 
ler^ce has been obscured by this scheme. 

+V. ^ colleagues on this committee were of opinion that if we did not enter into 

me Ottawa Agreement, Oeylon would have enjoyed a preferential market in United 
Kingdom to our ^detriment, Oeylon did not ratify the agreement, but ia enjoying 
pwierenees a.s mough it did, and refused to respect the obligations although Iiidiai 
r u ® agreement and paid the price in full and is therefore entitled 

to Mtter iwBition than Ceylon, is made to suffer, because the suffering to confined 
to Indian interests. 


Jute 


ihe^nitpf?^ Inina’s monopoly, i^dia^s export trade lay mostly outside 

the United Kingdom market being only 8 per cent of the total Indian exports. 
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Indian exports to United Kingdom during the period preference has been in oper- 
ation, both in quantity and value, i registered considerable decline. From the value 
noted in the report, it would appear that our export trade with countries granting 
preference did not show decline in the same proportion. From the table of United 
Kingdom imports of a part of this trade, namely, piece-goods, the imports in 1933 
have registered considerable decline. In the neutral markets, our chief rival Siam 
scored against us for the loss it sustained in United Kingdom market, and secondly, 
the percentage share of the countries granting preference showed a decline from 
76 per cent in 1932-33 to 67 per cent in 1933-34, and thirdly our prices for teak 
having declined our imports have been stimulated. 

Tobacco 

Our export figures of unmanufactured tobacco register an increase in our ex- 
ports to United Kingdom in 1933-34. But the increase is also registered in the 
case of our exports to countries not granting preference. While I agree that 
preference had been of some assistance in United Kingdom market, I wish to lay 
emphasis on the fact that we have been enjoying preference since 1919 and that 
it had been noticed that the consumption of pipe tobacco which India exports has 
been gradually falling off in the United Kingdom. 

Indian exports of manufactured tobacco are cigars mainly. Our total trade 
registered a decline in the years 1932-33 and 1933-34. Therefore, I do not consider 
preference had any considerable effect, and wish to lay emphasis on this 
point that India can not hope to capture the United Kingdom market from Cuba. 

Eaw Cotton 

With regard to the undertaking given by His Majesty's Government to make 
increased use of raw cotton we find in pursuance of that they set up the Indian 
Cotton Enquiry Committee to implement that undertaking, but soon after as the 
Mody-Less Pact came into existence, the effect of the previous agreement with 
which we are concerned is obscured by this later agreement. 

Pig Ieon 

The table of Indian exports^ of pig iron shows that iu years 1931-32, 32-33 
and 33-34, our exports to United Kingdom have been 20 per cent respectively of 
our total exports, while foreigu countries were taking 79 per cent, of which Japan 
was a chief customer. 

An examination of the important table of United Kingdom shows that during 
the last three years. 1931-32, 32-33, and 33-34, the United Kingdom market is restric- 
ting its imports owing to her own home productions. In 1933, the year of preference. 
United Kingdom did not take from foreign countries and took a little less 
than what she took ns in the previous year. However, it cannot be said preference 
has no value to us, but it can be said that the value should not be exaggerated, 
in view of the United -.Kingdom's increased home production and the unlikelihood of 
our replacing the home product in their market. 

With regard to the Iron and titeel Agreement regarding the galvanised sheets, 
we wish to emphasise the fact that an important consideration for the agreement 
was the use of iron bars. The abandonment of the scheme now under the present 
Steel Bill takes away an important consideration for the previous agreement. 

Effect on Empxee countries 

The majority of the Committee came to the conclusion that the effect of the 
scheme was neither advantageous nor disadvantageous to India. 

I am unable to subscribe myself to such a general conclusion. The most impor- 
tant country in these relations with us under this scheme is Ceylon, and in several 
commodities India gave preference to Ceylon in return for a similar concession to 
us in some commodities. India carried its part faithfully and Ceylon refused to 
carry its part. The Government of India did not repudiate the agreement 
but allowed Ceylon to enjoy the preference in our market. 

It is difficult to understand the propriety of allowing Ceylon to continue to 
draw the benefits under the agreement and agree to allow the suspension of benefits 
we are entitled to receive under the Agreement till such time as the Government 
of India may come to final conclusion on some Agreement. 

The attitude so far taken by His ' Majesty's Government and the Government 
of India with respect to Ceylon is felt to be nothing short of scandal. 
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What is the explanation of the Government of India and what are the eoncIuBions 
of the committee? Instead of forthwith denouncing the attitude taken by 
Ceylon and debarring her from the advantages given to her under the scheme, they 
coolly state they are entertaining some fresh proposals from Ceylon. That is to 
say, that they are considering how far they could accommodate Ceylon in the 
matter of Ceylon copra at the expense of purely Indian interests, in return for some 
benefits. We are not told what those benefits are, in the meantime allowing Ceylon 
to enjoy the preference in the Indian market without paying for it by giving the 
corresponding pr^erences. 

Value to Gebat Britain 

The value of the scheme to the United Kingdom : — The official report estimates 
the advantages secured by the United Kingdom as worth now about Ea. 5 and 
half crores. 

I wish to note that for the following commodities of the imports preference has 
been found to have been definitely valuable to the United Kingdom. 

Asbestos manufactures, boots and shoes, brushes, buttons of metal, chemicals, 
etc., cordage and rope, cork manufactures, cutlery, drugs and medicines, earthen- 
ware and porcelain, instruments and apparatus, hardware, furniture and cabinet 
ware drugs etc., containing spirit, machinery and millwork, aluminium wrought, 
brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought, oils, oil and floor cloth, copper wrought, 
German silver and nickel, lead wrought, zinc wrought, paints and solutions, pack- 
ing, rubber manufactures, smokers' requisities. toilet requisites, staiionery, haberdas- 
hery and millinery, toys and requisites for games etc., cycles, woollen manufactures. 

In the following preference showed only some value : 

Leather, provisions, glue, cartridge cases, carriage and carts. 

On motor cars and omnibuses the results are largely affected by exchange values. 

!No appreciable value due to preference is found in the import of natural essen- 
tial oils, ale and beer, building materials and apparrel. 

In the following imports preference does not appear to have been of any value 
to the United Kingdom fire-arms, paper and pasteboard etc., umbrellas and umbrella 
fittings. 

Taking this whole range of imports on which preferences are given to the United 
Kingdom and the results obtained in favour of that country practically on the 
whole range, it cannot be gainsaid substantial benefits were gained by the United 
Kingdom, 

Conclusion 

It is not possible for me, on the results obtained during the last two years, to 
come to aiy other conclusions than that the scheme so far as India’s interests in 
general and Indian interests in particular are concerned, has not proved to be a 
success. India carried its part of the obligations faithfully. But it is difficult to maintain 
that the High Contracting Party has not over-looked our subordinate position and 
has been carrying its duties uuder the scheme as scrupulously as we expect her to 
carry. Assuming that the obligations will be carried scrupulously hereafter, it is diffi- 
cult even then to maintain that the scheme can be worked out to our great advan- 
tage. I do not grudge if the United Kingdom is benefited more than we are. But 
are we benefited ? There can be no doubt if we isolate the effect of preferences on 
our exports in ^ that particular market, although the expectations held regarding 
some of our principal agricultural products have not been realised, there has been 
benefit as on our exports of woollen carpets and rugs. At the time of 
ratifying the Agreement, Mr, Sadiq Hassan, who is interested in this trade observed 
that, althcmgh his own trade would be benefited, he must oppose the Agreement on 
the ground it is not beneficial to the country as a whole. Taking the entire trade 
into consideration, our appreheoBions in the minority Eeport were justified by the 
results before us. We have neither increased our production nor expanded our trade 
or preference, but we have purchased a quarrel with some of our good customers, 
when we gave preferences to the United Kingdom on every conceivable article of 
import ^om a metal button to a Eolls Eoyce. Even if foreign countries cannot be 
5? . to have a reasonable complaint on the preferences, we have given to the 
Unite Kingdom to which country we are subordinated, yet to the extent to which 
foreign countries were displaced by the United Kingdom in their imports into this 
eounti^ to that extent their power to purchase our exports is reduced. Our agri- 
culiunsis for whose benefit this scheme was professed to be valuable are now no 
etter on, I am unable to say that the continuance of the scheme is beneficial to 
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ns. I realise the coQsequencea that are sure to follow by putting an end to the scheme. 
We are economically inferior or politically subordinate to the United Kingdom. We 
are not in a position to assert ourselves like the self-governing parts of the Empire. 
Our political future is now being shaped by the British people and their Govern- 
ment. It is not disguised by those who have been advocating the scheme that we 
cannot afford to incur the displeasure of the British nation now. But in coming 
to these conclusions I have not permitted myself to be influenced by political 
considerations. 

Assuming for the purpose of argument, the United Kingdom is the only import- 
ant market for us, increased dependence upon the market of the country to which 
this country is subordinate and the gradual alienation of the markets of the world 
which have been good to us, is not conducive to our economic prosperity. I feel I 
should not be a consenting parfy to a scheme economically so disastrous to us, 
whatever be the political consequences. It is more heroic to be killed if need be 
than commit suicide. 


The Ottawa Agreement in Working 

Effect of Preferences on Indo-British Trade 

A detailed and masterly examination, aided by facts and flgures, is made in the 
case of each of the articles of export from India on which she has received prefer- 
ence either in the United Kingdom or in the British colonies in the report on the 
working of the scheme of perferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement between 
the Government of India and his Majesty^s Government in the United Kingdom up 
to the end of the fiscal year 1933-34. The report, which has been compiled by Dr. 
Meek, director general of commercial intelligence and statistics, is in fulfilment of 
the promise given by the Government of India at the time of the debates in the 
Legislature on the Ottawa Agreement, when it was stated by the Government that 
it would be submitted to committees of the Assembly and of the. Council of States. 
Altogether the report consists of four chapters and a number of appendices. The 
first chapter examines the working of the preferences granted on Indian exports 
when imported into the United Kingdom, correspondingly the second chapter ex- 
amines the working of the preferences which India has granted on imports into 
India from the United Kingdom and certain British colonies. The efiect of the 
preferences granted by India on the market prices of imported articles which receive 
preferential treatment is discussed in the third chapter while the fourth relates to 
the representations received from Indian industries which are opposed to certain 
preferences given by India, Dr. Meek makes it clear at the outset that the opin- 
ions and conclusions contained in the report are not to be regarded as an 
expression of the final views of the Govt, of India on any particular point. 

Wheat 

Dealing first with exports, Dr. Meek refers to wheat and contends that at 
present the preference on this commodity of two shillings a quarter is of little 
value to India owing to her special wheat position. In the first place with a nor- 
mal crop, India, at present prices, can probably just meet her consumption. 
Secondly, as a result of the wheat import duty and the absence of any large 
exportable surplus, wheat prices in India have been much above world parity. 
Lastly, the supply position in the year 1933 precluded the possibility of a consider- 
able demand from the importing countries including United Kingdom. The 1933 
crop in some of the exporting countries, chiefly North America, was a poor one, 
but the importing countries, including the United Kingdom, had reaped the beat 
crops attained in the Post-war period. Consequently, the demand from these 
countries was less strong. Joined to the heavy accumulated stocks from the preceding 
years and the policy of national self-sufficiency followed by most European countries 
these bumper crops in the importing countries meant a fairly weak demand in the 
world in general. Good maize, rye and potato- crops in Europe weakened the 
markets still further. As result of all these factors there was a smaller demand in 
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the importing countries and consequently world prices remained low and India 
continued entirely out of parity with, of course, no exports of any significance. 
This preference is of no value to India at present and in the very near future its 
value is extremely problematic. The total exports from India in 1933-34 is calculated 
at two thousand tons, almost the same as in the preceding year. The exports have 
been quite negligible in recent years and have almost reached the vanishing point in 
the last two years. There were no exports to the United Kingdom either in 1933-34 
or in the previous year. Exports to the U. K. in 1931-32 amounted to nearly 17 
thousand tons. Exports to Ceylon were quite negligible amounting to 229 tons in 
1933-34 as against 166 and 145 tons in the preceding years. Thus exports from 
India were of no importance in the last two years and the preference has not had 
any significance. The price of wheat in Karachi was for many months considera' 
bly higher than the price of Manitoba in London, With such a price position no 
exports could be possible. 

Rice 

The rice exports from British India, which are chiefly from Burma, showed an 
increase in so far as the United Kingdom was concerned but this increase was not 
sufficiently large to balance the loss of markets elsewhere. India proper is, on 
balance, a rice importing country. The statistical position of Burma rice was fair dur- 

1933-34. The price of Indian rice was competitive, but the sales to the United 
Kingdom were affected adversely by the superior packing and polish of the com- 
peting Spanish and American produce. One important factor militating against the 
greater increase of imports of rice into the United Kingdom was the present inabi- 
lity of India and Burma to provide, in a sufficiently increasing measure, the quality 
of rice required by the consumers in the U. K. As Burma rice was inferior to foreign 
rice ia respect of flavour and the easier cooking properties, as well as the finish 
and polish, its consumption suffered. The total exports of rice (including broken 
cleaned rice) to all countries during 1933-34 amounted to 1,649 thousand tons in the 
preceding year, thus recording a decline of 100 thousand tons. Exports to U, K. 
in 1933-34 were nearly 90 thousand tons in the preceding year and 30 thousand tons 
in 1931-32. Imports of rice during 1933 amounted to 1,037 thousand cwts. as com- 
pared with 1,592 thousand cwts, in 1931. The important point is that actual imports 
irom India were large inspite of the reduced total consumption ; a satisfactory posi- 
tion proving the value of the preference. 

Oil Seeds 

The view that preference in the case of groundnut oil, linseed oil, castor oil and 
rape oil would lead to a definite expansion of the total volume of Indian trade, since 
the market for these commodities which might be captured by India in the U. K. 
alone is greater than the total volume of Indian exports of the same products to all 
countries, was expressed by the majority of the special committee appointed by the 
Legislative Assembly to consider the question of preference. Both the total trade as 
well as trade with U. K. has shown substantial increase in the last two years since 
preference came into operation. 

The total exports of all vegetable oils from India amounted to 2,015 thousand 
gallons in 1933-34 while in the previous year the figure was 2,444 thousand gallons. 
The total exports to countries granting preference were 1,795 thousand gallons in 
1933-34 as compared with 1,616 thousand gallons in 1932-33. The exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1933-34 amounted to 753 thousand gallons as compared with 
767 thousand gallons in 1932-33 and 685 thousand gallons m 1931-32, Thus exports 
seem to have declined slightly in 1933-34 as compared with the preceding year ; but 
the exports of 1932-33 and the first preference of ten per cent, came into force in 
March 1933, If the figures of 1931, 1932 and 1933 however are compared it will be 
found that there has been a consistent increase in the trade since the preference 
came into being. There were no exports of linseed oil from India to the U. K. and 
only a very small quantity is sent to Mauritius. India’s chief markets therefore lie 
outside the countries granting preference. The total exports during 1933-34 amount 
to 67 thousand gallons as compared with 44 thousand gallons in the preceding year 
and 38 thousand gallons in 1931-32. 

Exports of groundnut oil during 1933-34 amount to 716 thousand gallons as 
compared with 917 thousand gallons in the previous year. The imports of 
groundnut oil (unrefined) into the U, K. amounted to four thousand tons in l933 as 
compared with 37 thousand tons in the previous year. The share of India in the 
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U. K. market in 1931 was 0.63 thousand gallons or 5 per cent, in 1932^ it rose to 
1.5 thousand gallons or over 40 per cent. In 1933 India was responsible for 95 
per cent, of the total imports into the U.P., her share amounting to 3 8 thousand tons. 
The share of other countries had dwindled to 5 per cent. This shows very definitely 
that the preference has enabled India to capture this market and all her competitors. 

Total exports of rapeseed oil for 1933-34 amounted to 263 thousand gallons 
whereas in the previous year the exports were 226 thousand gallons. 

Preference has been granted to Indian linseed in the D. K. and Fiji- India’s 
exports to the U. K, amounted to 14.000 tons only in 1931-32 and 1932-33- In 
^933"34 they reached the enormously increased figure of 175 thousand tons. India’s 
exports both to the U. K. and to other countries increased enormously during 
1933-34 as compared with the preceding two years and further the increase in the 
case of the exports to the IT. K was of the much larger dimensions both actually 
and as a percentage than in the case of other countries. The preference on linseed 
helped Indian linseed to oust the Argentine linseed from the U. K, market more 
efiectively and to^ that extent was definitely advantageous. Argentine is a much 
larger supplier of linseed to the world markets than India., But even so, while 
the preference continues the United Kingdom market will to a very large extent 
remain a sheltered market for Indian linseed. The 1933-34 Argentine crop has 
also been a comparative failure, the products amounting to only I.3 million tons, 
which is much the same as the output in 1932-33. In view of the second failure 
together with the preference, the position of Indian linseed should be strong dur- 
ing the year 1934-35 and these two factors acting in the same direction will 
encourage the exports of Indian linseed. It may be stated, observes the report, 
quite definitely that the ten per cent, preference on linseed has certainly benefited 
India during the year 1933-34. 

Tea And Coffee 

With regard to coffee, the report contends that although the preference on it did 
not help India to increase her share in the market, nevertheless it enabled her 
to maintain her share which without preference would most assuredly have rece- 
ded to a much lower level. The total imports of coffee into U. K. showed a consider- 
able decline in the last four years. If the quality of Indian coffee were improved 
and suitable measures were taken by advertising to push Indian coffee in the U» 
K. market it seems highly probable that the exports to that country would show 
a profitable increase. 

The preference has in no way affected the distribution of the Indian trade in 
tea in the United Kingdom. The total imports of tea during 1933 amounted to a 
little Under 505 million lbs. as compared with 556 million lbs. in 1932, This fall 
was the result of the Export Restriction Scheme. India’s share in 1933 was 279 
million lbs. as compared with 312 million lbs. in the preceding year. The percentage 
share which India enjoyed remained almost the same in the two years, being a little 
over 55 per cent. The prices of tea in India recorded an enormous increase from 
the beginning of new season 1933 as compared with the previous season. The 
tea season generally commences in June. A similar increase was noticeable in 
London also but prices did dot rise to the same extent as in India. This meant in 
other words that India could sell in U. K. a proportionately equal amount of tea at 
better prices. This result must have been made possible to a certain extent, by 
the preference she received from the U. K. 

Cotton Manufactures 

The total exports of cotton yarn during 1933-34 amounted to 16 million lbs. 
as compared with 15 million lbs, in the preceding year. Exports to the U. K. 
increased from 198 thousand lbs. in 1932,33 to 440 thousands lbs. in 1933-34 and 
those to Ceylon from 136 thousand lbs. to 172 thousand lbs. Thus, there has 
been an increase of exports to countries granting preference. 

The preference granted to cotton manufactures in colonies was of little import- 
ance. Ceylon which is one of the most important customers accounting fo 38 
per cent, of the total trade to all Empire countries granted India no preference 
The value of export from India to the Empire countries excluding the U. K. 
amounted to nearly 119 lakhs. Out of this the value of trade, with the colonies 
which granted preference, was only a little over Rs. lakhs or less than five per 
cent. Preference on hides helped India to increase her trade in the U. K. at the cost 
of her foreign competitors, whose share is now only ten per cent. 
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Jute 

Id respect of exports of jute sacks and bags, ganny cloth, to the United King- 
dom India has been holding her own in the U* K. market. The preference has not 
helped her to increase her trade but probably without it the trade might not 
have been maintained at the existing level. The United Kingdom takes, on p 
avcragOf only eight per cent, of India's total exports of jute but the value of the 
trade is high. Imports during 1933 amouoted to 304 thousand cwts. as compared 
with 368 thousand cwts. in 1932 and 395 thousand cwts. in I 93 i- Thus, imports 
have been decreasing consistently in the last few years. India s share was 35 
thousand cwts. or 97-3 per cent, in 1932 . With the decline m the total trade 
imports from India droppped to 298 thousand cwts, but the percentage share 
increased by nearly one per cent. India has captured the market in the last^ two 
years, imports to the U. K. from other countries being very iu dimensions. 

In the three years, 1929-31 imports of jute piecegoods into England from fore- 
ign countries were of considerable magnitude accounting in 193^ ^ur 21 , 5 per cent, 
of the total imports. Preference has thus reduced competition from other countries 
and to that extent enabled India to retain her market in the TJ. K. and improve her 

percentage share of that market. . ^ 1 .1. 

Exports of paraflBn wax to the XJ. K. have increased to some extent though they 

have not reached the level of earlier years. This ^ is probably duo to the lower 
production of this item in the last three years. There is no evidence that the pre- 
ference on spices has had much effect on Indians trade in this item, 

Teak And Tobacco 

Preference on teak and other hard woods, it is pointed out in the report, will 
be of value to India, if not in extending her market greatly, at least in maintain- 
ing it. Preference has been granted in the U. K. on all sorts of hardwoods f^^ 
India. The exports to all countries in 1933-34 of other hardwoods were a httle 
over 600 cubic tons in a total of a ?, 000 cubic tons or slightly over 2 per cent. As 
far as India is concerned the preference amounts to a preference mainly on teak. 
Under this item, India supplies a very large proportion of imports into the U. K. 

Preference of twenty per cent, on woollen carpets and rugs has been granted 
in the U. K. and ten per cent, in Ceylon and the Federated Malaya States. _ 
Preference on rice meal and Just has been of some assistance to India in 
maintmuing her relative position as a supplier to the U. K. market. t u* u 

Immense value of the preference on tobacco is emphasised in the report whicn 
observes that but for the preference extended in IJ. K, India would have been 
unable to relain what market she has there. 

Id the case of castor seeds, it may be safely said, the report says, that the pre- 
ference has enabled her to capture the U. K. market from her competitors and has 

been of very definite advantage to her. ^ tt ir 

In groundnut, India has gained as much as Empire competitors in the U. Jv. 
market in 1933 and it is diflScult to explain, remarks the report, why India could 
not increase her share to the same extent as the other Empire countries whose 
share went up from 28 thousand tons or 29 per cent, to nearly 60 thousand tons 
or 45 per cent. The preference has been of advantage to India but other Empire 
countries have so far benefited to a greater extent than India from the preference, 
India’s trade in lead with the United Kingdom increased both absolutely and 
relatively and this change, the report declares, must be due in a great n^asure 
to the preference which has been granted on the exports of lead to the U. K. and 
of pig lead to Ceylon. 


Lao 

There is no preference on lac which is allowed free entry in the U. K., but the- 
synthelic substitutes for lac are subject to duty. Preference is thus granted ^ m- 
tural lac as against the competing substitutes. The export from India to U. K.# 
have more than trebled in quantity in 1933-34 while the percentage share is nearly 
double of what it was. This great increase must, in a large measure, be accredited 
to the preference which Indian natural lac received over the synthetic substitutes. 

There was no preference on myrobalans, broken rice and mica. In hemp, India 
has been^ able to increase her share in the U. K, market slightly. Preference has been 
of very little value to India so far as trade in iron and steel is concerned* 
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India has granted a ten per cent, preference on fishmaws and eharkfins in British 
Malaya (excluding the Straits Settlements) and her trade in these articles has re- 
mained fairly steady for the last few years, but her exports to the Federated and Un- 
federated Malaya States were either insignificant or nil during this period. 

Raw Cotton 

There has been a considerable increase in the exports of raw cotton from India 
to the U. K, the figure for 1933-34 being the highest in the last seven years. The 
U. K purchases of raw cotton from India increased very considerably in 1933-34 
amounting to 61 thousand tons. 

The action taken to follow up the undertakings given by his Majesty's Govern- 
ment as regards encouraging the increase of Indian cotton by the Lancashire in- 
dustry is described in the report in detail. India’s share in the total imports of 
raw cotton into the U. K. was 50 thousand tons in the three years 1929-1931. The 
parity in 1933-34 has been improving in favour of Indian cotton as against the Ameri- 
can and the general increased purchases of Indian cotton by overseas markets are 
due to lar^ extent to the immediate factor, which of caurse, affects all markets 
including U. K. 

Imports of iron and steel into the U. K. were admitted free in accordance with 
an agreement arrived at between the Indian Delegation to Ottawa Conference and 
United Kingdom. The total exports of pig iron in 1933-34 amounted to 377 thous- 
and tons as compared with 218 thousand tons in the preceding year. The share 
of U. K. in 1933-34 amounted to 93 thousand tons as compared with 76 thousand 
tons in the preceding year and 69 thousand tons in 193I-32. 

The report examines the course of the Indo-British trade during the past five 
years and concludes that although after the Ottawa Trade Agreement the U. 
has improved her position in the Indian market, there is still a good deal of 
leeway for her to make up. On the other hand, she proved to be be an increasingly 
important market for Indian goods. 

Imports 

Attempt is made in the report to illustrate the effect of the preferences given in 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement on the import trade of British India, Taking first the 
preferences granted to the U. K. it is said that cotton piecegoods and iron and steel 
made up 25 per cent, of total value of the imports from the U. K. in 1933-34. The 
report emphasises the point that any advantages gained by the United Kingdom 
as a result of the perferential duties were minimised to some extent by intensive 
competition from countries notably from Japan, with depreciated currencies. In 
many cases this competition proved so serious to local industries that action had to 
be taken by the introduction of alternative minimum specific duties to restore as far 
as possible the competitive price position of the year 1931 in respect of such articles, 
retaining at the same time whenever the margin of preferences already granted to the UK. 

Trade in arms and ammunition has been falling progressively in recent years, 
mainly as a result of the reduced purchasing power. 

The total imports of British India of building and engineering materials other 
than iron steel or wood amounted to 42 lakhs as compared with 50 lakhs in 1932-33 

Britain’s Share Increases 

Under the Ottawa Trade Agreement some of the chemicals and chemical prepara- 
tions were subject to preferential duties which came into force on April 1, 1933. 
The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of sodium carbonate and 
caustic soda. 

The preference granted to U. K. on drugs and medicines has been of value to 
the United Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom increased her share in the imports of earthenware and por- 
celain inspite of the exceptionally severe competition from Japan. 

Machinery and millwork are important items in India's import trade with the 
U. K. Some articles recorded under this head enjoy preferences in India, if they 
are of the U. K. origin. 

The United Kingdom has a large percentage of share in the imports of alumi- 
nium wrought, brass, bronze and similar alloys, wrought. 

The total imports of lubricating oils, other than batching oils into India during 
I9B3-34 showed an increase from 8.5 million gallons to 10.8 millioQ gallons in 
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quantity although, expressed in value, the trade declined frem Rs, 110 lakhs to 
Rs. 102 lakhs. 

Imports of paper manufacture into India rose from 25,000 cwts. to 31,000 ewts, 
of which the U. K. supplied 12,000 cwts. or 39 per cent, as compared with 7,000 
tons or 28 per cent, in 1932-33. 

While the steady decline in the total value of the imports of rubber manufac- 
tures continued in the year 1933-34 the imports from the U. K. rose sharply from 
Rs. 69 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs. 80 lakhs in 1932-33 and further to Rs. Il 6 lakhs 
1933-34. Japan also sent consignments worth Rs, 4 lakhs in 1933-34 as against 
Rs. 3 and three-fourth lakhs in 1932-33. 

The improvement in U. B?s share of imports of woollen manufactures is probably 
the result of the ten per cenr- preference enjoyed by her. 

In toilet requisites, U. K, was able to recover some of her trade probably chiefly 
as a result of the ten per cent preference, her contribution to the total trade having 
increased from Rs. 20 and three-fourth lakhs or 36 per cent, in 1932-33 to Rs, 22 lakhs 
or 39 per cent, in 1933-34. The chief competitor in this line is the United 8 ates, 
\vhile France, Germany and Japan have a relatively small share, about 8 pertcent. 
each in this trade. 

Referring to the prices of imports in India, the report makes clear that a reduc- 
tion in prices of preferential and non-preferential goods in India could not be 
wholly due to a great fall in the general price level especially in countries in the 
sterling group. 

The chief reasons why the consumer has not been adversely affectei by the new 
preferential duties are adduced in the report, which observes that prices in most 
cases of imports from the U. K. have shown considerable decreases. No doubt a 
part of this may have been due to a general falling tendency in prices of similar 
articles, but it cannot be denied that apart from this decrease was centainly due to 
the reduction in the duty in favour of the U. E. and the effect on international 
trade to such a degree that whatever trade remains is subject to severe competition. 

The share in the imports of hardware, ironmongery and tools of all sorts not 
otherwise specified, amounts to Rs. 97,55,822, or 34 per cent, as against Rs. 
1,90,27,562 or 66 per cent, form foreign countries. The preference has in no way 
adversely affected the consumers in this particular item inasmuch as prices have 
been reduced in many cases both by the United Kingdom and by some of the 
foreign competitors. 

Imports from U. K, of electrical instruments, apparatus and appliances, namely, 
(a) electrical control gear etc. (b) all other sorts, etc., amounted to Rs. 1,30,52,597 
or 57 per cent, and those from foreign countries Rs. 1,00.28,764 or 43 per cent. 

The United Kingdom and Japan were the chief competitors in India’s import 
trade in earthenware, China and procelain while in the matter of India’s import of 
metals and manufactures thereof, namely, (a) aluminium-circles sheets and other 
manufactures, not otherwise specified, there has been a fall in the case of Oanandian 
supplies due to a decrease ia landed cost following the depreciation of the 
exchange. 

As regards German silver, including nickel silver, the fall in the case of British 
manufactures ia great owing to keep price-cutting carried on by the Imperial Che- 
mical Industries. 

There is very keen competition in toys, games, playing cards etc. says the report, 
not only among the various imported makes but also with the growing Indian 
manufactures. The result of this competition combined with the preference has been 
an all-ionnd fall in the prices of imports from all sources. It is reported from 
Bombay that imports of American. German and French goods have practically died 
out owing to the perferences. 

Imports of betelnuts are mostly from the Straits Settlements and Ceylon. 

The only industry in respect of which it has been claimed that the Ottawa 
perferences have been prejudicial to Indian interests in the aluminium utensil 
manufacturing industry. It is contended by some that the process of ruin of these 
industry is being assisted by the preference, but the report quotes the opinion of 
the director-general of commercial intelligence and statistics and of the director of 
industries, Bombay, that the slump in the industry is due to (a) general trade de- 
pression (b) competition of brass utensils arising from the cheapness of the yellow 
paetal and (c) competition amongst the sJuminium producers themselves. 



The Associated Chambers of Commerce 

OPENING DAY— CALCUTTA— 17th. DECEMBER 1934 


The annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce was opened at^ 
Calcutta on the 17th. December 1934 by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

There was a large and distinguished gathering including the Governor of Bengal, 
the Mayor of Calcutta, Sir John Woodnead, Mr. R. N. Reid, Sir K. Nazimuddin, 
Nawab R, G. M. Faroqui, Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque and 
Mr. E. N, Blandy, Chief Secretary. 

President’s Address 

J/r, 8, D. Gladstone, presiding, welcomed Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Bengal Governor and said that at the last meeting, he called attention to the great 
improvement in the political situation which had occurred during the Viceroy’s 
term of office. The position to-day in India was even better. Regarding the 
“outstanding event of the year” he referred to the J. P: 0. Report and said that 
preliminary reports of the Chambers indicated not only approval but cordial 
approval of the Report as a whole. He considered that they were able to express 
very substantial measure of satisfaction with the proposals, though they did not 
agree to a number of points of details of the recommendations. The greatest brake 
to the wheel of trade recovery was uncertainty and in India now for seven years 
they had been distracted on the question of Reforms, It was clearly urgent in the 
the interests of the country that the further period of uncertainty he curtailed as 
much as possible. He assurea Indians that in the solution of the problems which 
lay beyond the Reforms, they could confidently count upon their (commercial 
community’s) friendship and co-operation. 

Concluding, he paid a tribute to Sir George Schuster and Sir Joseph Bhore and 
welcomed Sir James Grigg and Ohaudhury Zafrulla Khan. He also referred to the 
heavy weight of taxation and asked ‘with real signs of improving made and with 
Sir James at the head of the Finance Department, may we not confidently look for 
some lightening of the burden that we have patiently borne for so long ?’ 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Address. 

The following is the text of H. E. the Viceroy’s speech 

Mr, President, Your Excellency, and Gentlemen, 

I thank you most cordially for the warmth of the welcome you have extended 
to me this morning. May I say that for my part, I am delighted to have this 
opportunity of meeting once again the members of the Associated Chambers ? For 
1 think I can claim that, realising as I do, the close connection between the con- 
tentment of a country and the prosperity of her trade and commerce, I have spared 
no pains during the years that I have held my high office to interest myself in every 
possible way in all matters connected with commerce and finance. I, therefore, look 
forward each year, during my visit to Calcutta, to gaining first hand information 
from you, gentlemen, on the many aspects of the commercial situation, and I hope 
that as a result, you will credit me with pressing forward, to the best of my ability, 
the examination of any measures whica I have considered to be for the benefit oi 
the general commercial welfare. At all events, you may be sure that these matters 
are constantly in my mind, for I know fully that the well-being of a large propor- 
tion of the population of this great country is dependent, to no small extent, upon 
the prosperity of her trade. 

liiBt year, I gave you a comprehensive account of the outlook as I saw it then 
with regard to such matters as affect the business community in India. This year, 
I propose to be more brief, because my many preoccupations of the past few weeks 
with regard to which I shall have more to say upon another occasion during my 
stay in Calcutta, have occupied my mind so fully that I have had but little time 
in which to prepare my speech to-day and, therefore, while I propose to say little 
this morning, with reference to the Joint Select Committee’s Report, after listening 
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to your remarks, I cannot refrain from expressing the profound hope that your 
anticipation aa to the general verdict that may be given to its proposal by your 
important Association will prove entirely correct, 

Teade Relations 

The year which has just passed has been less remarkable than its predec'''»Por in 
regard to Indians trade relations with other countries. Though the Indo-Japinese 
Trade Convention and the Protocol were not formally signed until May, they h:\ve 
been in actual operation, since agreement on essentials was reached by the tw'* 
delegations in the month of January. It may yet be too early to offer a final 
opinion but my Government believe that the Agreement has achieved its obiects 
namely, the restoration of more normal conditions in the mutual trade of India and 
Japan and the re-establishment of friendly relations between the two countries. It 
will be of interest to this Association to know that the Government of Italy have 
expressed a desire to send a trade delegation to India with a view to discussing with 
my Government the problems of Indo-Italian trade. A matter which has been 
causing some concern is the German foreign exchange position. The situation is 
obscure artd it is not ^et apparent to what extent India’s export trade is likely 
to be affected by the new German regulations, which recently came into force. I 
can, however, give the fullest assurance that the situation is receiving our closest 
attention. 

In pursuance of the policy of international co-operation, my Government have 
ratified the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea and the Interna- 
tional Convention respecting load lines, which were concluded in 1929 and 1930 
respectively. The Conventions will come into force in British India on January 1, 
1935. On the same date the Simla Rules, which modify certain provisions of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention, in so far as they apply to ships carrying large 
numbers of unberthed passengers or pilgrims, will also come into force. The Safety 
of Life at Sea Convention prescribes uniform standards for adoption by all con- 
tracting Governments as regards the construction of Life-saving appliances, radio 
equipment and other matters affecting the safety of life at sea, while the Load Line 
Convention similarly prescribes uniform principles and rules with regard to the 
limits to which ships on international voyages may be loaded. The standard laid 
down in these conventions constitute a marked advance on those obtaining at 
present* It is now over 18 months since the Tea Restriction Scheme was put into 
operation and it ^ is needless for me to point to the material benefits which have 
accrued to the Indian tea industry from the scheme. I would, however, like to 
take this opportunity of congratulating those responsible on the success with which 
the scheme has been administered in India. It is most gratifying to note that the 
necessity for interference with the operations of the Licensing Committee has been 
almost non-existent. It was to a great extent the example of the Tea Restriction 
Scheme which influenced my Government to lend its support to the International 
Agreement for the control of the production and export of rubber, and though the 
circumstances of the two industries are not identical, it is our earnest hope that 
the latter scheme of international co-operation will be as successful as its forerunner 
and result in a much-needed measure of prosperity to the rubber industry in India 
and Burma. ^ j j 

Meecantilb Maeinb 

In my last address to your Association, 1 referred to the success achieved, 
referred by the Indian Mercantile Marine Training Ship *‘Dufferin” in turning out 
young officers for the Indian Mercantile Marine. Encouraged by this success W0 
decided to extend the scope of the training given on board which has hitherto been 
directed towards the reduction of Mercantile Marine Officers on the Executive side 
only and from the beginning of next year the ‘T)ufferin” will have among her 
cadets a nnmber of Engineer Cadets who after three years’ preliminary training on 
followed by practical training at workshops in India, will, in due course, be 
qualined to take up appointments as Engineer Officers in the Indian Mercantile 
Marine. We have received assurances from engineering firms and shipping com- 
panies in India regarding the workshops training and subsequent employment of 
the engineer cadets trained on the “Dufferin” and I take this opportunity to express 
my thanks to them for their co*operation in this regard. 

Civil aviation 

value that business and other interests in India attacdi 
to the trunk telephone system is furnished by the fact that in spite of the economic 
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depressioa of recent years, there has been a very substantial increase in the traffic 
dealt by that system. My Government propose steadily to pursue their policy 
of development of a trunk net-work between all important centres in this country. 
In the field of Civil Aviation, you are aware that we have recently undertaken a 
notable programme for the development of ground organisation. The staff of the 
Aviation Department is devoting all its energies towards securing the rapid comple- 
tion of the more urgent part of the scheme and can look forward confidently ^ 
an early and marked improvement in the facilities afiorded along Indians main air 
routes. The most important developments since I last addressed you have been 
the inauguration by the Indian National Airways early this month of an air mail 
service between Karachi and Lahore and the duplication of the Indian National 
Airway Service between Calcutta and Eangoon. Although the saving in time which 
the first of these services provides is not inconsiderable, the experience it is hoped 
to gain during the initial stages of the operation and the development of nigM 
landing facilities along the route should produce further acceleration. The second 
development I have mentioned provides, in conjunction with the Indian Trans-Oon- 
tinental Airways’ existing service, three services weekly between Calcutta and 
Rangoon, a frequency equal to that of the existing surface transport services. The 
saving of two days in transit between Calcutta and Rangoon should prove of great 
value to the trade of the two cities. As you are doubtless aware from tbe state- 
ments which have recently appeared in the press, a still more striking development 
is in immediate prospect, namely, the duplication of the Air Mail Service between 
Croydon and Calcutta. Simultaneously with these developments, ^ a step in the 
cheapening of the air mail has been taken in the reduction in air mail charge by 
the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department on letters from India and by the 
British Post Office on letters to India. I hope that these reductions will be only 
a prelude to further reductions which will enable the public and more especially 
that part of it which you represent to avail itself more freely of the advantages of 
the rapid interchange or business communications to which the commercial commu- 
nity rightly attaches such great importance. 

Development of communications 

I referred last year to the important Road- Rail Conference held in April, 
1935, and the subsequent discussion between the Government of India and the 
Local Governments. A further step forward will be taken next month when a 
Transport Advisory Council will meet for the first time. ^Thia will consist of the 
members of my Government concerned, sitting with Provincial Ministers and^ their 
advisers. Its discussion will cover a wide range and will, I hope, crystallise the 
policy in some matters and indicate others which can be further investigated with 
advantage. It is hoped that the Council will have yearly meetings and that it will 
provide close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces, for it 
must not be supposed that the problems with which it will be faced are capable of 
easy solution. 1 am glad to have this opportunity of expressing my pleasure at 
the readiness which all local Governments have shown in co-operating with us in 
the search for a progressive policy of road and rail development, which is so badly 
needed by a country in which distances are as great as they are in India and I 
trust that even at its first meeting, the Transport Advisory council will be able to 
put forward schemes of development which will be of immediate value and njso^ to 
a sound basis for future advance. Much has been said pn the question of bringing 
all matters concerning communications into one portfolio both at the Centre and 
in the Provinces, The principal difficulty has hitherto been the constitutional 
sion of subjects between the Reserved and Transferred sides, but we are now assured 
that when that obstacle disappears, local Governments will consider the possibility 
of m^ing such adjustment as is compatible with a proper distribution of work 
at the centre. We have found certain practical difficulties which are now engaging 
our attention. At the last Budget Session, a resolution was adopted by both Cham- 
bers of the Indian Legislature extending, without limit of tinae, the duration of 
the Central Road Account and at the same time expanding its scope to include the 
development of rural and marketing facilities. The portion of this account placed 
at the discretionary disposal of the Government of India was increased from lO to 
15 per cent. This reserve has been and is being utilised to make grants for_ many 
roa^ and bridges which are important links in our chain of road communications 
and which, without assistance from the Reserve, would, in all probability, not have 
been constructed for many years to come, We have also been able to defray the 
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cost of a comprehensive survey of road development in Sind and a similar survey 
^ certain of the Eastern States and parts of Oiissa has recently been undertaken. 
This is hardly the time or place for me to enlarge on the engineering problems 
involved in the economical construction and maintenance of roads in India. I will 
say no more about them than that experts all agree that few countries in the 
world are faced with such difficulties as those that arise in India from the combina- 
tion of fast motor traffic with heavy unsprung bullock carts with their narrow iron 
tyres. The problems, naturally, vary in different parts of India, but they have 
much in common and if the Indian Roads Congress, which was inaugurated a few 
days before I left Delhi takes permanent form, it should be able to render material 
help in forwarding their solution. 


Economic Outlook 

You will, no doubt, expect from me some reference to the existing economic 
portion and some attempt to project myself into the future. The first and most 
outstanmng point is that the credit of India stands higher than it has done for 20 
years, ^or the first time since 1896, the Government of India have issued a loan 
on a three per cent basis and this now stands at over par. It is true that this 
was a comparatively short term issue, but the medium and long-dated loans are all 
at prices ^mh show a yield to redemption of something not very much above 3 
per cent. There are, of course, a number of causes for this improvement of credit, 
most of them extremely satisfactory and one of them less so. The main causes, 
no doubt, are the improvement in the political condition of India and the sound 
Unancial Policy pursued by my Government during the last three or four years. 
Un tne otner hand, these factors, by themselves, could not have raised the prices 
Beeuritiea to their present level, but for the low rates prevailing in London 
and tnese are due to the abundance of money seeking a home in London, partly 
because of the comparatively small demand for trade accommodation in the world at 
large and partly because of the unsettled political and monetary conditions in so 

That the demand for money for financing international trade is 
should like to see them is not surprising, for apart from the 
disturbed political conditions in all parts of the world, restraints are everywhere 
being placed upon trade in the shape of tariffs, quotas, prohibitions and exchange 
restnctions, but if the high level of Government loans is, in part, a reflection of 
demand for trade loans, it must not be assumed that India is still in 
u Oppression. It is quite true that recovery is not as rapid as we 
migut wiBb, but there are definite signs that it is in progress. The weekly figures 
earnings show that railway traffic has been on a considerably higher 

the corresponding period of last year. 

T ^ade, both imports and exports, are a distinct improvement 

industrial production appears to be 
IP “out-hs Up to September, 1934, the 

mil production of mill-made cotton piece-goods showed an increase of 156 

corresponding period of 1933 and no doubt this 
sirrH ^ have been much greater but for the strike in Bombay daring April 

Pi**®® 1 tires show a very considerable increase and 

im^ovement is noticeable also in cement, kerosene, petrol and coal. 


rViH Z\ih ''Pu . cultivator had been subjected, I think it can be 

and fbnf India had passed the lowest point of the economic crisis 

ua is Jinw upward movement is in evidence. The important thing for 

think upward movement go. There are a number of people who 

world T drt nnt heiBclf independent, economically, of the rest of the 

India's nnwpr^nf believe that there are very definite limits to 

therefor^^^faiw independently of that of the rest of the world. We are, 

at laro-P 't dml?f in the recovery of the rest of the world. For the world 

first recovery will go very far until two changes have occurred, the 

second measure of political stability ana confidence and the 

exchange of uuinber of the restraints which now exist upon the 

me thaf thp T second point first, it is clear to 

abilitv tn must, for many years to come, depend upon her 

so abundantlv^tnd^ Bales abroad of the raw materials and foodstuffs which she 
so abundantly produces. It is true . that this can to some extent be done by 
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promoting the efficiency of her agriculture and marketing (including transport) but 
it depends much more upon the extent to which other nations of the world are 
willing and able to accept India’s products and this, in its turn, depends to a very 
considerable extent on India’s willingness to accept their goods in return. The 
acceptance of imports from other countries is not necessarily an evil. It may very 
well mean an increasing capacity on the part of other countries, ^ to buy 
India’s goods and if so the total volume of trade in both directions is increased 
and the standard of prosperity of the world at large is enhanced.^ As 
regards my first point, namely, political disturbance, I feel that the experience 
of the last two years should ao much to prove that tranquillity and obedience 
to ^ the law of the land are an economic asset of the first magnitude. Surely, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the upward movement to which I have already 
referred, is in no small measure due to the stable political conditions which this 
country had recently enjoyed. I confidently hope that such stability will continue. 
It will be my constant endeavour to see that it does and that a general determina- 
tion to work the reforms which are now in process of being passed into law in 
England will result in a coutinued revival of trade, with increasing prosperity for 
the country which will then be in a better position to stand the financial strain, 
which the^ first stage of the introduction of provincial autonomy must impose. 

^ There is one important development that the coming year has in store, viz., the 
institution of the Reserve Bank of India. The importance of this in the commer- 
cial and^ financial life of India can scarcely be overestimated. Indians of every 
community, as well as Europeans, should work for its success and it is not 
altogether an idle dream to hope that may come to occupy the position in the 
life of India that the Bank of England docs in that of Great Britain 
and the Empire and the world generally. It is a source of great satisfaction to me, 
as I am sure it must be to all of you, to know that Sir Edward Bcnthall has 
agreed to serve as a Director of the Bank. 


OOMMEECIAL SAFEGUARDS 

I have told you that, on this occasion I do not propose to touch on the goneral 
aspects of the scheme of constitutional reform but I will make a brief exception as 
regards ^mmerciaj and other reforms of discrimination, since this is a question 
clo^ly affecting that heritage of trade and industry built up in India by your 
predecessors and worthily and honourably maintained by yourselves. Trade rela- 
tions are essentially a matter of confidence, trust and goodwill. Of that no one is 
in a better position to judge than yourselves. In my reading of the Committee’s 
xCeport, this broad truth is fully appreciated. It is a principle which I am sure 
you would yourselves be the first to endorse. The committee have recognised that 
wuen we move from one system of government to another, when power passes to 
i^w nands, doubts may arise of the uses to which that power may be put. Eor 
tnat reason they have come to the conclusion that in matters of your trade, your 
industry and generally your commercial activities, the Constitution Act cannot be 
silent. Yom wish to know where you stand. So too do your friends in the Indian 
business community wish to know their own position. Therefore, I quote the 
Committee s own words. They recommend certain provisions in the constitution 
for the double purpose of facilitating the transition from the old to the new con- 
diu?ns and of reassuring the sensitive opinion of both sides.'’ It is in no partisan 
spirit that the Committee have appr9ached this question. They have been charged 
with a responsibility to ensure fair terms to all interested parties and I read the 
recommendations in their report as actuated by that motive. You have not 

desire a privileged position. What you require is freedom to 
various enterprises in the normal conditions of commerce and industry 

1 of action by restrictions directed against 

yo rselvea as a commimity. The Joint Committee have been concerned to secure 

handicap and that full play should be 
£ven to your ability to contribute to the advancement of this country, by vour 
powers of organisation, by your technical equipment and your control of all that 

f 1 amenities. On the other hand, no obstruction is 

0* the development of expansion of the Indian industry in Indian 
oondiUons m which they can, I hope, have no grievance against you and 
you have no grievance against *em. My one conception of the future is of a vast 
ndd open for development in which the help you can give to the Indian business 
community will be not less welcome than the help which you will derive from them. 
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On your joint contributions, the country will rely for the attainment of its com- 
mercial and industrial advance and now, gentlemen, I leave you to discuss the 

many important items on your agenda. . . j . j v. i , 

I have spoken to-day of an upward movement in trade towards which the eyes 
not only of the commercial communities but also of the Government 
and the whole country are eagerly turned. I trust that no cloud will arise to dim 
that vision and that all classes and communities of this great country will join in 
promoting peaceful and constitutional progress during the fateful months that lie 
ahead of us. 


Discussion on Resolutions 

Sea Customs Act 

The Conference next took up for consideration the business on the agenda, 

Mr. G. L. Winterhotham (Bombay) moved the first resolution on the Sea 
Customs Act. It ran as follows 

“In view of the large proportion of the landed cost of many imports now repr^ 
sented by Customs duty, it is urgently necessary that the basis of assessment in 
all British Indian ports and in all maritime Indian States shall be uniform. This 
Association, therefore, urges Government to take early action with a view to the 
administration of the Sea Customs Act in such a manner as to ensure that imported 
goods, subject to ad valorem assessment and assessed under Section 30, sub-section 
(a) shall be assessed on a wholesale cash price no greater than that at which they 
are first sold, or are capable of being sold, at the time and place of importation.^' 

The mover declared that the general attitude of the Bombay Chamber on this 
question of Section 30, was not prompted by the diversion of trade from Bombay. 
IJniformity of the basis of assessment was obviously desirable, as between different 
British Indian ports— the uniformity they wanted being only true and stable 
uniformity, the value being no greater than that at which goods were first sold or 
capable of being sold at the time and place of importation, on condition that they 
were then in without any subsequent addition. 

Mr. F. H. D. Herbert (Bengal) seconded. Eat Bahadur P. MuJeherjee (Punjab) 
and Mr. C.G. Wodehome (Burma) supported, The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Duty on Foreign Coal 

Mr. George Morgan (Bengal), moving the resolution that “This Association 
recommends to the Government of India that an increase in import duty on foreign 
coal entering India be introduced immediately’' said that it was obvious that the 
Indian Coal Industry required assistance and help. He was against the possibility 
of further encroachment of foreign coal on the Indian market. In order to assist 
Indian coal to retain its trade in the Ceylon market, “further additional rebates 
could be given on rail freight.'' 

The resolution seconded by Mr. P. Muhherjee (Punjab) and supported by Mr. 
Bigg-Wither (Karachi) was carried. 

Tariff Hates Enquiry 

Mr. Q, Coohe (Bombay) moved a resolution requesting the Government to 
expedite the report of enquiry regarding the incidence of tariff rates. He said that 
the resolution ought to give prominence to one of the three suggestions which 
themselves formed a comprehensive scheme of planned economy adumbrated by Mr. 
P. E. JameSy in the course of the budget debate in the assembly last March. 

The resolution which was seconded by Mr. T. Gavin Jones (Upper India) was 
carried. 

Tax on Sales of Liquor 

Mr. 0. Ream (Bengal) moved a resolution regarding the excise tax on sales of 
liquor. The resolution ran as follows 

“That this meeting urges on the Government of Bengal that the present Bengal 
Excise Tax on sales of liquor to the public outside Bengal, whereby Bengal traders 
are handicapped in competing for trade in other provinces, be suspended until such 
time as a Biziwar tax be imposed by the Government of Bombay, 
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Mr. J. L. Winterbotham (Bombay) said that the mater coocerned the particular 
Province and that excise being a provincial subject it should not be brought to this 

meeting. . . , , u 

Mr. J, G, Rayn (Upper India) said if that matter was insisted upon^ they would 

oppose the resolution, it was withdrawn. 

Redlway Tariffs 

After the lunch interval, Mr. Gavin Jones (Upper India) moved a resolution on 
railway tariffs stating that goods tariffs appeared to them to contain very many incons- 
istencies which required careful consideration. The resolution stated 

•‘That in the opinion of this Association there is immediate need for a close examin- 
ation of railway goods tariffs so as to obtain closer co-ordination between the various 
railway systems having regard to the needs of India as a whole, primarily to ensure 
that the development of the internal trade and export trade of the country is more 
advantageously served than at present. It Is considered essential, when the necessary 
data have been collected, that non-official representatives of trade and commerce should 
be associated with Government in a full enquiry into the question.” 

Mr. JoTies was sure that there could be no two opinions regarding the second 
part of the resolution. They would press the Government that data be collected as 
soon as possible and whenever the same was collected and the railway authorities were 
prepared to consider the principles whereon adjustment could be made, non-official 
representatives be appointed to conduct the enquiry. 

Mr. C. C. Miller (Bengal), seconding, favoured co-ordinating various railway 
systems, Mr. C, G, Wodemuse (Burma) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Surcharge on Coal 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal) moved a resolution on surcharge of coal freights where- 
the word ‘immediate’ in the penultimate line of a resolution was deleted. He said 
that, although divergent opinions were expressed in various quarters, there was no 
question that everyone recognised that the position of the coal industry was very 
unsatisfacto^, 

Mr, J. G, Ryan (Upper India) seconded the resolution, to which Mr. G. E". Cook 
(Bombay) moved an amendment : — “The abolition of 15 per cent surcharge should not 
involve increase of railway charges in other directions..’ As amended, the resolution 
was carried. 


Railway Board’s Powers 

Mr. E, 8, Bigg- Wither (Karachi) moved a resolution on railway freight rates. 
The resolution ran as follows 

'‘That this Association views with the igravest concern the policy of the Railway 
Board, who, by means of the powers conferred upon them by Government for the 
ffxing of railway rates, are. in an attempt to secure the maximum of carriage by rail, 
diverting established trades from their natural channels. It contends that in entrus- 
ting the Railway Board with such wide powers, the Government of India relied on these 
powers being exercised only with the utmost discretion and with due regard to all 
interests affected ; so that it was never contemplated that they would become the 
means of depriving ffrms and individuals of their natural livelihood, or threaten, if 
carried further, completely to isolated ports from their recognised sources of supply.” 

He urged that the powers of the Railway Board should be restricted and that they 
should be exercised with due regard to all interests concerned. 

Mr. J. Reid Kay (Bengal), seconding, said that railways succeeded in diverting 
a large amount of traffic from the sea route. They (Railways) were practically 
saying that there was no need for coastal shipping in India, as they could carry 
goods and that they would underquote anybody. Was this policy sound ? he 
asked. 

The resolution, supported by Mr. P, Mukherjee (Punjab), was carried. 

Surcharge on Income-tax 

Mr. A, Aikman (Bengal Chamber) moved the eighth resolution on 25 per cent 
surcharge on income-tax and super-tax. He said that their motive in taking up the 
present attitude was that they felt that the first relief, granted from the present 
crushing burden of taxation should, in equity, be enjoyed by the whole body of 
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tax-payers. It was their belief that return to general prosperity would be stimula- 
ted by lightening the burien of taxation. 

Mr. 0-, L, Winterbotham (Bombay Chapaber) suggested that if they stood for the 
total abolition of 85 per cent surcharge on income-tax and super-tax, a very large 
[ sum was likely to be involved. They did not like to tie the hands of the Finance 
Member, giving relief to taxation, unless he Tvaa in a position to take off the whole 
25 per cent. Ha wanted to make it clear that if they could not get the whole thev 
could get a part as the first step. ’ ^ 

Mr. Winterbotham accordingly moved the following amendment : “This Asso- 
ciation is of opinion that the abolition or, if it is not possible in one step the 
reduction of 25 per cent etc.” 

The mover did not accept the amendment which was lost. 

The original resolution was carried. 


Business Losses 

Mr, Reid Kay moved the resolution on carrying forward business losses etc. 
He said that the principle had been recognised as equitable by Sir George Schuster 
but on the ground of finance, the Government had so far refrained from action! 
They should like to have an assurance from the present Finance Member that he 
recognised the principle and as soon as the revenue position warranted he would 
introduce the necessary legislation. 

Mr, Winterbotham believed that it would be wise that such a resolution be put 
on record and in this connection he congratulated the Bengal Chamber on their 
pertinacity in the matter. The resolution was carried. 


Agricultural Indebtedness 

Bai Bahadur P, Mukherjee (Punjab) moved the tenth resolution on agricultural 
indebtedness. The resolution stated : — 

“This Association, while recognising that the initiation of measures designed to 
relieve the indebtedness of the agricultural population belongs strictly to the 
domain of provincial governments, would impress on the Government of India the 

desirability, In view of such measures affecting contractual relations between the 
debtor and the creditor classes, of more or less uniform legislation in the several 
provinces, s-iiu would recommend that, to secure this end, the outlines of such 
legislation be indicated by the Government of India for adoption by provincial 
governments with only such minor alterations as local conditions may render 
necessary in particular areas.” 

The mover pointed out that his Chamber were of opinion that more or less 
uniform action be followed by provinces. 

Bit Edward Benthall (Bengal) agreed that it was essential that there should be 
^-ordination of all provinces. He suggested that there be an Inter-Provincial 
Conference on the matter. 

^Povin-Jones (Upper India) supported the suggestions of Sir E. Benthail. 

Mr.^ vvifit^botham suggested that in order to make it clear, they should draft a 
resolution and postpone consideration for some time, but he would not at present 
support the resolution in the present form. 

The matter was postponed till the next day for further discussion. 


Staff of Experts in Economic Matters 

m, F. Birley (Madras) moved the eleventh resolution regarding the staff of 
experts in economic matters. The resolution stated 

f ^ opinion of this Association it is desirable that there should be 

attacned to the Government of India a small permanent f staff of experts with 
practical experience in economic matters to advise Government, and that, in view 
or tne growing tendency towards the conclusion of commercial treaties between 
iDQia and oth^ countries, it is desirable that the Department of Commerce should 

in order to provide the nucleus of an ..Overseas Branch. 

moved an amendment that the following words, lin the 

advise Government and keep in closer touch with commer- 
aial bodies than it is possible at present.^^ 

SMd that what they wanted was to advise the Government 
on economic proposals, before they adopted this policy. 
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Mr. P. Mukherjee said that the principle underlying the resolution be unanimously 
accepted. The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Parcels by Air Mail 

Mr. J. G. Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved the twelfth resolution on the 
carriage of parcels by airmail. The resolution stated : — 

‘‘That this Association is of opinion that paroles intended for despatch from 
India by air mail, should be accepted at any Indian air port instead of being, as 
at present, sent by rail to Earachi there to await the next outgoing air mail. 

Mr. Wint^rhothaTu said that his Chamber was in complete agreement with the 
object underlying the resolution. He suggested that the position would be better, 
if the following suggestion was carried. “This Association urges the Government 
of India to make such arrangements with internal air services in India as necessary 
to make possible for air parcels to be carried by air within India.’’ 

Mr. P. Mukherjee supported the amendment, which was carried. 

Communications 

Mr. Q, R, Campbell (Bengal Chamber) moved the resolution on communications : 
The resolution ran as follows 


“That in the opinion of this Association it is essential in the interests of the 
co-ordination of transport throughout India that early steps be taken to redistribute 
the port-folios of the Governor-General’s Executive Council in order to provide 
for a Member for Communications whose portfolio should include Eailways, Eoads 
Civil Aviation and Posts and Telegraphs, but should exclude Inland Water Trans- 
port and Coastal Shipping which should be included in the portfolio of the Member 
for Commerce.’’ 

The mover said he wished to make it clear that the resolution was moved in no 
spirit of antagonism to railways. It was moved with the hope that subsequent 
developrnent might bring railways into closer touch with commercial firms. 

Mr. y. y. iSera (Punjab Chamber) seconding the resolution said that this Chamber 

state that inland water transport and coastal shipping 
should also be included m the portfolio of the Minister for Transport and Communica- 
tion Mr. ben added that a convenient opportunity had now arrived. The retirement of 
two members of the Council at the end of the financial year, seemed to be a good 
opportunity for this redistribution and for that reason early decision of the matter 
was very desirable. The resolution was carried. 


Broadcasting of Cotton Prices 

Rai Bahadur L. Binda Saran, moved the last resolution on the broadcasting 
of cotton prices. The resolution stated : — 

That in the opinion of this Association it is essential that immediate steps be 
Uken to recommence the daily 7 a. m. broadcast of cotton prices iujNew York and 
Bombay from the Bombay Station of the Indian State Broadcasting Service. The 
rwent stoppage of this broadcast was a retrograde measure and has adversely 
affected trade and business activity, especially in cottou growing areas, as the wire- 
less news is heard from one to three hours before telegrams can be received. 

broadcasting of cotton prices was indis- 
pensable. Mr. P. Mukherjee supported the resolution, which was carried. The con- 
ference then adjourned. 

Second day — Calcutta— 18th. December 1934 

Agricultural Indebtedness 

At the Associated Chambers of Commerce meeting to-day, the following amended 

Tp** (Uppef India). Bahadur P, 

(Bombay) and Sir Edward 

Benthall (Bengal), who spoke on the original resolution on the agenda yesterdav 
was put from the chair and carried ascuua yt.»n,raay, 

view of the All-India importance of the relations between debtor and creditor 
the Association ^commends to the Government of India that a Conference of re’ 
presentatives of Provincial Governments should be called forthwith to co-ordinate 

designed by Provincial Governments tfeffect 
relief of indebtedness of the agricultural population and that in view of its possible 

56 
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repercussion upon commercial interests, representatives of Chambers of Commerce 
should be associated with the Conference.” 

Separation of Burma 

Sir Edward Benthall moved the following resolution : 

“The Associated Chambers emphatically record their opinion that the separation 
of Burma should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation 
as a measure of budgetary expedience, to the detriment of trading interests in both 
countries and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

"In their opinion any trade convention which may be concluded betweeu the two 
Governments should in the first place be arranged on the basis of the free trade 
relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowance solely for 
the substitution of import duties for existing excise duties.” 

Mr. G, G. Wodehouse moved the following amended resolution 

"The Chamber emphatically record their opinion that the separation of Burma 
should not be allowed to become a pretext for imposing extra taxation as a measure 
of budgetary expedience, to the detriment of trading interests in both countries 
and to the further embarrassment of trade recovery. 

“In their opinion, any trade convention which may be concluded between the 
two Governments should m the first place be arranged on the basis of the free 
trade relations which now exist between the two countries, with due allowance, 
solely, for the substitution of equivalent import duties for the existing excise duties 
and maintaining the existing dinerentials between import and excise duties.” 

In the course of his speech, Sir E. Benthall said : ‘The resolution primarily 
stands on the agenda because of the impending reforms, but is also of interest 
because of the importance of the main principle involved, namely, the modern ten- 
dency of Governments to seize any opportunity to increase trade barriers, a 
'tendency, which in my opinion, is to-day probably the most vicious of all causes 
preventing recovery of trade and it is on these grounds primarily, that I shall 
urge the resolution. I am very glad to hear that the fact is recognised by His 
Excellency the Viceroy in his opening speech. The question is by no means a new 
one. It has been before the Chambers on more than one occasion. More recently, 
it has formed the subject of a very able memorandum submitted to the Joint 
Select Oommittee by Mr. K. B. Harper on the trade relations between India and 
Burma, if separated, a document which I can heartily commend to any one interes- 
ted in the subject by reason of the simplicity and clarity with which he has 
reviewed the subject and of the breadth of vision which he has shown concerning 
possible dangers.’ 

He did not propose to go into the details of the case except to say that his claim 
BO far as it can be condensed in one or two sentences was ‘there shall be free trade 
between India and Burma in all indigenous articles and products with due allow- 
ance for the substitution of import duties for the existing excise duties and that 
India and Burma shall each be free to alter its tariffs in respect of its trade with 
mother countries, subject to reciprocal arrangement for protection of each country 
against re-exportation from the other country and subject to the scheduling of certain 
articles, duties which shall not be subject to alteration except by agreement’. 

_ Proceeding, Sir E. Benthall said that he would freely admit that the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Governments were faced with a difficult situation. Having deter- 
mined upon separation of Burma, financial obstacles had to be overcome. The 
problem was not easy and in their proposals the Committee had admittedly taken 
into consideration the desirability of preventing as much dislocation, as possible. 
He continued that it was the duty of trading interests to make clear to the Govern- 
ment the view that they take of the proposals, which would be governed by its 
effect upon trade. He would say that Bengal industrialists were very deeply alar- 
med at the possibilities of import duties on such articles as coal and paper into 
Burma. It was possible that the Government of Burma would take the view that 
the duty on coal would react upon themselves as large consumers of coal for their 
railways, but the experience of businessmen in recent years has been that when 
pressed for money Governments were just as liable as private individuals or compai^ 
directors to take the most short-sighted views and the most peculiar action. It 
was upM the principles of free trade that he desired primarily to press this reso- 
lution. Businessmen all over the world were now waking up to the fact that of all 
hindrances to trade recovery, the continued imposition of trade barriers and quotas 
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was most detrimental. Business now, after some years of tribulation, had more or 
less adjusted itself to the fluctuations or exchanges and movements which a decade 
or so ago would have convulsed them. Interchanges of goods was now part 
of the normal conduct of business and there was too much evidence that exchan- 
ges had a tendency to settle down. He was not quarrelling with the policy of India 
and indeed of any other country, provided protection was discriminating and provi- 
ded conditions for the grant of protection were adhered to. 

Concluding, Sir Edward Benthall appealed to the Punjab Chamber, who had 
not hitherto seen eye to-eye with the rest, to joint with them on this occasion in 
drawing the Government’s attention to the strength of feeling of trade and com- 
merce upon these proposals. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. C. Q. Wodehouse (Burma), said that the relation 
between Indians and Burmans had been strained on more than one occasion in 
recent years and it was most important to do everything to bring separation into 
efiecfc in an atmosphere of goodwill. From every point of view, except perhaps for 
small immediate budgetary gains, it was clearly in the interests of both countries 
to start on a basis of agreements that the existing free trade relations should con- 
tinue for a period, 

Buema Chamber and Separation 

Explaining the attitude of the Burma Chamber towards the general question of 
separation, Mr. Wodehouse said that while sympathising with racial, religious and 
national feelings, which had led Burmans to aim at separation as their goal, his 
Chamber had endeavoured to consider its consequences from a detached and im- 
partial point of view. The opinions of individual members had offered, but it had 
been generally agreed that an equitable financial settlement between India and 
Burma should show a substantial advantage to the latter and that India’s fiscal 
policy has been detrimental to the interests of Burma, which was, and was likely 
to remain, almost entirely an agiicultnral country which needed the cheapest possi- 
ble imports of manufactured articles. The third point to which the Chamber attach- 
ed the greatest importace was that of a trade agreement of her separation. Here, 
the Burma Chamber had always been of the opinion that it was essential , in_ the 
interests of both countries, that free trade should be preserved as far as possible, 
allowing only for conversion of excise and consumption duties at the existing 
rates into import duties. The consideration outweighted all others and the more 
carefully had the question been considered, the more convinced had members of 
his Chamber become that separation would only be of advantage to Burma if this 
condition was fulfilled. He cordially welcomed the wording of the resolution that 
on no account should the budgetary expedience of imposing tariffs be allowed to 
take precedence of general trading interests and emphasised the “remarkable unity” 
shown since the publication of the J. P. C. Report by all sanctions of the busi- 
ness community in Burma on the desirability of presenting the Status quo in regard 
to relations with India. 

Mr. T, Gavin Jones (Upper India) said that it was quite possible that Indians 
in Burma would have a difficult time, but he agreed that Burma should be separat- 
ed, and was only fair to Burma. He asked the Association to remember that, 
according to the J. P. C. Report, India was going to lose three crores of revenue 
by separation. The trade between India and Burma, he said, would depend entirely 
on reciprocal arrangements between the two countries. After all, the resolution 
was merely an expression of a pious hone. 

Supporting the resolution^ '^x^ TVinterbothajyi (Bombay), said that after the 
Viceroy’s remarks yesterday, it was very difficult indeed to visualise the Govern- 
ment of India taking steps to impose tariffs on trade between Burma and India. 
They were not prepared to admit that Burma should henceforth be regarded as an 
economic unit, separate from India. He dissociated entirely from the view that the 
resolution was merely an expression of a pious hope. 

Mr. MuTcherjee (Punjab), supported the resolution. 

Sir Edward Benthall accepted Mr. Wodehouse’s amendment. As regards Mr. 
Gavin Jones’ remarks, he pointed out that the resolution states clearly that any 
trade convention between the two Governments should be arranged on the basis of 
the free trade relations now existing between the two countries. The resolution, as 
amended, was carried. Thereafter, the Chamber began to discuss the J. P. 0. 
Report. Proceedings were not open to the Press, 



The Madras Chamber of Commerce 

The annual general meeting of the Madras Chamber of Commerce was held 
at Madras on the 11th December 1934 in the premises of the Chamber, with Mr. 
W. M, Browning, the out-going President in the chair. A large number of* 
members were present. 

Mr. TP. M, Browning, after presenting the annual Eeport of the Chamber, 
moved that it be adopted. He then said ^ 

You will no doubt expect me to refer to the Joint Select Committee Eeport. 
As you are aware, the Eeport was published on the 22nd of November last, since 
when the Committee and certain other members of the Chamber, who were co-opted, 
have been and still are giving it careful and detailed study. I do not, however, 
propose to express any opinion in this regard to-day as the Eeport will be consi- 
dered at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India 
when a statement will probaly be made. 

A general review of trade throughout the year gives rise to mingled feelings of 
optimism and pessimism. There are signs of recovery in certain directions; in 
fact, I might go further and say that in certain directions the corner has been 
turned, but I cannot say that trade in all directions shows general improvement. 
Goods traffic on the railways has increased and prices of such commodities as 
wheat, rice, cotton, tea, rubber have advanced. While, however, there are these 
signs of internal improvements, the difficulties in the way of a general improvement 
in international trade seem to increase. Nations in Europe, in pursuit of doctrines 
of economic nationalism and in defence of their currency positions, have continued 
to encourage restrictions, quotas, import and export boards and barter agreements. 
The position of Germany with regard to the supply of foreign exchange for exports 
is an example of the difficulties to which I refer. ^Look at America. What is going 
to happen there ? He would, I think, be a brave man who dared to prophesy. 
The uncertainty of the position there is an example of the effect upon world con- 
ditions of a drastic and ‘white-heat' reorganisation of internal industrial and finan- 
cial methods. Trade^ in Central Europe has been dislocated as the result of 
attempts at economic nationalism which have divided Europe by a hundred barriers 
which restrict the natural flow of trade. 

There would appear to be little hope of a general revival of international trade 
until some agreement has been arrived at in regard to the removal of restrictions 
and the lowering of tariffs. In this connection it is pleasing to recall two events of 
^eat economic significance for India. The first is the conclusion of the Indo- 
Japanese agreement which ensures an adequate off-take for India’s cotton and 
limits the import of piecegqods from Japan to a known maximum. In fact in this 
agreement may be perceived the basis of further agreements by which goods are 
exchanged to a maximum quota on '.both sides. 

Working of the Ottawa Pact 

The other event is the publication of the Eeport of the Government of India on 
the working of the first year under the Ottawa Agreement, The Eeport of Dr. Meek 
18 a vommmouB but interesting document. Its contents and all other relative docu- 
ments were studied by a Oommittee of the Legislative Assembly, The majority of 
the Committee are of the opinion that most of the preferences enjoyed by India in 
respect of her more important export have been of definite value to her export 
j preferences given by India have been of definite assistance to 

1 j u and have neither affected Indian revenues or industries nor 

placed a burden on the consumer. It is interesting to note that the preference 
between India and the non-self-governing Colonies have had little effect upon trade 
exchanges. Tim position with regard to Ceylon, however, is not satisfactory and I 
nope that the Government of India will take to heart the recommendations of the 
Assembly Committee, namely, that after a consideration of the Eeport of the Indian 
cocoaMt-growing industry, negotiations should be resumed with a view to placing 
Indo-Ceylon trade upon a inore satisfactory basis. 1 should here also like to refer 
to the question of importations of foreign rice. The continued import of foreign 
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rise on a scale hitherto never experienced has a bad psychological eflEecfc on the 
market and tends to retard the healthy and normal rise which other parts of India 
have experienced. It is also to be hoped that the Government of India will not 
further delay taking reasonable action to curtail the imports from foreign countries 
and thus assist the producer in the South to obtain a reasonable price and contri- 
bute to the prosperity of the whole Presidency. 

Abolition of Duty on Eaw Hides 

While dealing with general conditions, it will not be out of place for me to draw 
the attention of the Chamber to the growing preoccupation of the Central Legisla- 
ture with economic affairs. This is due to the seemingly inevitable but somewhat 
alarming extent to which the Government control has invaded the economic sphere. 
This factor serves as^ a reminder of the importance of ensuring that the point of 
view of the commercial and industrial interests in the country (whether Indian or 
European) is continuously and effectively represented in the Legislatures. In this 
connection I would recall that the abolition of the export duty on raw hides, 
which was part of the last budget, was brought very prominently into view by Sir 
George Schuster in his Budget speech this year. Madras’ views were very ably 
expounded by Mr. James in the Assembly but unfortunately the abolition of the 
duty was agreed to and the Madras tanning industry thereby seriously affected. 

Again, representations were made in regard to certain feature of the budget rela- 
ting to postal charges Some of these are still under consideration; but I am glad 
to observe that the Government of India has agreed, at the suggestion of the Euro- 
pean Group, to an advisory committee in connection with the Posts and Telegraphs 
Department, This should ensure that commercial, trading and industrial interests 
will, in future, be consulted before proposals which affect the postal rates, are 
made in the Assembly as part of the budget. 

Boad-rail Confeeence 

^ ,1*'. I® gratifying to note that arising out of the Eoad-Eail Conference held at 
Delhi in April 1933, the Madras Government has appointed a Special Officer to 
carry out a survey of the road requirements of this Province. It is hoped that 
the Government will see fit to extend the scope of this country so that it may em- 
brace the ordered and co-ordinated development of all forms of communications— 
Eoads, Bail ways, Waterways and Airways. It is essential in the best interests of 
communications, so vital to commercial interests, that this should be done so that 
the various forms of transport and communications may be complementary, and 
not competitive to one another, thereby avoiding wasteful capital expenditure, and 
competitive extrava^nces the cost of which we must ultimately bear, I am also 
pleased to_ observe that the Madras Government has recently appointed a Board of 
comunications which comprises representatives of Government, Eailways, Commerce, 
Planting and Eoad interests ; this Chamber is directly represented on this Board. 

Piece Goods 

With regard to piece goods, it has been an eventful, but somewhat disappoint- 
ing year for imports of Lancashire piece goods into Madras, The year opened with 
the successful negotiation of the Indo- Japanese trade agreement to which I have 
already referred, Although freely criticised both in India and in Japan at the time 
of its introduction, the Agreement appears to be working fairly satisfactorily and. 
although the maximum yardage which can be imported from Japan under the 
Agreement is considerable, it is at least satisfactory to know that this represents, 
for the time being at any rate, the limit of the competition which importers and 
the Indian mills can expect from these progressive competitors. 

The Agreement was settled in January and simultaneously cotton prices began 
to advance. With minor set-backs there was almost continual appreciation until 
early in August by which time the price of Middling American Spot cotton in 
Liverpool has risen from 5.39d. to 7,42d. per lb. 

With two such favourable factors operating early in the year, importers were 
justified in expecting better times at any rate during the latter months of the year. 
But the figures do not bear this out, and the Board of Trade Eeturns for January- 
Oetober 1934 show that the exports of Lancashire cloth to Madras — in thousands 
squre yards— have dwindled to 46,773 in the first ten months of the year, as 
compared with 54,093 in 1933 and 66,674 in 1932. This result is all the more 
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disappointing for Madras importers, in view of the fact that the All-India returns 
for the first ten months of this year show an improvement of nearly 60 million 

square yards on the similar figure for last year. . , , i.* i. 1 . 1 . • 

There appear to be two main reasons for the set-back which the piece-goous 
trade here is experiencing. First of all, South India being primarily dependant on 
agriculture, the purchasing power of the consumer has dwindled with the tall lu 
the price of his produce. Fortunately, that is a factor which is now showing some 
signs of righting itself. The second cause is that Indian mill goods, particu- 
larly dhooties, are rapidly replacing Lancashire goods of similar styles id tkis 
market, due to the very consi'lerable improvements which have been effected by 
the Indian mills in recent years, and on wnich they are to be congratulated. 

There is one new development in the trade to which reference should be made, 
and that is the growing importance of Cochin as a port of entry for piece soods. 
With increasing transport facilities, both steamer and unreasonable 0 

expect that a valuable portion of the trade which Madras formerly ®D]oyed in 
piece goods will be diverted through this new port, due to its proxiinity to Madu , 
the most important up-country piece-goods centre in the whole of tne 
Already Madras dealers are experiencing considerable competition from one or two 
of the larger Cochin dealers, and this is likely to increase when the freight la 
by sea to Cochin come into line with those of Madras. 


Tanning Industry 

Last year your Chairman was able to congratulate the tanning jD^]^®try 
on the results of their efforts to maintain reasonable prices for their products by 
voluntary restriction of output and agreement with regard to rninimum 
prices. Unfortunately this eminently sensible policy was allowed to lapse ^ y 
in the current year, and I fear that for some time previously the agreement 
had been more honoured in the breach than in the observance. Pj^^'P j j 
and a corresponding eagerness to sell once more became the order of the aay 
the result was a steady decline in value which from January to 
by 20 per cent to 30 per cent. Towards the end of the last month, . 

fresh agreement has been made and it m to be hoped that a stricter observance 
the terms and conditions will be maintained on this occasion. 

You are aware of the repeated and continuous efforts which 
has made on behalf of the Tanning industry to maintain, if not to • . 

measure of protection which was afforded by the export duty on the new m a er . 
Our case was founded on the belief that the Government 
to the piotcctioa of. indigenous industries and when I compare 
towards the sugar, steel and textile industries with thoir unaccommodating attit 
towards the tanning industry, I find it difficult to speak with restraint. 
from enhancing the protection which the industry so badly needed, tne exp 
duty on raw hides has, as I have mentioned earlier in my; speech, been . 

and protection enjoyed by tanned skins is reduced to a minimum by tne lowen g 

of the customs tariff valuation, , „ Urtra 

These anomalies in the Government of India's fiscal policy are, 
extent, the result of strong pressure brought to bear by the raw bides ana a 
exporting interests in the North of India, who have ^consistently belittle 
importance of the Madras tanning industry, and I hope that tne in-^m g 
Committee will again give very cr ref ul consideration to this very important ma . 

bearing in mind what Sir Joseph Bhore said in the Assembly in March 
he promised to examine the case of the tanning industry if it is presenteu 
Government* 


Groundnuts 

A comparison between 1932-33 and 1933-34 seasons shows that 
during the latter period decreased by some 60,0^ tons "whereas exports mcr 
by some 33,400 tons which came out of the 1932-33 crop of which there w 
substantial carry-over into the season now under review. Koino- 

Heavy iiuctuations in prices were witnessed during the year; 
from £8 to £ 12 per ton. The season commenced with a ^ fnn A 

for new crop Coromandel groundnuts in the region of £40-10-0 ' -4 

continuous decline took place throughout the autumn and winter 
up to the beginning of April, when the price of Indian groun^uts reDc ® 
per tOD> which is probably the lowest price ever touched. The Home value 
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even belovr this level and £ 7-16-0 was registered. At the close of the ye r, 
Nigerian and Rufisque groundnuts were also offered freely. April, however, saw 
the turning point in the season as from then onwards prices gradually improveci 
and by the end of September £ 12 per ton was obtainable,^ the niain reason for the 
improvement being the bad state of various crops in America owing to drought. 

Apart from the low priced soya beans, copra and the numerous other substitutes 
that compete with groundnuts, the outstanding feature^ of the pust season tne 
unsettled international situation and the import restrictions which most countries 
enforced. Further, the violent exchange movements of different currencies resulting 
in creating a state of acute nervousness in the market and a hand to mouth policy 

was adopted by buyers. _ , , . rmoA ok\ - 

1 cannot leave this subject without mentioning that the new crop (19o4-oo; is 

estimated to be about 50 per cent less than that^ of last season, owing to the 

smaller area cultivated on account of the low prices prevailing at the time of 

showing and also due to the effect of subsequent drought. Despite this, a rapid 

decline of £2 per ton has taken place since the beginning of the current season 
and the prospects of the groundnut trade appear to be anything but bright for 
the present. 

Dealing with the Planting Industry, the international agreement between the 
three chief tea producing countries to restrict tea exports, to which your Chairman 
referred last year, has continued to work satisfactorily but the proposed legislation 
for the restriction of a crop as a supplement to the restriction of exports has not 
yet been passed and voluntary restrictions for a second year is in force. 

As a result of the International Agreement of Rubber Producers representing 
approximately 98 per cent of the world’s production, having agreed to restrict 
rubber exports, rubber prices have risen to an average of 6 and a half pence to 7 
and a half pence per pound after having been as low as 2 and one-fourth pence 
per pound in the early part of last year. The quota allotted to South India by the 
International Rubber Regulation Committee has, however, given cause for dissatis- 
faction and the United Planters Association of Southern India have taken the 
matter up with the Government of India and requested that a claim for the revision 
of rubber exports from South India be placed before the International Rubber 
Regulation Committee. 

Last month we said good-bye to Sir George Stanley who completed his term ol 
office as Governor of our Province. His place has been taken by His Excellency 
Lord Erskine to whom we respectfully extend a warm welcome and an assurance 
that he can rely on all the assistance that this Chamber is in a position to give him. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce 

The seventh annual meeting of the Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was held at 
Bombay on the 20th. December 1934. Mr. Walchand Hirachand, President, said : — 

The recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee are now accepted 
by Parliament as a general basis of the future constitution for India. It will be 
therefore appropriate if I take this opportunity to express in general the sentiments 
of the Indian Commercial Community about them. When one looks into this 
document, one finds that inspite of all that is said by the various speakers in 
Parliament, it bears on the face of it, to say the least, the stamp of a half-hearted 
measure dictated by expediency and not a great statesmanlike act done by one 
great nation to another great nation, I doubt if it is really something which 
Britain should have offeredf to India after all these discussions of the last few 
years. There is evident, in this Report, the concern of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee to perpetuate the position of vantage which British Commerce and 
Industry occupy in this country and the question of India’s economic interests 
seems to have been absolutely subordinated to this main consideration. I am 
stating only a fact when I say that none of the political parties in India is 
satisfied with the offer, although they have voiced their dissatisfaction in different 
ways. What the States have said of it, subject to reservations, is in regard to 
what concerned them and not British India and even they like to wait and see the 
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actual Bill before committing themselves finally. It was stated in Parliament that 
the Government of InJia and Provincial Governments have given assurance that a 
constitution framed on these lines would work and that there would be found men 
ready to work it. Although one may be prepared \to concede the correctness of 
this in the present situation of the country, I submit that, it does not mean that 
it’ carries with it the willing consent of the intelligent and politically conscious 
Indians, and consequently of the masses who _ follow them. Except for the All- 
India Federation, there is to my mind little in it to recommend it to us as it 
stands. Eeal jpolitical power is not to be found there—power which will enable 
India to evolve her destiny and to take her rightfnl place amongst the great 
nations of the World. A Bill on the lines of this Report, I am afraid, will not 
make for peace between the two countries ; it will only widen the gulf existing 
between thein. Unless therefore better counsels still prevail, I see no prospect of 
real and lasting peace and consequential betterment of the economic situation of 
the country in the years to come. Not only there is to be no adequate opportu- 
nity left for Indian enterprise and business to develop, but even the little scope she 
had so far for doing this is no longer to be there, due to the “special responsibility' 
it is proposed to place on the Governor-General (para 345 of the J. P. C, Report) in 
respect of “prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, which would subject 
British goods imported iuto India from the United Kingdom to discriminating or 
penal treatmeni." To make clear the meaning of this, it is further proposed that 
the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instruction should give him full and clear 
guidance requiring him to step in to prevent the imposition of tariffs or restric- 
tions or negotiation of trade agreements with other nations, if he is satis- 
fied that they are conceived to injure British interests even if they were not 
BO in form but the Governor-General considered them to be so in fact. In face 
of these clear unequivocal words it is difficult to believo whether the J. P. 
C. really expect Indians to take their pious words seriously when they say that 
they contemplate no measures which would interfere with the position attained 
by India through the Fiscal Convention. Whether this new special responsibility 
suggested be due to statemeats of very disturbing character from time to time 
made by influential persons in India as the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
observe or to the incessant clamour of British vested interests, the net result 
of such a provision will be definitely detrimental to the growth of India’s com- 
merce and industry, which are at present in their infancy and which stand in need 
of protective cure of the State. 

No Freedom in Financial Matters 

It has to be remembered that the Governor- General is to be invested in this 
behalf with every wide power which he is to use solely at his discretion ; Gover- 
nors also are to have similar power and as if all this is not enough, in case of 
doubt, they are to be empowered to reserve the matter for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure I What little restricted freedom India enjoyed so far under the 
Fiscal Convention altogether disappears henceforth under the proposed agreement 
and the Fiscal Convention is to be a myth of the past I It is no consolation to 
find that the J. P. 0. endorse the suggestion about the grant of subsidies and 
bounties of the External Capital Committee to concerns fulfilling certain condi- 
tions. It ia well-known that the Indian Commercial and public opinion has never 
found the conclusion of the External Capital Committee to be adequate or satisfac- 
tory either. Although foreign capital may be necessary to bring about rapid 
industrial development of India the question of the conditions on which it should 
^ admitted, especially after India adopted a policy of discriminating protection 
* a very important one. The recommendation of the J. P. C. in respect 

^ L -J or Provincial Acts by which it may be proposed to give bounties or 
subsidies, while endorsing the External Capital Committee’s proposals in this behalf, 
places the nqn-lndian Companies established in India prior to the passing of any 
Act authorising grant of a bounty or subsidy on a footing of perfect equality with 
Indian concerns. The J. P, 0. Report thus definitely improve upon the position 
token in the White Paper or defined by the External Capital Committee, to India's 
msadvantage as usual. It passes one’s comprehension to see what necessity will be 
there for new non-Indian Companies to be formed when the old ones can well ex- 
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tend their activities to fresh fields and escape all necessity of fulfilliag 
tratioo, Rapee capital, and a proportion of Indian Directorate, J. ^ ^ 

considered whether under these circumstances it will not pay India defer indus- 
trialization till she herself hods all the necessary capital and perBonuel to nnance 
and run the industries. It will be seen from what has been observed so far tn 
British interests and British industries claim equal benefit and equal protection 
along with Indian interests which have been struggling to build up streugtn lu 
face of unequal competition of interests with enormous reserves, powerful organi- 
sation, great engineering and technical knowledge and vast experiet^e, at tn^r 
command. One finds the sacrifice of Indian interests writ large everywhere in the 
report particularly in paragrapns 342-357 dealing with this subject of comniercial 
discrimination, If British industrialists and businessmen have done pioneering 
work and brought some measure of benefit to us, they have had generally more 
than an adequate return and in some cases a return out of all proportion to their 
investment and labour as they had almost a free^ field, lhat being the situation I 
am unable to see how Indian enterprise and business can find room to grow — and 
grow they must— unless British interests are prepared to gradually recede from 
the field they occupy. The case of Indian shipping is a glaring example. The 
J. P. 0. have bestowed special attention on the subject of ships and shipping, a sub- 
ject which has been in the limelight in this country and in Britain particularly 
since Mr. Haji’s Bill was successfully piloted through the Legislative Assembly 
through two readings. The vested shipping interests in this country then raised a 
great hue and cry. Government never made any secret of their opposition and they 
never relished the introduction of the measure 1 The recommendations of the J-P.O, 
now set at rest all doubts on the subject by taking away the power of the Indian 
legislature to develop a purely Indian Mercantile Marine. Just as the recommenda- 
tions, to which I have referred before, permanently take away the power of the 
Indian legislature to try to develop the industries of the country except under 
conditions under which such development seems hardly possible, the spopial re- 
commendation in connection with ships and shipping takes away the power of the 
Indian legislature to develop a Merchant Marine capitalised, owned, manned and 
controlled by Indians. Reservation of coastal traffic to national bottoms is consi- 
dered to be the very first step in the successful development of real merchant 
marine of a country and shipping is considered to be one of the key-industries 
of a nation. It is therefore most unfair that any action to build it up should be 
declared to be ultra vires of the Indian Legislature. Ships registered in U. K. are 
not to be subjected by Law in British India to any discrimination whatsoever as 
regards the Ship Officers or crew or passengers or cargo to which ships registered 
in British India would not be subjected in the U. K. (para 855 J. P. 0. Report) 
and this in spite of Sir Alfred Watson’s following unequivocal before the Joint Par- 
liamentry Committee, **1 recognize that Indian company after company which endea- 
voured to develop a coastal service has been financially shattered by the heavy combi- 
nation of British interests.” It will not, I think, bo too much to say that India seem- 
to be branded for many years to come with economic thraldom with all oppors 
tunity to improve her position virtually denied to her. These recommendations, 
particularly the one specially made with respect to ships and shipping, make clear 
once for ever what the non-Indian vested interests want. They want to retain 
their present position of ecpnomic domination in this country and they are not 
willing to move even an inch from it. This is “fair field and no favour” which 
they are asking ! Just as these recommendations give a go-bye to the Fiscal 
Convention, they unceremoniously disown or throw overboard the principle of 
discriminating protection. They also virtually shelve the Report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee. That is how the new regime is to replace the old regime I 
If we are to be thus bound hand and foot, I am unable to undorstand how the 
future Government of the country can function and provide a proper standard of 
living for onr country's population and how it can be successful in meeting the 
growing unemployment and keeping the people contended. I will only ask all 
concerned to ponder well over all these implications of the recommendations of the 
J. P. O’s Report and see if we cannot do something unitedly even now to save 
the position before it is irretrievably lost and have some of the most objectionable 
features suitably modified. 

Reciprocity 

This brings us to tlvQ question of the so-called principle of reciprocity. I admit 

67 
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there is the well-known principle of reciprocity, but its application in the way 
here contemplated twists things out of their natural perspective. I cannot under- 
stand why the J. P. 0. insist upon its application^ only this way and not the 
other way round. I am quite prepared to have restrictions put upon Indian trade, 
commerce and industry including Shipping and other commercial services as 
Banking Insurance, etc., in the TJ. K. if India puts similar restrictions upon British 
business and enterprise here, herself taking the initiative in the matter. If recipro- 
city is accepted in this way, I have no objection. Reciprocity .between two fairly 
equally industrially and economically developed countries is an understandable 
proposition, but not the one proposed in the J. P. O’s Report which seems to be 
a reciprocal agreement between a lion and a lamb. 

It may perhaps be suggested— in a spirit of charity— that but for the alleged 
disturbing statements from certain influential quarters in India, all these detrimental 
improvements on the White Paper would not have been made by the J. P. 0. 

I, for one, am not prepared to take this view, for in so doing, one would be insulting 
British intelligence and statesmanship. Or again, it may also be suggested that 
perhaps the J. P. 0. had in their minds the words of some Congressmen when they 
drafted these paragraphs. In that case, I am afraid that what these Congressmen 
meant was not a repudiation of obligations of anything of the kind, but merely a 
revision, after a proper inquiry of the proper figure of India's public debt. It is 
well-known to-day how Britain who seems to consider herself to be the custodian of 
the credit not only of India but of Europe also is refusing point blank to meet 
her obligations in respect of war debts to the United States of America, no matter 
whether she is in a position to pay or not. Germany has refused to pay because 
she says she is unable to pay. So even if an Indian were to be serious, while 
talking about the repudiation of his country’s obligations, he would be following 
at least two western and civilised Gurus and will not be in bad company in either 
case, whatever be his reasons for doing so. 

Separation of Burma 

Burma is to be separated from India. If a pledge was ever broken and the 
clearly expressed will of the nation ever flouted it was here and over this question. 
The matter could well have been left to the Burmese people to settle but the 
powers that be were opposed to this and their will must be done. The powers that 
are to be granted to Burma after separation under its new constitution contain 
provisions which will work prejudicially so far as Indian interests are concerned 
and I must sound here a note of warning in this respect. Side by side with the 
separation of Burma, an agreement is to be made between India and Burma. The 
Indian Commercial Community would like to see that no such agreement is made 
unless it has an opportunity to express its view thereon and the Indian Legisla- 
ture ratifies it. The power that will be secured by the Government of Burma to 
impose restrictions not only on the entry of Indian labour but on the entry of 
other classes of Indians as well, leaving the British people free to enter it at their 
will has great implications which merit immediate attention. While British capital 
and British personnel is free from such restrictions Indian capital and Indian 
personnel only is penalised. It is often asked why Indians Jclaim equality of treat- 
ment in Burma when they are not prepared to allow it to Britishers in India. 
My answer to that is that a Scotchman is treated with equality in England on 
account of his long association and contact. The Indian is in every sense of the word 
nearer to the Burman than the Britisher and the point need not be stressed farther. 
In view of the far-reaching importance of the question, I should like to suggest 
the President of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry to 
convene a special session of the body early next month, so that the Indian 
Mercantile Community can formulate their views and devise measures to protect 
their interests and prevent the economic cordon from being tightened by the 
Britisher round them. I cannot but enter here a strong protest against tthe subtle 
propaganda which has found a place in J. P. O.’s Report against Indian money- 
lender and Indian wage-earner- in Burma. It would have been better if the state- 
ments made bad not Been i^made. 



The Mysore Chamber o! Commerce 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of the Mysore Chamber of Comm^ce was 
held under the presidency of Mr. B. Sundaram Iyer at Bangalore on the 29th 
August 1934. In the course of his presidential address, after according a hearty 
welcome to the Dewan of Mysore and condoling the deaths of the Maharani 
Eegent and Hajee Sir Ismail Sait, Mr. Iyer said : — 

I now turn to a brief enumeration of the more important activities in which the 
Chamber engaged itself during the year 1933-34. You will find a detailed account 
of these activities in the Committee's Eeport, which has already been presetted to 
you and which, I trust, meets with your approval. From a perusal of the Report 
you will see that the year under review has been one of considerable activity m 
Mysore as well as in India as a whole from the economic point of new. The 
Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement has been concluded ; an Agreement has been rea- 
ched between Lancashire and India in the matter of the textile trade between 
these two countries ; the Tarifi: Board has reported on the question or protection 
to two great industries of India, viz, Sericulture and Iron and Steel ; and toe 
Government of India have already taken action on the recommendations of the 
Board in these two respects. Various economic conferences of an alMndia charac- 
ter have been held, in which the economic future of the country has been ^scussed 
threadbare in its different aspects. Nearer home, ia_ Mysore, we have had various 
measures of economic importance ushered into existence, and the Chamber, too, 
kept up its activities to the required high level in keeping with the demands 
of the economic situation in India in general and in Mysore in particular. 


Chief Eveijts of the Year 

I shall now briefly refer to some of the more important even^ 
the year. The Chamber had occasion to meet Mr. C. Ranganatha Raq Samb 
Trade Commissioner for Mysore in London, and discuss with him the possibilities 
of building up our increasing export trade between Mysore and the cou^ries of 
Europe. It also met during the year Mr. B. D. AsH, the Indian Trade rublicit, 
Officer, attached to the Indian High Commissioner’s Office in London, 
ly discussed with him the possibilities of improving the export trade or tne otute 
The question of the development of the activities of the Chamber into more useiul 
channels also claimed attention. In this connection, it is worthy of note that the 
Secretary visited, during the course of the year, many important mofussil centres 
of trade in Mysore with a view to make known and popularize the activities ut 
Chamber and to secure their co-operation in furtherance of its work. I am glaa to 
say that the response from the mofussil centres has been most encouraging. VVe 
have had during the year under active consideration certain valuable suggestions maae 
by Sir M. Visvesvaraya, K, 0. 1. E. with a view to make_ the Chamber more popu- 
lar and useful to the whole State. The Mysore Agriculturist’s Regulation also recei- 
ved attention. A Memorandum on certain of its aspects is now under ^ preparation 
and it will shortly be presented to the Government for their consideration. 

As you are aware, the Chamber took a leading part in t]ie_ matter of securing 
adequate protection to the Sericultural and the Iron and Steel industries of I^dia, 
and it can be said without fear of contradiction that the constitution and me 
work of the Silk Tariff Board and the measures adopted as a result the^f were 
in a large measure the outcome of the unceasing work carried on by this Chamber. 
The Mysore Silk Association helped us materially in this connection, while the active 
aid and co-operation extended to us by the Government proved invaluable. Respite 
the serious difficulties with which we are still confronted, I may be permitted to 
say that we have to our credit a good record of another year of useful economic 
activities. 

The State’s Finances 

I shall now turn to a review of the economic and financial condition of the 
State during the year under report. The first thing that engages our ^tention in 
this respect is the financial position of the State at the present time. I am glad 
to {State in this connection that after a series of deficit budgets during the past 
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six or seven years, His Highness’s Government were fortunate enough to present 
surplus budget for the year 1934-35, thanks chiefly to the increase in the mining 
revenue as a result of the new agreement with the Gold Mining Companies ana 
the higher prices obtaining for gold at present and to the new excise duties on 
matches and sugar. The anticipated surplus is doubtless small, but we can con- 
fidently hope that the expected position will be maintained and improved first and 

because schemes of large economies are under contemplation and secondly 

because we have at present, as the custodian of Mysore finances, an Admi- 
nistrator of tried experience with practical knowledge of current finance, 
from whom we can assuredly expect effective guidance, economic watch- 
fulness and striking results. All the same, I may be permitted to utter a 
word of caution so that we may be enabled thereby to advance with scrupulous 
circumspection in the face of the very “stormy economic blizzard” that is still 

fiercely r ging around us. As observed by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, in the course of 

his Budget Speech at the last session of the Mysore Representative Assembly, “We 
have still to run under shortened sail to continue many reductions in expenditure 
which we would fain restore”. I have no doubt that the timely counsel of caution 
and economy implied in this observation of Sir Mirza will not be lost sight of by 
those who would like to see a forward policy in the Administration of this State. 

The Subsidy 

I must also refer in this connection to that vexations question, the Subsidy, a 
subject that Sir Mirza has made peculiarly his own. He has treated it so fully 
from so many different points of view in his public utterances, that it argues 
really something like temerity on my part to refer to it to-day. But the matter is 
BO important— it is, if I may so put it, one literally of life and death to the 
growing millions of this State— that I should, with your permission, say just one 
word. The tribute levied from this State has been condemned by all in this State 
—European and Indian ; Hiadu and Muslim ; resident citizen and immigrant 
trader. The Government of India have accepted the position that it must go. The 
Secretary of State has not lagged behind in acknowledging that it cannot be 
retained if the economic well-being of the people of this Slate is to be bettered. 
Our friends in the British Provinces should by now have realized that if they 
want Federation on the footing of these world inequities, they are asking for the 
moon. This Chamber is not a political body but speaking for it, and as a 
commercial man myself, I would say that the first stop to be taken if a true 
Federation Is to be reared in this land of ours is that ancient and patiently borne 
injustices of these kinds should be wiped away first by the present Government, 
Equality of status will lead, without trouble and without loss of time, to the easy 
building up of the constitutional structure. Federation or no Federation, the 
public fiat has gone forth that the Subsidy should go, and go it should, without 
further delay, if we are to progress even to a normal extent. Gentlemen, we of 
this Chamber being of this firm conviction, our renewed prayer to our Chief and 
august guest of to-night is that he should not lay down his oars,— to take up the 
fine metaphor he used iu his last Budget Address — until he has brought the ship 
safely into the harbour. You will ail join with me in wishing him godspeed in a 
renewed representation on this subject, which we should urge he should prefer to 
the Imperial Government. Our feeling to-day is this : One more attempt, one 
more knock and the citadel will capitulate. 

0 

Why Oue Public Debt has Incbeased 

Gentlemen, I would now pass on to a topic closely allied to the Subsidy. Yon 
will remember that within the past fifteen years our Public Debt has increased. 
Many reasons have been assigned for it but on a careful examination of them it 
will be found by any person who has any pretensions to a working knowledge of 
the principles of public finance that they are — most of them— lacking in substance. 
The fact of the matter is that with the penetrating and ramifying effects of pro- 
gressive administration inaugurated by Dewan Rangacharlu of undying fame and 
Sir K, Seshadri Iyer, probably one of the greatest constructive statesmen modem 
India has known and under the impetus given in more recent times by Sir M, 
Visyesvaraya, who to-day is perhaps the most famous practical economist that 
India can boast of, Mysore has advanced and out-distanced many a British Indian 
Province in •maintaining ideals of Administration which are rooted in mother 
earth. The result has been that not only has the country prospered, the population 
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increased and education eagerly sought after, but also the very progressive char- 
acter of the Government has demanded more expenditure. The art of expenaiture 
is more difficult than even the art of raising revenue but_ a Government like ours, 
which has an inexpaoding revenue, condemned as it is by its land-locked character 
and by the surrender of its rights to land customs, cannot meet the persistent demanas 
made on it. The result has been an increase of Public Debt to meet urgent public 
needs. In a British Province— say Bombay or Madras — they would have put 
as they did in fact in regard to Provincial contributions— a hue and cry against 
their inexpanding revenues and asked for instant and total abolition of anything 
like a subsidy that the Government of India have so long levied on us to meet the 
the needs, which, remember, are not our own but those of the British Province as 
a whole. This is a position that the people of Mysore cannot bear with equanimity 
much longer. But that apart, I must invite your attention to the fact that there is 
a close connection between our Public Debt and the Subsidy levied from us. A 
Public Debt may be a necessity, but it should be limited by considerations of the 
revenues we can raise. And if we have to make over a substantial part of our 
revenues for expenditure elsewhere— forget not that we are with the British Pro- 
vinces bearing our part of the India Government’s expenditure on defence and the 
like from the indirect levies made on us— we cannot but be driven to borrow, 
sometimes even beyond our just limits. Gentlemen, 1 will not say more on this 
head but will only refer to one more aspect of this matter before I leave it. 

Irwin, in announcing the remission of a part of the Subsidy some years back, said 
that our Administration was modern and that our expenditure was accordingly 
justifiably high and that as these facts were beyond dispute or cavil, he said, he felt 
bound to treat Mysore State as a British Indian Province in this regard and remit 
a part of the Subsidy. What we now seek of the Government of India is that they 
should act up the policy laid down by Lord Irwin’ a truly Christian 
whose guiding motto was the Golden Eule of “Do unto others as you would be 
done by’’. We do hope most sincerely and most earnestly that Sir Mirza will pei> 
severe in his just demand. The whole of Mysore is behind him in this matter and 
we hope he will not rest until he wins through. 


The Conversion Loan 

Before leaving the subject of Finance, I may observe that the policy of floating 
a long term Conversion Loan at a lower rate of interest to replace the existing 
loans carrying higher rates of interest maturing at different periods is a perfectly 
sound one. The recent conversion loan of the Government was accordingly a sound 
one in principle. It is gratifying to note it proved successful. Financial critics 
have suggested that the utilisation of each subscription to the extent of Es. 2 and 
a half crores might well have been avoided as the State had raised cash loans so 
recently as 1930 to the extent of about Es. 4 and a half crores. There will, however, 
be general agreement with the view of Sir Mirza M. Ismail, our Dewan, that 
“the Government will be able to pay off the unconverted securities maturing before 
1941, which amount to Es. 380 lakhs, without resort to further public borrowing. 
The total Public Debt of the State stands to-day at Es. 14 and a half crores 
(permanent debt or Es. 9'5 crores and unfunded debt aggregating Es. 5 crores), the 
interest and sinking fund charges incurred on it being about Es. 75 lakhs. The 
primary objects of a conversion loan being the consolidation of the permanent debt 
into a long-term interest-bearing loan, so that the finances of the State may be 
materially relieved under the heads of interest and sinking fund charges and the 
reduction of the unfunded debt to reasonable limits, the country, I think, will be 
glad to see the policy of the Conversion Loan being pursued further as the present 
market conditions seem propitious for the purpose. Such a policy might still 
further help to lighten the burden of public debt in the State and make avail- 
able further funds for nation-building activities. 


Need for a Stock Exchange 

I may take this opportunity to refer to the high credit the securities of the 
State have long enjoyed in the financial markets of India. The new 4 per cent 
loan has been vei^ popnlai both within and outside Mysore and had been 
quoted at a premium. Besides Government Securities and Shares of industrial 
companies, there are in the market the shares of a large number of concerns in 
whiim there are transactions from time to time. Owing to the want of a Stock 
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Exchange in a central place like Bangalore, the prices of all these stocks and 
shares and the transactions in them are largely controlled hy the organized markets 
of Bombay and Madras. The value of the Mysore securities will be further enhanced 
in the near future if they are, as they are bound to be ere long, recognised 
as securities for purposes of investment outside the State. The Imperial Bank Act 
has been amended and the Government of India have been requested to take 
the necessary steps for the purpose. Thus the case for organizing a Share 
Market for Mysore is not only strong but also one calling for an early solution. I 
would, on behalf of the Chamber, request His Highness’s Government to take 
early steps to bring about such a consummation. In fact, such a proposal was 
made by the Chamber as early as 1928. Action in this respest is therefore long 
overdue now. I would fain express the hope that ere Jong the Mysore State will 
be enabled to possess a share Market of its own. 

New Inbijstkial Revival in Mysore 

Gentlemen, Mysore is growing into an indust-rial State, thanks to the forward 
industrial policy pursued by the Government of His Highness the Maharaja, whose 
interest in the industrial and commercial development of the State is beyond 
question. As is well known, we have had strikingly large undertakings in this State, 
besides strenuous attempts made to revivify cottage and home industries. In these 
and allied matters, during the past eight years, we have had a revival of an older 
policy of development that had for some unaccountable reasons received a checkmate. 
Thanks agaiu to the persistent zeal and statesmanlike attitude of our present Dewan, 
a more enlightened industrial policy has once again been evolved. He has. let me 
add, furnished the coping stone to certain of the greater ventures of his predecessor 
in office, Sir M. Visveavaraya. The sanctioning of the Irwin Canal and successful push- 
ing through of the Steel Scheme we owe to the present Administration. Besides, 
being responsible for the working on a commercial basis of the Railways and Electric 
Departments, the Government or Mysore have been pioneers in various directions, as 
the result of which we have at present Government-owned and Government-mana- 
ged industrial concerns, The Chamber sees increasing signs of a revivified industrial 
policy which, it hopes, will mean the beginning of a new era in the industrialization 
Of the State, The Director of Industries and his staff need not be allowed to absorb 
all their time in managing the concerns started by the Government. A careful re- 
examination of the position is bound to show that a new departure is now called for. 
It is time that the Government reviewed the whole position and endeavoured to initi- 
ate a revised policy under which some at least of the Government-pioneered industri- 
al and trade concerns may be handed over to private parties, so that they might be 
further commercially developed in the larger interests of the country. The Chamber 
would note with satisfaction, in this connection, the very frank and notable utterances 
made both by Sir Mirza and the two Members of Council on this particular topic at 
the last session of the Mysore Legislative Council. It is clear that they are for 
allowing private trade its own field, unencumbered by Government competition. The 
relief that the Departmental Heads concerned would get by such a change of policy 
would, I think, be great, and the time, trouble and touring enterprise of these high 
officers would facilitate the further development of trade and industries iu the State 
Government and the people stand to gain by the adoption of this revised policy. 
Recently, the policy of the combining private enterprise with Government owner- 
ship and management has been happily inaugurated and is being successfully worked 
out in connection with the Mysore Sugar Factory. The Government have also 
helped big ventures when required, notably in case of the Sir Krishnarajendra Mills. 
Under their aegis, this undertaking is showing signs of revival. The Government’s 
TOlicy of rural electrification is bound to give a great fillip to the growth of Cottage 
Industries in the mofuasil. In connection with the rural electrification project, a well 
considered scheme to interest private enterprise iu the distribution of power is, I hear, 
under consideration. This is a step in the right direction and is bound to be 
welcomed by the public. In the greater industrialisation of the State will be 
found the ultimate cure for unemployment, which is so rife amidst us to-day. No 
nation has yet grown great by means of agriculture. That is but a truism, but it 
is necessary to stress it now because there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
decry industrial development in our land. Let me repeat that without further 
industrialisation and too to an extent that will make the country use its raw 
materials to at least 75 per cent of its production, the country has no future 
before it, 
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Economic Planning in Mysoee 

This brings me to the subject of Economic Planning that is now in the air 
everywhere. That such a Planning is required in the larger interests of India few 
will gainsay. Where India may lead to-morrow, ^ Mysore as before should forestall 
to-day. The increased industrialisation that is needed by us cannot be attained 
without a Plan and the time will soon come when we will have to fit into a 
larger self-governing nation. He gains who has the foresight to see. It is pleasing, 
therefore, to note that Planning has been definitely recognised by the Mysore State 
as a necessity, if the future of the country is to be assured on sound and workman- 
like lines. Sir Mirza M, Ismail, in the course of his Address to the Mysore 
Representative Assembly in June last, observed as follows 

“You may ask me what part we in Mysore are going to play in these develop- 
ments. My reply is that we had already gone a long way along the road of economic 
nationalism and economic self-sufficiency. We can generate all the power we need 
without going outside the limits of the State to buy coal and we are rapidly 
arriving at a stage when we shall be able to supply our own transformers and insula- 
tors as our own poles, whether of wood or iron. We can make our pipes and 
other iron materials, our own clothes, whether of cotton, wool or silk. We can 
wash ourselves with Mysore Soap, perfume ourselves with Mysore perfumes and 
ride on Mysore-bred horses. And I sincerely hope that, now that the Government 
of India are prepared to take up capital schemes that will pay them their way, 
there will be no more delay in putting in the missing link from Chamarajnagar to 
Satyamangalam to which we look for so much development of our markets and 
railway traffic. But economic self-sufficiency does not cover the whole ground. 
Economic planning is a thing that has to be tackled with one eye on our own 

production and the other on that of the rest of the world The 

first line of research that suggests itself is to examine the import statistics with a 
view to discovering what are the articles we buy from abroad which we might, 
with intensive working, produce at home,'’ 

Patriotic sentiments these and full of rich potentialities for the future 
economic well-being of the State, coming as they do from the present head of the 
administration of the State whose zeal, enthusiasm and earnestness to develop the 
economic resources of Mysore to their fullest extent are so very well known. We 
are thus officially assured of a Planned Economy for Mysore. 

The Salter Report 

I might perhaps add that those of you who have read Sir Arthur Salter’s 
Report in this connection will realize how closely he has followed the lines of work 
rendered familiar to us by the Mysore Economic Conference. Sir Arthur's scheme 
seems in many parts repetition of what we have so long been accustomed to in 
regard to co-ordinating the work of all the Economic Department— Agriculture, 
Industries and Commerce, and Education, — appointment -of Development Officials 
and Specialists, and bringing to bear expert advice on to non-official endeavours. 
The new industrial revival tnat is in the air will, let us hope, help towards a 
resuscitation, at least in part, of this old familiar scheme of ours. To begin with, 
let me express the hope that at least the Industries and Commerce Board will be 
revived, so that trade and commerce and industries as well may get all the assis- 
tance necessary to diversify the occupations in the land. 

The Immediate Needs 

In the immediate future, a step forward is needed in the Electrical line as also 
in connection with the Iron and Steel Scheme recently sanctioned by Government. 
As the supply of electrical energy is available in the State, there is need to manu- 
facture several of the articles required in connection with its exploitation and use. 
Next, as regards the iron industry, it is necessary that we should endeavour to 
meet a great many of our iron and steel requirements, such as agricultural 
implements, popular domestic articles, pipes, rails, etc. Apart from these newer 
industries, I should like to refer to our older and better-established industries. 
As Mysore produces her own cotton, endeavour should be made to produce cloth 
sufficient enough at least to meet consumption within the State. From the climatic 
point of view, Mysore is admirably situated for the production of woollen fabrics. 
The sheep- breeding industry is an ancient industry in the State and it deserves 
to be developed on modern lines, so that a greater yield and finer qualities may be 
made available for commercializing this industry. Next the Sericultural industry 
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of the State is an important national industry of Mysore. Since we can supnlv 
nearly 50 per cent of the silk requirements of India from our outturn, there is need 
to give closer attention to it. There is no reason why Mysore should not make 
India self-suflacient in regard to her silk requirements. The home market should 
be fully developed. If properly organized and developed on a national scale, this 
industry is bound to be not only a prosperous one in the State, but also a source 
of profit to our silk-rearers and prove an important factor in the national economy 
of India as a whole. ^ 


The Mysore Sugar Industry 

I need not enlarge on the development that has occurred in connection with the 
Sugar Industry of Mysore. The development of the Sugar Industry at Mandya 
has given for the ryots of the Irwin Canal area the welcome chance of cultivating 
in their fields a commercial crop of great importance. Besides an assured market 
in the immediate neighbourhood, they have the satisfaction that they are helping in 
the national endeavour to make India manufacture her own sugar. Attempts have 
also been made to develop the by-products of the Mandya Factory so that the erst- 
while waste-products may be ’profitably utilized. Of course, care and caution will 
be needeJ in the years to come, if we are to guard against overproduction. The 
Government have, no doubt, taken steps to provide against this very real contin- 
^ncy. The Chamber would respectfully urge that local traders and commercialista 
should get the full benefit that increased local production of this much- coveted 
article of food implies. The closer association of local distributors is a direction 
in which action seems called for. 

The Mandya Factory is an object lesson to both the Government and the people 
in one important particular. It has shown the wtiv for effective mutual co-operation 
of the two for the economic development of the State. Mere Government enter- 
prise without the active co-qperatiou of those that can contribute their share to- 
wards its successful prosecution is apt to sap private enterprise and make; the available 
capital among the people sterile. On the other hand, mere private enterprise, with- 
out State s active cq-operation and help, is not possible in the case of an industry 
like sugar, at least in the present stage of our industrial development. Therefore 
the most effective policy of economic development for the present seems to be for 
the Government and the people to go hand in hand to develop the economic resou- 
rces of the people and of the State — the Government to guide and develop on well- 
thought-out lines and to stand as a guarantee for the success of any industrial 
undertaking and the people to contribute a portion of the funds thus participating 
in its work and sharing in the profits derived from it. That way lies the road for 
the BucceMful progress of the economic development of the State. From this point 
of view, the financing of the sugar industry has much to commend it. 

Other Lines op Development 

Then there are other lines of industrial development in the State for the future 
which ought to be considered in any scheme of Planned Economy. For instance, a 
^ccessfal Bhadrayati, combined with electrical energy development at the Gersoppa 
Falls, would provide for a number of successful subsidiary industries. The Forests 
of Malnad are capable of yielding _ rich raw materials for such industries like the 
manufacture of ^ matches on a wider scale, paper-making, pencil-making and the 
l^e. I also anticipate that eventually we can even secure from the Malnad forests 
the raw materials from which Artificial Silk is produced, thus providing the nu- 
cleus for a prosperous Mysore Rayon industry In our midst. 

± ^ say more under this head. I would only stress the 

ract mat there is to-day and for a long time yet to come ample work for a revived 

^ard of IndustneS; with the active aid of a re-orgauized Industries and Commerce 
Department m the State. 

Need for Telephone Expansion 

I would take this opportunity to urge once again the great need there is to 
the requirements of the trade of the City in the matter of the reduction of 
Telephone charges, with a view to making its use more extended than now. The 
question is an old one and we know how anxious Government are in this connec- 
tion to meet the wishes of the trade. Perhaps a remedy would be easily found if 
Government viewed with favour the old suggestion of making the Telephone over 
to a private company which can put more money into it and, subject to certain 
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mutually advantageous and necessary conditions, work it on the basis of a public 
company on the limited liability basis. I fancy that a great many of the com- 
plaints now urged would disappear if such a system of management came into 
existence. 

The 0 . & M. Station Retrocession 

There is one matter to which the Chamber should, as a Commercial body* refer 
on an occasion like this. It is the suggestion that has been put forward in 
connection with the Retrocession of the C. and M. Station area. I have no desire 
to enter into the political aspects of this subject. I only wish to point out to our 
brethren in the Station area that Retrocession, instead of hindering trade and 
preventing the development of Bangalore, is bound to increase the amenities 
necessary for a further big step forward in the expansion of its trade. May I 
assure them that Retrocession will open new fields to traders who have their 
business offices just beyond Her Majesty Queen-Empress Victoria’s Statue ? We 
have lived and worked and traded as neighbours. Why not we work further under 
a unified administration, which must mean greater strength and greater profit all 
round ? Trade and impediments go ill together. Unity is strength, as between 
those who combine or wish to work together against the disabilities they may both 
be labouring under. Our suggestion to our friends across the border is : “Come 
and prosper, for prosperity awaits you in abundance. Trust not pessimists, who 
mean no good.” 

The Reserve Bank Scheme 

There is one topic, Gentlemen, that I needs must refer to before concluding my 
remarks. This is a large subject, afieeting the interests not only of Mysore as an 
Indian State but of all Indian States, large and small. The newly enacted Reserve 
Bank Act has dealt rather unkindly with Indian States as a class. Though subjects 
of Indian States and individual banks in Indian States come under the Scheme as 
contemplated in it, it has practically left the Indian States to themselves. If 
Indian India is required for a Political Pederatiou, is it out of place in a Banking 
Federation ? The matter is one requiring the closest attention at the hands of 
statesmen belonging to Indian States, People in the States should help their 
Governments in pushing forward this important matter. 

The Chamber’s Work 

The Chamber has been in existence for 18 years now and it has done its little 
to help^ trade and commerce in the State. If it has not done anything, at least it 
can cla m it has been vigilant. Eternal vigilance is the price we have to pay for 
political and commercial progress. That vigilance pays can be easily seen from 
this year’s Report, We have had the moral support of Government so far ; and 
to-day we have actual evidence of something more than mere verbal sympathy. We 
have amidst us Government itself— in its corporeal character. This makes to-day a 
red-letter day in the annals of our annual gatherings. 

Gentlemen, I have done. It remains only to thank the past year’s Committee 
for the work it has achieved, despite many difficulties. I hope to see a great many 
of those composing it to come into the new one elected to-day, so that the steady 
work of the Chamber may be assured. Still we want new members and I hope 
there will be a good blend of the old and new wines. I must not omit to mention 
publicly and acknowledge equally publicly my personal indebtedness and that of 
the Committee for the hard work put in by our energetic and active Secretary 
Mr. K, Shama Iyer. By his assiduity, application and appropriate suggestion, he 
has made himself ever useful to the Committee. 

Before concluding, it is my duty to convey the heart-felt thankfulness of the 
Chamber for your finding time to accept our invitation. Sir, in the midst of 
your multifarious and pressing public duties. That you should have done so is an 
additional proof of your deep and abiding personal interest in everything 
conducive to the trade^ commerce and industries of the State. Ou behalf of the 
Chamber and on my own behalf, I thank you, Sir, and the members of the 
Council very warmly for the honour done us and through us the commercial and 
industrial community of the State to-day. Let me express the added hope that 
this will help to open a new era in the annals of this Chamber. Gentlemen, I 
may, with your permission, state that we have got six Mercantile Bodies affiliated 
from all parts of the State. We feel we can legitimately claim a representative 
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character for the Chamber, so far as the interests of trade, commerce and 
industries are concerned in the State. It is entirely gratifying; to us that our 
importance has been recognized by you, Sir, and you have been pleased to honour 
our Annual Gathering to-day. We would fain utter the hope that this further 
expression of sympathy with and co-oporation in the work of the Chamber mW 
become a regular feature of our Annual General Meetings. 


The Indian Chambers of Commerce Federation 

Chambers Verdict on J. P* C* Report 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
held a prolonged sitting at New Delhi on the 20th. December 1934 and concluded the 
consideration of their agenda after ten hour’s sitting. A great deal of their time was 
spent in discussing their views on the J. P. 0. Beport and ultimately the following 
statement on the constitutional scheme was adopted by the committee and issued to 
the Press 

The Committee of the Federation, after giving the most serious consideration to 
the J. P, 0. report, have come to the definite conclusion that the recommendations 
fall far short of the demand of all classes of political opinion in the country and 
that they are even more reactionary than the proposals contained in the White 
Paper. The special effort made by the J. P. 0. in adding to the list of safeguards 
and special responsibilities, which breathe a complete distrust of Indians in the 
management of their own affairs and their decisive refusal to accept even the modi- 
fications suggested by the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian Delegation, 
have resulted in making their recommendations entirely unacceptable to the Indian 
mercantile community as a satisfactory basis for this country’s march towards the 
goal of compete political responsibility. 

The Committee are not surprised at the universal condemnation of the report 
from_ every corner of the country and, though fully alive to the numerous deficien- 
cies in the various recommendations of the J. P. 0. report which effectively check- 
mate the attainment by the country of real political power, the Committee would 
confine their attention to only that section of the report which directly affects the 
conditions bearing upon the economic uplift of this country, 

Sapequaeds 

(i) The safeguards are unduly rigid, and in the sphere of special responsibility, 
very wide powers ate conferred on the Governors and the Governor-General. Ins- 
truments of Instruction and powers granted at discretion are likely to bring 
Ministers into clash with Governors and the Governor-General in their day-to-day 
administration, thus making harmonious relations between Government and the 
legislature impossible. 

Moce Financial Autonomy 

® Though there is no ostensible grant of responsibility in regard to finance 
both in the centre as well as in the provinces, in actual practice the power trans- 
ferred becomes illusory in view of the unduly large proportion of expenditure 
l^ing made non-votable and in view of the powers of certification and appropria- 
tion vested in Governors and the Govern or- Gen oral. It is particularly significant 
that even on the data admitted by the J. P, 0. as much as 85 per cent of the 
^al expenditure out of the taxable revenue at the centre would be non-votable. 
Thus financial responsibility, transferred at the centre, in actual working will 
amount to less that ooe-sixtb of the revenues collected by the Central Government. 

The shadowy nature of the financial power that is supposed to bo transferred is 
xuither exposed by the restrictions in regard to the inability of the Central Legis- 
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lature to amend any section of the Eeserved Bank Act or amend any law pertain- 
ing to currency and coinage without the previous consent of the Government. 

Economic Helplessness 

(3) Finance Ministers will find themselves helpless to carry out any poswble 
retrenchment in view of the comparatively narrow field of expenditure entrusted to 
them, and also because of the special powers vested in Governors and the Gover- 
nor-General, to release money for the purpose improving the economic conditions 
of the people. That it will not be possible for them to strengthen their resources 
by the imposition of increased and fresh taxation is self-evident in the face of the 
distressing poverty of the people. 

(4) The development of Industries may be greatly retarded by laying down as 
the special responsibility of the Governor-General ‘*the prevention _ of measures, 
legislative or administrative, which would subject British goods imported into 
India from the United Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment,” Covered by 
this, the special responsibility includes both direct discrimination (whether by 
means of differential tariff rates or by means of difterential restriction^ on imports) 
and indirect discrimination by means of differential treatment of various types of 
products. The Minister may thus be constantly interfered with in his tariff policy 
or in the preparation of specifications. 

Eule oe Beitish Interests 

(5) While the Committee are not against an efficient^ and strong executive in 
principle, in the present condition of India with reservation of Defence and special 
powers in the hands of the Governor-General, a strong executive can only mean 
powerful domination by British interests. This position can only be corrected by a 
substantial Indianisation of the Services, Civil and military, wherefor no adequate 
or effective provision appears to be made. 

In this connection the committee must protest emphatically against the con- 
tinued recruitment to the All-India Services by the Secretary ^ of State, as they 
believe that transfer of responsibility to Ministers is entirely incompatible with a 
denial to the Ministers of powers to appoint their own servants, 

(6) It is feared that Ministers will be squeezed between the Governor-General 
and Governor's counsellors on the one hand and the All-India Services on the 
other and will be handicapped iu framing or carrying out any bold policy for the 
economic uplift of the people. 


Abuse of Power 

(7) While the Indian mercantile community is definitely committed against 
discrimination on purely racial grounds, the recommendations in the J. P. 0. report 
are of such a comprehensive and sweeping character as are likely to cause abuse of 
power to the serious detriment of this country’s industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. The acceptance of the recommendations of the External Capital Committee 
is half-hearted and its potential benefit has been negatived in advance by the 
recommendation that all companies incorporated in the United Kingdom and 
operating in India before the new constitutional proposals come into existence will 
be eligible for bounties or subsidies that may be granted by the future Government 
in support of Indian indnstries. 

Bar To Shipping 

(8) The recommendations regarding shipping are in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee particularly retrograde and are a calculated bar for ever to the development 
of the Indian Mercantile Marine. The Committee trust that with protestations 
frequently made by the Government of India to lend all their weight and infiuence 
to the development of the Indian Mercantile Marine, the Government will see that 
these recommendations are not accepted by his Majesty’s Government. 

(9) The J. P. C, claim in support of their recommendations that they contain 
seeds of growth. The Committee have searched in vain to find any provision 
which would ensure automatic evolution. In this connection the Committee would 
particularly point out the omission of a definition of the political objective of this 
country which, though officially it was hitherto declared to be Dominion Status, 
appears now to be deliberately gloated over by the J. P. 0. 
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(lOj While so much emphasis^ is laid on the provision of safe-guards not a 
single safe-guard is provided against the abuse of the so-called safe-guards 
themselves. 

Position of Buema 

(11) The Committee are gravely perturbed by the recommendations of the J. P, 
0. in regard to the future position of Burma vrhen it is separated from India. 
The Committee cannot help fe ling that the spirit in which these proposals have 
been conceived betrays an utter lack of impartiality on the psrt of the J. P, C. 
in acting as the arbiter of the supposed conflicting interests of Burma and India. 
The punctilious care and faithful devotion with which the J. P. C. have sought to 
safe-guard the interest of the United Kingdom in Burma find a tragic contrast in 
the levity and light-heartedness with which the interests of India are sought to be 
sacrificed in their anxiety to protect and promote the interests of Great Britain in 

Burma. 

Ban on Indians 

The denial of unrestricted right of entry into Burma to Indians on the indefen- 
sible scope of protecting Burman labour against cheap Indian lalwnr is an 
ill-conceived attempt to make Burma a close preserve for the Britishers to^ the 
exclusion of Indians. The Committee also take strong exception to the entirely 
uniustified aspersions cast on Indian Chettiars who have always had a large stake 
in the development of Burmans’ present economic position and would have expected 
the J. P. C. to protect their interest in future rather than make them and their 
matters of business an excuse for gorging restrictions on the right of Indians to 
reside and trade freely in Burma. The Committee take of the suggestion of the 
J. P. C. that the operation of safeguards regarding commercial discrimination, 
which are proposed to be embodied in the Indian Constitution Act, will cease to 
have effect as an and when a trade convention has been reached between India 
and Great Britain to the same efiect. 

J. P. C’s Oeddb Way 

The Committee are surprised that the J. P. 0. have failed to appreciate its 
entire loss of grace in reaching an amicable arrangement between the two countries 
which is 60 eminently desirable when thac convention had definitely to be at tne 
dictations of Britishers with the only alternative left to this country m the aosence 
of such a convention of statutory provisions recommended by the J. P. Aue 
Committee prefer not to make any alternative suggestion to the recommendation 
made by the J. P. 0., as they are not oblivious of the impervious tendency of tne 
present Government and Parliament, which appear to be determined to 
this country a constitution based on the recommendations by the J. P. C.» altnougn 
(it has been denounced as unacceptable by every section of political opinion in 
his country. 

Full of Disteust 

The Committee, however, cannot help pointing out that the commercial commu- 
nity attach more importance to the method of reform and the atmosphere necessa^ 
for success than to any measure of advance. The Committee agree witn we 
authors of the report when they say in Para 22 that “the success of a^ constitu- 
tion depends far more upon the manner and spirit of its work than upon its 
provisions. The Committee regret, however, to have to say that they do not nna 
in the manner or spirit of the recommendations anything conducive to the estaD- 
lishment of peace and friendliness between the two countries which 
of the solidarity of the Empire, is so essential. The assumption of the nuite 
Paper and of the authors of the reports made in para 88 that "every endeavour 
will be made by those responsible for working the constitution to approach tne 
administrative problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners m 
a common enterprise’' sounds like a hollow platitude in the present atmosphere. 
The commercial community in their experience have never known of ® 
looking upon a brother partner with a spirit of distrust amounting to the 
displayed m exery section of the report. The way of distrust cannot be the way 
of partnership or of peace. 
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The Federation Condemned Ottawa Trade Agreement 

The Committee of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Indnstries 
issued the following statement in connection with the Indo-British Trade Negotiations 
from New Delhi dated the 21st. December 1934 

“The Committee of the Federation for sometime past has been reading with 
increasing misgivings newspaper reports of a trade treaty being negotiated between 
the Government of India and the United Kingdom. They are alarmed by the 
latest report that an agreement has now been conclusively reached and may be 
officially announced any day. The Government of India have, inspite of repeated 
requests of the Committee, ignored their legitimate demand for taking the Indian 
commercial community into consultation in the process of negotiating such an 
agreement and they have no hesitation in declaring any arrangement reached 
betvveen the Government of India and the United Kingdom, seeking to regulate 
trading conditions between the two countries and reached behind the back of the 
commercial community of India cannot but be dominatediby, powerful British 
interests to the prejudice of this country. 

Lancashiee Demands 

Whilst the Committee have no definite knowledge of the basis on which such an 
agreement is reported to have been reached, they have been very gravely perturbed 
by the demands included in the representation submitted by tha Lancashire 
deputation that waited on the President of the Board of Trade in England on 
November 1934. 

Their demands are— (a) that there should be a provision to the effect that import 
duties on United Kingdom cotton and artificial silk goods shall be lower than 
those applicable to the same goods from foreign countries and that the United 
Kingdom Government can arise with the Government of India the question of 
re-examining the levels of duty whenever they are able to show that these levels 
are unduly high ; (c) that there should be a precise expression of these principles 
in the form of a definite stipulation of maximum rates of duty and minimum 
margins of preference. 


Indian Industey Subjected 

These demands, if conceded, can have the only effect of the industrial and 
commercial policy of this country being made subject at all times to the veto of 
the U. K. in so far as the development of any indigenous industry has, in the opi- 
nion of the U. K. Government, a prejudicial effect on British trade or industry. The 
acceptance of such demands, the Committee need hardly point out, is entirely incom- 
patible with the supposed transfer of responsibility for regulating the future of the 
commercial and industrial policy of the country which is recommended by 
the J. P, 0. 


Effect of the Ageebment 

The conclusion of this agreement, in short, should amount to taking away in 
advance, that measure of fiscal autonomy which is claimed by the authors of the 
J. P. C. to follow from their recommendations. The Committee have consistently 
been opposed to the principle of Mody-Less Pact and they are aware of the Gov- 
ernments promise to Lancashire to implement this agreement at a later date. 
Assuming for the sake of argument that the Mody-Less Pact did not prejudicially 
affect the economic interest of this country, an agreement based on the above 
demands cannot by any stretch of the imagination be considered to follow from the 
terms of the Mody-Less Pact. The Mody-Less Pact, however, has proved to the 
painful experience of this country to be the thin end of the wedge in that it has 
enabled Lancashire to push further its unconscionable demands for its own 
selfish ends. 

Indian Commbeoe Ignoebd 

The Committee are not unaware of the claim usually advanced by the Govern- 
ment of India that arrangements of this character can only be reached between two 
Governments, but they must point out that it is nevertheless a practice for Govern- 
ments to take into confidence the representatives of their commercial community 
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and to be guided by their advice. The Hon’ble Mr. Runcimati, President. Board of 
Trade, has been reported throughout the process of these negotiations to have been 
in consultation with the commercial interests afected in the U. K. 

Meaning op Hush-Hush Policy 

The fact of the Government of India entirely ignoring the Indian Commercial 
community and of their entering into an agreement with the U. K, in such a 
manner at once demonstrates the present political helplessness of India and the 
determination of British Parliament to see that the economic interests of India are 
permanently subordinated to those of the U. K, The Committee also feel very 
strongly that on the eve of the inauguration of the new constitution, when every 
endeavour should have been made both by British Parliament and the Government 
of India to convince his country of the bonafides of British intentions to eftect a 
real transfer of power which may be utilised for the economic amelioration of the 
poverty-stricken masses of this country, the imposition of an entirely indefensible 
trade agreement, vitally jeopardising the best economic interests of this country, 
will only accentuate the political dissatisfaction so widely prevalent in this 
country. 


The Federation on Indo’^Burma Trade Agreement 

The following resolution was passed by the Committee of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers from New Delhi on the 20th. December 1934 ; — 

'‘The Committee of the Federation have heard with misgivings the reports that 
a Trade Convention on certain principles with regard to trade agreement is being 
reached between India and Burma to regulate trading connection between the two 
countries in future when Burnoa is separated. 

*‘The Committee are convinced that a satisfactory regulation of trade connection 
between the two countries involves matters of vital interests to the community of 
India and are therefore of opinion that Government should forthwith take into 
consultation representatives of Indian trade and commerce in preparation of the 
Convention or Agreement, and that any Convention or Agreement so reached should 
be made subject to ratification by the Indian Legislature. 

“The Committee approved of the line of memorandum to be submitted to the 
Government of India relating to the revision of the Indian Companies Act'\ . 
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The Bombay Maslim Edacational Conference 

The 17th sesBioa of tha Bombay Muslim Educational Oonferenee opened at 
the Faroon Hall, Poona on the 7th. September 1934 with Sir Akbar ffydari presid- 
ing, The following are extracts from the Presidential Address : — 

The choice of Poona as the seat of this Conference is particularly happy ; for 
this historic stronghold of the Marathas is full of memories not only ot their 
political power but also of their social and cultural intercourse with Muslima, 
Poona is now a great educational ceotre, and it is altogether appropriate that the 
Muslims of this part of India should assemble here to deliberate over their educa- 
tional and social problems and attempt to solve them. 

We must not let the strife of the Marathas with the Mughals in the North blind 
us to the fact that, for centuries, the Marathas had both close and cordial relations 
with the Muslims in the Deccan, and were indeed to the Muslim Eulers of the 
Deccan much what the Rajputs were to the Muslim Rulers of Hindustan. Under 
the Bahmani Sultana and, when their realm broke up, under the Sultans of Bijapur 
and Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Berar, Marathas were the mainstay of the 
Civil (Revenue) and Military services- Later, the influence of Mnsliin ideals and 
institutions is clearly seen in the Maratha policy and systeni of administration as 
exemplifled under the Peshwas, the great Maratha Chief tains_ and their modem 
survivals. It is not without significance that Peshwa is a Persian word. 

It is a fact worth mentioning— and I call your thoughful attention to it very earnestly 
—that '‘religious'’ riots (nothing could be less religious I) of the kind that occurred 
recently in Bombay never took place in the days of the Muslim kings or under the 
Hindu kings or the Brahmin Peshwas. Indeed, there was no occasion for such riots. 
Mosques were respected under the rule of the Peshwas themselves. No music was 
played before mosques, and no kind of disrespect was ever shown to Muslim sacred 
places. I may mention also the response which the Muslim Emperor made to the 
religious feelings of Hindus in the Peshwas. At the request of Madhoji Sindhia 
the Mughal Emperor issued a Firman prohibiting cow-killing. Here I may refer 
incidentally also to His Exalted Highness’ Firman against cow-killing in Bakri Id, 

Mutual ignorance as to each others history, literature and culture— and I may 
add ignorance in each party of us of the truth of our own history— is very largely 
responsible for the recent evil growth of feelings of estrangement and antipathy. A 
thoroughly impartial and scientific study of the history of India has yet to be 
made. I need not apologise to you for dwelling at such length upon these facts (son- 
cerning communal relations in the past. I have done so partly because we are in 
Poona and such memories naturally arise here, but chiefly because the question, 
how to preserve and foster Hindu-Muslim amity is the first and greatest of the 
problems which confront us here to-day. Until that problem has^ been solved satis- 
factorily there can be no security for our educational and social progress for we 
shall always be threatened with a -relapse into barbarism, and there can be no^ real 
assurance of peaceful progress for us or for India. Even from the purely educational 
standpoint, the harm dona by a bitterly communal outlook is so great as^ to 
poison the whole life of a community and prevent a proper scheme of education 
ever being framed. 

It is imperative that the Muslims of this^ Presidency — not to speak of the rest of 
India — should view their special problems in this perspective and no order- A nar- 
row communalism is unhealthy— nay, it is suicidal in the long run for it is sure even- 
tually to ruin the very community which seeks to strengthen itself at the expense 
of other communites whose economic, political and social existence is inextricably 
bound up with its own. The part cannot with impunity make war upon the whole. 
On the other hand, we must seek to strengthen and fortify the part in the interest 
of the whole. We must do our best to heal the wounded limb. In order to rise to 
a position from which we can eflectually help others, we must help ourselves, Self- 
help must be our motto for the present- 
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Now what are the special needs and problems of the Muslim 
dwell only on but a very few. 

t 

Tormation of Character 


[ P002^A— 
community? lean 


One of the basic aims of education is the formation of sound character Everv 
race and community has its own notions as to the exact kind of charap^r 
which it is desirable for it to foster. To us Muslims, whose religion is all ethioH 
religious instruction appears a sine qua non of education from the point of view nf 
character-building. Oar ideal being to form fine Muslim character, remember T 
use Muslim here as throughout this Address iu its true and real meaning of God's 
servant, we cannot conceive of such character without the inspiration the Bunnort 
and background of true and real Islam. But how are we to provide the renniniti 
Islamic teaching ? ^ 

The creation of segregate and special schools and colleges for giving Islamic 
tone and atmosphere to education may be desirable in many cases and in certain 
circumstances and times but is ultimately detrimental to inter-communal harmonv 
and national growth, nor can it overcome the difficulties with regard to Muslims 
who reside in rural areas. The real solution, it seems to me, is for religious edu- 
cation to be provided for by private individuals and associations in institutions 
common to all. There is need of an enlightened agency for this work, possessing a 
thorough knowledge of modern scientific thought and of comparative religion. But 
mere theology without intense spiritual feeling and experience is only a dry husk 
a lifeless thing, an encumbrance. It is only where true spirituality is found that 
religious tolerance can really exist. The saints of all religions are at one. It is 
only the sinners who would like to tear each other^s eyes out. There is need for a 
school of modern and liberal theology in Islam. In a word, there is need of a 
religious revival. Wa must think of the present and the future, not merely brood 
over the past. 

And, to secure greater solidarity, closer intercourse and better knowledge of our 
common heritage, our catholic culture, our true history and our high traditions 
there is need of a common language. There is no doubt in my mind as to what 
that common language ought to be and will be. Urdu is already popular among 
hon-TJidu speaking Muslims, and its popularity is growing rapidly. The growth 
of Urdu in the last two decades is phenomenal both in the spreading of the lan- 
guage and its literature. Urdu has three great virtues -brevity, catholicity and 
dasticity— and it is admirably fitted to become the vehicle of modern scientific 
thought. 

There is need for a much greater advance in education, Indian Muslims, as a 
whole, are backward educationally. There is enormous wastage in the primary stage 
in spite of there being a higher percentage of pupils than in the ease of other 
communities in that stage. I am strongly of opinion that we should begin to 
discourage, and must eventually make up our minds either to abolish or completely 
modernise, our special 8chool>j, our maktabs and madrasahs which tend to fall below 
the modern standard of effective mental training, 

The relatively low percentages of Muslims in the secondary and higher stages 
of educaUon are mainly due to poverty and the lack of just appreciation of the 
value and importance of higher education in the circumstances of the time. In 
order to remove this suicidm apathy, we must educate public opinion on this vital 
means to that end may be suggested : (1) a liberal increase of scholar- 
ships, (2) a large employment of Muslim teachers, (3) the provisiou of seats for 
Muslim ^udents in professional and technical colleges, and (4) an appeal to Mus- 
lim merchant communities, especially in Bombay, to regard education as having a 
cultural and not merely a utilitarian value. 

T)wember 1925, wh^ I had the privilege of delivering the Convocation 
Address before the Punjab University, I set forth in some detail my ideas as to the 
lines which our new system of education must follow, if it is to meet the require- 
meuts of the country and of the times effectively. I will not trouble you with all 
T j - scheme which I then outlined nor with all the arguments whiA 
1 adduce in support of it. I will only explain that, instead of the present three 
stages— Primary, Secondary (which includes the Middle School), and University. 

of which IB designed only as a preparation for the next, I said that there 
? categories of education, each self-contained, each having 

it especially adopted to the attainment of that goal, each an 
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Essential Education 

Instead of the present so-called Primary course, ivhich has no goal whatever 
except to qualify small children for admission to the Middle School, we shonia 
have a course of Essential Education which should include all subjects of prima^ 
importance, subjects some knowledge of which is useful to every citizen or tne 
State, whatever trade, calling or profession he may chose afterwards to follow, ^ 
tending to increased efficiency or better citizenship. In the stage the medium oi 
instruction should be the student’s mother- tongue. The Essential course would 
include most of the present Middle School course and a good deal of the present 
High School course. Any one who had completed that course would be an edu- 
cated man or woman. These Essential or Real Primary schools should not be merely 
textbook-reading institutions. They should have also their practical side, teaching 
agriculture, gardening and cottage industries in the districts, arts and crafts in the 
city. The student who had completed the Essential course (which if well- planned, 
should not be of longer duration than five years) would either leave school 
altogether to take up some trade, industry,^ or occupation, for which the Essential 
course would be regarded as qualifying him j or he would transfer his studies to 
my second category of education, the Vocational High Schools, which will be 
established with a special view to actual requirements. 

There is need for industrial and technical, business and Secretariat educalioU — 
how great a need and how little realised by the great mass of the public I need 
not tell a gathering of educationists, least of all in Poona. Modern commerce, 
industry and administration have become so highly specialised and organised _ as to 
rank almost among the exact sciences. For success in them, special training is now 
absolutely necessary, if India is to make headway in administrative efficiency and 
against foreign competition. And then, there is that almost virgin field of profitable 
activity for men of education— the development of India’s vast agricultural riches. 
These needs would be met by the Vocational Schools. 

My third category, the University course, would have much greater significance 
and a much higher value than has the University course of to-day. But the Uni- 
versity course in my scheme would be but a small part of the work of the Univer- 
sity which would include, and give its seal and sanction to, the whole educational 
system. In France, the name University is given to the whole system of public 
education. So here the University would include all my three categories and would 
be in control of all three. Its brains would be less concentrated upon actual teaching. 
It would be much more of a thinkiDg and an organising institution than it is to-day. 
It would tackle the unemployment problem and serve effectively the functions of an 
Employment Bureau in a scientific manner by having an orgaoised statistical side, 
which would keep its authorities informed in what professions and callings there 
was an excess and in what a defect, somewhat on the lines on which the Govern- 
ment of India lay down figures of future recruitment to the services. It would see 
to it that the supply of candidates for a particular vocation or profession, whether 
in the lower posts through the Vocational or its higher posts through the University 
stage, or,', for government service, did not in any year inordinately exceed the openings 
in its profession or vocation; which, in itself, would be a great and beneficial 
reform. It would also regulate the number of Vocational Schools and the number 
of the students in each of them to correspond with actual public requirements. 
And the limitation of its teaching functions would allow of much more research 
work in all faculties that can possibly be done under present conditions. 

The problem of educated unemployment can only be solved by a large diversion 
at the end, first of the essential stage of the boys and then at the end of the 
secondary vocational stage of young men, into profitable and productive fields like 
trade and agriculture which, when explored, are vast enough to employ millions. 

Female Education 

Our greatest and most crying need at the moment, in my opinion, is the educa- 
tion of our girls and women. But this I must leave to be discussed by the ladies 
who will horn their own Conference in another part of this pandal. 

Then there is adult education, the need for which, to my mind, is even more 
pressing than the primary or (as I prefer to call it) the essential education of our 
diildren. I can only here give expression to the strong faith in me that with right 
methods and the use of the latest invention at our disposal like the cinema and the 
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wireless, the adult population of this vast country, with a carefully planned 
persistently followed programme, will soon be able to claim as being educated in 
the real sense of the term. 

No great purpose has ever yet been achieved, no great revival of a people has 
ever been brought about, without collective and organised effort ; and for this 
reason, the spirit of co-operation, which is truly Islamic, must be developed on a 
very much bigger scale than hitherto. There are f’great possibilities in the co- 
operative movement for the solution oE most of our problems. The creation of co- 
operative societies for credit and non-credit purposes among Muslims is highly desir- 
able. Along with educational advance we must have social and economic reconstruc- 
tion, for the state of the Muslim community to-day in India is like that of a 
beautiful and stately ancient building which has been damaged by an earthquake 
much, but not irreparably. It requires to be cleared of rubbish and carefully 
restored, before it can appear in all its former majesty ; it also requires certain 
readjustments before it can be fully serviceable at the present day. We require a 
powerful insistent, ceaseless propaganda for the purification of Moslem society by 
the removal of social evils and abuses, of senseless customs and ceremonies which 
unhappily prevail amongst us and most of which are altogether un-Isamic. 
of all uneconomic living. Does not the Quran condemn ‘Israf (extravagance) as 
one of the greatest sins ? 

An appeal should be made to Muslim landowners and merchant-princes for 
liberal endowments for educational and social purposes, on the lines of those 
established by men like Rockfeller, Carnegie and Cecil Rhodes. With such help I 
would advocate the organization of a large band of itinerant workers of enlighten- 
ment, capable of impressing and winning the multitude, whether by organised 
preaching or by writing and distributing gratis or at a nominal price a mass of 
pamphlet literature prepared in simple language. 

Our Prophet never contemplated the existence of an ignorant Muslim— man or 
woman. How many ignorant Muslims, so-called, are there in India today ? The 
Quran has given us laws by which the economic position of the great Islamic 
brotherhood is to be secured. Are those laws to-day obeyed by Indian Muslims ? 
Islam gives definite legal rights to women. Do the vast majority of Indian 
Muslim women know that they have ?any rights ? These are matters which no 
Muslim can afford to dismiss lightly. They are indeed religious questions, affecting, 
as they do, the life and soul of the community. 


The U. P. Secondary Education Conference 

The 13fch session of the U. P, Secondary Education Association Conference 
opened on the 14th. October 1934 at Allahabad in the Tooker Hall of the Ewing 
Christian College under the presidentship of Dr Beni Prasadj professor of civics 
and politics, University of Allahabad. 

Chairman’s Speech 

The proceedings of the conference opened with the Bande Mataram 
chorus^ after whicn Dr, Narayan Prasad Asthana^ Chairman of the Reception 
(^mmittee and the ex-president of the first session of the U. P. Secondry Educa- 
tion Association Conference, held in 1921, welcomed the delegates. In the course of 
his speech he said: ‘The organization set up in 1921 has developed and now claims 
to be a truly representative body of those enjoined in secondary education through- 
out the length and breadth of this province. The resolutions which have been 
adopted at your annual conferences show your solicitude for improving that edu- 
cation and guiding it on the right lines. They also show that you are anxious to 
satisfy the needs _ of the public and wish to meet them half way in establishing 
V education on a strong footing. Some might criticise you that you are a 
existence with the selfish object of protecting your own interest, 
this m hardly true. In my opinion any protecation given to the teachers makes 
tM euucatiOQ steadier and more efficient. The greater the fixity of tenure and the 
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freedom of the teachers from worldly care, the better will be the education they will 
impart. It is now, as in the past, the duty of the society or the State to provide 
efficient teachers for the instruction and guidance of our boys and girls. In our 
social programme there ought to be an item by the name of provision for teachers 
and it should be as great a charge upon the state revenues as the defence, for if 
one preserves the society from outside enemies, the other saves it from internal 
disintegration. If enough provision had been made for the teacher class and 
they had been promised fixity of tenure you would have found greater research in 
science and in arts, you would have found schools imparting more useful education 
and less unemployment in the educated class. 

Eecently there has been a good deal of agitation over the form of contract of 
the employment of teachers in private schools, published by the Government. The 
arbitration clause has come in for a good deal of criticism and the managers of 
schools have felt that it is an unwarranted interference with their powers of 
managing bodies. In my opinion the criticism is unjust. The clause is fair both 
to the employer and the employee. I for one recommend that this agitation 
should be given up and the danse should be welcomed. 

Keferring to the new scheme of re-organising the secondary education which 
the local Government have formulated and published for public opinion recently. 
Dr, Asthana said that the scheme was a bold one and introduced revolutionary 
changes in our accepted ideas and he felt that the scheme was worthy of support 
with some modifications. With these changes there should be change in the 
whole outlook and the system of instruction. It was a pitiable sight to see 
young boys laden with a number of books and note books wending their 
way to the school. ‘Does the modern education consist in the number of 
books prescribed by the syllabus, in the multiplicity of subjects and main- 
taining a huge number of copy books and note-books? I am very doubtful 
if the efficiency of education has increased since the time I was a boy 
reading in a middle school. I had not to carry the same burden and yet 1 
was well trained and knew every thing worth knowing for that particular class _ iu 
which I was reading. Have you ever considered what economic burden is being 
placed on the parent of average means by your syllabuses and ever-changing books ? 
Do you think that within the limited time at your disposal in the school, divided 
as it is into periods of 15 minutes or even 30 minutes, enough and efficient instruc- 
tion can be imparted in the number of subjects prescribed? Is it not a fact that a 
private tutor at home has to be engaged by most parents, who are anxious to give 
a sound education to their children? If you feel that the burden on the young 
boys is heavy and that multiplicity of books and your subjects is a drawback, it ia 
your duty to protest against this system. Compare your schools with the schools 
maintained for European boys, and you will at once find the difference. In the 
latter schools the student learns his lesson in the school itself and does not stand 
in need of private coaching. His evenings and nights are free, and there is no 
irksome burden upon his brain sapping his health and weakening in his eyesight 
from the very start. I believe that our present system is largely responsible for 
the shattered health and week eyesight of so many of our young men. The care 
and worry arising out of an interminable succession of quarterly, half-yearly and 
yearly examinations in the junior classes and deparmental examinations in the 
senior classes is responsible for the pale look and the glasses of our young men. 
Combined with this is the economic difficulty of getting enough nourishing food 
at home or even in the boarding houses. It is time that these questions should 
attract your attention and yon should stand as one man in getting this system 
changed so that our young men coming out from the school may be more fitted for 
the world than they are now’. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Beni Prasad then delivered his presidential address. The following is fhe 
text : — 

A Conference, such as yours, is calculated to refresh our understanding of the 
basic principles of education, to serve as a form for the discussion of new theories 
and experiments and to guide opinion in regard to the specific problems which 
confront secondary education in India in general and in the United Provinces in 
particular. It is now superfiuous to dilate on the abstract values of education as 
such bat public opinion and government. 
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India have yet to understand the new perspective in which the whole problem of 
education has been placed by the advances in the physical and social sciences and 
the consequent chanpjes in organisation, economic life and international contacts 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. 

Every age requires a social philosophy of its own and education represents the 
practical working out of that philosophy. Essentially, education is growth develop- 
ment of personality, self-realization. It will be observed that economic progress on 
modern lines is impossible without a high level of universal education. Nothing 
else can develop the requisite degree of intelligence, machine-sense eflBciency ana 
capacity for organization or accustom the people to the requisite standard of life. 

It is clear that a vast and intense campaign of education on the part of Gov- 
ernment is more than urgent in India. Here the percentage of literacy is so low 
and that of secondary education so much lower, still that expansion is obviously 
the first item in an educational programme. 

The situation calls for something like a Ten Year Plan which would aim at the 
rationalisation of agriculture, at industrialisation and improvement of transport and 
communication on the one hand and at the provision of compulsory education up 
to the age of fifteen or sixteen, of fullest facilities for futher education for all, and 
of adult education and the establishment of libraries, museums, etc. on the other 
band. It need tscarcely be pointed out that that the execution of such a plan re- 
quires a new concession of state- activity and administration in India energetic 
organisation of thought, a serice of planning commissioners, a network of function- 
al associations and advisory boards, legislation on minimum wages, maximum 
hours of work and condition of work, a balancing mass production with mass 
consumption and last bul: not least, a public opinion alert and informed with 
ideas. Along with economic amelioration, univeresal education would lift society out 
of the misery, ignorance and bickerings which are the lot of the vast majority 
to-day. The benefits of education can be rendered secure only by the universality 
of education. There is something tragic in the attempt of denominational or- 
ganisations to cater for the educational needs of their own compatriots and to 
jostle with one another for larger grant-in-aid. Their object would be attained more 
quickly and thoroughljr if they outgrew their narrow communalism and joined hands 
in one concerted agitation and endeavour for universal education. 

Next to expansion the greatest need of education in India is that it should be 
brought into line with those principles which the modern advances in biology, 
psychology and pedagogy have established on a fairly secure basis. 

The school is only one of the several associations to which its members belong 
and by which they are inevitably influenced. The danger which threatens the 
school is that its achievements may be neutralised by opposition from, or at least 
lack of cooperation from society at large. Those interested in the success of the 
school have to see to it that society as a whole and not merely sections thereof 
is enlightened and that it favours freedom of development. It is specially neces- 
sary to organise cooperation between the family and the school. Three practical 
measures may be suggested. Firstly, parental education should form a part of 
MUcatioD after adolescence and should comprise a knowledge of child psychology. 
Secondly, nursery schools may be established wherever necessary for infants up to 
the age of seven. Thirdly, advisory boards of guardians should be associated with 
schools in villages and towns for the brokerage of ideas between the Jauiily and. 
the school. 

The curriculum should furnish room for what has been called ‘learning by doing* 
creatiyeness of the pupil. Workmanship is natural to childhood and 
®pl?l'jjdes for special branches of it can be discovered and measured by the tests 
which experimental psychologists have devised during the last 40 years. According 
growhig aptitudes, the pupil can be guided into proficiency in drawing, 
modelling, painting, pottery, weaving, carpentry etc, and in manipulating machines of 
various descriptions. Creative occupation would develop habits of observation and 
planning, of surmounting difficulties of reflection and determination. It is a mistake 

JfPv oj games and sermons alone for the development of moral qualities. 

Throughout the school stage, the film, the stage and the museum can be used 
to accelerate and round off the process of learning and to make it more interesting. 
One of the urgent needs of Indian schooling is enrichment by the trial of new 
methods like the Dalton Plan, the Project Method and the Howard Plan. As a 
. result, the school will equip the pupils with a. far greater amount of knowledge, 
manual dexterity and all round training. Scientific methods of education, handled 
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by teachers who are trained psychologists and who command wide realms of 
knowlege can turn out youths far better equipped for tfae Uoiversity or the tech- 
nical institute and for life than we realize to-day. ^ - j i 

It is obvious that the whole system of education must be so organized as to 
conserve the gains of stcondary education and to make them the starting-point of 
farther achievement. Secondary education must not only be linked to the Univer- 
sity stage and higher technical instruction but should also be supplemented by 
full facilities for adult education. The latter, indeed, is doubly necessary in a 
country like India which has lagged woefully behind _ and which must, through 
intensive education, bring herself rapidly abrest of the times. 

It is unscientific and unwise to draw a hard and fast distinction between hbem 
and vocational education. All secondary educalion should offer scope for the 
pupiPs creativeness and that the natural instincts of workmanship ^ should he 
trained into proficiency in art, handicraft or mechanics. Firstly, vocational ledu- 
cation should never commence before the age of 15 or 16. Secondly, vocational 
education should not be divorced from an intimate knowledge of the sociological 
setting of the vocations in question. In the third place, the technical part of the 
education should not be so narrow as to incapacitate the pupil from adapting 
himself to possible future changes of technique. . 

Vocational education must be directed primarily towards mass production ana 
large-scale organization of economic life. 

Commenling in the light of these propositions the recent Government circular 
on the re-organization of secondary education in the province, it must, first of all, 
be emphasised that the facilities for secondary education be widened and not curtai- 
led. Improved methods of instruction would render it feasible to curtail the present 
total duration of post-primary, primary and secondary stages by one year so that the 
tenth class would ordinarily be reached at the age at which the present uinth class 
is reached. If this is not possible for any reason, the present tenth claas, usually 
reached about the age of 16, should continue ^ to form the terminus of the school. 
The former course has the advantage of permitting the_ addition of a year to the 
intermediate or preferably the university stage. In either case, the vernacular 
should form the medium of instruction at school but a living foreign language 
should form part of the compulsory course in all schools whether urban or rural. 
After the school stage, a pupil may elect to join the present interm^iate course in 
arts or science or join any of the three proposed categories of institutions viz. (1) 
agricultural, (2) industrial and (3) commercial, with a course extending for abont 
three or four years. 

In all schemes, stage and aspects of education the teacher plays a vital part. To 
a mastery of the subjects in which he has to guide the pupils, he must add a 
thorough grounding in pychology and a comprehension of me world environment 
in which the -lot of ns all is cast. Society and the State must assist him 
to attain to the requisite standard of knowledge, efficiency and force of character. 
His profession must be held in respect. His school must be equipped with a good 
library and laboratories. Within the general scheme of education, he must enjoy 
a measure of liberty of teaching, method and experiment. His remuneration must 
be enough to lift him above financial worry and he must command sufficient leisure 
to keep abreast of the advances in knowledge and method. He must be entitled 
to a year’s leave in every ten years for a refresher’s course in a training college or 
a university. He must enjoy adequate security of tenure. 

Let us welcome the principle underlying the recent proposal of the Department 
of Public Instruction in these provinces which makes the dismLsal or dipharge of 
a teacher contingent on the findings of a tribunal. In partial modification of the 
procedure, however, it may be suggested that the tribunal should consist of (1) a 
nominee of the Managing Committee concerned {2) a nominee of the teacher con- 
cerned who may, if he likes, delegate the power of nomination to the executive 
committee of the IJ. P- Secondary Education and (3) a nominee of the Director of 
Public Instruction who shall not be an official of the department but shall be a 
judicial officer, or a public man or a vice-chancellor or professor of a University. 
The teacher’s agreement should contain a proviso that the decision of such a 
tribunal of arbitration shall be final and that no suit shall lie in any civil court in 
respect of the matters decided by the tribunal. 

In conclusion it may be permitted to touch briefly on the problem of unemployment 
which has prompted some recent proposals of educational reorganization. It is a 
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mockery to exhort educated young men, barring individual exceptions, to betake 
themselves to farming, handicrafts and petty trading as they are practised to-dav 
in the country. Even if any large number of educated men did take to them in 
the present economy, they would only throw a corresponding number of the un- 
educated out of employment so that, from the wider national standpoint the 
position will scarcely be better. Nor can technical education by itself solve' the 
problem. 

In any case let us remember that the problems with which we are confronted 
are vast and complex. They defy tinkering and superficial or symptomatic treat- 
ment. They call for large-scale thinking, large-scale planning and large-scale organi- 
zation. They call for the mobilization of all the resources which modern knowledge 
has brought within the reach of man. Education in some form or other lies at the 
root of them all and its universalization up to the age of at least 15 or 16 has the 
first claim on the State exchequer, on public attentiou and on private charity. 


Compulsory Education for Girls 

GOVERNMENT ORDER ON U. P. REPORT 


The Government of the United Provinces accepted the main recommenda- 
tions of the Committee which had been appointed for introducing compulsory edu- 
cation among girls. In a resolution the Government said that the Report of the 
Committee constituted a helpful contribution toward the solution of some of the 
problems of compulsory primary education of girls and Government were glad to 
accept the main conclusions of the Committee. 

The Committee consisted of Lady Srivastava, M. L. 0., Begum Habibullah Sahiba, 
Miss E. 0. Williams, Miss Jaikala Devi, Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh, Syed 
All Zaheer, Mr. H. R. Harrop, (Rai Bahadur Raja Bisheshwar Dayal Beth and 
K. B. Haji Mahomed Obaidur Rahman Khan who were members but could not 
attend.) 

The Government, in view of the difference of expressed opinions on the point, were 
unable finally to accept the conclusion that it is not desirable to encourage the 
employment of husband and wife in the same institution, and deferred any decision 
in the matter till more experience had been gained. Again, they were not prepared 
owing to the practical difficulties involved at present, to issue orders to the effect 
that in every new lower primary school to be opened under the compulsory educa- 
tion scheme, a headmistress, not a headmaster, should be put in charge. Further 
they did not consider it desirable that order should be passed giving inspectors and 
iDspeotresses power in all cases to condemn a building in which a primary school 
was held and to require the board concerned to move it to an approved building, but 
would further consider the question of giving them these powers in compulsory 
areas only. 

The Recommendations 

With these modifications Government proposed to give effect, within the limitations 
imposed by financial considerations to the recommendations of the Committee and 
the necessary steps to this end will be taken. The recommendations may be 
summarised as follows 

The experiment of startifig compulsory primary education for girls in rural areas 
should not be postponed but should begin as soon as possible. 

Girls should not be required to walk long distances to schools. 

No girl should be compelled to attend a co-ed ucational school. All local board 
primary schools in compulsory areas, except those intended solely for girls, ®bould 
be open for both boys and girls. Provision, separate from that of boys, should he 
made for all girls who do not wish to read in boys’ schools. 
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Provision should be made at the rate of one teacher for every 35 girls enrolled, 
provided that there should be at least one teacher for every two classes. 

In schools which are attended by both boys and girls, the board should be free 
to employ both men and women teachers. 

Additions to the teaching staff for the purpose of introducing compulsory educa- 
tion for girls should be mainly of women teachers. 

The qualifications required of women teachers should be those prescribed for district 
board schools under the district board educational rules. 

Where men and women are employed in the same schools they should be given 
the rates of pay approved for men teachers. 

When women teachers are employed in schools meant solely for girls, their pay 
for the purposes of Government grants, should not exceed Rs. 50 for V, T, O. No 
women teacher should be paid in a compulsory area less than Rs, 15 per month 
in a local board school meant solely for girls. 

Full provision for teaching both Urdu and Hindi should be made in the com- 
pulsory area. 

Preference for appointment should be given to women teachers who are qualified 
to teach both Urdu and Hindi. 

For the purposes of Government grants provision should be included in any 
scheme of compulsion for one Khadima or Dai on Rs. 9 p. m. for every 45 girls 
enrolled. Local boards which desire to provide conveyances to bring girls to schools 
may do so, but Government grants for the purpose from provincial revenues should 
not be given except in so far as the cost of such conveyance is met by a reduction 
in the expenditure approved for Khadima and Dais. 

For supervising the compulsory attendance of girls at schools grants from pro- 
vincial revenues should at present be given for clerical and menial assistance only. 
No additions to the numbers of the attendance and assistance attendance officers 
already provided for boys should be necessary. 

In each district or municipality, in which compulsory education is introduce!, 
provision should be made, and taking into acount for the purposes of grants for 
provincial revenues, for a lady superintendent who will be responsible for compul- 
sory education of girls and for the education of girls generally throughout the 
district^ or municipality. 

Subject to the limitation that the girls should not be compelled to walk long 
distances to school, the number of new schools to be opened in connection with 
any scheme of compulsory education should be restricted and small schools should 
not be multiplied. A lower primary school should accommodate at least 120 
scholars, a primary school for classes 3 and 4 only, at least 60 scholars, and a full 
primary school for 150—180 scholars. 

Spacious, well-ventilated, well-lighted, dry, and sanitary buildings are essential 
and should be erected. The site for such buildings should be approved by the 
Health Officer and plans, specifications and the estimates by the Circle Inspectors 
before the work is put in hand. Compulsory education for girls may, however, be- 
gin in hired buildings but the boards should have their own buildings erect^ as 
Boou as possible. 


The Paojab Women’s Edncational Conference 

The annual meeting of the Central Punjab Women’s Educational Conference 
was held on the 3rd. November 1934 in the Y. W. C. A. Hall, Lahore. There 
was a large gathering of ladies of all communities with Mrs. A. Latifi^ wife of 
the Financial Commissioner, Punjab, in the chair. In the course of her presidential 
address, Mrs. Latifi said ; 

“I would urge you to continue the good fight against the many evil customs 
that are sapping the very life of the country. Among these are our extravagant 
habits particularly on occasions of marriages land funerals, which are responsible 
for much of the indebtedness not only among the poorer classes, but also among 
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the so-called rich. Above all, 1 would ask ray sisters to rouse public opinion in 
favour of a more stringent administration of the Sarda Act. The passing of the 
Act was, after all, only a small step. The main thing is the enforcing of the Act 
and you know that Government cannot move in a matter of this kind without the 
strong backing of public opinion. 

“As for female education, I need hardly remind you how miserably backward we 
still are. Only 12 women out of every, thousand in the Punjab are literate. Our 
thanks are duo to the Punjab Education Department for what they have done in 
this matter in spite of scanty resources, but a great deal more remains to be 
done,'^ 

Eeferring to the curricula taught to girls in Arts Colleges, Mrs. Latifisaid: “It is 
a common^ace that the courses for boys are not well-devised even for the upbringing 
of boys. How then could these curricula be held suitabletfor Girls ? It is, therefore, 
with great pleasure that I observe the efforts that the Punjab Educational authorities 
and particularly the Punjab XJuiversity have recently made in this direction. The 
practical suggestion now before our University is that Domestic Science should be 
included in the science subjects and that a degree in Domestic Science be instituted 
according to the precedence of the B. Sc. Agriculture. This, however, is merely a 
small step— although it is in the right direction. After all, it is not every woman 
who needs to know as much Domestic Science, as is necessary for a lecturer on 
the subject. What I ask for is a course from the entrauee up to then. A. specially 
devised for girls and giving them instruction in such subjects as would fit them to be 
‘'captains of society”, while fitting them at the same time to be good wives and good 
mothers. The training I have in view for women is analogous to the one given to 

men by certain courses in Oxford and Cambridge which are meant to prepare men 

not for any particular profession but to bo “leaders”. The B. A. degree, like the one 
I envisage for women, would include a good knowledge of English and the vernacular, 
also of modern history both of India and of Europe ; ^ the geography of the world and 
also such subjects as Hygiene, child psychology! civics, and social work. I would 
not eschew elementary economics, and would insist on^ music being one of the volun- 
tary subjects for such a course. It is not my object to make b. a. degree for 

women easier than it is for men j only I want it to be so devised as to be more use- 
ful from the special point of women. My ideal for the Punjab is not merely a 
mass of primary-passed or even secondary-passed women, but an army of trained 
house- wives ana mothers with well-trained captains^ who will drill and lend the 
rank and file. Every woman then would be a unit in the hierarchy for the service 
of the country. 

“I would also urge you to taka an active part in the promotion of cottage and 
home industries. Every educated woman, should, I think, learn a handicraft not 
only with the object of teaching it to her friends and dependents, but also with the 
object of raising the status of hand-work in the country. It should not be the 
fashion for well-to-do women to sit with folded hands in their homes. From 
the point of view both of the administration and of the people, it is essential that 
the wealth of the masses should be increased by providing them with industries 
subsidiary to agriculture and other primary occupations. 

In conclusion, I would urge my sisters to start branches of our Conference at 
every district headquarters so that they might serve as centres for the spread of 
education and enlightenment in the darkest corners of our villages. Above all, do 
not dissipate your energies by undertaking too many things but concentrate on 
the promotion of the education of our girls and the spread of cottage and home 
industries”. 

Resolution 

After the delivery of the address various resolutions'were put to the meeting and 
carried. The Conference emphatically supported the Bill for the suppression of immorm 
traffic in women and children now before the Punjab Legislative Council ana 
called upon all members of the Provincial Councils as well as the Gover^ent or 
the Provinces to see to it that the Bill was such a measure as would effectively 
rid the Punjab of the evil. 

Auother xesolution pertained to the rights of inheritance of women. 



The Madras Provincial Educational Conference 

The 26th Session of the Midras Provincial Eiacational Conference was held 
On the 24fcfa. December 1934 in the Ceded Districts College Hall, Anantapur which 
was gaily decorated for the occasion, under the presidency of Dr. J. IT, Cousins, 
A large number of delegites from all parts of the presidency were present. In 
the eoursj of his presidential address to the conference. Dr, Cousins said 5— 

There is a universal demand for the improvement of education in India. Any 
improvement is welcome, if it is an improvement. But we are asking for disappoint- 
ment if we are innocent enough to expect any all-round advance from piecemeal 
rectihcation of errors. 

While fragmentary improvements are being effected (I do not say they should 
not be), there is need for the constant influence on them of a clear understanding 
of educational ultimates, so that still further improvement may not be frustrated by 
the vested interests that congeal around all new manifestations of life to exploit 
them for their own benefit. If education knows what is has to deal with, 
and why, its knowledge will subtly work against the crystallising tendency 

that lurks in all human effort as poison lurks in the purest foods. The 

reality of education does not consist, I am convinced, in pedagogical 
generalisations or in the segregated particularities of heat-spots in the hand or 
deaf-spots in the tympanum, in which so-called psychological research rejoices. Such 
matters may be useful in scientific research that has no need of hurry ; but if 
they obscure interest in the immediate and clamant needs for the living synthesis 
which demands education as its inalienable birthright, they are not helps but hindr- 
ances. We need true educational generalizations, of course, as time-saving pointers to 
true educational action, as law arising out of life, not theories concocted in a 
laboratory. Such life is not an amorphous vapour. It is an energy that expresses 
itself through forms, aud with special qualities and characteristics through the 
telescoped and interfused human forms of body, mind, feeling and intuition. In 

getting at the root of the individual we are getting also at the root of humanity 

for the essential needs of one human being are the essential needs of all human 
beings. In touching life in human embodiment, we touch the paradox of life, that 
the particular is the general. Understaning this we shall not run the risk of not 
seeing the wood for the trees or the trees for the wood. 

This may sound sufficiently vague to be mistaken for high philosophy instead 
of educational commonsense. In effect it comes to this : that the centre of education 
is the student, and that j until the educational system of any country is pivoted 
on that centre its movement will be neither orderly nor progressive. The individual 
demands education in order to experience the full use and joy of his and her 
powers. To help the student towards that experience is the purpose of education 
aud che work of the teacher from the point of view of the individual. But such use and 
enjoyment of developed powers can only be experienced in interaction with the 
individual’s environment, human and natural. In this respect education becomes 
a social responsibility to be fostered and supported by Government as the executives 
of the needs of the nation or province, supported not on the basis of some grant- 
in-aid code or a fifty : fifty calculation of expenditure but completely and according 
to educational necessity ; and the teacher is called upon to be no more pedagogue, 
but an informed, alert, intelligent human being, as sensitive to the events and 
trends in the life of the world as to the growing faculties of the individuals who 
will in due time mould these events and modify those trends. 

Education— Cultural and Vocational 

In the sense of individual development education is cultural. In the sense of 
social interaction education is always vocational, even if in rare cases of 
hereditary independence, the vocation is to do nothing in particular, but to do it 
in an educated manner — a much more difficult task than to do something. The 
organization and paraphernalia of education are therefore the instruments by means 
of which the individual life finds its place in the group life. What is wrong with 
education in India and elsewhere is due mainly to the fact that educational autho- 
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rities, evoa teachers themselves, have got so mixed up with the sensationalism of 
spurious modern ^progress’ that they can find no time to put the truth of their 
truisms into practice. That is, indeed, what is the matter with the world at large. 
In its frenzied hunt for something new (a hunt which is itself not now in human 
history) it has no time to waste on the practice of the truisms of Lord Krishna or 
Lord Christ or Lord Mahomed, any two or three of which carried to their 
utmost applicatioDf would have saved humanity from its present inhuman 
predicament. 

The Peoblem of Lat^guage 


One of the first essentials of individual education, both as regards the receiving 
of information and the expressing of thought and feeling, is a command of langu- 
age. Such language must naturally be that into which the individual has been born. 

The situation to-day is that education in India is dominated by a language 
which, aside from its own unique qualities and immortal achievements, has litfle 
or no affinity with the vocal physiology, the temperament, the tradition or the 
attitude to life of any of the peoples of India. In the century of its domination 
English has ruined the indigenous education and debased the traditional culture of 
Inoia, by diverting the stream of creative literary energy into foreign channels, 
and has held back even the development of westernized education by reason of its 
unsuitability and difficulty, by reason also of the wrong methods of its teaching. 
And now nemesis is overtaking it in a rapid degeneration, noted all over India, which 
is reducing English to gibberish even among students in the higher collie 
classes. The situation calls for two reforms ; the complete vernacularization of Indian 
education from Montessori to M. A. and a drastic change in the teaching of 
English as a cultural accessory in Indian education if it is to be saved in India 
from the fate that overtook it on the coast of China where it degenerated into 
pidgin English. 

Difficulties will naturally arise in making the student^s mother- tongue the medium 
of his and her education but those will concern only a microscopic number in the 
vast mass of the at present illiterate population ( 90 per cent of the total ) to whose 
cultural enfranchisement an equal percentage of our solicitude should go, for on 
their liberation into possession and use of their incalculable riches of intelligence, 
imagination and skill depends the future wealth, happiness and peace of the country, 
not on the artificial eminence of the alleged educated few. 


The Place and Teaching of English 

In the matter of the teaching of English there is now, happily, a movement 
towards improvement in the University consciousness, the fulfilment of which is 
being anticipated by modifications in English teaching in the schools. But Univer- 
sities do not give obvious or immediate answers ; it would be infra dignitatem. The 
University of Madras began a tournament of academical ring-tennis between Bydi- 
cate, Senate, Academic Council, Board of Studies, Committee and Sub-Committee 
and back again. The result of the game is not yet clear : but it looks as if, with 
the beginning of the academical year of 1936-37, six years after the query of the 
Inter-University Board, the emphasis in English studies in B. A. College courses 
will be moved from textual knowledge to expressional accomplishment. 

These improvements, if ultimalely put into force, will not be final. They propose 
to leave the compulsory b. a. course as it is *for the present'. Meanwhile we must 
go on through that forest of pompous and obsolete English, ‘Com us' wasting preci- 
ous time in pointing out to our students such essential banalities as the fact 
that we do not now say or write ‘forsook', when we mean ‘forsaken' and the like. 
The improvements will shift emphasis from knowledge to usage in both the b. A. 
and Intermediate classes. But this will not materially reduce the mugging-up mad- 
ness, with all the dishonesty, that it tends to engender 'u both student and teacher 
in the artificial preparation of possible answers of examination conundrums. 

The Teachers' Duties and Anxieties 

Let us turn to the social necessity in education, to the co-ordination of indi^ 
dual power with group life not here in the special relationship of vocation, but in 
intelligent and creative contact with the life in general. . - 

. Hbre, it seeinB to me, the chief needed improvement is in the capacity tor 
^let teucheT to be the students' guide to the worthy things in life, and an interpre- 
tfeir of the obscure. But such necessary extra-curricular activity involves access to 
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sources of information, occasions, persons, places and materials outside the usual 
equipment of a school, mostly outside the limits of a samll town ; and these essen- 
tials to a true education call for expenditure beyond the ordinary resources of all 
but a few schools, and beyond the personal reach of a University graduate who 
happens to be employed in a Board School bub untrained, since his salary is dow 
officially fixed at twenty five rupees a month — an amount for thirty days of living 
that would not give him a decent one-day funeral. 

Next to the heart-breaking poverty of the vast mass _ of the people of India, 
with its reduction of the cultural possibilites of life, nothing appears to me to be 
more tragic in its insensitiveness to fundamental human need, or more menacing 
to the orderly evolution of Indian life towards the full development and wise direc- 
tion of its incalculable potentialities than the position of financial anxiety and social 
humiliation through indebtedness in which many, I believe the majority, of the teae- 
chers of India find themselves. 

The Choice Befoee the Woeld 

On all sides of life humanity to-day is being tested as to whether its claims to 
have achieved civilisation in the Occident or to have preserved spirituality in the 
orient are not empty pretensions. It would almost appear as if the assumed or real 
powers behind life were to-day offering humanity the choice of becoming human 
or of retrogressing into scientifically equipped animalism with powers of self-destruc- 
tion infinitely beyond those of decent primitive savagery. 

India is not outside the range of this test and choice. I trust I shall not be 
regarded as a mere pessimist when I express my belief that the falling away from 
the ideals and discipline of the Vedie dharma which ^ is observable in India to-day 
will not be stopped by either precept or example. It is easier, at the present stage 
of human evoluti'n, for an individual to run downhill than to climb uphill. The 
scale of values is still w eighted on the side of the flesh. 

As I see it, the only available normal agency for saying humanity 'from itself is 
education. India needs universal and free mass education. This ultimately meaus 
money.lof course. It means a vast'increase in the amount now*contributed to education 
from public funds whose administration is in the hands of the various Governments. 
An amicable adjustment of relationship between India and Britain and between 
Indians and Indians is urgently needed in order to set free for educational pur- 
poses some at least of the immense sums of money now^ wasted through human 
folly (on ‘.Military services’', “civil administration” and police). 

Much also could be done for education in India by private help. I recognise 
the princely benefactions of a number of Indians to education. But I am inclined 
to think that the holders of wealth in India do not take full advantage of the 
existing circumstances. 

Aet IN Education 

I turn now a few minutes to a matter with which my name has become almost 
monotonously associated for, so me years, a matter which, as I see it, deeply con- 
cerns the individual both as individual and social unit, and which has achieved 
black-type eminence in the published list of topics for discussion in this Confer- 
ence, I mean art in education. 

If art in education is looked on merely as an “accomplishment” or as an 
apprenticeship to a vocation, it will go nowhere in education and will take edu- 
cation nowhere, if I am a true judge. 

The question we educators have to face is, I believe, is there any faculty-impulse 
in the human individual for which art-activity is the natural means of develop- 
ment ? The only answer I have been able to find in thirty years and more of 
observation, thought, experiment and experience is, Yes : there is in the nature of 
every normal human being a capacity of expression which seeks fulfilment in the 
creation of object that may be enjoyed for their beauty and valued for their 
significance, though the fulfilment of the expressional impulse is not in the object 
but in its creation. 

If the creative ferment in young life is not released into art-activity, it will 
release itself through sense-activity. The difference • between the two is just the 
difference between sensnousness as Milton thought of it, and sensuality as we have 
it to-day in the world-wide orgy of physical gratification in unnecessary stimulants 
to artificially created or inordinately exaggerated appetites, and in the spurious 
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entertainments that force sensual gratification into the realm of the imagination 
where it becomes an infinitely intensified means of human degradation. 

That, in a paragraph, is the primary cause of the difficulties of adolescence, 
and, though obscured in adult life by effects that become misread as causes^ 
(secondary influences, racial, religious, natioual, economic), is also the primary 
cause of the stupid antagonisms that have brought the world to its present grossly 
inartistic state. Conversely, world order, while it may be approached by pacts, and 
by social Economic system, can never, as far as I can see, become an established 
human habit until an education including art on the same level as the Three E’s 
helped into existence a generation of young men and women so artistically minded 
that they will turn from the ugly things of life as naturally as their ancestors 
turn to them with increasing menace to-day. 

The real purpose of art in education is not, I hold, to produce artists, but to 
give every human being the chance of becoming artistic ; that is, of bringing into 
personal expression the qualities of unity, balance, harmony, intelligence, exalta- 
tion, rhythm, liberation, joy, peace, and of knowing the ananda (joy in creation) 
that accompanies them, and of carrying them by infection and contagion benefi- 
cently into group-life aud world-life. Thus, as I see it, the matter Jof art in educa- 
tion has individual, local and world implications. Solve the problem thus in any 
area, however small, and you solve it for the planet. 

Examination : Teue and False 

I shall now deal briefly with one point, but n. crucial point in educational 
technique, that is, the much debated and, I think, generally condemned examination, 

I do not myself condemn examination as such. But I do most heartily con- 
demn examination as we have it in Indian education to-day, because it is not a 
true reading of a balance, which is the real meaning of the world (Latin, examen, 
the indicator of a balance) but is rather a laceration, almost a mental and emotional 
crucifixion, and in the preparation for it, is a promoter of deceit and lopsidedness 
and a depressant to personal rectitude and general cultural values. 

In my college experience in Madanapalle from 1916 to 1918 I had to combat 
the vicious habit of dictating notes to students in anticipation of possible Questions. 

All the same, we cannot get away from the tendency in life to assess values. 
Every action we take and decision we make rests upon an instinctive scrutiny of 
things, not always a mind scrutiny, almost always a feeling scrutiny or a desired- 
serutiny. And the passing of time brings occasions for balancing-up in order that 
we may realise our measure of progress from what we were towards what we wish 
to be, to do,^ or to haye—and the greatest of these is to be. 

Such periodical balancings-up are specially necessary during the rapid growth 
of the early years of life. They give the educator data for the modification of 
educative ways and means to the growing needs and capacities of the young 
student. At this stage mere knowledge-tests are unnecessary, even dangerous in 
their tendency to deflect attention and energy from the transport of capacity from 
stage to stage of accomplishment to the mere storage of other peoples’ mental 
samans. Indeed, I question, if, save for special purposes technical and vocational, 
knowledge-tests -have any place at any time in real cultural progress. Textual exa- 
mination, as we have it in our official public examinations in the literary subjects, is 
educationally wrong if its aim is merely to find out what is remembered. Its evil 
can only be extirpated by its being made continuous ; integral to the process of 
education, not imposed from outside ; based on synthetical life-evaluations concur- 
rently with short term subject tests. This calls for trust on the part of the educa- 
tional authorities and impeccable probity on the part of managers, teachers and 
students. True education demands both. 

Educated Unemployment 

It is not possible,* in an address on education, to escape the topic of the destiny 
of the student ; the- question whether his or her developed" powers are to find happy 
use, to the good of both individual and group, or whether developed student is to 
join the new sub-caste of India which, contrary to tradition, is recruited from all . 
other castes and sub-castes, the new and menacing sub-caste of the Educated Un- 
employed. There are those who put the blame of unemployment among the educated 
on education. This, I think, is blaming the adjective for the sins of the substantive. 
The responsibility for educated unemployment rests on the employer who fails to 
employ available human power, not on the unwanted employee or his education, 
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good or bad. Here we are on the edge of large economic and social problems 
beyond the allowed ‘‘terms of reference” of a teachers' conference. Let us keep to 
the educational significance of the subject. Let us concede a certain amount of 
abstract blame for the principle that the sins of the fathers are visited by nature 
on the children. Taking the situation as it exists — the pieparation of the individual 
for the service of life is in the hands of the teacher, and that service should 
without detriment to its cultural effect, be shaped by educational authorities towards 
the anticipated special service to which the student will ultimately be called. 

The unintelligent practice of making education a department of State and leaving 
its conscious and potent products to the hazard of commercial fluctuations, inflations 
and depressions, entrenchments and consequent retrenchments, is only asking for 
trouble. 


The Indian Philosophical Congress 

The tenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress commenced on the 20tb. 
December 1934 under the auspices of the Andhra University in the convocation 
pavilion of the University at Waltair. A large number of delegates from various 
places attended. Dr. John MacKenzie of Bombay presided over the conference. 
Sir S. Badhakrishnarii Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the Congress welcomed the delegates to the Congress. In 
the course of his speech, he said : — 

The moral, the economic and the political unrest which just now is world-wide 
in its manifestation requires us to consider and reflect on the first principles of 
social life and political organisation. The different problems flow together and 
cannot be kept separate. One cannot be a politician or an economist without a 
knowledge of the things of the mind. In a famous passage of the 7th book of 
Plato’s Republic, the final stage of a perfect education is described as one where 
the youth has brought his piecemeal studies into a connected whole. For it is only, 
says Socrates, when you have attained to a general view of men and things that 
you become capable of asking and answering questions and of giving a real ground 
for what you think and believe. The problem of man himself, the human being 
never looked more threatening, more challenging than it does to-day in the eyes of 
serious people. Mechanical efficiency and scientific ruthlessness combined with a 
contemptuous disregard of such imponderables as are manifested by the spirits and 
will of man are to-day receiving our admiration. The position which was once held 
by philosophers and theologians is now in the hands of scientists and economists. 
Thousands of intelligent young men the world over are worshipping at their feet. 
Mechanised Utopias of cheap food and easy virtue like the proletarians’ paradise of 
Lenin or the universe limited of H. G. Wells, if achieved, will be perfect like 

Orlando’s mare : only they will have the one defect of being not alive. They will 

not contribute to the building up of human personality. Human beings are called 
upon, not only to live but to live well. They should have not only physical effici- 
ency and intellectual power but delicacy of mind and beauty of soul. We are 
aghast when there is a famine for food in the land. A good deal of popular en- 
thusiasm and press publicity is invoked and legislators get busy ; but the more 
important famine of spirit passes unnoticed. If we could see minds and souls as 
vividly as we see bodies we would be appalled at their conditions in men and 
women belonging to civilised humanity. Many of the minds are of stunted 
growth, a good number distorted and crippled and quite a few definitely 
monstrous. When the leaders of thought and practice attempt to recons- 

truct society, they should be careful to eliminate this process of mangling 
and dwarfing of souls and help the development of the spirit in man. 

If, on the other hand, we neglect the *bou1’ side of things and exaggerate the 
physical and the intellectual, we are doing a disservice to the civilisation which we 
are called upon to uphold and transmit. When the Greek civilisation fell, one of 
its philosophers lamented that a shapeless darkness overwhelmed her life. When 
the light of the soul is extinguished darkness of mind breeds animalism and 
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corruption. The tiger and the ass appear in men^s faces and efface the divine 
signature. The flame of a candle may be a small thing but when it goes out what 
a great darkness there is 1 ’ 

Lost Souls in Empty Universe 

Mussolini said the other day, *‘Many were the causes of the fall of the Roman 
Empire and perhaps they all could be reduced to this. The more an Empire gains 
in area, the more it loses in consistency and depth.” Pilate expressed in a single 
sentence the failure of the Roman Empire to give the world a secure civilisation 
within whose compass mankind could live happily when he questioned, 'What is 
truth' ? The attempt of modern civilisation to answer that question has not been a 
great success. We do not know what truth is, what kind of world we are aiming at. 
We are a broken-minded generation without a world view or a passionate faith! 
Queen Victoria one day asked Disraeli what was his real religion. 'Madam*, he 
r^Dlied, “I am the blank page between the Old Testament and the New.” Oscar 
Wilde has a great short story which reads thus : 'Christ came to a white 
plain from a purple city and as He passed through the first street, he 
heard voices overhead and saw a young man lying drunk on a window 

still and said, 'Why do you waste your soul in drunkenness, ? He said, 
‘Lord, I was a leaper and you healed me. What else can I do* ? A little 
further through the town he saw a young man following a harlot and said, “Why 
do you dissolve your soul in debauchery** ? and the young man answered, “Lord, 

I was blind and you healed me ; what else can I do*’ ? At last in the middle of 
the city he saw an old man crouching, weeping upon the ground ; when he asked 
why he wept, the old man answered, “Lord, I was dead and you raised me into 
life, what else can I do but weep” ? Here the story ends. If Jesus should visit us to- 
day and find that we are comfort-minded and have taken to the worship of the 

most monstrous illusions like militant nationalism, and are pouring molten steel into 
the veins of innocent youth, that it may rise to undreamed of heights in mutual 
destruction and ask, “Why do you indulge, after so many centuries of civilisation, in 
human sacrifices on this colossal scale”, our answer would be, “Lord, you gave us 
eyes but no sight ; you gave us brains but no soul ; you gave us science but no 

philosophy”. We are an uprooted people with no vision, no co-ordinating 

outlook. There is chaos in the world outside because there is chaos in the 

world within. Madness, according to modern psychology, is disorder of the 

mind, and our minds are disordered. We are a mixture of enlightenment and 
superstition, of humane sentiments and savage habits of intellectual power 

and spiritual poverty. We do not believe or disbelieve. There is no central 

purpose in life, which will give us poise and dignity. When the physical supports 
and mental consolations are withdrawn, we look like lost souls foundering in an 
empty universe. 

The Purpose of Philosophy 

The purpose of philosophy to-day is to restore the lost 'soul* to human life 
Though India is not enlightened enough and is to a large extent sunk in supersti- 
tion and still believes in demons, not complexes, spells, not statistics, destiny, not 
determinism, totem not race, it has not lost its faith in the free spirit of man 
which will have a chance for expression only when self-interest is subdued and 
emotions controlled. The historic mind of India is to-day undergoing silent and 
subtle but real and effective transformation. An old, vast and distinctive civilisa- 
tion which for long was sufficient unto itself and was complacent about its culture 
is being born again. Facts and forces, inward and outward, sometimes profoundly 
alien to its fundamental spirit are forcing it into a new shape. At a time like 
this of vigorous national reconstruction and growth, when a people is blossoming 
forth into a spring time of hope, energy and achievement, there must be a philo- 
sophical renaissance as well. Philosophers and students of philosophy should 
address themselves to the task of leading this movement and giving a soul or a 
coherent vision to the new life stirring in us. It will be to this task that you will 
address yourselves in these three days and if the spirit of the old Buddhist teachers 
and philosophers, who belong to this part of the country, founders of religious 
secte like^ Vallabha and Nimbarka, metaphysical thinkers like Vidyarana and 
logicians like Annambhatta, inspire you to a little extent, you will be able to- face, 
this task with courage and {vision. 
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The Presidential Address 

In the course of his presidential address to the Congress, Prof. John> 
McKenzie put forth a powerful plea for co-operation between scientists and 
philosophers in the great task of discovering truth. One has only to renaind 
oneself of the work of men like Descartes and Galileo, Bacon and Locke, Leibnitz 
and Kant, he said, *'to realise how close the association (between science and 
philosophy) was. And the association cannot be broken. If science is not allied 
with good philosophical thinking, it will be allied with unphilosophical 
dogmatism.^^ The following are extracts from his 'address ; 

If philosophy be concerned with the most fundamental of all questions that can 
be asked regarding reality, it is not to be expected that these questions will 
always be capable of being answered in terms that will be intelligible to every idle 
reader. The study of philosophy requires no less persistent application and self- 
discipline than any other branch of human enquiry. I think 1 may take it that 
no member of this Congress has undertaken it from hedonistic motives, and yet I 
think many will agree that the study brings a rich reward. 

Whether philosophy be charming or repellent, it is not possible to evade her, 
for she is concerned with questions which men have not conceived in momenta of 
airy fancy, but which have persistently forced themselves upon them. 

What the philosopher is out after is truth. This may seem a very unsatisfac- 
tory and inadequate statement, for it does not differentiate the philosopher from 
any other person who uses his mind. The historian is out after truth ; so is the 
scientist in every branch of science ; so is the ordinary workman in his conversa- 
tion with his fellows ; so is the child in the unending questions which he puts to 
his elders. I think it is important that in the first instance we should realise 
that in a certain sense there is no differentiation. Truth is truth. There is not a 
historical truth, and a scientific truth, and a workman's truth, and a child’s 
truth. It may be*that for particular purposes or in particular conditions an answer 
may satisfy me as being true, which to another person or to a person in other 
circumstances would appear to be quite untrue. What has happened is that we 
have been given an answer that is relevant to a particular set of circumstances, but 
which DO one would claim to be the whole truth on the subject. To answer fully 
even the simplest question is an infinite task. 

Philosophy, in the true understanding of the word, begins when men have not 
merely taken to asking questions, and when they are no longer content with any 
kind of an answer, but when they have divined that behind all the diversity of 
the world there is unity, or at least coherence. The ancient Milesians became both 
scientists and philosophers when they set out to discover the first principle from 
which all things took their origin. We may not think that men like Thales and 
Anaximenes were great scientists and great philosophers— Thales with his theory 
of water and Anaximenes with his theory of air as the first principle. But they 
asked questions, and they set the direction of a movement that was to lead to 
Socrates and Plato and Aristotle, and that was to influence thought to our own 
day and for untold centuries to come. They sought the truth and the truth in 
its fulness. Others with their aid saw farther and deeper and more clearly but 
they so far as we know, were the first in Greece to seek for a principle of coher- 
ence among things and to suggest where it was to be found. 

Geeek Philosophy 

The Greeks went on to discover many kinds of relations among facts. There is 
nothing in history till we come to our own times to equal the marvellous progress 
which they made in many branches of science— in mathematics and Jastronomy, 
in what we would call physics and chemistry, in biology and in medicine. And 
one of the most interesting things about them is that they did not allow all this 
variety of detail into the pursuit of which they were led, to divert them from the 
overmastering desire to see things as a whole, and to know the ^'why” as well as 
the ‘‘how'’ of things. I doubt whether in the history of human thought we have 
anything more significant than the account which Plato reports Socrates as giving 
of his own intellectual experience in the Phaedo. He tells of his disappointment 
with the older thinkers with their physical theories. He was delighted when he 
found that Anaxagoras held that mind was the disposer and cause of all, but was 
disillusioned when he went on to read his works for himself. 
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'•What expectations I had formed, and how grievously was I disappointed Aa 
I proceeded 1 found my philosopher altogether forsaking mind or any other prin- 
ciple of order, but having recourse to air and either and water and other eccentri- 
cities, I wonder that they cannot distinguish the cause from the condition, which 
the many, feeling about in the dark, are always mistaking and misnaming.*' 

This is a passage which is worthy of attention, because it reveals the fact that 
while the greatest Greek philosophy grew out of science, it transcended science 
in both the range and depth of its enquiries. The connection between science and 
philosophy continued to the great advantage of both. In Aristotle we have the 
phenomenon of a thinker who had mastered, extended and systematised all the 
knowledge of his time and who held it together in the unity of a philosophical 
system. 

Fragmentation or Knowledge 


In modern times it has been much more difficult to do this — indeed it has be- 
come impossible. We hear occasionally of a man possessed of .encyclopaedic knowledge, 
but this is a comparative matter. No one now-a-days can know a fraction of what 
is to be known ; even in any one of the more important branches of science the 
specialist does not profess to be cognisant of all that has been discovered in every 
part of his subject; he must be content with a more limited sphere. We have seen 
the process going on of the fragmentation of the field of knowledge— a process not 
unlike the fragmentation of the land which is so much deplored in some parts of 
India— and we have seen to each new plot a new name given, until few of ua are 
able even to name all the sub-divisions which have been made among the sciences. 
It is nob to be wondered at that many have lost sight of the whole in their 
absorption in the parts. Nor is it to be wondered at that there should be investi- 
gators who in the light of the sure results which they seem to have reached in 
their own department are suspicious of all attempts to reach a truth that is more 
fundamental and more comprehensive. They suspect that the philosopher is seeking 
a short and easy way to a goal which is to be reached not without dust and heat. 

This is a misunderstanding of the task of the philosopher. There is no doubt 
that there have been thinkers who have erred through ignorance of the ways in 
which truth is being sought in the various fields of enquiry and of the result which 
are being reached. But the philosopher is not simply an encyclopaedist. The truth 
is nob to be reached by piecing together bits of truth. If the philosopher be a 
wise man— a true “lover of wisdom”— he will never attempt to belittle the work of 
the empirical scientist. He will always regard him as an ally. But at the same 
time he will remind the scientists, if he needs reminding, that he has artificially 
isolated one aspect of reality for study and investigation, that even in regard to 
this, he is concerned with the “how” and not the ‘Vhy”, and that however im-, 
portant may be the principles which he discovers, they are not the whole of truth 
and they may not be used without rigorous examination and criticism in the build- 
ing of the structure of truth. 

Limitations oe Scientific Quest 

In saying this I may have given the impression that the scientist is one person 
and the philosopher another and that the philosopher claims the right to keep a 
fatherly and paedagogie eye on the scientist. It is not really so. Much of the great- 
est philosophy has come from men who were also scientist, and these have been 
among the greatest of the scientists. Further, it is good to know that the greatest 
of our living scientists are fully aware that no particular science can give us “the 
^th, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth”. The British physicists, 'Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington, have in difierent ways given very striking 
expression to this. I am not concerned now with the particular philosophical 
views to which they have been led, but with the fact that in common with £dl the 
greatest scientists they have realised the limitations of their particular quest and 
the need of wider horizons. 


Spirit of Philosophy 

This is an all too summary characterisatiou of the function of philosophy in 
1*0 the search for truth by all the multitudinous ways which the human 
mind has taken. I have given no idea of the variety of problems which arise and 
Imve to be faced by ^ the thinker who would be satisfied by nothing less than 
truth. Philosophy is rather an attitude of mind than a programme of enquiry. 
The name itself means simply “love of wisdom”, and historically it has been 
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common to call anyone who had the spirit of the intellectual enquirer a philosopher. 
The spirit of the philosopher is the spirit of the thinker who cannot rest in partial 
truths or in unproved or uncriticisecf assumptions, but who will always push his 
enquiry further. When that spirit is present and active there will arise the whole 
ranee of problem which have been subsumed under the general name of philosophy. 

There are always people, even people of eminence, who would counsel us to keep 
to enquiries which give surer promise of results than metaphysical speculation does, 
But this is impossible. When once you have the question which Locke raised (in 
his Essay concerning Human Understanding) as to the abilities of man and the 
objects which his understanding is fitted to deal with, you cannot ignore it, You 
may give a hasty and a bad answer, or you may give thought to it and formulate 
a considered answer. But if you do the latter, you will find yourself faced with 
all the problems connected with God, the world and the self with which philo- 
sophy is concerned. 

Content of Indian Philosophical Thought 

I think it is probable that in a gathering like this the thought has by now ari- 
sen in some minds that I have been talking about philosophy from the purely 
Western point of view, and that I have failed to give due consideration to the fact 
that all philosophy has not followed the course which we see in ancient Greek and 
in modern European philosophy. It was not through oversight that I took this 
line. I have deliberately chosen to deal in the first place with the Western approach 
to the problems of philosophy, but I wish now to draw attention to the fact that it 
is not the only approach. The Indian approach has been different. The actual 
content of Indian philosophical thought is in many respects different. The presup- 
positions with which Indian thinkers have worked have been diftexent. (Let no one 
in his pride ima^ne that even the greatest of Western philosophers has shaken 
himself free of aU unproved assamptions). Bat the great problems of knowing and 
being, and the problems implicated with them, have been faced truly, as freely, and 
as fearlessly in India as in the West. 

I feel it to be important to say thin, because there have been philosophical thin- 
kers of competence and even of eminence who have thrown doubt upon the truth of 
the statement that historically there has been any other approach to philosophy 
than that which we have seen in the West through Greek thought. The late Pro- 
fessor Burnet, for example, repeatedly asserted that all philosophy took its rise in 
Greece. I do not think that the latest historical scholarship give much support to the 
idea that Greek influences were of any determinative importance in early Indian 
philosophy. They were certainly absent in the earliest thinking which must be ad- 
mitted to be philosophical. 

Barnet’s doctrine on the subject is bound up with the theory that the germ of 
philosophy can be found only in rational science. He admits that “the only Eas- 
tern people that can bear comparison with the Greeks in science and philosophy 
are the Indians”, but he goes on to say that “no Indian scientific work and there- 
fore nothing we count as philosophy, can be dated with probability before the time 
of Alexander’. (Greek Philosophy, Part I p. 9.) He elsewhere says that “Indian 
science was demonstrably borrowed from Greece after the conquest of Alexander”. 
I am not in a position to speak of the origins of Indian science, and I understand 
that the question is still open whether in regard to certain detailed points in phi- 
losophy, India was influenced by Greece or Greece by India. But as regards Indian 
philosophy in the essential lines on which it has been conceived there can be no 
doubt whatever. It is native to the soil of India, and it certainly did not spring 
from ‘natural science’. 

Basic Principle of Indian Philosophy 

There is, no doubt, a sense in which it may be justly claimed that philosophy 
is the offspring of science. It represents an intellectual quest, and in this, as we 
have seen, it agrees with science, and differs from such sphere of human experience 
as religion and morality and art. If we say that in India philosophy found its 
origin in religion, we must make it clear that by this we do not mean that 
philosophy may bo simply an extension of religious experience, in the same way as 
we have found that in the West it is an extension of scientific enquiry. Science 
and religion as sources of philosophy do not stand on the same footing. Eeligion 
in India has been rather the soil in which pbilo60|>hy has grown than 
the seed from which it has germinated. The analogy is not perfect, because 

61 
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but for the cognitive element in religious experience, philosophical thought 
could not BO directly have grown out of it. But what I wish to make clear is that 
in India it did originate under conditions radically different from those under which 
It originated in the West, It may indeed be said that in India as in Greece there 
was the endeavour to understand the world and man and the endeavour to discover 
the right way of life. But in these endeavours the thinkers of India did not begin 
with a study of the principles underlying the varied detail of the phenomenal world. 
They were moved by a profound sense that man’s true good was not to be found 
in the phenomenal, and that the phenomenal itself was unBubstantial. The things 
of sense and of time were not the objects either of their study or of their desire. 
Enough for them to know that they were shadows ; their business was with lie 
Eeal. So they define the object of their search in such terms as these;— 

“The Self which is free from sin, free from old ago, from death and grief, from 
hunger and thirst, which desires nothing but what it ought to desire, and imagines 
nothing but what It ought to imagine, that it is which we must search out, that it 
is which we must try to understand. Ho who has searched out that Self and 
understands it, obtains all worlds and all desires.” (Chand. Up. VIII, 7, 1). 

There are probably people who would say that that is not philosophy, and there 
are perhaps people who would say that the great Upanishadic text, tvam osi”, 
is not philosophy. It is true that iho writers of the Upanishads do not present ns 
with closely reasoned philosophical arguments of the kind to which we are accus- 
tomed in Western philosophy, but they contain brilliant philosophical thinking 
and they are the fountain-head from which the great streams of Indian philosophi- 
cal thought took their rise. I shall not pursue this thought further. It is to my 
mind a matter of profound interest that we should have in the West and in India 
these two approaches to the problems of philosophy, and it means a great enrich- 
ment of the thinking of the philosophical student in India that he should be in 
touch with the working of the minds of the great thinkers of East and West. 

Both in India and the West philosophy was born out of the needs of the human 
spirit. It was an intellectual quest, but the intellect has usually sought more than 
her own satisfaction ; or to put it more truly, what is sought in philosophy is the 
satisfaction not merely of the intellect but of the whole man. 

Vedanta and Western Thought 

We might find grounds in an examination of the thought of both Indian and 
Western thiukers for denying that this is universally true, In the Tbeaetetus Plato 
puts into the mouth of Socrates the words that “wonder is the feeling of a philoso- 
phei, and philosophy begins in wonder.” There is ono famous passage in the 
Eepublic, where he tells us that the philosopher is not merely a seeker after truth: 
he is a lover of truth and of all true being. For Plato philosophy was not a barely 
intellectual exercise. Aristotle may seem to hold a different point of view, for he 
adds to a similar statement to the effect that the earliest philosophers began to 
philosophise on account of wonder, the following words : — 

“Since they philosophised in order to escape from ignorance, evidently they were 

pursuing science in order to know, and not from any utilitarian end As the man 

is free, we say, who exists for his own sake and not for another’s, so we pursue 
this as the only free science, for it alone exists for its own sake.” (Meta. 982b). 

There is something here that is comparable with the thought of the Vedanta. 
Sankara thought of the goal of attainment as lying in knowledge : not simply of its 
being reached by means of knowledge, but of its consisting in knowledge. It is 
true there is a great difference between what Aristotle and what Sankara understood 
by knowledge. For Aristotle this knowledge at its highest means participation 
in that pure thought in which the being of God consists. But this thought 
is not the negation of discursive thought but its crown. With Sankara, 
on the other hand, the knowledge which is the goal is a knowledge m 
which relations are completely transcended. In so far as there is truth in the 
statement that in western thought intellectual satisfaction is the end of philosophy 
the same statement may bo made with truth of Indian thought. But it is a ^ly 
inadequate statement to make about the thought of either East or West.^ For 
with both Aristotle and Sankara the end is really the adjustment of the spirit of 
man to reality ; it is not intellectual satisfaction in any narrow sense of the term. 

I would urge that both in the East and in the West philosophy has had tM 
plose connection with life. There is no real divorce between philosophy and oners 
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practical needs. The enemy of philosophy both in India and in the West has not 
been the desire of man to reach a solution of the deepest problems of the universe 
which will bring satisfaction to his whole being. It has been the spirit which 
would not allow the mind to be inhibited in its pursuit of truth by the fact that 
a certain satisfaction has been found in oonclusions reached after a partial survey 
of the ground. 


Philosophy and SciENriFic Enquiry 

I can conceive that some of our friendly critics may offer the comment that in 
all that I have said so far I have made no attempt to show that philosophy really 
implements the claims that have been made for her. In particular, it is common 
for critics to point to the certainty of the results of scientific enquiry, and to the 
unanimity of scientists in recognising them, in contrast to the uncertainty of the 
theories of the philosophers and to the unending warfare waged against each other 
by the different schools. This is a case that can be very effectively pat. The 
criticism would bo completely devastating if science could be so liberated from 
all philosophical implications. The trouble is that the scientist is not merely a 
scientist ; he is also a man. It is always difficult for the scientist to avoid ultimate 
questions. It has become no easier for him to do so with the Increasing degree of 
specialisation among the sciences. 

Co-operation between Science and Philosophy 

The scientist cannot free himself from the pressure of philosophical questions. 
They force themselves upon him and the choice is not between facing them and 
ignoring them, but it is between giving a hasty and ill-considered answer to them 
and taking pains to think out a satisfying answer. We may deplore the fact that 
with all their thinking, philosophers have not reached agreement on any of the 
profound questions with which they have concerned themselves. But there is still 
more confusion among the facile solutions offered by shallow thinkers. And philo- 
sophers of all schools continue to feel with Socrates that even the discovery of 
their own ignorance is no mean achievement. 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the present time that leading scientists have 
been frankly facing the fact that they cannot -evade philosophical problems. We 
are led to hope for a great strengthening of that co-operation between science and 
philosophy, which in the history of human thought and enquiry has been so 
fruitful. One has only toremiud oneself of the work of men like Descartes, Galileo, 
Bacon and Locke, Leibntiz and Kant, to realise how close the association was. And 
the association cannot be broken. If science is not allied with good philosophical 
thinking, ic will be allied with un philosophical dogmatism. 

One is conscious in these days of widespread desire on the side of the scientists 
as well as on that of the philosophers for the strengthening of the association. It 
is unfortunate that our courses of studies should have become so highly specialised 
that many students are condemned to the study of fragments of the whole of 
reality, and never have their attention directed even to the fact that they are 
fragments. A teacher of philosophy who suggested that philosophy should find 
some place in the curriculum of every student of science would probably be 
regarded as a crank. There can be no doubt (however), that one of the greatest of 
our needs at the present time is for an education that will enable the student to 
see beyond the fragmentariness of the particular sciences, and according to his 
capacity, to apprehend the whole. 

Duty of a Philosopheb 

I have spoken perhaps as if this task here related only to scientific enquiry. 
I would remind you of wnat I said earlier in this paper of the fact that philo- 
sopy has originated not only from scientific enquiry. It has grown also apart from 
natural science out of the questionings to which religion has given rise. And I 
think it would not be difficult to show that at the present time there is a spiri- 
tual movement (in the stricter sense) that is no less signifient for philosophy than 
the scientific movement. The most outstanding scientists of the day are aware of 
it, and they are fully prepared to recognise tlSit any true interpretation of reality 
must take account of experience in all its richnesss. 

So the philosopher has to-day a place of as great importance as he has had at 
any time in history, and he has a task as great as ever was laid upon his piede- 
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cessors. It is not only knowledge that has been fragmented, so have the purpoBea 
of men. The philosopher’s first business is to sock and teach the Truth as against 
all fragmentary truths. But the Truth is not something that subsists in cold iso- 
lation from life and indifference to the deeds and the destinies of those who live. 
We cannot so separate fact and value. I believe the philosopher raises to the full 
height of his high calling only as ho realises that his function is not merely to 
harmonise all thought, but to point the way to the harmonising of all life. 

Reading of papers — 2nd, day — 21 si. December 1934 

The second day’s proceedings of the Oongress commenced with Dr. John 
McKenzia, President, in the chair. 

Mr. JI* P. Maity^ President of the Psychology Section "delivered an interesting 
address on modern researches in Psychology and how they have effected Philosophy 
as a whole. 

Mr. K, B. Srinivas Iyengar spoke on “Bcligion and Ethics”. Papers were then 
read on “The Place of God in the Advaita Vedanta”. 

Natuee or God 

Mr. ff, N, Raghavendrachar, in his paper, stated that the conception of God 
in Advaita did not touch the problem at hand. The problem was about the origin 
of the individual and his relation to the world. It was to solve this that the 
question of God was taken up. The Advaita account of the Indetermi^te 
negated the very problem. Nor did it justify the Upanishadic thought. The 
TJpanishads had in view a real Isvara as the ground of a real world. But the In- 
determinate had nothing to do with him. Nor was the position of Advaita really 
different from the doctrines that its founder wanted to refute. The world, as 
superimposed, was unreal. The Indeterminate was nothing. So the A dvauic position 
was not different from the Sunyavada, Oit was made the ground of all. bo tne 
position was not in substance different from the Vijnanavada. The world was 
traced to cit and acit. So the oneness of the ground was not attained, Advaita, 
with all its excellence was not free from inconsistencies, but without mem it 
becomes Dvaita. Dvaita as philosophy was sound and it was the only proper 

Vedanta. . , . 

Mr. P. - P. S* Sastri, in his paper, stated that in philosophy, as in rehgion, 
‘God’ signified that Being from whom the Universe had its source ; He is different 
from the world of finite intelligences as well as from the material world, mougu 
the degrees of differences vary in the two cases. God in some systems does not 
create the finite souls, as He creates the material world ; an^d the soul in Auvaiia 
differs from God only as the reflection from the prototype. But God is called snen 
only in so far as He is distinguished from the soul and considered to 
relation to it. God is the conserve of life’s goods and the comforter of 
rows. Any being that transcends happiness and misery, that does j 

distinct soul to be cheered and comforted, any undetermined Being that 
Absolute or Ultimate cannot be called God and it is so called in the Advaita sys- 
tem. The term most closely approximating to God is Iswara : there is a place lo 
Iswara in Advaita. The JDwaitin had always resorted to the trick of setting up 
dummies and knocking them down. 

“SeLF-Ce BATED DELUSION OF PHILOSOPHEEB” 

Mr, A* C. Mukherji stated that the history of the battle between Advaita ar^ 
its critics was mostly a history of what might be called the self-created delusion oi 
‘ philosophers ; for, the encounter was not in reality so fierce as the battle one 
would lead one to imagine. That relation and difference were inseparable ° t 
knowledge, and consequently even the highest conceivable reality must be 
—this had never been denied by any type of absolutism. The really pu^u 8 
question was whether the highest reality of relational thought was in re^ty me 
nighest. The puzzle bad survived all attempts made, in Indian as well as 
thought, for a successful solution. That Reality was ultimately 
consequently above all determinations, was the central thought of the Auvm 
philosophy. At the same time, it was clearly conscious of the relational cnaraciw 
of aJl thinking and of all reasoning. It followed from these two positions that in 
ultra-relational was inconceivable for us. Yet, logical thought, according to it, oeing 
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an iadispensable stage in the entire process of realising the ultra- relational Absolute, 
the unthinkable had to be brought under the conditions of thought by means of 
attributing to it wnat really could not belong to it ; this was the necessity of super- 
imposition. The Brahman, though absolutely distinction-less, was to be conceived as 
that to which belonged, as it were, the germ of all distinctions ; and this might 
then be conceived as Maya, Sakti, or prakriti of the omnisient Lord. Thus, super- 
imposition, which was but another name for accommodation to the conditions of 
discursive thought, occupied a prominent place in the Advaita method of stimula- 
ting thought to go beyond itself. 

Papers on Indian Philosophy 

Sectional meetings then commenced at 1 p. m. In the Indian Philosophy Section 
which was presided over by Mahamahopadhyays S, Kujipmicami Sastri-&^e papers 
were read. Mr. D, M. Dutt, in a paper on “Some difiSeulties of Sankhya System”, 
stated that these presented themselves in connection with the theories of beginningless 
world and beginning of cycle, dissolution and conservation, transformation and 
plurality of selves. Mr. Dutta in another paper on “the main currents of contemporary 
Indian Philosophy made a succinct review of contemporary philosophical activities in 
India, dealing with the beginning of modern philosophical studies, the influence of 
Christian Theology, gradual recognition of Indian Philosophy in regard to new problems 
and diflerent lines of resolutions, and the philosophies of Eadhakrisbnan and Krishna 
Chandra Bhattacharya. 

Mr. T, R, Chintamani read a paper on “The Philosophy of Parasarabhattar”. Mr. 
P, S. Naidu, in his paper on “Redemption according to Lokacharya”, gave 
the Vaishnava conception of God’s love for and attitude towards the sinner, as 
expounded in Lokacharya’s “Srivachanabhusanam”, an important theological treaties 
written in Tamil, and compared it with the Christian conception. Mr. jK N, L, 
Srivastava, in his paper on “Advaitism in the light of modern thought”, attempted 
a vindication of Advaitism through a criticism of neo-Hegelian Idealism. 

Papers on Logic and Metaphysics 

In the Logic and Metaphysics section. Miss A, L. Haidar, in her paper on 
‘‘Bergsonian conception of Matter,” stated that in Bergson’s philosophy there was no 
consistent account of matter, and this was probably due to the fact that he approa- 
ched the problem of matter from different angles. Mr. R. V, Das, in his paper on 
“What is a Proposition”, said that propositions could not be regarded as possibili- 
ties or subsistent entities, that a true proposition was one with fact and that even 
in a false proposition, there were aspects of fact which were objective, though they 
did not constitute fact, Mr. P. S. Naidu, in his essay on “Locke and Critical 
Realism”, said that some of the characteristic features of Critical Realism were 
traceable to Locke’s Theory of Knowledge, 

Mr. B, S. Naik, in his paper on “Epistemology of Illusion”, said that the theory 
that the illusory was a non-cognitive construction (cf, Akhyatavada) was untenable, 
because it made illusion, double illusion and memory, especially memory of illusion, 
impossible- Mr. T, R» K Murfi, dealing with “Illusion as confusion of subjective 
functions”, said that all analysis of illusion revealed three subjective functions, 
namely, (i) believing in a being independent of one’s consciousness, (ii) having an 
appearance dependent on one’s conscionsness, and (iii) withdrawing belief from 
appearance. Each was complete in itself, though to engender illusion they were in 
complication, one of them serving as ground and the rest as matter. There were 
two kinds of matter, namely, absolutely indeterminate, and indeterminate due to 
complication (cf. Nirvisesa, and Anirvachaniya). The first was negative in that it 
was never realised as form, and the second was positive to the extent to which it 
was so realised, and it contained a demand and a warning— the demand that the 
form be realised in its absoluteness, and the warning that such realisation was not 
possible on the reflective level, though reflection pointed towards some higher stage. 

Mr. G. R. Malkanij in his paper on “Some Reflections on the nature of Philo- 
sophic Truth”, said that Philosophic Truth had its origin in scepticism, prescribed 
to facts and not vice versa, recognised the region of no facte, and was incapable 
of verification, there being no rational means of resolving difference between philoso- 
phers who disagreed. 

Papers on Ethics and Social Philosophy 

In the Ethics, Philosophy of Religion and Social Philosophy Section, Mr. B. F, 
Ray read a paper on “The conception of God in Leibnitz’s Philosophy”. 
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Ws.' Prahlad C. Divanji, in his paper on “Can God be seen’’, said that by 
undergoing necessary Sadhana one can visualise God as a being who expresses 
Himself in a particular form ; or who creates, preserves and destroys the universe 
without expressing Himself in a particular form ; or who expresses himself in all 
the forms that constitute the universe. The question, however, ceased to exist 
when one realised that there was only one without a second, (ekamevadvititiyam) 
in which distinction between percipient and percept disappeared altogether. 

Mr. D. L. De read a paper on ‘‘Ethical considerations of Mechanical Determi- 
nism.’’ Mr. Af, 5. Srinivasa Sarma, in his paper on “Ethical Kelativity and 
its bearing on Sittlichkoit,” said that morality was man’s social attitude and as 
such it was relative to conditions of society and was determined by sitUichkeit, 
coutinuity of which was essential to social solidarity. Progress was not destruction, 
but reconstruction of ideal in consonance with changed conditions, and that was 
what Dharma, as conceived in Hindu ethics, stood for. 

Papers ojs? Psychology 

In the Psychology Section, Mr. 0. Basu read a paper on “The concept of with in 
psycho-analysis.” Mr. Parsram read one on “Freudian Psychology.” 

Mr, S. 0. Chatierjz^ in his paper on “The Dividing Line between Perception 
and Inference”, said that there was no hard and fast line of division between 
perception and inference from the point of view of psychology. 

In the evening at 5-30 p. m. Dr. VI Oovalaswaini addressed the general 
Conference on “Psychological Approach to Trutn and Error.” The lecture was 
illustrated by lantern slides. 

Reading of papers — 3rd. day — 22nd. December 1934 

The Congress re-assembled to-day with Sir S. Radhahrishnan in the ^ chair, 
for the transaction of official busincsB. It was decided that the next seBsion of 
the Congress should bo held at Calcutta under tho auspices of ^ the Calcutta 
University. Sir S. Radhakrishnan wasjre-clcctcd President of the Working Committee 
and Messrs, S. 8. Suryanarayana Sastri and Haridas Bhattacharya were re-elected 
Secretaries, Dr, Saroj Das was re-elcctcd Librarian. The Congress then divided itself 
into sectional meetings. , 

In the Indian Philosophy Section, Mr. M. F. K, Rangachari read a paper 
on “The evolutional implications of the Bhagavad Gita.” He said ^ that, according 
to Gita, life was governed by faith. The basis of faith was evolutional betterment 
of race and individual. Evolution was rendered possible by availability by nature 
of diverse values. Vairagya was desisting from activities aetrimental to evolution, 
and abhyasa was persisting in activities conducive to it. Mr. H* M* Bhattacharya 
read a paper on “The conception of Soul in the Nyaya System,” 

Dr. Sailestoar Sen read a paper on “Appaiyadikshila's estimate of the contro- 
versy between the upholders of the Pratibimavada and the Avaechedavada,* 

In the Logic and Metaphysics Section, Mr. P. G, Datta read a pap^ 9? ^ 

Dawn of a New Philossphy”, in which he said that the conflict between 
and commonsense and between theory and practice could be removed if Philosopny 
devoted itself to the task of showing that reality is known as it is, 

Mr. D. Londha read a paper on the ‘‘Biocentric Philosophy of Ludwig Klages. 

Mr. P, K, Basu in his paper on “The ideal and the Real” discussed the theories 
of Plato, Aristotle, Bergson, Sankara, Patanjali and others, , 

lu the Psychology Section, Mr. 8. 8, Jalota read a paper on “The Mind ana 
Body.” In it he said that mind and body form one indivisible whole. The subjecc 
which is only another name for this whole is a psychosomatic organism. In one 
sense, mind may be called nothing but body, and in another sense body may be 
called nothing but mind. The senses are different, no doubt ; but the object ib one 
and the same living Reality. 

Mr. S. Basu, in his esay on “The Aftcctive Nature of Sensory Qualities, criti- 
cised the current theories of sensation and supported the Affective continum theory 
of sensory qualities. 

Mr. R. 2y. Ghosh read au interesting paper on “Aesthetic Appreciation,” in the 
course of which he hdd that standard of beauty and that aesthetic appreciation was 
determined by subjective attitude. The Congress then came to a close. 



The All India Edncational Conference 

The tenth eession of the All India Educational Conference eonamenccd its four 
days’ session at New Delhi on the 27th. December 1934 under the presidency of 
Thakur Chain Singh^ Senior Minister, Jodhpur State. In the course of his speech, 
the President said : — 


Presidenlaal Address 

'Tn view of the important constitutional developments impending, the extension 
and improvement of educational facilities assume a seriousness which we do not 
always realise with sufficient vividness. There is not much chance of modern demo- 
cratic institutions being successful in this country unless we work at the same time 
for educational advancement of onr people and produce democracy capable of under- 
standing not only the privileges but also the responsibilities of citizenship”. 

The President acknowledged his election to the chair as symbolical of the grow- 
ing realisation in the country that British India and the Indian States were ulti- 
mately connected with one another in most matters affecting national progress and 
particularly education, as it furnished a platform on which they should meet in a 
spirit of comradeship, intent on fighting the forces of ignorance with combined 
strength. He hoped when an All-India Federation materialised, they should have 
greater opportunities for such co-operation in important nation-building activities. 

Discussing the educational problem, Thaxur Chain Singh emphasised the inadequacy 
of the elementary and secondary educational system. The main problem was not 
so much its improvement as its spread, but reform could never be effected unless 
we are prepared to face the unpleasantness of extra taxation. 

Concluding, Thakur Chain Smgh discussed at length the activities of the Conference 
in various spheres and wished it all success in its endeavour. 

Welcome Address 

Dr. ^akir Hussain^ Principal, ilamia Millia and Chairman oftheEecep- 

tion Committee, welcomed the delegates to historic Delhi, a citjr ?of great disappoint- 
ments, of great successes and great failures, which watched with apparent uncon- 
cern the birth of empires and their annihilation. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain said “Two changes will have to be introduced in the entire 
system of education from the bottom to the top. First of these is^ a change in the 
whole orientation of our education. If, as we have seen, the individual mind can be 
educated only by cultural goods adequate to its^ own structure, it is evident that 
cultural goods of the group to which one belongs, in which one is bom and ^ bred 
must be the best means of its development and culture. It is essential to Indianise 
our whole educational system. It is essential to put an end to the recruitment of 
young men to ranks of so-called educated who are blind to beauties of their 
own art, deaf to harmonies of their own name music, ashamed of their own 
language and literature, to whom all that is theirs is mean and ignoble, and all that 
is foreign is as such noble and sublime. It is essential to so change education as 
to render it possible that young men should be condemned to live as foreigners 
in their own land, unable to speak their own tongue and incapable of thinking their 
own thoughts, with borrowed speech, as the Poet has said, on their lips, with 
borrowed desires in their hearts. The second thing that will have to be done is to 
do everything to see that our schools give opportunities of practising^ what they 
preach. They should provide opportunities of strengthening the will in its passive 
forms, diligence, patience, perseverance and constancy, by insisting^ on thomughness 
in work and in its active manifestations, moral courage and practical initiative by 
allowing as wide a field as possible of free activity to the pupils. 

“If the political changes that are bound to come at no distant date are to be 
changes for the better, if the government of the people by the people is to prove 
to be government for the people, we shall have to set about the difficult task of 
changing our institutions of mere book learning into centres of co-operative activity 
where a sense of social and political responsibility could be engendered in the 
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Captain J, W, Petavel (Poona) on “Socialism, united communities and education’’ 
Dr, JRambehari (Delhi) on “Teaching of mathematics in schools and colleffes nnri 
Dr. Aleem (Aligarh) on “Some Thoughts on National Education.” ^ * 

Physical Deterioration of Students 

The problem of growing physical deterioration among the student community 
was discussed in an address delivered by Mr. Brijlal of Lahore at the 
Conference. He said that health generally depended on four factors, namely 
heredity, proper feeding, assimilation and personal hygiene. In his opinion a 
highly^ developed intellect without physical fitness was ineffective. It was therefore 
essential that steps should be taken to check this growing deterioration and save the 
future generation from becoming— generation of sickly and spineless pigmies. 

EE'Construotion in Education 

Prof. Dewan Singh Sharma in his address on reconstruction in education said 
that many of the defects in the present system had been pointed out by educa- 
tionists all over India, but the chief defect was {a kind of Eip Van Winklism, Eip 
Van Winkle was one of the most beloved characters created in fiction but he waa*^ 
misfit in his home and after he waked up from his trance he was a misfit in the 
public life of his country. In the same way our educational system was behind 
times by many years, if not generations, and thus it was out of touch with the 
political, economic, cultural, social and linguistic needs of the time. Politically 
India wanted an educated and intelligent electorate and dynamic leadership and 
there was much to be done to combat illiteracy and to arouse civil consciousness. 
India was mainly an agricultural country in which the present education was 
a misfit, resulting in colossal unemployment Another great defect in our educa- 
tion was the inadequate provision for the study of vernaculars and the speaker 
advocated a common lingua fraoca. 

Education in Dynamic World 

The conception of education in the dynamic world and the role of teachers in 
educational renaissance was the theme of an address delivered by Principal 
AT. C. Saiyidan of Aligarh Teachers^ Training College. He discussed the 
new ^ movements and forces which were operating at present nationally 
and internationally to ^ reshape education throughout the world. Despite the 
development of the scientific movement in education, it was impossible to perfect 
a fool proof technique which teachers could use without use of their own intellec- 
tual initiative and creative thought. They could not, therefore, divest themselves 
of the responsibility not only to study their subjects of introduction and the 
psychology of children but also the social order amidst which they were living 
to-day. The developments associated with the growth of industrialism and scientific 
technology had added immesurably to the material and intellectual power of 
man but they had at the same tinae created a grave psychological and ethical 
situation because of the failure of man^s social and moral consciousness to adapt 
itself to the changed conditions. This had resulted in the present situation with 
its wars and exploitation, its social and economic injustices, its unbridled lust for 
power and wealth, its conflict of values and loyalties in individual and collective 
life. It was this problem which teachers and educationists had to tackle. If they 
approached it in a right spirit this stupendous task of creating a new and better 
world by exalting in school work co-operation above competition, creation about 
acquisitiveness, service above lust for power, profit and active intelligence about 
passive assimilation of second-hand opinions the teachers would not only enrich the 
livefl of their pupils but also train disciplined workers and leaders in the cause for 
better social order. 

Sir G* Anderson’s Address 

^ Sir George Anderaony Educational Commissioner with the Government of Indiai 
in addressing the Conference, said : — 

One of the striking features of the times is the increasing attention now paid 
to problems of education. This is largely due, no doubt, to the fact that, as 
tM Education Member has suggested, we are passing through an age of transitiOD, 
that we Me gripp^ by rapidly changing conditions of ’ life, that there is urgent 
aemana Sox adapting our educational structure to the new requirements, to new 
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conditions ; and this demand is growing in intensity. Even convocation addresses 
instead of comprising somewhat platitudinous advice to the recipients of degrees, 
nowadays take often the form of caustic diatribes against the present system of 
education and of eloquent and persuasive appeals for its reconstruction. ^ 

It may be that I have myself contributed towards this spirit of pessimisru ; my 
excuse for pessimism is that I believe iu frankness, as it is only by a realization 
of defects and difficulties that they can eventually be overcome. It may be, how- 
ever, that some of us, in our eagerness to break loose from present limitations err 
on the side of extravagance, that ?we do not take sufficiently into account the 
grave difficulties which beset our path, that we are unheedful of progress which 
has been made in many directions. I shall refer briefiy to some of these directions. 

First, the whole attitude towards the education of girls has been transformed. 
Instead of apathy and even of active opposition there is now growing sense of the 
value and importance of girls* education. Not only are girls coming to school in 
largely increasing number, but (even more important) they are tending to stay 
longer at school and are making more sustained progress. This tendency is 
confirmed by statistics, the number of girls who have been successful in matricu- 
lation has increased from 1,002 in 1927 to 2137 in 1932 ; and even more rapidly 
to 2770, in the following year. Again, the number of those who have graduated 
has risen from 130 in 1927 to 228 in 1932 ; and again more rapid to 335 in the 
following year. This remarkable increase has given rise to difficult ^ problems 
which demand earnest consideration. Is the higher education of girls to be 
developed rigidly in imitation of boy’s education, with all its defects and limita- 
tions ? Will the enrolment of girls’ colleges, now so refreshing in their compara- 
tive efficiency and in the vitality of their corporate life, soon reach the gigantic 
dimensions of those of many men’s colleges ? Let us take heed lest we fall. 

It may cause surprise to those who live and work iu Northern India that in 
British India as a whole nearly 40 per cent of the girls at school are enrolled in 
co-education al institutions. This is a satisfactory development,^ but only up to a 
point. India cannot afford to provide separate schools for girls in her innumerable 
villages ; the alternative lies therefore between co-education at least at the primary 
stage and a widespread denial of education for girls. Again, even if the necessary 
finances were forthcoming it is doubtful whether the multiplication of minute and 
inefficient schools for girls would be justified, A system of co-education, however, 
should not be confined merely to the pupils, and girls should not be admitted to 
boys’ schools merely on sufferance ; co-education should be extended also to the 
staff. It is also for consideration whether girls’ schools, where efficient, might not 
form a sounder basis than boys’ schools for co-education. Women are usually 
more suitable than men as teachers for young children. 

Another striking and pleasing example of progress is the ^change in attitude 
towards the education of what are generally termed the depressed classes. Until a 
few years ago, the normal means of assisting these classes was to institute separate 
and segregate schools for their children, thus accentuating the spirit of exclusive- 
ness and crystallising the stigma which is attached to them. The new and 
refreshing policy is to do all that is possible in the encouragement of the 
admission oi these children to the ordinary schools of the country. The Bombay 
Government have led the way by insisting as a condition of grant that a school 
shall not debar admission to these children. The only criterion should be the 
maintenance of a reasonable , degree of cleanliness by the pupils all who comply 
with this condition should be freely admitted to schools irrespective of the class or 
caste to which they belong- Old time prejudice doubtless ^persists in certain 
places, but at long last we have adopted a right policy in this connection. 

Naeeowing Atmosphere of Segregate Schools 

I wish that I could record a similar dwindling in the enrolment of other kinds 
of segregate schools, which are maintained for the exclusive needs of a particular 
community, and a commensurate increase in the ordinary schools. As has been sugges- 
ted by the Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa, India cannot afford five 
separate schools in each village, where one would be sufficient ; a district board 
school for boys ; a similar school for girls ; a pathshala ; a maktaba ; and a 
school for the depressed classes. Nor can it be advisable, especially in the present 
condition of India, that such large number of pupils should spend the important 
years of formative boyhood in narrowing atmosphere of such schools ; it would 
be far better for them as well as for the country as a whole if they joined in the 
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widot liffl of the ordinary echools, in bracing comradeship with boys of other 
communities. I would suggest to the Muslim community, in particular, that they 
would be better advised to press, if need bo, for reasonable guarantees for the 
maintenance of their religion and culture in the ordinary schools than for a further 
multiplication of segregate schools. 

Education in Rural Areas 

Another pleasing sign of the time is the increasing attention paid to education 
in rural areas. The effect of past neglect in this direction have been to impoverish 
the countryside by sucking initiative and capacity from the villages into the towns ; 
and the evil is accentuated by the fact that, village conditions being what they 
are, very few of those who have been educated in the towns return to serve the 

EfSrts are now being made in certain provinces to counteract this tendency by 
expending and improving the scope of vernacular middle schools, whwh should 
become the pivot of rural reconstruction. At first, the plan was to m^itute a lew 
separate agricultural schools, but on the advice of the Linlithgow Commission, 
these have now given way to a attempt to harmonise the teaching and courses of 
of all rural schools to a rural environment. These efforts represent perhaps the, 
most striking Jand promising development in educational policy in recent yearse 
If we can succeed in this direction we shall not only relieve congestion in th 
universities, but (even more important) we shall play a vital part in tne recons- 
truction of the countryside. . , j 

Another point in which distinct progress has been made is in the widening of 

school activities. In spite of the financial stringency, schools are now brigawr 
places than they were ; in some there are gardens bright with shrubs ana nowers, 
m the care of which the pupils play a vigorous part. Great P^^^ress has also been 
made in the playing of games, not only in the skill displayed but also la the 
spirit in which they were played. Considerable attention has 
this development by the encouragement of games which make loexpenaive aemanas 

in the matter of time, space and equipment. 

The boy scouts— and I hasten to add the girl guides— have 
much towards the brighteniag of school life. They have provided ample faciliti^ 
for healthy recreation ; they have installed a love and desire for social 
have already shown signs of transcending the distressing limitation of caste and 
creed. Whenever I visit a scout camp, I feel optimistic for the future of inUia. 

Litlle Headway Against Forces of Illiteracy 

There is, therefore, good cause for encouragement ; but I wish that I °ojjW go 

further. I shall try to explain the reason for this qualification by recounting to 

you a story of which you may be familiar. ^ . 

Historians often point to the Regent Oreleans as one of the great w 

history; the cause of his disappointment is thus explained. The day of nis onna- 
tening was one of great rejoicing ; and many friends were present, each nearing a 
gift. One brought the gift of power ; another the gift of wisdom ; a 
of health and strength ; a fourth the gift of wealth : and so on All were delight^ 
and predicted a brilliant future for the little child. Towards the end of the ^ ^ 
mony, however, an old woman entered the room and asked why she had not neen 

bidden. On receiving an unsatisfactory answer, she replied, Then He snau nm 

have my gift, the gift to use his gifts^ Is it not possible that we also 

a similar disability ? We can point, as I have tried to do, *0 

achievemenes, but somehow or other, when we come to review the enecis oi out 

work as a whole, there is cause for grave disquietude. , 

Take, for example, the position of primary education. During the last ten ye , 
the enrolment has risen by leaps and bounds ; and this indicates at any rate 
even the poorest In the land are beginning to realize the benefits of 
when we review the results of all this expenditure of time and money in t , 
of literacy, we cannot but feel acute disappointment. In some P^^ovinces, ma j 
very little headway is being made against the forces of illiteracy. Btatisties t 
distressing tale that out of every hundred pupils enrolled m class 1, only on 
average reach class IV (when literacy should he achieved) three _™a 

The general results at the secondary stage are similarly disappointing. Wn i 
on the qne hand, boys in increasing numbers pass matriculation at an ear y 
some of them at ihe age of fifteen or even undeti and then proceed premat j 
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to college, over 55 per cent, of the boys in the npper classeb of high soh^ls are 

not sufficiently advanced even to compete for that simple test before they have 

reached the age of 13 and many of these have reached^ a considerably 

Thus the former category of boys are denied the bracing benefits ^ of 

while the latter category are prolonging unduly their literary studies. About halt 

of the candidates for matriculation are unsuccessful in the effort and thus represent 

a sad T^aste of efibrt 

There is a similar waste of effort in the university stage. It has been calculated 
that only 25 per cent, of those who enter a university succeed late in taking a 
degree within the normal period of time ; the universities are therefore congested by 
large numbers of students who are not fitted to benefit by university t^ching. 
And then, over and above these disappointments, there is the nightmare of unem- 
ployment among the educated classes. ^ ^ t j j 

A remedy often proposed for these evils is a further stiffening of the standarcte 
of university examinations ; but such action, in my opinion, would be both 
premature and ineffective. It would either accentuate the waste, serious en<mgh 
already, by prolonging still further the unfruitful labours of those whose bent dj^s 
not lie in literary studies ; or it would be a means of denying educational facilities 
to students, merely because they had no bent for literary education. 

I therefore suggest that the Punjab University Committee were correct in tneir 
contention that university reform in itself would be of ^ little value and that to 
become effective it should be based on a drastic reconstruction of the school system, 
by means of which boys would be diverted at an earlier stage either to occupaUons 
or to vocational training in separate institutions. This contention has been 
unanimously endorsed by the recent Universities Conference. 

The present drift of students, whatever be their bent and their capacities, is 
due very largely to the fact that all pupils, even at the primay state, are taught on 
the assumption that they will eventually proceed to a university. The solution is to 
provide separate stages of education, each with a well-defined objective and to en- 
sure that pupils shall attain the objective of each particular stage, which they 
attempt. . , . , 

The primary stage should be one of five years, on the completion of wmen 
literacy should have been attained. Primary schools should therefore comprise five 
classes, and not, as is often the case, only three ; they should be wisety distribu- 
ted , inspection should be helpful as well as critical ; the teachers should not only 
have been well-trained, but in rural areas should be in sympathy with rural requi- 
rements. On the completion of this stage, the majority of pupils would enter upon 
the work of life, invigorated by the attainment of literacy. 

Over and above the primary stage, there should be a shortened secondary course, 
which would provide a good general education, untrammelled by university require- 
ments, for boys up to about the age ol fifteen. On the_ completion of this stag^ 
many again, would be absorbed into the humbler occupations of life, others would 
receive vocational training with the advantage of having acquired a suitable basis 
of general training ; others, again, would prepare themselves^ for admission to a 
university. As soon as alternative facilities for vocational training had been provi- 
ded, universities would be fully justified in improving their standards of teaching 

and exmination. ^ , , , . 11 . 

Such, in brief, is the scheme of reconstruction, which has recently been 
propounded by the Government of the United Provinces, and on which opinions have 
been solicited. There must inevitably be differences of opinion in matters of detail : 
I myself regret that a three-years degree course has not been propos^ as a period 
of two years is too short for a University or a college to impress its influence on 
the students ; but as to the general scheme of reconstructioa there can_ scarcely be 
two opinions. Schools and colleges will then have their own objective and one 
which should be within their own objective, one which should be within the con^ 
petence of each : the bugbear of biennial examinations^ will have been r^nced and 
each examination will become solely the means of testing <vhether candidates have 
achieved the objective of that particular stage ; pupils will be provided with an 
education best suited to their attainments. Within the frame-work schools should 
attain greater freedom, which is most desirable. A lead has therefore been given, 
the question Is whether we shall respond to fthat lead. 
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In Madras there are three universities viz., Madras, Andhra, and Annamalai, 
with 28, 6 and 68 university professors and other teachers respectively : total, 
1(^. This is very much less than Great Britain’s total of 5,519. 

The whole of the Indian Empire, including Burma and the Indian States, of 
which the population is 352,837,778, as against Great Britain’s 44,937,444, contains 
18 universities, as against Great Britain’s 16. ^ The total of the university teaching 
staff of these 18 universities is 1012. This is less than one-fifth of that of Great 
Britain. Therefore, assuming that the intellectual capacity and equipment of 
university teachers in India are equal to those of the university teachers of 
Great Britain, the whole of India offers less than one-fifth of the facilities for 
higher learning and research possessed by Great Britain, Even if we added the 
number of the professors and other teachers in the constituent colleges of Indian 
universities to the number of university touchers proper, the total would come to 
only 2299 less than half of Great Britain’s 5,519. Lastly, “though in giving the 
number of Great Britain’s university teachers 1 have not included college profess- 
ors and tutors’', let me in the case of India include the professors and other 
teachers in affiliated colleges. Even in that case, the total of all university and college 
teachers comes to 7,383. Considering the extent and population of India this is 
quite inadequate, to Bay the least. The area and population of the Indian Empire 
are 1,808,679 square miles and 352.837,778 persons ; and the area and population of 
Great Britain are 89,041 square miles and 44,937,444 persons. 

Sir George Anderson has complained that in India “each university is bent 
on providing ample facilities for higher education and research in almost every 
conceivable subject”, The facts and statistics given in the foregoing paragraphs 
will, X hope, convince unbiassed readers that the facilities provided are very 
far from being ample and that they are also very far from being in almost every 
conceivable subject. 

Sir George Anderson makes it a grievance that “the Indian university system 
is still overburdened by an excessive number of students” (page 63 Vol. 19.) He 
has not said whether the students whose number he considers excessive are students 
in university departments and classes or also those in constituent colleges, 
and in affiliated colleges too. Eor comparison with Western countries— say 
Great Britain-only university students proper, e. g. post graduate students 
ought to be taken into consideration as in Western universities our graduates 
are generally not given the same academic standing as their graduates. 1 shall 
however give the numbers of students of university departments and classes 
of constituent colleges and of affiliated colleges too in India. 

The number of students in the sixteen universities of Great Britain is 53,386. 
This figure does not include 11,296 external students of the London University 
nor its 10,184 University Extension students. If we have to take into account 
our colleges students also, I should include the 353 students of Univesity College 
at Exeter, 682 students of University Oollego at Nottingham, 1,297 students of 
University Colleges at Southampton, 1375 students of University College at 
Leicester and 206 students of University College at Hull, Thus the total 
"number of University and College students in Great Britain is 78,979. This 
is, of course, exclusive of the number of studeuts in the many agricultural 
GoUeges, technical institutes and other institutions for higher professional and 
vocational training in Great Britain, of which we have very few in Indian. 

In the 18 universities of the Indian Empire there are 10,458 sutdents in the 
University departments or classes, 15,475 students in constituent colleges, and 79,310 
students in affiliated colleges : total 105,238. 

Great Britain with a population of over 44 million has 53,386 university 
students ; the Indian Empire with a population of over 352 millions has 10,458 
university students. The Indian figure is very small. Great Britain has 78,979 
university and college students. India has 105,238. As India’s population is eight 
times that of Great Britain, India ought to have 631,832 ^university and cofie^ 
students (instead of 105,238 which she has), in order to be equal to Great Britain 
in higher academic education. 

I have said in a previous paragraph that Bengal, United Provinces, and Madras 
have each a larger population than Great Britain. The number of university and 
eollege students in these and some other provinces are compared with that of Great 
Britain in the tabular statement printed below. 
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Country or province. 

Great Britain 
Bengal 

United Provinces 
Madras 
Punjab 
Bombay 


Populaion. 

44,937,444 

51,087,838 

49.614,833 

47,193,602 

24,018.639 

26,398,997 


Number of University 
College Students. 

78,979 
27,623 
10,687 
20,976 
16,971 
14,499 


N. B. The population 6gures for the provinces include those of the States 
attached to them except partly in the case of Madras where they exclude Cochin 
and Travancore. 

In estimating the spread of high education in any country or province, its popu- 
lation should always be borne in mind. For the Provinces of India the numbers of 
students given are for 1932, for Great Britain it has been compiled from the States- 
man’s Year Book for 1931. 

I have said above in this article that the total educational expenditure of the 
General and Provincial Governments in British India in 1931-32 was Rs. 12,46,07- 
093, In that year the total revenue of the Central and Provincial Governments was 
Rs. 203,72,52,000, according to the Statesman’s Year-book for 1933, Therefore, 
in British India in that year Government spent a little more than 6 (six) per cent of 
its revenue for the promotion of all kinds (general, professional, vocational, techni- 
cal, etc), and grades (university, collegiate, secondary and primary) of education. 
Such being the extent of the total expenditure, it is for Sir George Anderson to 
convince the public that there has been an ‘insidious form of extravangance’ for 
the promotion of any grade of education. The progressive States of the world and 
even progressive ‘States’ in India spend a larger proportion of their revenues on 
educating their people. But that is another story. 


The Madras Uoiversity Convocation 

Mr. M» Ratnaswami^ M. A. Barrister-at-Law, addressed the annual Convocation 
of the Madras University, which was held in the Senate House, Chepauk, Madras 
on the 2n<l August 1934. Mr. Eatnaswami took for his theme “Universiti^ and the 
Service of the State.” The following is the text of bis address: — 

Fellow-graduates— you have been admitted to degrees of this University, What 
is the significance of the new life to which yon have been called ? One of the 
first lessons that a student of history learns is that, if one would understand an 
existing institution, one would do well to refer to its past. If one would learn the 
meaning of the University of Madras and of its work, we could do well to remind 
ourselves of its origin. The University of Madras, in common with the older uni- 
versities of India, owes its foundation to the Education Dispatch of 1854, issued 
by the Court of Directors of the Eist India Company to the Govern or- General 
of ladia-in-Conncil. In the opening paragraphs of that Dispatch the rulers of the 
British India of those days annonnce to their representatives in India that ‘the 
encouragement of education is calculated not only to produce a higher degree of 
intellectual fitness, but to raise the moral character of those who partake of its 
advantages and so to supply you with servants to whose probity you may with 
increased confidence commit offices of trust in India, where the well-being of the 
people is so intimately connected with the truthfulness and ability of officers 
of every grade in all departments of the State, and later in that great State 
paper they assert that they had always been of opinion that the spread of educa- 
tion in India would produce a greater efficiency in all branches of administration 
by enabling you to obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persona in 
every department of Government, and they believe that ‘the numerous vacancies 
of dmerent kinds which have constantly to be filled up may afford a great stimulus 
to education.’ One sentence indeed of that Dispatch in which the Directors fear that 
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‘ifc is not so much the want of Government employment^ as the want of properly 
qualified persons to be employed by Government which is felt at the present time 
in many parts of India* shows the long way we have travelled since 1854. But it 
also reveals the anxiety of the Government of that time to frame schemes of edu- 
cation— among them a University-— that would ensure a never- failing supply of 
competent public servants* 

This connection between the University and the public services of the Presidency 
has ever since been maintained. Its examinations have been recognised as intellec- 
tual tests for admission to the diflferent grades of Government service. If in recent 
times a separate examination for admission to clerkships has been ordered by 
Government, it is because it was felt that a high grade University training and 
degree are not necessary for the routine and mechanical duties of a clerk* More 
thaa one of the distinguished administrators that have been called upon to deliver 
Convocation addresses have given expression to their satisfaction that, to quote the 
words uttered in 1884 of one of them, Surgeon- General Cornish, *the wider employ- 
ment of graduates and under-graduates in the public departments of the State has 
resulted m better work and in a distinctly higher tone of the public service*. 

Training of Seetants of the State 

Nor are these Governmental origins and connections of the University a thing 
to be deplored. Neither men nor institutions can choose their origins. In the 
Middle Ages of Europe an intellectual renaissance gave birth to the University, 
In Germany of the modern era the political and national motive has prevailed* 
In British India the better government of the country was one of the chief objects 
of the establishment of the first Universities. Ana who will say it is a mean 
motive ? Compared to the vanity of fame, the rivalry of linguistic areas, or com- 
munal or provincial competition, the training of competent servants of the State 
is a respectable motive. 

Nor again, is it in the narrow sense of Government service that this motive 
was interpreted. In that very dispatch of 1854, the Court of Directors hope that 
‘the material interests of India will not be altogether unaffected by the advance of 
European knowledge, that this knowledge will teach the natives of India the 
marvellous results of the employment of labour and capital, rouse them to emulate 
US in the development of the vast resources of this . country, guide them in their 
efforts and gradually but certainly confer on them all the advantages which 
accompany the healthy increase of wealth and commeroo. The promotion of national 
unity is one of the greatest services that any institution can render to a State. 
Lord Napier, Chancellor of the University, addressing the graduates at the Convo- 
cation of 1869, referred to the question of unity of India, and hoped that the 
higher European culture introduced by the Universities would weave the bond or 
uniOQ for India* and that ‘those who have filled a common hall, mixed on tne 
same benches and have crowded to the fountains of knowledge with the same thirst 
and who have been fused together by the fire of the same generous ambitions 
would call each other fellow-countrymen and do a common work\ Lord Napi^ 
went on to prophesy that ‘Universities in India are destined to a greater duty 
than they have exercised elsewhere* and that ‘they would be not only the nursing 
mothers of learning and virtue and intellectual delights, but the nursing mother of 
anew commonwealth*, and Mr. Justice Innes speaking in 1876 in the Convocation 
address of that year pins his hope for the introduction of constitutional measures 
in India on the spread of university education in the country. 

Development of the National Ideals 

And what Indian Universities have done for the growth and development of 
nationality and the national ideal, the historian of the national movement in India 
will acknowledge. The founders of the national movement in every province were, 
m^y of them if not all, University men. The Indian National Congress was 
built up and till about 15 years ago was dominated by University men. The 
stream of nationalism has been fed by the ideas that have their source in the books 
read and the instruction given in the colleges of our Universities has raised our 
self-respect and increased our appreciation of India’s achievements. Thus by the 
education of men to fill the various departments of administration, of men and 
women to be the teacher’s of youth, by the introduction of the vivifying influences 
of western learning and civilisation, by the promotion of nationality and nation' 
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foiming culture, the older univerBities of India in general and university ot 
Madras ia particular have served the intention of their founders. 

According to Sallust, the Latin historian, dominion is maintained by the arts 
by which it was first established. This maxim is applicable to other than politi- 

The University of Madras having been established for the service 
of the State, it seems to me appropriate on an occasion like this to ask the ques- 
tion; _How far does the University serve this purpose ? How far are the graduates 
that it produces equipped for the realisation of this purpose ? The service of the 
State is an easy platform phrase but a difBcult ideal to realize. Especially difficult 
18 it in India where the State has been late in coming. In India where the service 
of one^s dharmSy caste, class, or community has long prevailed, the service of the 
State ia not easy to follow. .For it c 11s upon individuals and communities always 
and everywhere to place the interests of the State above their own. It calls upon 
administrative officials, for instance, that on any question that comes before them 
for advice or decision they shall prefer the interests of the State, of the country, 
of the people as a whole to the claims of caste, or community, or self. It demands 
to take another instance, that when a legislature or an electorate is faced by a 
question of men or of affairs to be decided, political leaders shall see that their 
followers prefer the common good to the prosperity of any interest however 
important or however^ heavily vested. It calls upon the makers of public opinion 
BO necessary for the life of every free State, to stand and fight for the common 
weal rather than defend this or that smaller claim or demand. What has the 
University of. Madras done to teach its graduates and nnder-graduates this public 
^^d train them in these political obligations ? Knowledge it has given them 
through its courses of study and examinations, and the cleverness and resourceful- 
ness of the Madras clerk or ^ offeial have been the envy and admiration of central 
and other provincial secretariats. But what has the University done to train its 

men and women in that social character and spirit which, the service of the State 
implies ? 

Tbaining on the Sooiai Side 

This cannot be imparted in lecture halls, though the good lectures in history, 
or literature, or politics or economics may inculcate a lesson on the ne^ and the 
art of social solidarity. It is in the life of hostels, and unions, and clubs and 
games that under-graduates ^ can learn to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attachment to their own family or neighbourhood or society. It is in such orga- 
nised social life of College or University that the future citizen can learn to acco- 
modate his thought and will to the thoughts and wills of others, to respect the 
rights of others, to be mindful of his duty to others, to discipline his selfishness — 
in a word to live the life of the State. It is in the social life that the University 
Gucourages that this training for 'the life of the State can be secured. 
The University has no hostel of its own, although it insists on Colleges maintain- 
ing hostel^ When we find that out of about 15,000 undergraduate students only 
about 4,000 who do not live with their families live in hostels, and we know that 
whole groups of students like the Law and Medical students in the city are 
without hostels, we cannot say that adequate provision has been made by the 
University for the social life of its students. Few of the colleges or hostels have 
Common Rooms where students could ineet and learn to know each other and 

in most hostels still continue to be unsocial in their number 
and diversity A University Union has been started but on an experimental basis 
and in conmtions hardly ensuring success. It ie because our University is an 
University that the authorities have begun building an Examination 
Jlall before thinking of building a University Hostel or a permanent and well- 
appointed habitation for a University Union ? J^Jor is the organisation of Univer- 
sity athletics and games within sight. There is, however, one bright spot in the 
recent annals of the University, and that is the increasing encouragement and 
subsidy given by the University to the University Training Corps. But the Corps 
has always been under its sanctioned strength, and here and there Colleges have 
known to look askance at the enlistment of recruits to the Corps. If only College 
authorities realised what an excellent instrument of discipline and training ground 
of social character and_ leadership the University Training Corps is, the Corps 
would always be up to its strength and the prospects of neighbouring Universi- 
ties getting their own U. T. O^s would be brighter than they are at present. 
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The obligations of the University to students and to the State require that it 
shall provide itself and through its Oollcgos for that social education which will 
convert its students into citizons. There may be men in authority in University 
or College who look with amused scepticism, if not with positive hostility, at the 
new social life and activities that fill a larger part of the life of the student than in 
an earlier generation. They detract so much from the time and attention given to 
the passing of examinations, and the parents of our boyp, so runs the complaint 

of these critics, have entrusted thorn to the University and its Colleges to pass 

them through the examination mill. I deny that University examinations are the 
only test of the usefuloess of a University student in later life. They test a few of 
the qualities necessary for success in life like memory, industry, application, con- 
centration of mind. But the more useful qualities of leadership, tact, decision, 
management of men and affairs are learnt in the playing fielas, in the hostels, 
the unions, and clubs that a student joins in his University days. 

As for the intellectual side of University education T would earnestly plead 
that the genuine tutorial system, which consists in a regular Professor or Lecturer 
being in charge of a small number of students whose reading he guides and with 

whom he discusses the subject of a weekly essay may bo more widely used, 

whereas most colleges seem to bo satisfied with the imitation article which consists 
in the appointment of a low paid corrector and marker, of more or less satisfactory 
answers to more or less probable questions. It is the weekly essay and the dis- 
cussion with one's tutor, the training in the art of examining and appraising 
original documents or historical or political data or economic facts that distinguish 
the Honours courses at English Universities, and which would, till the want is 
inade good in India, make it advisable for our best graduates to English Univer- 
sities to get a training which Indian Universities and Colleges do not at present 
provide. It is in the corporate union of teachers and students that the essential 
idea of a University is realized. It docs not require the teaching of universal 
knowledge to make a University. People who require all branches of knowledge 
to be taught in a University had better resort to an Encyclopaedia or a literary 
Pantechnicon. The University was in its origin a Universitas or corporation of 
masters and scholars, It is the corporate life of teachers and students living to- 
gether, learning from each other, the older generation infiuencing the younger by 
example more that by precept that constitute a University, and this we can have 
in the Colleges and the Hostels of the University whatever may be its constitution- 
unitary, affiliating or federal. 

SciENOB OF Administration 

And with regard to the subjects of study at our University may I ask the 
authorities when they set themselves to answer the appeal of distinguished 
personages that Universities should select only a few subjects each for specialised 
and post-graduate study, to consider the question of organising such study in a 
subject which should be specially appropriate to the University of Madras ? May 
I put in a plea for the establishment of a school of public administration under tM 
auspices of the University ? The day is long past when administration was said 
to be an art rather than a science, that it could be learnt only in the actual 
business of administration. Administration is very much an art, but it is also a 
science : for, what is a science but organised knowledge on any subject. It is not a 
a teacher in the first flush of administrative experience that advocates this view. 
It was the conviction of a great man of affairs. The late Lord Haldane ww not 
only a great judge and lawyer but a great administrator. According to 
Marshal Lord Haig, he was the greatest war minister England has had. 
Giving evidence before the Royal Commission on the Coal Industry in he 
spoke of the ‘science of administration’ and when he was asked ‘if it was something 
which can be taught and not merely picked up, he answered, ‘certainly— taught 
exactly as a university professor teaches his students, and he told the Commissi^ 
how when as Secretary of State for War he wanted military officers to be *^J**^^ 
in administration and found no special school of administration to, hand, 
he sent them to the London School of Economics and Political Science 

and made use of its available resources. He went on to point out that lor 
a school of public administration the atmosphere of a University was 
especially necessary and that it is ‘inspiring contact of the personality of tocher 
w^ that of the taught and the suggestion of not merely dry knowledge but oi 
initiative and personality at every turn’ which produces that atmospherci Schools 
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of public administration are to be found not only in London University but in 
other English and American XJaiveraitiea. The institute^ of Public Administr^ 
tion in England, the English Journal of Public Administration and the French 
International Review of Administrative Sciences farther show that knowledge of 
public administration is being organised and systematised, in other words, that ifc 
is capable of scientihc treatment. 

Nor need the University strain its resources beyond its strength to found such 
a school. The work of the University Departments of Indian History and Econo- 
mics and of the Law College and of the College of Commerce, that was and may 
be again, may be pooled, and with the institution of Readerships lu general Politics 
and in Public Administration and with the establishment of a University hostel 
and Union to give the social atmosphere necessary ;for real University training,^ the 
Madras University may inaugurate the career of a great school of public adminis- 
tration in India. Though limited in general political experience, India has had a 
varied administrative experience. Administration will always play a dominant part 
in the public life of the country, as the State in India has to do many things left 
elsewhere to private and corporate endeavour. The services in India are succeeding 
to the traditions of a famous civil service. The Madras Presidency has produced 
great administrators for itself, the Central Government and the Indian Stato. 
The District Boards and Municipalities are looking to a permanent civil service 
of their own to ensure administrative eflSciency. There is also a growing body of 
men, who bereft of opportunities of University education like to go ^rough a 
course in politics and economics and other branches of knowMge useful in admi- 
nistration. Such are the new men, who, under the constitutional reforms awaiting 
legislative enactment may be called upon to undertake the duties of Legislative 
Councils, District Boards and Municipalities, ^ There are also the members of the 
Zamindar families who ever since the abolition of their special school about 15 
years ago, have had to go away from the Presidency for their education or remidn 
without it. It is a good and welcome sign of the times that Zamindars are taking 
up position in the public life of the country. They have Jthe leisure and the 
social position to enable them to become leaders. But modern leadership requires 
knowledge. The University of Madras seems called upon ,to supply the growing 
demand for a well-equipped, scientifically trained, and socially educated body of 
administrators and public men, and 1 hope it may soon be able to answer that 
call. 

Call fob Seevice 

It is this call for service that the University must accept, if it is to continue to 
play a part worthy of its position in the public life of the province. Time was 
when University men played the leading part in public affairs. Not only in the 
professions of Law and Medicine and in the administrative services bat in political 
life University men led and others followed. Bat for some time past the leadership 
of India has been fast slipping from the hands |of University men. In Local 
Boards and in Legislative Conncils the democratisation of the franchise has kept 
down the proportion of University men in them, and with the further extension 
of franchise, especially in single member constituencies become the order of the 
day. University men are bound to see their number still further reduced in the 
representative assemblies of the country. In movements^ towards social reform and 
amelioration they do not give the lead they used to give in the pasL Ours is in part 
a civic University. What has it done to fulfil its civic obligations ? Does the 
Corporation of Madras owes much to the business enterprise of the great commer- 
cial houses. What are they to the University and what is the University to them ? 
Have its laboratories nothing to offer them as the results of chemical research? 
Have they nothing to offer it in the shape of endowments ? 

If the University and University men are to play an important part in the life 
of the country they must do something more than they are doing at present to 
add to the richness of that life. If the University may not lead, it can serve. If 
its men may not lead in politics, it can furnish politicians with ideas. There is 
especially one important intellectual service the University^ uiuy render the country. 
India is aiming at national unity. This natioual unity if it is to endure must be 
based on a common culture. The political confusion that^ paralyses us is a 
consequence of the chaos of thought that prevails. It .is in the evolution of a 
common culture that University can perform the intellectnal service required of 
them. At Universities should 1^ forged those ideas that will unite and bind, and 
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that will break the influence of the many ideals and institutions that kasn 
from man and community from community in India. A theorv of 
or of Natural Eights, or of Social Justice, whatever it is to be! his body if idS.’ 
must bring toge&r the people of India, Hindus, orthodox and reWed aart 
Muslims, and Christians, and burn their mutual suspicions and hostilities out «n3 
fuse their separate aspirations into a common purpose. Nor is this iatellectud 
service to be bounded by the frontiers of India. The greatest need of the world to 
day 18 peace. Peaw coineth only from understanding-understanding amone the 
peoples o^he world. _ The historical cleft between East and West is ^rid« 
as ever. The harmonising of the ideas of the East and of the West-for East and 
West need each other^as they supplement each other— is the task set before intellee- 
tual men to-day. Universities in India can do no nobler work than to brin^ ahnnt 
this lotollectual uaion between East and West. ^ 


Advice to Graduates 

And now, graduates of the year, let me address a few words to yourselves. 
Although I have spoken all this time of the University, it is of you that I have 
been thinking, ^or it is not bricks and mortar that make a University —though 
I do hope that the Library and the University lecture halls and hostel and Union 
will soon be built, but it is students and teachers that make a University. If I 
have been putting before the University the ideal of the service of the State, it is 
because I pray you will devote yourselves to that service. All the noble ideals by 
which Indian youth are inspired at present can be realised in and through the 
State. If you want your country to bo one and united you must, whatever your 
calling in life, put the State above class or community. If you want your coun- 
try to be free you must flock to tho service of those instruments of freedom the 
army and the navy, however difficult that service may be. If you want your 
country to be self-governing you must make use of all those opportunities for 
self-governinent that Union Panchayats, Local Boards and Municipalities offer. 
Take a hand in the formation of sound public opinion in regard to local govern- 
ment as it is almost conspicuous by its absence. If government by the people is 
to be realised public opinion must be alert and critical and constant. The lack of 
public opinion is the greatest defect and danger in the public life of India. Do 
something to make up the deflciency, wherever you may be and in regard to 
however small a matter, even if it were only the removal of a village nuisance ^nd 
if the naethod were only the writing of a letter to the editor of a newspaper. Do 
not disdain the lower ranges of public life. By all means devote yourselves to 
national service. But remember, as a sympathetic English .visitor told an Indian 
student, that your country may be too large to devote yourselves to straight-away 
and you might begin by working for your immediate neighbourhood or village 
or town. 

Democracy spells responsibility and if democracy is to be a reality and not a 
mere paper constitution the sense of responsibility must be highly developed in 
every individual citizen — responsibility to one’s higher self, responsibility to duty, 
responsibility to the common _ weal. National self-determination can come only 
from a nation of self-determining individuals, not from a collection of atoms blown 
about by every passing wind of doctrine or mode of life. 

In every sphere you can practise the social and political virtues that are neces- 
sary for the prosp^ity of our country. The daily events of an ordinary life will 
furnish jrou with the opportunities. It was a saying of the great Negro leader 
Bool^ T. Washington : ‘Not everyone can do extraordinary things, but everyone 
can do orainary things ia^ an extraordinary mauner’. The Government official who 
is tempted to Prefer individual gain or communal interest tp the high standard of 
conduct that Bljo^ld obtain in any administration worthy of the country, the politi- 
cian who IS called upon to vote for the interests of his party or class rather than 
for the progress of the country, the rich landlord or merchant who would live a 
life of ease and self-indulgence would be all true nationalists and lovers of their 
country if they resieted the temptations of their order and made the call of the 
State paramount. Thanks to a long drawn out process of political evolution, thanks 
especially to the widely-pervading dominance of British rule, the State has at last 
emerged in India. Bnt has it emerged in everyone of us ? As long as we think 
and work &Bt and last for our own selves, our own kindred or class or party or 
group, the State cannot be said to be secure in India, For it is in the thoughts 
ana acts of individuals that the State lives and moves and has its being. 
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Love the State 

Pray do not misunderstand mo. I am not holilinfir a brief for the paramount 
State, the totalitarian State, as it la the fashion now to call it. If I have here and 
elsewhere pleaded that due regard and respect be paid to the State, it is because 
the State in India has not yet won the whole-hearted allegiance of the individual, 
and the claims of other secular institutions are, in practice, if not in theory, still 
treated as superior. But the respect ' and regard wo pay to the State is what is 
due to it — nothing less— but emphatically nothing more, than what is due to it, 
God, Conscience and Religion are the highest peaks of human cxj^rience. The 
State also is subject to ‘higher powers'. The service of the State is honourable 
service, it is the service of freemen — it is not idol worship. It is to the extent to 
which the State allows us to be free, self-respecting, consciencc-bound, that it is 
worthy of our love and loyalty. Love of the State not moderated by humanity or 
morality leads to -.'such evils as political assassination, the tyranny of majorities 
over minorities and international hatreds. The State is not an end in itself— it is 
only a means to an end which is the individual. And it is when the individual is 
strong, self-reliant, independent, able to resist the influence of the crowd or of 
fashion that the State is secure against the lesser loyalties of group or class, _ Plato 
in Book IV of the Republic has shown that it is the individual that recognizes in 
himself the supremacy of the Spirit and of Reason over instincts and impulses that 
will in political life recognize the sovereignty of the State. The tman who subjects 
his conscience to the State will end by subjecting the State to himself as the 
history of Dictatorship in all ages has shown. The address of the i Jacobean poet to 
his beloved may well be the motto of every true citizen of the State : 

1 could not love thee, dear, so much, 

Loved I not honour more. 

K^p Free of Materialism 

Be not materialist. Materialism la the creed of plutocracy. It docs not stand 
the strain of war, or defeat or depression. Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Hackel 
were the fashionable influences of my student days, I have lived to see scientists 
become spiritualists and Rationalism, displaced by Psycho-analysis. Remember that 
you are the heirs of a great religious tradition. India, poor in the things of the 
world, is better ofF in the things of the other. Our Hindu ancestors were the 
discoverers of a now world — the world of the Absolute. Islam has brought into 
India the flaming belief of the Unity and Personality of the Godhead. And 
Christians belong to ‘the Word that was made Flesh and dwelt amongst us.’ If 
India is to become a great State, the waste places of whole regions have^ to bo 
levelled, the wounds of a thousand years have to be healed, and the omissions 
of whole epochs have to be made good. It is giants' work that lies before us. 
Nothing but Religion can give us the nervous force that will arm us for the 
struggle. It was not a man of religion but a man of aflairs, Lorenzo do Mcdicia 
who said, “Those who do not believe in another world are more dead than alive 
in this.' 

There is a bye-product of materialism that I would like to warn you against. 
In the latter years of my life among students, I found a strain of cynicism 
creeping into their attitude towards life. The failure of a formidable political 
movement, the slow rate of social and political progress, disillusionment of educated 
youth facing the consequence of the economic sct-back of the last decade turned 
generous-hearted young men into crabbed cynics. What docs it matter ? And if it 
matters it won't matter long— were the phrases one heard on the lips of joung 
men of those days. I hope the youth of to-day have recaptured the enthusiasms 
that are appropriate to their nature* By all means be realists, see things as they 
are, see them as a whole- But cherish ideals of what may be. Not only arc 
they blind, says Plato, who have no knowledge of that which really is ‘but who have 
no distinct pattern in their soul, and cannot look like painters _tq the perfect truth, 
and contemplate the standard which they have yonder.' Cynicism is the vice of 
disappointed and disillusioned old age, The^ predisposing causes of despondency 
are not as strong as once they were. The political horizon is brighter than it has 
been for some years past. A great vista of social service has been opened by the 
movement to remove untouchability. 
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SrECTRE OP Unemployment 

One cause of tho disconlont of youth is still as operative as it was. Unemploy- 
ment still stares cclacatcd younp; men in the face. I will not deceive you with false 
hopes. H'wever much one would like Govornmcnc services to be stafifed by Uni- 
vorsity men, one cannot close one’s eyes to tho fact that the supply is much greater 
than tho demand. Nor have I any sovereign remedy for the malaise. I will not ask 
you to go back to tho land. It is cruel advice to givo to the University student 
that is not a Graduate in Agriculture. After having educated you out of love 
for aud attachment to tho soil and urbanixied your tastes and mode of living and 
outlook men havo no right to ask you to go back on what you have become. I am 
not competent to advise tho University on tho question of tho establishment of a 
School of Technology. But speaking as a ; member of tho general public, I should 
say that unless work is found in tho factories, workshops and railways for the men 
trained in technology it would bo a woeful waste of highly trained men to pro- 
duce them. And if they also become unemployed, they would in addition be a 
danger, for they would know something to do with their hands. 

There are two drastic remedies that may stem the tide of unemployment if they will 
not already dispose of those already unemployed. The first is that parents should realize 
that their children need not become B.A’s in order to earn the salary of an average 
B. A. A school-education, supplemented by shorthand, typo-writing or commercial 
course, or by secondary technical training, or fortified by proficiency in sports is 
generally enough to get boys tho living which a University degree may or may not 
obtain. Parents should also look ahead at least 10 years for tbeir children and see in 
what occupations tho supply would bo somewhere near tho demand, and determine 
their children’s education in accordance with an intelligent forecast. And public opinion 
mainly through newspapers and tho advice of educated men should inform unin- 
formed parents in tho country-side of tho true state of affairs. And here in pas- 
sing may I say that one cause of unemployment might not havo operated if every 
stage of education had been raised to lead to a corresponding stage of employment. 
If there had been elementary and secondary agricultural and industrial insti- 
tutions training boys for tho different grades of agricultural and industrial employ- 
ment, and if employers contented themselves with taking the grade of man for the 
grade of work required instead of succumbing to tho vanity of having University- 
trained men in their employ, simply because they could be got for the low wage 
they offer, unemployment would not have attained the formidable proportions it 
has. The second remedy is that colUges should ccaso to depend for their existence 
on tho free income collected from siudonts. It is because in most colleges other 
than Government colleges as many students aro admitted as are necessary to keep 
the college going that more University graduates aro produced than the country 
can absorb. It is on endowments rather than on foe income that University colleges 
in the West rely. University education in India should nob be fostered at the 
expense of tho students and their parents. 

Pride op Work 

Whatever your employment may be, take prido and pleasure in your work. 
Do your work well, for work well done makes for tho dignity and self-respect 
of man. There is tho story of a traveller accosting some workers who 
were busy building and he asked them what they were doing. One said, I am 
doing this bib of masonry work’. Another said, T am earning five shillings a day. 
A third man stood up and said, ‘I am building a Cathedral.’ Whatever your work 
may be, remember that you are building a Cathedral of India’s greatness. If you 
are to be a clerk, write out your notes carefully and neatly. If you are to be a law- 
yer or a doctor, do tho best for your client or patient, whether you are paid ill or 
well and without losing your souls to touts and practices unworthy of your pr^ 
fessions. If you are to bo engineers or agricultural officers, remember that the 
building of India’s economic prosperity is placed in your hands. If you are to be 
teachers, give of your best to your pupils, although there will be much to depths 
you, the lack of public esteem and even of sympathetic society, especially in the 
rural parts, the most disheartening cause of the depression being that men in 
authority will say that yours is the noblest profession, but will find that they 
can do nothing to make your social position correspond to your high calling, 
whereas in any well ordered State, teachers ought to bo ranked in the highest class 
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of pubMe servanls. If yon are tempted to scamp your work or to do tlie minimum 
required to earn your salary, or to fall a victim to worse temptaions, realize that 
thereby, you are postponing the day of India’s recovery, Noblesse oblige. Remem- 
ber that you are UuiverBity men and women. ‘Even B, As’, do these things’ a com- 
plaint we hear when Uuivorsily men go wrong is a compliment to the University 
and a reflection on its graduates. Be true to the solemn obligations you have 
undertaken this afternoon when you promised before all the world to conduct your- 
selves “as becomes members of the University in your daily life and conver- 
sation”. 

Reading^ as the Staff of Life 

Together with the habit of cynicism to which I referred a little while ago, may 
I draw your attention to another characteristic feature in the life of the modern 
graduate, and that is a falling ofl in the habit of reading. Some reading, of 
course, enters into the life of most graduates, reading of the daily news- 
paper and of P. G. Wodehouse and of Edgar Wallace. 1 have nothing to say 
against these means ot relaxation. I am thinking rather of the reading, of the 
classics of English literature which used to be more general among the graduates 
of the last century. Believe me, after Religion, there is no such stafl of life as 
books. From ‘the slings and ^ arrows of outrageous fortune’ and the ‘insolence of 
oflSce and the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes’ you may find a 
refuge in the realms of gold. A shelf of books, bought and not borrowed, ought 
to be the ornament of every graduate’s home. Read the two classes of books— 
books of knowledge and books of power. Bead books of knowledge, for whatever 
your depart ment of work, knowledge in the subject of your department will al- 
ways be ustful. For you never can tell when the knowledge may be needed and 
the need will prove the man and ^ his fortune. It is knowledge added to the 
character you already possess that will ensure your promotion to the next stage of 
success in business or administration or in the professions of Law, Medicine. Teach- 
ing, Engineering, or Agriculture. It is only the second-rate man of afiairs that 
despises books and talks vacuously of experience. For what are books but written 
experience ? And the greatest men of action from Julius Caesar to Mussolini have 
been great readers. Read also books of power, for you must not starve your 
emotions or yours will be the wistful complaint of Charles Darwin, who after years 
of scientific preoccupation could no longer enjoy a line of poetry. And if reading, 
according to the saying of Bacon, is to make you a full man. you must allow 
your reading to influence your life. What is the use of reading Mill on Liberty, 
or Morley on Compromise, or Rousseau on Equality if in our daily lives we cherish 
the dead hand of custom or dare not be in the right with two or three, or refuse 
to treat untouchables as men, or in the words of Morley ‘pretend to accept other 
people’s falsehoods simply because we cannot persuade them to accept our truths”, 

Uniyeesity Settlements 

There is one respect, however, in which the modern student is superior to the 
student of an older generation and that is in his social opportunities. He plays 
games, forms clubs and societies of all kinds and takes an interest in social 
problems. These habits of social life are all to the good of the individual and of 
society. Continue iu the habits of social life that you have formed in your under- 
graduate days. Let your social contacts be numerous and ever widening. Make 
friends in other communities than your own. Friendship restricted to your own 
caste is not friendship— it is clanishness. Political solidarity in India will come not 
from franchise systems or unions— made by law, but from habits of sympathy with 
other people than your own, habitual consideration of the claims and rights of 
others, from a ‘union between opposites.’ It is thus that the evils of party rancour 
or communal divisions can be overcome. No man can be said to be a complete 
social being who has not friends in every community. Form clubs and associations 
of all kinds and live their social life. Rabindranath Tagore, speaking to the English 
artist Rothenstein attributed the low standard of social civilization in India to 
the fact that ‘we in India live secluded among a crowd of relatives, and things 
are done and said within the family circle which would not be tolerated outside’. 
But social life becomes an enlightened form of selfishness if it does not include 
service. Especially for the academic man is social service necessary. There comes a 
moment in the lives of bookish men when books begin to pall and life calls for 
life. Before that moment of ennui come to you, or rather that it may not come to you, 
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I would sank you lo tiiko to Rorao form of social service. Learn a lesson from that 
intercstiiifi; chapter in the history of Enj^Ush and American Universities^that 
which tells tho history of the University BoUlement. There you will read how well- 
to-do but ffcncrous younp; mou aflcr ihoir life at the University was over, went 
and sottlcd down in tho slums of London and other industrial cities, lived the life 
of the poor and tried to understand them and their needs. For they felt that un- 
derstanding; must precede service. ‘JIo W'ho will love his neighbour must first 
know him^ said Canon Barnett to Arnold Toynbee, both of them founders of the 
University Bcttlcment in England. May J plead for tho inauguration of some form 
of University settlcmont work conducted by graduates of tho University of Madras ? 
Blums and chorics arc always and everywhere with us. Could not ‘ a band of a 
dozen graduates bo found in Madras to go and live in a University settlement 
house near lo or amid tho surroundings of the poor and untouchables, and learn 
to understand the thoughts and foclings and customs pf Ihcsc people before they 
attempt to help them ? Settlement work may bo tho contribution of the Indian 
University to tho solution of tho problem of uutouchability, 

Aid to the University Traditions 

Finally, be proud of your University. Harsh things have been said of her in 
recent years. She is not perfect. In this very address certain directions of improve- 
ment have been pointed out. But given the conditions of her life, her poverty in 
eudowmonts and tho short time of her existence, she has clone great and 
momorablo work. Sho has produced some of the greatest men of modern India. 
And here may I be allowed to refer to the loss Iho University has sustained by 
tho death this year of four men— -who were her sons — and who have shed lustre on 
her name. Sir C, Sankaran Nair was a great judge and statesman. Sir 0. V, Kumar- 
Bwami Sastri was eminent as lawyer ancl as a Judge. 3)r. S. Eangaehari was a great 
surgeon and a great philanthropist. Mr. M. A. Candoth was a distinguished teacher 
and educational administrator, a builder of the University Training Corps, 
and of social life and peace in iho University and in the city. The 
traditions of our University have been built by the life and work of men 
such as these. They are traditions of hard work, service and honour. Treasure these 
traditions and live to honour them. They are few, because our University has been 
only 75 years in existence and till a lew years ago it offered no teaching of its 
own, and till the other day it had no social life jol its own. But few as these trabi- 
tions are they must be fostered. 

Add lo these traditions by your own careers of service. Whatever changes may 
take place, I pray that the spirit of the University may bo always the same. Tast- 
iug times are before tho University as before other insliLutions we have taken from 
the West. Questions will bo asked frequently, persistently about tho utility of the 
University to tho common man. Tho man in Iho street, or rather in India, the 
man at the plough or at tho loom will ask of what use the University is to him. 
The only satisfying answer that tho University can give is service. The service of 
the State, of society, of country ought lo bo the objective of the University, And 
you men and women of the University of Madras can justify your training and 
DegrecB_ and tho^ expondituro of the State and the University and parents on 
University education only by a career of service, Tho note of modern pditical 
and social life is service. A modem French writer has argued that the criterion of 
modern sovereignty is service. A Slate is entitled to sovereignty only to the extent 
to which it serves its people and the world. The University of Madras will earn the 
regard of men only by the quantity and quality of its service. That you graduates 
of the University of Madras may be at all times ready to do service is the prayer 
of one who wants his University to lake an honoured place in the life of his coun- 
try. India wants so much service aud of such varied kinds there is none of us so 
poor, BO maimed or crippled that he cannot bring something of his own to the help 
of his country. However lowly your position may be, you can and must serve it. 
The poet Clough speculating on what might have been the last words of Wellington 
puts_ words into his mouth which raignt well serve as your motto in the life of 
service to which I ask you to dedicate yourselves, and which on behalf of the 
University I wish you God-specd. 



The Annamalai Uai?ersity Convacatioo 


The Convoeation of the Annamalai Universily was held at Annamalainaf^ar on 
Uie 30lli October 1934, the Chancellor, H, E. Sir George Stanley presidiiip;* The 
funclion was held in the spacious University Hull, where had j^athored a large 
assembly. Mr. R. V.^ Krish?ia7i, Sicrttury, the Madras Legislative Council, 
delivered the Convocation address, of which the following are extracts : — 

The controversy regarding the aim and purpose of education and especially 
nigner education — whether it should be liberal or cultural or whether it should be 
useful and practical, —is as old as education itself. 

In India, the highest ideal of education was knowledge for its own sake. The 
Lrahmins (for they were the repositories of learnii g) were enjoined by their Dharma 
not to sell their learning, not to engage themselves in lucrative occupations or to 
wealth. If they monopolised learning, it was because other communities 
probably preferred to monopolise the more lucrative professions and occupations. 
Ancient Hindu society was built on the principle of co-operation and service, each 
individual carrying on his pre- determined Dharma for a common purpose without 
envy or hatred against any other. 

That the highest learning was pursued for its own sake did not mean that 
occupational^ and professional skill was undeveloped or that the utilitarian and 
practical sciences were neglected- If anything is clear from a study of ancient 
- u u? history and literature, it is the fact of an all-round development of its 
inhabitants in all branches of knowledge and in all the arts of peace and war. 

At the time of the introduction of English education in this country, there 
were famous centres of oriental learning such as Nuddea and Benares, while, 
scattered throughout the country, there were schools in which education was imparted 
in the three it’s. Vocations were mostly hereditary and vocational training was 
generally given in the family. But India remained shut out from a knowledge of 
the modern sciences and arts, and she was adhering to her traditional methods of 
learning. 


Introduction of English 

The introduction of English education produced a profound change. It was 
aecompauied by a distinct emphasis on its utilitarian character, which, though 
bonaiide made to afford a stimulns to education, has, to no little extent, affected 
the subseetpeut history of higher education in this country. 

In their desire to improve their material position and to obtain those oppor- 
tunities of service, which employment under a progressive government anxious to 
bring about the prosperity^ and contentment of its subjects, afforded, Indians began 
to evaluate English education in terms of government service. But no Government 
could employ an unlimited number of subordinates, and the supply of graduates 
far outstripped the requirements of Government service. 

lu 1835, English replaced Persian as the language of the courts and many 
English educated men turned to the profession of Law, but that profession also 
soon became overcrowded. The number of graduates who are now going out to 
other professions or are chalking out independent careers for themselves has not 
been altogether negligible, but the percentage of such persons as compared with 
those who flock to Government service or the Law is very small indeed. For this 
state of affairs, it is not the students that are responsible. It is no use telling 
them that they are not after knowledge for knowledge’s sake. 

To expect Government to create extra administrative posts for the purpose of 
providing for these unemployed^ graduates, is to invite administrative inefficiency and 
financial extravagance. Self-reliance cannot be taught by an education in depend- 
ence on others. But no Xind of education which is divorced from the main direc- 
tions and interests of ordinary life and from the activities in which the mass of 
men and women must perforce engage thembelves, can be said to be satisfactory 
or can survive long. The system of higher education in this country was based 
on the English type in the last century, which laid strees on Hhe humanities’ as 
against scientific and professional courses. The mechanical and industrial activities 
of modern society are so dependent on applied science that it is necessary to give 
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Nearly 81 per cent of iho male population and 07 per cent of the female population 
of the Presidency are still uneducated and do not know even to read and write. 
Most of them still beliovo that the sun goes round the earth once daily, that eclipses 
are cauflcd by two serpents devouring iho sun and the moon respectively, that it is 
pollution to touch or near certain classes of people, and that illness and epide- 
mics are caused by angry gods and goddesses. 

Mass education will bring in its wake a greater moral and material efficiency, a 
reduction in crime, better santitabion and public health, comparative freedom of 
the present from the rapacity of the usurer, a solution of the problem of the 
ilHtcrale voter and many other advantages. It will make goverument easier. An 
illiterate nation has no politics. It cannot feel the glow of patriotism. 

Elementauy Education 

As regards education for the child, it is now almost universally recognised that 
it is a function of Government and that it should be compulsory and free. It was 
made compulsory in England in 1870 and free in 1891. The compulsory age now 
stands in England at 14 and there is a strong agitation to raise it at least to 15. In 
India attempts have been made, at least since Mr. Gokhalo’s Elementary Educ tion 
Bill of 1911 in the Imperial Legislative Council to introduce the principle of com- 
pulsion in primary education. In this presidency a modified form of compulsion 
already prevails. But in spite of this, the extent of juvcnilo illiteracy that exists in 
Iho Presidency is appalling. In the year 1931 out of a total of 7,817,768 boys and 
of 7,791^,138 girls between 5 and 20 years of age, only 1,003,084 and 260,262 respec- 
tively were literate. The Unemployment Committee of Madras pointed 
out that, 

‘♦the responsibility for the removal of this illiteracy rests mainly on local boards 
and municipalitiea’^and added : 

“Considering the prime importance of elementary education in the work of 
nation-building and the value of a rise in the general level of intelligence as an 
essential condition of progress of all kinds, the neglect of duty on the part of public 
bodies in this respect casts a serious rcfioction on their patriotism and their disinter- 
ested zeal for the people's welfare”. 

If the responsibility for compulsory juvcnilo education rests on local bodies, 
that for adult education rests on the educated community. The work of adult 
Education may seem difficult,*— well-nigh impossible. But the difficulty of carrying 
out the work, regard being had to its vital importance, ought to bo only a ground 
for making special efforts and not for neglecting the work. Those who are fright- 
ened, as well as those who require practical guidance in planning and carrying 
out a scheme of mass education, can do nothing better than study the details 
of the cultural campaign in Soviet Kussia which has within the course of fifteen 
years resulted in a more or less complete liquidation of illiteracy in that 
vast area. 

With hundreds of educated men on one sido starving or unhappy for want of 
employment and a whole mass of the population on the other, not knowing 
even to read and write, it is surprising that wo do nothing to utilise the former 
for the education and uplift of the latter. With granaries full of corn we look 
with uneoncern and callousness on our starving countrymen 1 

A committee of educational captains assisted by a small body of public men 
and philanthropists should bo formed at once, either for the whole Presidency 
or a group of districts or for each district for the collection of funds and for 
organising a widespread scheme of mass education. About 2.000 teachers should be 
recruited for the Tamil districts alone, for two years in the first instance, on & 
salary of about Es. 30 or Ea. 35 per mensem each, and they should if 
practicable be given a brief training and then distributed among the districts 
according to the requirements thereof. If it is impossible to give any training, 
it may be dispensed with. The money required is not much and can come partly 
from Government and partly from the public. Some years ago, the Government 
spent four lakhs of rupees on a temperance propaganda, but the extension of 
primary education is no less important and will probably yield better results. 
No additional buildings need be constructed ; existing school buildings, temples, 
choultries, ebavadies and the pials of private bouses can be used. The committee 
above referred to can draw up a few lessons on such subjects as the structure 
and functions of Government and its departments, the functions and uses of 
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Local Self-Government, the part played by the Police in a well-ordered State, 
why taxes are paid and how they are spent, the purposes of elections and the 
necessity for their purity, personal hygiene and rural sanitation, drink and its 
evils, religious toleration. The teachers appointed will give set lessons in these 
subjects and will also teach the three R’s to all men and women below 45 or 
even 50. Their work will be checked and inspected by non-official agency, ^ 
this means all our educated and deserving young men who are now unemployed, 
can be harnessed to a work of the utmost national importance with profit to 
themselves and with stupendous possibilities for the country. The volunteers 
in the army of the nation recruited for this great war against ignorance can also 
do social work in various other fields. Of late, in this country, a reaction has 
set in, in favour of several unjust and inhuman customs which the conscience 
of an earlier generation of English-educated people had unreservedly condemned. 
Sometimes, intellectual dishonesty finds justification for customs which its observers 
have no moral courage to abrogate. Such reaction and intellectual dishonesty 
have to be combated as much as igooranee and illiteracy. For all these purposes, 
our band of national volunteers will be of great use, provided that they under- 
take their work not for the sake of money but in a truly religious and apostolic 
spirit. 

One of the main causes why English-educated men have not been able so 
far to undertake the education and social uplift of the mass^ has been their 
neglect of the vernaculars and .of speaking and writing in their mother tongue. 
This University, by devoting special attention to the intensive and extensive 
development »of Tamil language and literature, is intending to raise up a class 
of men who, in the words of the late Reverend G. U. Pope, will ‘feel in Tamil, 
think in Tamil and speak in Tamil’ and thereby make themselves ^intelligible and 
useful among the Tamil people,’ 

Tamil Culture 

The language and culture of the Tamila date back to a remote antiquity. 
Apart from its antiquity, the Tamil language contains a continuous and rich 
literature ; and a critical study of it besides being valuable in itself, as pure 
intellectual pabulum, as much as the study of any of the classical languages 
is necessary for lighting up many of the dark places in South Indian history. 

This University has set up a high standard in Tamil for^ the Intermediate 
and the B. A. ^examinations, .has started an Honours course in Tamil, has an 
oriental section for giving instruction in Tamil and has also got a College for 
training } Pandits in Tamil. Recently, a department of Tamil Research has been 
set up, and in course of time it will make important contributions to philology, 
to the study of ancient Tamil works, to epigraphical knowledge, and to the study 
of the origin and history of the Tamil language and alphabet Tamil Scholars 
of the highest eminence are on the teaching staff of this University and their 
very presence in our midst is a liberal education, to our students and an 
inspiration for the study and development of Tamil. Profound scholars trained 
on traditional lines are here collaborating with equally profound scholars who 
are trained in western scientific methods of study and criticism. 

This University will not only familiarise its scholars with ancient Tamil 
literature, but is intending to undertake the publication of new books in Tamil 
on subjects of modern science, history and philosophy. It has already broken 
the ice by the publication of a book on modern Logie by Mr. Appalacha- 
riar and has advertised a prize for a treatise on Chemistry. 

In this country at present, the profession of letters is not as attractive as it 
[ought to be, so far as the Tamil language is concerned. Widespread ignorance^ of 
the masses is not a soil on which the plant of literary productivity can fiourish. 
A conscious endeavour must be made to increase the out post of useful books 
written in the Tamil language and it may be expected that the teachers 

attached to this University and the scholars going out of it, will ere long 
enrich the Tamil literature with their contributions to the stock of useful 
books in the language. There is here b wide field in which the more capable 
of our University graduates can find profitable employment in the future. Some of 
them can also get absorbed in the profession of Tamil journalism for 

which, with increased literacy in the land, there will be increased scope. 

An essential feature of Tamil literature is its sense of cosmopolitanism. 
People speak of a national education, sometimes without being clear as to 
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\irhat is meanl; by ftho term. If it means that education should first concern 
itself with the nation's own history, with its contributions to knowledeo 
and culture, with literatu re, and with its philosophy, it may well be claimed 
that this university is impartinp? such education in the truest sense and is 
helping to a rejuvonance of the South Indian people and a return of the South 
Indian soul to its best traditions. 

The working of the University during the last five years has fully de- 
monstrated the necessity for more funds to enable the University efiectively 
to carry its avowed objects. For the setting up of a College of Technology, for 
the starting of a training college, for the organization on a permanent footing of 
the department of Tamil research, for the salvage and publication of ancient 
Indian works, for the encouragment of Books of modern knowledge in Tamil, 
and for various ot^ier purposes, the University is in need of funds without which 
it is unable to be of maximum benefit to the public at large. Few kinds of 
patriotic service to the Tamil land can be conceived which are of greater value 
than liberal financial assistance given at this juncture to this University. Many 
wealthy members of the charitable community to which the Founder of this 
University 'belongs are running Tamil or Sanskrit Pathsalas in various places. 
It would be a worthy object of charity for them to found scholarships and 
hostels for the advanced education in this university, of the boys taught in 
their pathsalas, and to emulate the example of the Founder in making 
this University a success. The famous mutts in South India have always been 
centres of great classical and religious learning and have materially aided in 
disseminating knowledge and religion. This University now represents the soul 
of Tamil literature and culture. May we not hope that our matathipathis will send 
their disciples for study to the Oriental section of this University and that they 
will enrich this University as well as immortalise themselves by founding a few 
chairs for the encouragement of Tamil research and of the study of the South 
Indian System of philosophy. 

Advice to New Geaduates 

Graduates of the year 1 1 congratulate you most heartily on the degrees and 
diplomas you have received. 1 congratulate such of you as have received medals 
or prizes on the distinctions obtained bo you. 

Do not treat the degrees and distinctions obtained by you as the termination of 
your studentship, but treat them as the beginning thereof. During your college days 
your curiosity was cramped by the dread of examinations. Now that you are free 
from it, you are no longer restricted in your choice, and are at liberty to develop 
your own tastes and interests. The more you learn, the more you will discover you 
have yet to learn, and the greater will be your desire to learn. Deeper you dig the 
sand spring, the more profuse is the water that fiows out. By all means, earn 
money and become rich but at the same time also collect the treasure which no thief 
approacheth, neither moth corcupteth. Always keep in touch with your books, and 
you will find that there is no more elevating, no more ennobling feeling, than that 
produced by a life in those elevated regions in which it is permitted to the 
to hold high converse with the mighty dead, through the medium^ of books. Tamil 
poets constantly warn us that learning by itself is sterile unless combined wi h a power 
of lucid e^osition. The author of Neethineri Villakkam asks, what is the use of 
learning without the power of expression ? Whether parliamentary government 
is suitable to this country or not, we have it already and are soon going to have 
more of it. Now parliamentary government is both in reality and as its name un- 
plies, government by talking. It will give advantage to those who can speak well. 
Apart from parliamentary honours, every one of you, in whatever department 
of life your lot may be cast, will find that your education shines better and is 
more useful to your neighbours, if it is combined with a power of persuasive or 
clear expression* No man can be persuasive or clear unless he possesses a know- 
ledge of facts and is accurate in his statements of them. Mere verbal glory devoia 
of sincerity of purpose is also not likely to convince a businesslike audience 
of the modern day. Therefore, cultivate the art of faithful and elegant expresmon. 

It is your duty sooner or later to find suited to your education and rank m 
life. I wish you complete success in your attempt at finding the kind of employ- 
ment you desire and particularly a high post in Government service if you are 
after it. You need not thereofje despairof finding suitable employment, Should you 
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unfortunately not find such employment, do not be afraid of taking up any 
nonesfc work that la available. Have confidence in yourself but do not over-rate 
your importance. The disappearance of what the Hartog Committee called the 

« make you unhappy. The people who want 

BMe official positions brand themselves as ‘lacking in a spirit of adventure’, 
Iney are afraid of perilous seas and feel no longing for fairie lands forlorn. 
In the spacious days to come» there will be much wider chances of great 
achievement outside the ranks of Government service than within. Therefore 
he of good cheer, go forth, but be like men, be strong. 

“Always Play the GameI’ 

In all your actions and doings, never attempt anything which is mean. 
Always play the game. Let the law of square deal be your constant motto in 
life. Although you should not neglect your prosaic and inevitable duty of earning 
your livelihood, do not forget that after all livelihood is not 'life,’ ‘Ts not the 
life more than meat and the body than raiment There are greater things in 
Heaven and earth than are dreamt of in a purely epigastrian philosophy. 

T.??: passing away and a new one is coming into being 

which IS fall of uncertainty. The very foundatioua of society seem to he crum- 
bling before our eyes. What social and economic changes are hidden in the 
womb of the future we know not ; but no one can fail to see that evezy where 
there is restlessness, new hope, a new promise of life. If there was ever a time 
when it was necessary to remember that service and co-operation are the life of 
the universe and that selfishness and competition are its death, it is now. Let 
us not lose 8»ght of the fundamental Law. God is love. The world is based on 
love and there is more of affection than dislike between man and man, commu- 
nity and community and race and race. But in this world, dislike is more active 
and manifest than affection. It is your duty to reverse this order, to kill mutual 
suspicion and to bring about peace and goodwill among men. Then and then 
only shall we be able to reach the inevitable goal of a determined understanding 
and harmonious nation. 

One common reproach against the system of education given in the schools and 
colleges in India is that there is absence of any religious background for it. Though 
the members of this University are not taught religion as such, most of them cannot 
fail to be affected by the spiritual atmosphere and the religious traditions attached 
to this holy town. To the Tamil scholar and to the Hindu, no other place is more 
fragrant with sacred memories, no other place is holier, no other place is more 
capable of purifying and elevating than this. Educated in such an atmosphere and 
amidst such surroundings, by a body of able and self-sacrificing teachers actuated 
by the highest enthusiasm, under the guidance of a learned Vice-Chancellor who is 
the very embodiment of those qualities of dignity, courtesy and competency which 
a good University is intended to foster, you are sure to acquit yourselves creditably 
in the battle of life and unto this behalf, you have the best wishes of the Univer- 
sity and all who are connected with it. May truth, honour and success follow your 
footsteps I 


The Mysore University Convocation 

Z/f. Colonel Sir Massan Suhratoardy, Es- Vice- Chancellor, Calcutta University, in 
addresssmg the Convocation of the University of Mysore on the 31st. October 1934, 
said 

Any one who is acquainted with the administration and affairs of this State, which 
has rightly earned the reputation of being a model State in India by its leadership 
and prog^ress in mechanical, industrial, economic and educational developments, will 
be struck by the very friendly and cordial feeling which prevail among the different 
communities^ iii the State. I am here referring not only to the Hindu, the Muslim 
and the Christian but also to the British and the Indian. If any one person is 
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reeponsible for this gratifying state of affairs, it is your enlightened ruler and leader 
His Highness Sir Sri Krisbnarajondra Wadiyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore the 
Founder and the Ohancollor of this University, who combines within himself anci- 
ent wisdom and piety with progressivo ideals of modern times. Every aspect of 
this State reflects his nobility of mind and breadth of outlook. Happy relations as I 
have mentioned, prevail between the British and the Indian, And in the days to 
come, in the Federation of the whole of India, British and Indian, the role which 
this State and its representatives will play is bound to bo a very important and 
influential one. For mo it is a peculiar pleasure to find that the largest Hindu 
State has for its Chief Minister Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail 
Kt. C, 1. E. 0. B. Em Dowan Sahib of Mysore, a great and wise representative of 
tho Muslim community to which I have the honour to belong. May the policy 
which inspires this administration be adopted on a larger, nation- wide-scale I The 
feuds and the struggles which are strangling, so to say, the birth of a new India 
will then become things of the past and we will be able to build a country which 
will be greater in its future than even in its past, great as it has been. 

Women’s Education 

Tho problem of women’s education has been engaging the attention of education- 
ists as well as statesmen, hero and elsewhere. This State by providing special 
colleges for women has given a special impetus to women's education. Among 
those who have taken their degrees to-day, I rejoice to see the names of a 
number of women graduates. The old saying is true, never more true than 
to-day, that the greatness of the civilisation of a country is judged by the respect it 
accords to its womon. The remarks made by stray visitors to this country, that 
women are not treated with the respect and courtesy which they deserve cannot be 
quite true. As far back as tho Vcdic period, there were women who even composed 
hymns. There were philosophic thinkers like Gargi and Katyayani, who took part 
in intellectual debates reported in tho Upanishads. The fact that tho Hindu reli- 
gion allows for the worship of goddesses indicates tho high respect in which women 
were held. Have we not had m our history great Ranis and Maharanis who have 
shed lustre and brilliance in tho administration of affairs of the State and staved 
off difficult situations by their timely intervention and wise counsel ? All the same, 
we have to make very groat progress with regard to women's position in society 
and their education.^ We believe ^ that the principles of all hnmaniatic wisdom, 
reverence for individual personality and opportunities for the development of the 
possibilities of each human being, must be extended to womankind also. But the 
problem is not without its difficulties. Western nations are io-day revising their 
notions about the kind of education which should be given to women ; whether it 
is right for us to _ adopt in regard to them the same courses of study as for men, or 
whether the way in which they have to contribute to the social upbuilding demands 
some kind of revision of courses which are generally adopted for men are matters 
for your serious consideration. We know that the keenness of the problem of 
unemployment in western countries subsequent to the war is to some extent due 
to the displacement of men by women. It is necessary for us to guard against 
the repetiton of the troubles which are prevailing today in other countries. I 
recognise that there are some professions where women are better suited than men 
with their intimate ^ sympathy for tho childmind, for the sick and the suffering, 
Women with their natural instincts and temperamental characteristics will prove 
better teachers of the young in tho lower stages than men. In the great profession 
to which I have the honour to belong, one large part, nursing, may be completely 
set apart as the special sphere of the women. In a country, naturally conservative 
like ours, women graduates in Medicine can never be regarded as superfluous. The 
larger their numbers, tho better for us. The careers of Bacteriologist, Pathologist, 
Radiologist, Oculist, Optician, Laboratory Assistant, Librarian, Stenographer, 
Telephone Operator, house manager, are some of those which will open up suitable 
occupations for a large number of women who do not wish to marry. But, pray, 
do not misunderstana me if I point out that the great career, and the natural 
career, for women is home and motherhood. ‘‘Be fruitful and multiply and 
replenish the earth'’ is the divine object for women, I do not see why it is consi- 
dered a greater service to humanity to earn Rs. 50 or even Es. 2,500 a month than 
run a happy home and look after the bearing and rearing of children and be the 
moral force and inspiration behind the ideals and aspirations and struggles of man ; 
and if motherhood is not vouchsafed to one, it is nobler to be a partner of ones 
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bneband’s joys and sorrows with selfless devotion. A race or a nation which 
discounts this natural healthy expression of women^s life must be re^rdea as 
decadent. The other day, I read in the press that the present Dictator of Germany 
declared that women cannot have both careers and marriage* We may^ quarrel with 
Hitler’s statements, with the policy which he is now adopting in his land, but 
there is an important truth which underlies this dictum of his. It is not 
possible for women to do their work eflSciently in their offices and run th^r homes 
at the same time. One or other of these things is bound to be sacrificed by_ 
dual allegiance. It is this sound principle that underlies the practice 
Women’s Superior Medical Service, that married women should not be entertainea 
on the staff. 


Co-Education 

Another question that generally provokes legitimate difference of pinion is th^ 
of co-education. In these days of the onset of democracy, a good tx^reticai 
can be made out for co-education in all stages. But in a country like ouw, witn 
its rooted traditions and conservative instincts, perhaps, it is wiser to 
cautious. The best scheme would perhaps be to have co-education m tne 
stages, kindergarten and primary, when the boys and the mrls are not 
about 9 or 10 years of age, and separate them from their lOtn year until they grow 
mature and self-confident and capable of thinking and judging for ^ 

would have said that there might be co-education only in the^ post-graduate clas^, 
but perhaps, it may not be unwise to have co-education, in the graduate ciasra 
also, but certainly it should not be adopted in any other stage, not even in tne 
Intermediate classes. Co-education in the graduate and post-graduate 
a preparation for actual life where men and women _ are thrown together in tneir 
professional and other activities. I am suggesting this not only as the resmt oi 
my knowledge and experience in India but from my acquaintance and large experien e 

with other countries also. ... 

In medical education, however, I am a great believer m giving men and women 
the same opportunities of learning together and of being examined by laen 
tests. It would be disastrous for many an Indian home if, prompted by 
ideas of chivalry, we allow women students to pass medical 
application of an easier standard of practical tests as compared to m 

^^^xlmes are changing rapidly. The impact of western culture is upsetting our 

old customs and social institutions. Caste restrictions are , 

marriageable age of girls has been raised. There are unmistakable 

thening of public opinion in favour of widow-remarriage and abolition of tne puiaaa 

^^^Amidst the conflicting currents the drift of which it is difficult to foresee, there 
is one perceptible strain in the stream, one undeviated purpose slowly but sure- 
ly evolving from the present, and that is the unshackling of the womanhood oi 
India from the chains of the past. In the future our women will play an increas- 
ingly important part in social life, in the progress and the transformation of our 
id^s. They will indeed be the chief executive officers for propagating our ideas 
of health, hygiene and social advancement. Such steps as we take now wiu Dear 
fruit in times to come and therefore it is the duty of our leader, men and 
ally women, amongst whom I hope to see an increasingly large uumper of our 
women graduates and educated people, to take a forward step with full Tesponsi- 
bility and with the knowledge that whatever we do to-day will guide the welfare and 
happiness of generations to come. Here the aspirations of all communities are 
to be one, here the claims of climate, religion and social authority should be foregone 
in the unity of an undivided aim. It is to this future that I invite you to look, to 
this hope to turn for consolation, to this goal to consecrate your efforts. 


Democracy 

The question of equality in education of man and woman takes me to the larger 
issue of democracy. Till the other day, we thought that the greatest contri^tion 
of western nations in the matter of political organisation is the institution of demo- 
cracy. But to-day, some of the progressive and powerful western nations have 
abandoned democracy and are adopting modified autocratic forms of govexnmen 
which critics call tyranny and dictatorship. They fell that government by talk andt 
discussion with large bodies does not make for speedy and efficient action, when 
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we are face to face with large problems such as general unemployment, low agri- 
cultural prices and militant nationalism, it is not possible for us to sit and dis- 
cuss ways and means at inordinate length in council chambers. The sands of time 
are running out, and action becomes imperative, and deliberation is naturally slow. 
A democracy lives generally if it puts in power an aristocracy not of birth but of 
intellect aud morals. In Great Britain, democracy is successful simply because it is 
controlled by elected leaders in whom it has trust and who decide for the peojfle in 
all emergencies. The leadership of tho best is the only practicable and desirable 
method of public administration. Such a tradition has been in consonance with the 
past of India where the Brahmin was held supreme, not because he was born a 
Brahmin, but because, with his rich background of education, culture and experi- 
ence, he was fitted to guide tho growth of the community. It is also in consonance 
with the doctrine of Plato of tho guardian in his where the guardians 

were expected to guide tho alFairs of the State in tho light of their past ideals and dis- 
interested manner. Wisdom and disinterestedness, Jnana and Tyaga, must be the 
two features. Wisdom and disinterestedness must bo the Qualities possessed by 
those who claim to lead the community. It is the wisdom of the Upanishands. It 
is the wiedem of Plato. It is the practical wisdom of the British State, where peo- 
ple enjoy a greater security of life and freedom of^ speech than in any avowedly 
Republican State and I am glad to bo able to say, it is tho great example we find 
in this State of Mysore. 


iNBjrFrCIBNOY AND Physioad Fitness 

Much of the backwardness aud inefficiency of our people might be dircctiy traced 
to the lack of their physical fitness. On account of their low vitality, they fall 
easy victims to infectious diseases aud there is a constant dram on their poor 
reserve of vitality. Great attention will have to bo paid in schools and colleges to 
the building up of the physical manhood of the country. Physical fitness to 
my mind, tne first condition of intellectual efficiency and mental alertness. Even 
though the direct task of the University is tho intellectual training of the students 
who go to Its doors, it is essential that equal attention shoum be paid to tne 
physical welfare of our young men and outlets provided for their energy m tne 
domain of healthy recreations, manly games and sports and also amateur theatricw 
performances and musical entertainments. It is a pleasure for to know that in 
your University these extra academic pursuits are well looked after and witn me 
laoilitieB which the country provides, it should be possible to further develop tnia 
side of the Universtity’s life. Long excursions are now becoming more popular ana 
fashionable in western countries, and in Mysore with its salubrious climate, suen 
excursions might occasionally be arranged, and students encouraged to take to tnem. 
The Krishnarajasagara and other beautiful and wide expanse of water anord ample 
opportunities for developing a University Bowing Club. With yo^r own btate 
Army, which provides a career for your young men, it must be poBSible tor you lo 
organise on a large scale a University Training Corps, which not only gives^ stuaenis 
physical training but trains them in habits of obedience, team work 
these days when aviation is being newly introduced into our country, it is our young 
men who, as the natural leaders of the community, should take^ a 
in this enterprise, Perhaps, it may not bo easy to start an AviaUon CiuD immwia- 
tely, but as soon as finances permit, a Civil Aviation Officers University Training 
Crops might be started and it will bo the first of its kind. . . 

While I am on this subject, 1 may be pardoned for drawing 
lopsided development of the physical aspect, which is now l 3 ecoming more attrao i a 
in some parts of the country. There are institutions which specialise in teacm g 
young men the art of muscular control and muscular development and pnysica 
endurance. While physical fitness is essential, while physical and muscular ue - 
lopment undertaken on scientfic lines will develop one’s i 

body light and one’s limbs supple, exhibitions of one-sided and unsoientmo pnyBi 
development for spectacular purposes cannot bo too strongly 
who indulge in such exhibitions are liable to become heavy and muscle-bound 
fall victims to heart diseases after a certain age. 


Veenaoulab as a Medium of Instbuction 

Sir Asutosh Mukherjee was very anxious for the development of the 
language and in his Convocation address there also advocated its adoption, i nave 
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tried to follow this ideal and it was my privilege to be able to take some efiffectiva 
Steps to make vernacular as the medium of instruction up to the Matriculation 
standard in the Calcutta University, I therefore trust that I shall not be misun- 
derstood when I say that while I appreciate the worthiness of this scheme as a 
means of easily learning a foreign language and as a patriotic desire to enrich and 
encourage the development of one’s own mother tongue, we should not at the sanae 
time make a fetish of it. The world has become small aud India cannot remain 
isolated any more. We are bound to take our place in the ^ world economy and 
any tendency in Universities to neglect the use of the English language out of 
false pride and false ideas of patriotism, is bound to tell on our own usefulness 
and progress and position in the world of thought and^ life. English^ is the langu- 
age which opens to us the treasures of modern science and criticism. It is^the 
language by which we are able to i^ut ourselves in touch with the other nations 
of the world. For purposes of business and commerce, we recjuire language that 
is spoken practically over the whole world. And it would be a bad day fOT us u 
we should in any manner lower our standard of teaching and knowledge in Eoghsm 
By all means, develop the vernacularj but do not do so at the cost of a thorough 
and good knowledge of English. 

I would like to mention that the system ^ of Eeadership Lectures has placed the 
University of Calcutta in a position to invite scholars from abroad :from time to 
time to deliver short courses of lectures. Perhaps, somethiDg more effective than 
these occasional lectures will have to be developed in the near w^re and a regular 
exchange of students and of professors established between the diflerent Universities 
in India and overseas, British and Foreign. In this way, a direct and conhnuoua 
cultural contact can be established between ^ different Universities. I that the 
beauty of your country, its arts and craft, its rich background of ancient culture 
and learning will make it a very suitable place for the estabusiimeut oi sncn 
a centre. 

HUIDU-ldUSLIM: XTITITY 


Before I sit down, I wish to tell you that your country at the moment n^ds 
men who have not merely education, not merely^ knowledge or learning, but 
sympathy and humanity born of true culture. Nothing depresMS me more than . 
the phenomenon which, alas, is increasing in its proportions, me phenomenon of 
graduates, of products of our Universities, who have won the highest distinctions 
and passed the highest examinations, and sometimes _men of rMtare years like 
lecturers and professors, subordinating all their learning and knowledge to the 
petty ends of their own self for gaining applause _ and cheap popularity or the 
sinister interests of their own community, I can think of numbers of sadhus and 
sufis, men belonging to all creeds and communities, who have the strength to 
subordinate their petty interests to the public good and hold aloft the vision of 
one family on earth under God’s Eule. There are men and women m this land 
who do not possess University degrees, who cannot month the modern catch- words 
of progress, democracy, etc.j but who are still endowed with that natural sympathv 
for mankind, regardless of caste, creed or community. They are tjruly more cultured 
than the University titled men who fly the banners of their particular communities. 
Unfortunately for our country at the moment, when political freedom is dawning 
on us, when questions of Indian self-government have come to occupy not the 
regions of dreams but the centre of practical politics, we are trying to op^ old 
sores and exaggerate animosities and antagonisms and thus postpone the achieve- 
ment of the dream of our statesmen. Communal differ^ces particularly between 
Hindus and Mussalmans are being revived for the sake of political e^ds. It is 
forgotten that there were great periods of Indian History when the Hindu and 
the Mussalman lived side by side in perfect amity .‘and concord,^ 
ciative of each other’s cultures, and expressing their traditions in a blend of 
which are even to-day matters of pride to Indies as a nation. I^ok at the 
products of the Art and Architecture expressive of the synthesis of the Hindu and 
the Mussalman, which are to be found in North India, 

Delhi which have survived the ravages of Ume and 

admiration of the world. Before there can be Hindu-Muslim unity on political 
side there should be intellectual sympathy and co-operation between the two cm- 
tur^. On the same ideal and cultural plane, affinities and , 

be fostered with great care and delicacy. Intellectual understanding is the basis of 
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all political unity and I do not suppose it is necessary for me in this State tn 
refer to that fact, since you have in your Chancellor, a devout Hindu who at 
the sanae time, has preat sympathy and appreciation of the cultures of the’ Musaal 
mans and the Christians. If only his example is followed by each one of von 
you will brin^ nearer the realisation of our political ideals. I do hope that when voii 
enter life and are called upon to take your part in the control and administration 
of public affairs, you will not betray the cause of your own country's free- 
dom or national unity. Your Vice-Chancellor in recommending you for the degrees 
has to-day charged you “that in your life and conversation you may prove your- 
self worthy of the same." I put to you this challenge whether in your daily lives 
by your spoken word or silent deed, you will stand up, even on self-sacrifice for 
the cause of India, our motherland, or betray your ideal in becoming partisans of 
a petty creed or community. Let each one answer to himself. 


The Allahabad University Convocation 

The following 'is a summary of the address delivered by Dr. Sir 8, 
Eadhakrishnan at the Convocation of the Allahabad University held on the 13th, 
Novamber 1934 

Let me expresss my grateful appreciation of the kind thought which your 
authorities had for me in asking me to come here and give the address. Though 
I know from experience that a Convocation addressed intended for the students 
who are leaving the University is no easy task, yet it gives me the chance of 
meeting a large gathering of scholars and students, a great temptation for one who 
has been a teacher for a large part of life. If I am hero this evening, it is due 
to a strict adherence to the maxim which has long been in practice, though 
recently exalted into the rank of philosophy, that the best way Jof getting over 
a temptation is by quietly yielding to it. 

UJSrEMPXjOYMENT 

In conformity with tradition, let 'me offer my hearty congratulations to you who 
have received degrees to-day. You have 'successfully completed the prescribed 
courses of study and are now looking forward to your work in life for which the 
University training has been a preparation. Latterly, the lack of adjustment 
between the needs of life and studies in the University has come in for a good 
deal of comment and criticism that it is unnecessary for me to draw your attention 
to it. If I tell you, young men and woman, that you will have soft jobs and 

f reat careers awaiting you, now that you have acquired University degrees it will 
e rousing hopes that are destined to disappointment. Unemployment is the lot 
of many University men the world over. There is something wrong about a system 
which turns out men who are not wanted in the society which had paid for thdr 
training, It is not the function of Universities to produce an academic proletariat 
which IS fed on idleness and so develops mental flabbiness and neurasthenia. 
The responsibility for this state of affairs is not merely in the educational system 
but also in the economic situation. You are not accountable for either. But it is 
a healthy sign that there is a remarkable agreement among educationists to-day 
that the system of education requires drastic revision from the foundation to the 
flagpole. It is out of date and unsuited to modern conditions and involves a 
colossal waste of intellect and energy. 

Ebfoem of Secondary Education 

In all its stages, Primary, Secondary and University, a reorientation is necessary. 
While any member of the general community is entitled to the minimum of educa- 
tion, at any rate, to the Primary standard if he is to function as a unit in a 
democratic state, the large numbers who constitute the mainstay of any society, 
the peasants working on the soil and the skilled workers engaged in industries 
require to be looked after in the Secondary schools. Secondary education is the 
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weakest link ia our system. It ia dominated exclusively by the University 
requirements. It must provide a type of education which is complete in itselj^ 
enabling those who have benehtted by it to take up a position in life. It must 
therefore be so organised as to give a general cultural standard to the bulk of the 
population and enable them, at the same time, to face the varied requirements of 
practical life. It must not be its exclusive aim to prepare candidates for University 
studies. The value of University education is considerably impaired by the presence 
in the University of men who are unfit for higher literary or scientific education. 
The technical schools should train our youths not merely for urban occupations, 
because the country is fundamentally rural. Agriculture is the foundation of 
Indian life and will continue to be so for a long time to come. 

Today, with the low agricultural prices, our farmers who are the producers of 
wealth in our land, are unable to get enough food for themselves out of the soil 
they cultivate. In more favourable circumstances, they have a very small surplus 
to self. So long as we continue to cultivate our fields with the tools of a past 
age, the bent sticx and the wooden plough, the yield from the soil cannot be 
increased. If there is to be any improvement, agricultural training suited to our 
rural conditions is essential. A large number of agricultural schools, small in size 
and limited in scope, require to be established. Besides, our farmers are generally 
engaged in some subsidiary industry during the intervals of leisure which field- 
work involves. lu former days, spinning and weaving were the subsidiary industries. 
Gandhiji’s attempt to revive them is not a madman’s dream. Technical schools 
where training can be given in industries which can be carried on in small work- 
shops are most urgently needed. 

The Universities should be called upon to produce a higher intellectual class, 
not only willing subordinates but responsible leaders, who will fill important and 
influential positions iu the liberal professions, in the great industries and in public 
life. They must pay special attention in ^ technological institutes to research in 
subjects relating to agriculture and industries. 

Leadership 

Besides teaching and research, the training of leaders, is an essential function of 
the University, To-day there is no lack of moral energy or disinterestedness but 
it is taking unnatural shapes on account of wrong direction. The responsibility of 
the intellectuals, the natural leaders of thought and life, is immense. The anxious 
preoccupation, of the statesmen of all countries at the present moment^ when com- 
peting social, economic and political views are in the field, raises questions of fun- 
damental importance. The issues involved are vital to every interest both of the 
individual and of humanity. Universities which have for their function the con- 
serving and dispensing of the best traditions of human thought and conduct are 
deeply affected by the great moral issues about the first principles of social orga- 
nization, which these questions raise. 

Demooracy and Dictatorship 

Mazzini defined democracy ‘‘as the progress all through under the leadership 
of the wisest and the beBt’\ A democracy fails if the people are not sufficiently 
enlightened to be able to select wise and intelligent leaders. The leaders to-day are 
neither wise nor intelligent. Scepticism and selfishness are their chief characteristics. 
They are supported by the rapacity of profiteers, the apathy of the masses, the 
faint-hearted servility of the intellectuals who make^ themselves the advocates of 
devastating prejudices which it should be their mission to uproot. W^ithout any 
clear vision of humanity's goal, our leaders set forth programmes which the^ value 
more than the lives of their fellowmen. They will not hesitate to send millions to 
death to prove themselves in the right. Their own particular purposes should be 
achieved by any means, however barbarous or inhuman. 

We are witness to-day of the terrible sinister portent that some of the pro^es- 
sive nations of the West whose names are synonymous with civilization are embarking 
with cynical deliberation on a course which is in conflict not so much with the 
high injunctions of the religions they profess, but the most elementary dict^ of 
natural justice and humanity. In a large part of Europe, democracy which was 
for long considered the great contribution of Europe to world’s ^ political thongtit is 
now abandoned. Parliamentary government is killed, press is muzzM, fre^om 
of thought, of speech and of assembly is fotbidden. The ordinary decencies of 
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public life, iho conventions which raise human society above a' pack of animals 
the bonds of personal loyalty and friendship are being; swept away by groups who 
neither respect laws nor recogniso the common obligations of humanity. The zeal 
of the dictators shrinks at nothing, not even carefully planned and cold-blooded 
murders of political opponents. 

The obvious incompetence of governments to deal in a just and effective way 
with the problem of economic inequality is the cause of the discontent with demo- 
cracy and this discontent has carried dictators to power. Unimpeded freedom of 
trade resulted in the exploitation of man by his fellows. The demand for greater 
economic equality was resented by the vested interests and class conflicts developed. 
Regulation of private industry on a largo scale was undertaken by the governments 
but not as rapidly as one would desire. Economic effort was therefore put under 
political direction. Peaceful evolution which is tho method of democracy yieldd 
to forcible revolution. 

Compulsion thus became tho controlling principle of social, economic and poli- 
tical life. If there is a restriction of personal liberty and a denial of opportunities 
for a full, satisfying, noble life, it only, means that economic justice and security 
ask for their price. Tho price has been paid in many countries but they are not 
nearer the goal. Tho new slavery for mankind has not resulted in economic 
justice and security. 

MlLfTABISM 

Selfish and suspicious units which constitute tho present politically and econo- 
mically unorganised world have raised tariff walls which naturally increase 
personal rivalries and bitterness. It is a state of constant continuous 
ecouomic struggle. Those who boliovo in force for their internal affairs 
have no hesitation in adopting it in their foreign relations. Militarism is 
now in the ascendant. Might is to-day . more right than ever. Our 
dictators are all sabre-rattlers and scare-mongers. They tax the sweat and blood of 
innocent people in order to maintain armaments. Nations are fed on a diet of 
blood and iron. Italy is busy turning a people into an army. The boys of Italy 
are to be prepared “spiritually, physically and militarily’^ for the profession of 
arms. Germany and Austria, Russia and France, even Great Britain, are piling up 
preparations for war, while their Governments declare that they desire peace. 
Defending the increased Air Estimates in tho House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin 
remarked that in future we must regard not the white cliffs of Dover but the left 
bank of the Rhine as our frontier. No ono knows what exactly Baldwin meant 
and it is doubtful whether he himself knew. But tho French took the words to 
mean that England was at last about to agree to a military alliance with France 
and they can always quote Baldwin. 

PowEKs oj? Darkness 

The powers of darkness are gathering in every direction. The nations of 
Europe are drifting towards war with all its incalcuJablo horrors. The next war 
will be fought largely from the air and it will bo much more pitiless, indiscrimi- 
nating and descriptive than anything in the previous history of warfare. It is 
admitted that there is no defence against air attack. One can only retaliate. 
Invasion by an army could be repelled by 'ranging a sufliciently strong force aga- 
inst it. So also with blockade by a fleet. But there is no reliable defence against a 
raid by bombing aeroplanes. However large our flying force may be, a much 
trailer one could deliver a blow, a blow levelled straight against the civilian popu- 
' lation, old ahd young, women and children, hospitals and nurseries. 

New conditions challenge us to restate the aims, revise the methods and reshape 
the system of university education. Our purpose hitherto has been to impart 
university education to as many as are willing to receive it. Our methods nave 
therefere necessarily been those best suited to ihasfl production, But, it followed that 
the best brains of the country have been neglected and consequently our univerm- 
ties havu failed to produce in suflficient number leaders fit to cope with the Pyp”* 
Icms— national, provincial and even local— of the country’s social and political life. 



The Agra UoiYersity Convocation 


ennrop f^'^iee-Chanoellor of the Oamania UoLversily, in the 

l™No«mb£“lMTsaid Uuiversity held at Agra on the 


available to young men and women the knowledge that has been 

^ shorfe of what oar purpose should be ia the 
nnr Opportunity that are almost upon ns. We must define 

nnslw terms of to-morrow. The country now looks to us oonsci- 

Tpflr^Jrc^;^ deliberately to develop the powers of those who have the capacity for 

ttmrinnn f ® i??*' ptocess of formal education be able to 

p ace great personalities. But we can with some hope of success aim at produc- 

i.^ great commuDity—meo and women who have been disciplined in mind and 

inspired by ideals of willing service, who have the initiative and 
.J- leadership and who by the soundness of their judgment are fit to mould 
accordance with their own ideals. 

fortuflcs of cvGry people”, said the Calcutta University Com- 
j upon the opportunities which it affords ro its ablest sons, who 
must be the leaders and guides of the next generation in every field of national 
of,, * uiiads are sterilised, if their intellectual growth is starved and 

^ ^ surely sufter as it will if it neglects the material 

resources which Nature has bestowed upon it”. Thus the work in a university 
mnst be exacting and strenuous. Its class-rooms must be places where thought is 
active and is applied to use, where self-reliance is developed, where the creative 
xacimies are streng^ened and where balanced minds are formed. 

What IS the re^^y ? The prevailing method is for teachers to do the thinking 
tor the stuaeiits. The most popular lecturer is he who confines himself strictly to 
the course and whose summaries are so skilfully made that the students need not 
even read the prescribed text-books. In post-graduate classes, in which smaller 
numbers make it possible to preserve human contact between teacher and taught, 
seit-reliance and wide^ reading are encouraged and in some colleges and teaching 
universities an effect is being made by means of tutorial classes to develop powers 
of indepeodent thought and criticism. But usually university lectures do not 
^rnujate thought , they ^ are a substitute for thought. Through the study of 
English literature there is an opportunity for developing the love of reading for its 

own sake and thus giving all students on the Arts side a pure and abiding 
pleasure. ^ ^ 


. Yet the prevailing method of teaching is to convert a masterpiece of literature 
into a horrible mess of synonyms and paraphrases of which the permanent effect 

froui the fact that in this province of five universities there is not 
a sufficient demand for literature to support a single book-shop, as the term is 
understood in university towns of the West, 

The end of the study of literature at our universities is for most students a 
release from it. The study of Science involves independent practical work and 
therefore demands self-effort, but even in our laboratories it is common to find 
students carrying out experiments mechanically according to directions which select 
the subjects for investigation, give^ detailed instructions regarding the methods of 
work and leave the students uothiog to do besides the taking of observations. 

The fault lies in our system of education. We have provided in our secondary 
institutions a predominantly literary education which can lead only to more literary 
education. Accordingly many students drift into university courses for which 
they are unfitted becuse there is no other type of higher education open to them. 
The colleges have to make the best of conditions as they find them — classes clogged 
with students who have no aptitude for high<ar literary and scientific study. The 
lecturer cannot give of his best or stimulate the interest and curiosity of his 
students ; he rightly thinks it unfair to leave half of his class behind. He must 
keep to the dry and dusty road which leads to success in examinations. Attempts 
by students of more than average ability to find pleasure and delight by exploring 
the country on either side must be discouraged ; these excursions hamper the 
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teacher’s efforts to help the duller ones to reach the journey’s end. Thus the 
teacher is compelled by force of circumstances to adopt the only method of 
instruction that ^ill meet the case— to do the thinking for his students and present 
the subject of study in the form of dictated notes. 

These criticism apply, though to less degree, to some universities in the West 
also. The first remedy sugp;estcd is a drastic selection of students. “It is the cant 
of democracy,” says a critic of Western universities, “to talk as though the bulk 
of the people are nttod to receive university education and should have it as soon 
as it can be provided. The universities should be^ only for the really intelligent 
and these are a small proportion of tho total population.” Similar views have been 
expressed by the Principal of the University of St, Andrews, the oldest university 
in Scotland. “The power of leadership /’ he said, “is greatest when coupled with 
tho wisdom and understanding the universities strive to provide, and I often wonder 
if our present methods, in which we attempt to ignore tho biological law that the 
efficiency of the few is secured by tho sacrifice of tho many, are more likely to 
load to produce tho particular men the world requires.” 

But the process of elimination involves tho overhauling and reconstruction of 
our system of secondary education. Wo cannot adopt the easy remedy of stiffening 
the standards of university examinations. It is not equitable that those^ who desire 
to receive education beyond the secondary school stage should be denied facilities 
for higher education merely because they arc unfit for university studies. ^ Many 
of them have other aptitudes for which scope must be found by providing for 
them training which will equip them for useful and honourable careers in the 
industrial, commercial aud agricultural life of the country. The problena cannot 
be solved by Government or the Education Department alone. The Ministry of 
Education in the United Provinces have therefore recently issued a resolution in 
which they have invited the public to co-operate with them in finding a solution. 

Sbaeoh for Truth 

The elimination of tho unfit will not in itself be a reform of university educa- 
tion. It is only one of the essential conditions of reform. Reform is possible only if we 
are clear about our aims and constantly bring our methods to the test whether or not 
they help us to achieve our purpose. There are many definitions of university aims, 
but all may be summed up in these words — the search for truth. A university at 
its beet expresses in its administration, curriculum, methods of teaching and in all 
its activities the desire of men to pursue the truth for truth’s sake. 

Let US first ask to what extent the pursuit of truth is deliberately stimulated by 
our university bodies. Unfortunately they are too busy with other matters. The 
authorities of all our universities, teaching as well as affiliating, devote most of 
their time and energy to purely formal business. Teachers have a passion for 
meetings, where they engage in endless discussions regarding regulations, which 
thus tend to become more and more elaborate. Yet, as Professor Zinmem has 
said, there is no department of human activity where the heavy administrative 
methods of large scale enterprise arc less at home or defeat their purpose more 
completely. What may be efficiency in the one region becomes an encumbrance in 
the other. When teachers are absorbed in the working of the machine they can 
give little time or attention to questions of educational policy which express the 
spirit and ideals of the university. 

Problem of Curriculum 

The most important of these is the curriculum. It seems to bo assumed th^ 
there must and can be only one form of curriculum — a list of subjects from whion 
the students may, with some slight restriction, choose any three. Such a curriculum 
is without design or coherence and is based on no intelligible principle. If 
is an underlying theory it is the false one that it does not matter what subjects 
the undergraduate studies as long as he studies three, however grotesquely unrelated 
they may be. If we wish university education to train for citizenship the curricu- 
lum must be carefully designed for that purpose. But our present curriculum is a 
preparation not for life but for examinations controlled by the Public Service 
Commission and other external examining bodies. Therefore the graduates who are 
being sent forth to enrich the public life of the country are being trained along 
lines of narrow specialism — Science graduates who are wholly ignorant of the record 
of human thought and feeling and Arts graduates who have not the most elementary 
equipment to enable them to understand the wonder and meaning of life. These 
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defects are not peculiar to the Agra University or even to Indian universities 
in general. Complaint is made that in TJoiveraities of the West also subjects are treated 
as ends in themselves and not as elements in a larger synthesis, and that degrees 
are awarded after an examination which is designed to test knowledge gained 
almost entirely by means of unremitting industry and the application of memory 
Jo ^ set of^ facts. A well informed critic (Alderton Pink: **If the blind 

lead. ') of Western universities says that in some universities of the West there is 
no unifying aim, that ‘ in the true sense of the word there is no curriculum,” 
there is just ‘•an assortment^ of educationally purposeless courses based on 
specialised work in single subjects.” He has, therefore, suggested that the rigid 
demarcation between Arts and Science should be broken down and that the curri- 
culum should consist not of alternative subjects but of alternative groups of corre- 
lated studies bearing on the needs of society and aiming at initiating young people 
into what is vital in the knowledge and thought of our time and thus eouipping 
them for the social leadership for which their abilities fit them. H. G, Wells, who 
contemptuously describes the Arts course in universities as “merely a wasteful pro- 
longation of puerility” has advocated an even more drastic reconstruction of the 
curriculum. I mention these suggestions not to endorse them iin detail but to 
emphasise first that there is a problem of the curriculum and secondly that it has 
not yet been solved satisfactorily even in the older universities of the West. Our 
Indian universities have been, with almost pathetic eagerness, imitative of Western 
institutions. Here is an opportunity of repaying their debt by making their own 
contribution to the solution of a question of vital importance to universities all 
the world over. 

Teaching and Heseaech 

Another problem for university teachers, perhaps next in importance to the 
question of the curriculum, is how to strike a balance between teaching and 
research. Extension of the bounds of knowledge is the search for truth and there- 
fore must by our definition be one of the primary aims of any university. But let 
us beware of pretence and humbug masquerading as trnth. Of some of the 
research work done at Western universities, it has been said by one who is compe- 
tent to judge : “Anyone who takes the trouble to run through the titles of theses 
deposited in university libraries or printed by university presses must be applied 
by the amount of effort there revealed. Those who are in charge of this sort of work 
know very well that the field in which profitable research can be done by the 
novice is very limited and in some directions already exhausted ; yet they continue 
to encourage students to pursue the depressing task of borrowing through rubbish, 
heaps to the degree of Ph.D”. I hasten, however, to add that this is not a fair 
valuation of every research degree and that even “an elaborately documented dis- 
eertatioD on an obscure matter” however dull it may appear to be is possibly a 
key to new regions of thought. What I wish to stress is that in our colleges and 
universities research work which is divorced from teaching has little educational 
value ; but its influence is great if it keeps aKve the teacher’s enthusiasm for his 
subject and if the more advanced students are allowed to share in it and thns 
realize that if they are to love truth they must be prepared to win her by patient 
investigation and serve her by strenuous work. In some of our universities, notably 
at Allahabad and Lucknow in these provinces, research work of first rate quality 
and educational value has completely altered the tone of some teaching departments. 
In the colleges of an affiliating university we have neither the staff nor the equip- 
ment for such research work of this kind. But what matters more than research 
work in teaching departments is the spirit of the researchers. The teacher may 
reveal this spirit even when he is dealing with knowledge centuries old, provided 
that he imparts it in such a way as to stir the imagination of students and train 
them to test it, utilize it, turn it to the principles which are true for all time. Who 
can doubt that all the time. Who can doubt that the influence for good of such a 
teacher, whatever his subject may be, is for university purposes of infinitely greater 
value than that of the researcher who shuts himself up in his laboratory and by a 
process of patient distillation addes one more to the infinite series of compounds of 
Carbon, Hydrogen and Oxygen ? 

Peoblem of Teaching Technique 

Lastly, there is the problem of teaching technique. In recent years there has 
been considerable improvement in methods of teaching in schools* But university 
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professors have curiously a scorn of discussion regarding the methods by which 
they should do their daily work. Alone amongst professional men they eive no 
suBlained thought for the technique of their craft. I confess that the pedaeoffus 
is the bore of all bores ; and I submit that he makes up a large part of my own 
composition, I shall not, however, abuse my present position by permitting him 
to speak, I would only indicate some of the questions which are of vital impor- 
tance to university teachers and which, as a body, they have never answered 
because they have never asked them : How can literature be taught as a study of 
life, as cultivation of the imagination and as revelation of the beauty of form 
fitness of phrase and music of language ? How can knowledge— the meanings of 
words and sentences and the relations of parts to each other and to the whole 
—be imparted without destroying pleasure and beauty, which are evanescent under 
analysis ? By what methods can the student of History be trained to investigate 
causes and measure ofFccts, analyse motives, deduce influences from established data 
and distinguish between the essential and the accidental ? How can the teacher of 
Economics mako the study more real by building a bridge between the theory of 
the class-room and practical life ? How can staff and students render through this 
subject a service to the community by applying it to Indian needs ? How should 
Mathematics bo taught so that apart from its value as an instrument for use it 
may be a training intellectual precision and self-reliance ? Why with all *our 
expenditure on university and college departments of Science we do not produce 
more graduates with scientific minds— mon who think for themselves, who weigh 
evidence, who, in Faraday^s phrase, are not biassed by appearances, have no favourite 
hypothesis, are of no school and in doctrine have no master ? In a word, by 
what methods of teaching can wo in every subject fulfil the aim of the University, 
by training students to search for the truth, hold it in their hearts, discern it in 
their thoughts and live ic in their lives ? 

My final word is to express on behalf of all officors, teachers and friends of 
the University our good wishes to you, the graduates of to-day. You deserve 
success. You have an innate courtesy and good humour which make teaching in 
the colleges of the University a {delight. You have shown industry, grit and 
perseverence and many of you also great courage in obtaining university education 
at the cost of privation and even snfforing. You are going forth now to the great 
arena of the outside world. How are you to bo distinguished there from other 
educated men who are not university graduates ? In what sense is each of you 
to prove worthjr of his degree ? Not by what he knows, but what he is : one 
who is humble in mind and yet does not accept opinions from the daily press or 
from the assertions of others until he has tried and tested them, who probes into 
catch-words and fine phrases and faces facts ; one who throughout his life, in his 
daily duties and in association with his fellows, by honesty of thought, integrity of 
conduct and thoroughness of work, is steadily and surely building for himself a 
ship of truth— 


*Tn which his soul may sail — 

Sail on the sea of death, 

For death takes toll 

Of beauty, courage, youth, 

Of all but truth.” 


The Patna Dniversity Convocation 

Mr, Justice Khaja Mohammod Koor, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, 
in the course of his Convocation Speech delivered at Patna on the 24tli. November 
1934 said 

‘University education must by its very nature to a large extent be cultural 
it must pre-eminently produce men who by their research and devotion may ne 
able by their contribution to add to the knowledge and culture of 
Whatever may be the defect of the present system, I can confidently say that tno 
general education now imparted in the university is producing ^ a body of you^ 
men who equipped by {heir training can make themselves useful in various spheres. 
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congratulating the new graduates said : 'On my own behalf and 
on benalr of the University I congratulate you on your succees and wish you godspeed. 
Alter leaving the portals of this University you are about to enter the University of Life 
and face its diverse and complicated problems. Many of you will be faced with 
the question of selecting a future career. During these days of world-wide econo- 
mic depression, unemployment among the educated youths of the country must 
have been agitating your mind. The only advice I can give you is to face it with 
patience, perseverence and good spirit. The universities, particularly of this country, 
subjected to a very severe criticism and it is said that the education 
have been able to impart to you is not suited to your requirements. 
The dissatisfaction is universal but the solution is not so easy as some of the 
critics think it to be. It is said that a university should take. up technical and 
vocational education. Some universities have made a beginning, and with us it is a 
qu^tiou of funds. It is, however, not sometimes recognised that simply opening 
technological classes in the universities will not solve the problem of unemploy- 
ment. Ii the universities of India have not solved the problem of unemployment, 
they have produced men who are educating public opinion for its solution. &rrect 
thinking is the first step towards the achievement of the object, SpeciaJised educa- 
tion without taking stock of its demand will make the distress more acute. 

‘It is generally acknowledged that the solution of the problem does not lie in 
the reform of university education but also in the economic development of the 
country which will open more avenues for the employment of the educated youths 
of the country. This is not a problem which a university alone can solve. It is to 
be solved by the combined effort of the people and the Government. The universities 
will certainly have to make their own contribution. We have been able to impart 
to you what we believe a sound general education which if you only rightly 
use it, will enable you to adapt yourselves to varying conditions of life which 
will face you. 

Continuing he said : 'But I will tell you one thing. Will you wait till the 
economic development of the country finds a career for you ? Will you not make 
a start for yourself ? Some of you at any rate, I am sure, can command a little 
capital. Your general education is at your disposal. Any technical knowMge 
needed can be acquired if you want it or you can combine with those who have 
it. I would urge upon you to think whether some of you at least cannot start a 
small industry yourself and keep yourself engaged instead of running about from 
door to door to seek a comparatively low paid service. Others who are in a posi- 
tion to do so may think of leading a village life as Dr. Paranipye impressed upon 
the Convocation last year. The co-operative movement on which much of the 
economic development of the peasantry depends is suffering for want of educated 
workers in the villages. Will not some of you who can afford to do so, go and 
live among the vill^ers and take up this philanthropic work of village uplift 
which in the end will achieve the object of the economic prospertity of the country 
which all of us have in view ? Think, decide and act.’ 


The Lnckoow UoiFersity Convocation 

His Excellency Sir Malcolm Bailey, Chancellor, addressing the Convocation of 
the Lucknow University at Lucknow on the 26th. November 1934, declared 

“I believe that it is only in alliance with the form of culture which is tolerant 
of every variety of thought or custom save that which offends the spirit of 
liberty that India can find the fulfilment of her best self and give all 
her peoples that great future for which we all alike pray. Is all 
that we are doing here and in other centres of higher education ; is, indeed, all 
the trend of the type of culture to which we have now been devoting ourselves 
for some years, in truth anti-national he inquired of his audience. “Indeed 
the recent course of the world has been such that in many coantries the sole test 
applied to any policy or any cultural development is its capacity for satis^ing 
what is held to be the national genius or character. If India were to decide in its 
own mind that the type of culture largely determined by external influences is 
anti-national, then that form of culture will have against it not only the natural 
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difficulty inherent in its transplantation to a different soil, but all active hostility 
which nows from an intensified nationalistic feeling. Whatever view one may take 
of the manner in which the merits of foreign rule are canvassed or of some of the 
methods whereby it is sought to reduce its authority, yet the desire to be more 
independent of that rule is natural enough. Certainly, it would be illogical if 
Englishmen remembering how much of their own history and how much of their 
feelings they have taught India, were to regard it as uniustifiable\ 

“In seeking to spread among them institutions and ideas which seemed to have 
been succossful in Europe,'’ his Excellency proceeded, “there was at least a sincere 
and honest attempt to give the East what had appeared as best to the West. That 
attempt, moreover, had secured, as the whole world admits, for India an immense 
advance not only in material and social circumstances but in every condition that 
makes towards nationhood”. 

Continuing, his Excellency said : ‘I do not believe that any thinking Indian 
really believes that the achievements of Europe in literature, philosophy and art 
are negligible and the achiovo.nent of India supreme. I, in fairness, ought to make 
one observation which is perhaps also a warning. In altering circumstances, fee- 
lings based on political or economic considerations may well abate and changing 
relations may well bring a recognition that it is unnecessary to set up any such 
defence against the assumption of Indian inferiority. But unless it is aggravated 
by the continuance of the factors I still cannot myself believe that it is likely to 
take a form directly subversive of the European typo of culture. One must expect 
an increasing stimulus to bo given to the literature of Indian languages such as 
has already taken place in regard to Bengali and to some extent to Urdu and 
Hindi. There will naturally be a far more emphasis on education in the languages 
of the country. 

'I need not emphasise the truth that every national renaissance has brought 
with it an intense revival of interest in the language, life, history and art of the 
people of the country. It would not be a true renaissance if it did not seek to 
give them a new life in the face of the foreign or exotic culture. That, however, 
does not imply that the nationalistic feeling, however intense it may become, must 
necessarily herald a movement for the exclusion or suppression of the Eastern 
type of culture. Indeed, the circumstances seem to forbid it here. India could not 
afford to deprive herself of one vehicle she now poBsesses for common expression 
in matters of politics, science or business. Nor would it now be possible to break 
with all associations flowing from the use of our literature and modes of thought. 
They have gone too far and sunk too deep. 

‘Nationalistic feelings in some of their later manifestations have been apt to 
show themselves impatient and intolerant to an extent which would have surprised 
the most intolerant of our ancestors.^ There are modern States which, setting out, 
assert economic self-sufficiency or achieve racial or cultural unity and seem capable 
of being hag-ridden by the desire to smash down any show of difference of opinion 
and regiment every aspect of individual life. The press is silenced, the minorities 
banished^ or suppressed, teaching of philosophy and of history regulated by the Stat^ 
censorship of public opinion is reduced to a mechanized mass mentality. The 

g hiloBopher speaks all this as a new form of Caesarisra. The historian might per- 
aps feel that this libels Augustus and even does some injustice to the more hu- 
man vagaries of some of his successors’. 

In conclusion, bis Excellency pointed out: ‘Fate has brought you most closely 
into contact with that form of European thought which proved itself most resistant 
to these Caesaristic tendencies. Our confidence in our own modes of life and thought 
does not make ua intolerant of the beliefs, customs and habits of others ; ^r 
instinct is to reckon with contrary opinion instead of attempting to suppress it. We 
believe in allowing the fullest scope to indivitual life. We think it is in the fnllness 
of individual life and not in the creation of a mass mentality that the true spirit of 
of progress lies. If individual life is to be controlled we believe that it wiU_ dQ 
rather by general social influences than by sterile processes of State regulation. 
When tile State itself acts it must be on the broad basis of general consent,’ 

Just- before the conclusion of his address Hie Excellency referring to the n^ 
scheme of reforms said; ‘Politicians here may hold their own views on the methods 
proposed in the new constitution for the grant of a fuller share in the control of 
her own destinies. But the philosopher will see in that constitution the Empire s 
challenge to the spirit of the world’s new tyrannies. May India take up the gage 
and justify the faith which inspired that challenge.’ 



The Nagpnr University Convocation 

The eleventh Convocation of the Nagpur University was held at Nagpur on the 
IsL December 1934, with His Exeeliency Sir Hyde Gowan in the chair. 
Dr. R. P. Paranjpye in the course of his address said 

“Large masses of educated men are now-a-days idle for want of employment. 
A situation like^ this cannot be tackled satisfactorily unless well-considered 
action is taken in various directions. Thus, the Government can do a good deal 
by encouraging rapid economic development both in industries and agriculture. 
They can start now, or revive dying indnstries especially of the cottage type; 
they can reserve legitimate national resources to our own nationals and not 
allow foreigners to exploit them ; they can encourage the greater use of Indian 
capital and labour, both skilled and unskilled in developing these resources ; 
they can provide^ facilities for the proper training of Indians for aD grades of 
work required in these industries, they can take much fiscal, legislative and 
administrative measures as being taken by other National Governments for the 
benefit of their own subjects as reserving our coastal shipping traffic to Indian- 
owned concerns, confining Indian insurance business to Indian-owned Companies 
or purchasing, or even sometimes manufacturing such stores as it requires in 
the country itself ; they can recruit more Indians to those places where out- 
siders are now being appointed. 

“But even with all these suggestions properly carried out, mere Governmental 
action cannot effect a permanent cure. An effort must be made to see that early 
in the career of a boy, there should be provided alternative courses of training 
which will lead to as honourable and respectable walks of life as those suppose 
to be rendered possible by a University degree. After all, every student is 
not fully suited for a purely intellectual education of the advanced type in Arts 
or Science. At present, he drifts on into it for want of alternatives and suitable 
advice. All grades of education are unconsciously so arranged as to lead 
everybody finally to the university and this causes an enormous waste of effort 
on the part of those who fail to complete their course and also unfits the 
successful for all but a few occupation, 

“The last Universities Conference recommended a conscious and Twell-planned 
division of the educational course into four parts. Elementary (extending over five 
years) average age 6-11 ; Lower Secondary or Middle (extending over four years) 
average age 11-15 ; Higher Secondary (extending over three years) average age 
15-18 ; and University (extending over at least three years). 

“The education in the first two, if not three, grades should be through the 
vernacular and English, should be optionally taught in the second stage from a 
purely practical point of view and should be compulsory in the third sta^ 
only. There should be a formal certificate granted on the completion of each 
stage and there should be no formal examinations at any other point The 
elementary stage should be compulsory for all children of both sexes and should 
concentrate on the acquisition of the three and ideas on various general 

subjects like history, geography, nature study should be conveyed indirectly 
through their ordinary reading-books. Some kind of manual training should 
be insisted on in every stage of education having alternative classes with 

different kinds of bias but on the whole such institutions will be generally 

of one character ; general subjects of a cultural character should have a pro- 

minent place in the curricula. In the third stage, there should be institutions 
of different types, agricultural, industrial, commercial, and general (Arts and 
Science) though a portion of the time even in the first three should continue 
to be devoted to purely cultural subjects. In these specialised institutions 

opportunities should, whenever possible^ be given for practical training in 
addition to the theoretical. In the fourth stage, there would be the University 
with its various faculties, though each University need not aspire to have all 

g ossible faculties. The students admitted to the University should be of a 
xgher calibre than at present so that University education will produce even 
better results than now. I attach special importance to the education of girls and 
I think that, while the first and fourth grades may ordinarily be taken in common 
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institutions, the second and third should bo provided for in separate institutions for 
boys and girls. 

“Our educational system has grown up so far without any conscious planning 
but present conditions have made clear the urgent need of a well-thought out 
scheme which will remedy existing difficulties, 

“Ihe educational authorities will bo in a position to do this only if they 
are supported by intelligent public opinion ready to disregard vested interests 
when in conflict with the general^ plan, and also prepared to agree to 
increased expenditure for the starting of a sufficient number of specialist 
institutions.’^ 


The Andhra University Convocation 

Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi, Law Member to the Government of Madras, delivered 
the Convocation Address to the graduates of the Andhra University, at the Convoca- 
tion held at Waltair on the 19th. December 1934. The following are extracts 
from his address 

To me the Andhra University, as it is slowly rising in its beneficent glory and 
solid grandeur, is the rare realisation of one of the fondest dreams of my ardent 
youth. I was among the earliest advocates for the establishment of a University for 
Telugu Districts of the Madras Presidency, and when it was given to me to 
assist the Government in the Legislature in placing the Andhra University Act on 
the Statute Book in 1925-26, I laboured in all humbleness and with all my heart ; 
and it was with no less heartiness that I discharged my duties as a member 
of the Senate and of the Syndicate in the early years of this University. 

On this auspicious occasion among the degrees that have been conferred, the 
Honorary Doctorate on our retired Chancellor deserves special mention. This is 
not the place for an appreciation of Sir George Stanley’s broad-minded statesman- 
ship, generous and heipful sympathy for the legitimate aspirations of our country- 
men, and unfailing solicitude for the welfare of the masses. This , University owes 
a debt of gratitude to Sir George Stanley. 

We offer a loyal and respectful welcome to the new Chancellor, His Excellency 
Lord Erskine. 1 am sure His Excellency will watch with tender solicitude and 
paternal care during his Chancellorship the outgrowing of this University from 
Us childhood and its emergence into vigorous and healthy adolescence. 

While passing, may 1 with your permission, pay my tribute of appreciation to 
your Pro- Chancellor, the Hon’ble the Bajasaheb oJt Bobbili who, in the period of 
rapid transition through which wo are passing, has brought to bear upon the 
public life of this province the fine and generous qualities of a house whose martial 
glory in the past is the story of a soul-stiring ballad in our Telugu literature, and 
who is shaping and directing it to make the Presidency of ours, humaiily speaking, 
a happy province where a genuine respect for law awd order, an implicit desire to 
achive political aims by constitutional methods, and a friendly feeling between the 
rulers and the ruled will be among its main features* 

[Defects in Educational System 

On occasions like this it is usual to dilate upon the ideais and purpose of 
education and to offer advice to the outgoing students. I do not propose to follow 
that course, even if I had the capacity to do so. I feel also disinclined to tender 
any advice to the graduates leaving the University as to how they_ should con(mct 
themselves, how they should serve the country and the public, and what thgy 
should do and they should not. But may I observe here that at no time m 
history of India was there a greater need than now for courage to face the prob- 
lems of the age, devotion to the truest interests of the country, honour and 
fishness in public service, and for open and receptive minds to every new 
Your character has been moulded under your home influences and in your school- 
rooms and college -classes and any amount of exhortation from me on an occasion 
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like this may not improve matters. There are one or two drawbacks in our present 
educational system, however, to which I should like to make some reference. 

Omission of Religious Insteuction 

The ornission of religious instruction from school and college curricula is 
having a disastrous result. In the famous proclamation of Queen Victoria, out of 
the bountifulness of her grace and her great and impartial sense of justice, religious 
neutrality was promised to us ; it was a well-meant dedniHon of policy but singu- 
larly enough it has had unexpected and deleterious effects on the progress of 
our country. In the name of this religious neutrality urgent and imperative social 
reforms have been ignored and retarded. It is in the name of this religious 
neutrality that the consecrated nautch girl continues to ply her infamous trade 
and_ the Pan chama— untouchable and oppressed— is left outside the pale of Hindu 
Society, a pitiable outcaste. To this day it is this religious neutrality that prevents 
legislation from being undertaken to admit non-caste Hindus into Hindu temples, 
despite the emphatic assertion that they belong to the Hindu fold. Not merely are 
reforms — so necessary because of the dictates of social justice — delayed and 
obstructed but the national character has not been elevated, and I regret to add, not 
formed I Lower moral standards are steadily creeping into all walks of our 
lives and there has been a regrettable and dangerous deterioration in the methods 
employed to attain our aims. 

The next result of the exclusion of religious instruction from onr educational 
system is that we Hindus have at present no religion worth mentioning. Religion as 
an inspiring, humbling and purifying faith — founded on the verities of life and satis- 
fying its nobler cravings — is to-day unknown in our country in practice. Religion 
with us has ceased to be a living force. And yet India has always been regarded 
as a land of religions — the birthplace of two of the greatest religions of the world. 

I earnestly appeal to the authorities of this University that 'at least in the 
educational institutions within the area of its jurisdiction religious instruction may 
be imparted. The principles and tenets of the three great religions— Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity— should be taught from the earliest standards right upto 
the final University classes. A conscience clause may be wovided for and such 
scholars whose parents are unwilling to allow them to attend religions classes will 
be at liberty to absent themselves from such classes. But those who are willing 
there must be provision for religious instruction. And I hope that this earn«it 
appeal of mine will not fall on deaf ears. 

Educational System has Oututed its Usefulness 

That the present system of education in India has served its original purpose 
and that it is no longer suited to the present and future _ requirements of the 
country has been recognised in many quarters. Originally designed with a view to 
training our countrymen to assist the State in the administration of the country 
and with the subsidiary aims of helping the Government in the suppression of 
moral and social evils, prevalent in the country and of increasing its material 
resources and prosperity, the system has done good work and may be said to have 
largely succeeded in its main object. 

As regards exploitation of material resources and the growth of economic pros- 
perity educated Indians have not only not come up to the expectations of the 
original framers of Indian Educational policy but have egregiously faiW. It is 
now nearly 80 years since the Universities have been established in India and it 
is sad to note that with the solitary exception of Sir 0. V. Raman there is not * a 
single outstanding personality in our province who has achieved a name in the 
realm of Science, What is the cause T Where lies the fundamental error in edu- 
cational system ? , « , 

In our Presidency we have three Universities, and we have 29^ first grade 
colleges, 11 professional colleges, 15 second grade colleges, and 410 High Schools. 
In the quinquenium (1929-33) nearly 12,000 graduates came out of these three 
Universities and during that period 11,727 young men passed the Intermediate and 
31,735 were declared eligible for University studies in 1930-34. More than a third 
of the S, S. L. C. eligibies do not continue their studies. These together with the 
graduates make up a total of 17,200 and then there are the failures aggregating 
roughly to 20,800— which means a total of 50,000 for 5 years, or 10,000 every year. 
Service in the various departments of the Government which is moat coveted, can 
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not absorb even a tenth of these. Banks, business jSrms, railways, insurance 
companies— all combind cannot provide jobs for another tenth of the above lot 
What is to become of the rest ? What are they doing to-day ? What can they 
do ? Many of them have had their small holdings sold for meeting the cost of 
their education. They cannot go back to the land, for they are cither unable to do 
manual labour or have bocomo misfits in rural life. They cannot serve in industries, 
because they are not trained for any. Their solo aim— and it must be admitted the 
aim of the education they received— 'Was to secure jobs in public services and 
private employment. The present system of education ^ as conceived by great- 
hearted British statesmen a century ago has in its essentials persisted in spite of 
periodical examinations by committees of experts, like the Hunter, Ealeigh and 
Sadler Commissions. There is an urgent need for a daring, orientation of our 
policy and methods in education. 

The educational system can do a lot in assisting people to secure employment 
and earn a livelihood. As things stand a prosoufc, our educational system is such 
that it envisages every class below the 13. A. class as a feeder to the one 
above I It is so conceived that the boy who passed out of the 3rd form is 
intended to study for the School Final and is not fit for any thing 
else. The School Final boy is trained in such a way that he should be fit 
for receiving college education and nothing more. And the Intermediate is likewise 
a preparation for the B. A. and Post Graduate studios. This system must go. The 
ladder system must be abolished. Eural elementary education should be so shaped 
as to enable boys who leave the school to go to the fields and take to agriculture 
with some olementry knowledge of that industry. Secondary education should be 
so self-sufficient, and the echolars who arc content with High School Education 
should have received such instruction as would befit them for subordinate places 
in the various services, or, with a little more training in mills and factories, for 
serving as skilled labourers— fitters, mechanics, carpenters, smiths, plumbers, etc. 

It is here that the great army of skilled workers is to be brought into existence 
leaving the work of the supply of men for higher direction and techMcal and 
scientific experts to the Colleges and Universities. They will give us the staffs Corps 
and the Generals of industries— studying, examining, planning and directing them. 

College Education should be made Gostlibe 

College Education should be made more costlyland Universities and Colleges should 
be self-supporting institutions or should mostly depend on private endowments and 
must be intended truly for the entrants to the learned professions, or cultural 
attainments or scientific research. But that this aim may not ' make University 
education the monopoly of the wealthy or leisured classes, exhibition and scholar- 
ships— from State funds or private benefactions — will have to be provided for the 
meritorious but indigent scholars. Even in Colleges, vocational guidance and ]^r- 
sonal training are essentinl. In America, this is recognised to its fullest extent. For 
people situated as we arc, poor and ever-increasing in numbers and depending 
largely on the sole industry of agriculture, a type of education has to be evolved 
which will not only ensure in a full measure the bare necessities of life but tend 
to raise our standard of living and inculcate in us a desire to live a fuller and a 
richer life. Not that I deprecate cultural education that the Universities 
we do want the leisured and the deserving to have true cultural training, but the 
need for a comprehensive educational policy to enrich the lives of the masses za 
greater and self-evident. Indeed our very existence is otherwise imperilled. 

The Peoblem oe The Jobless 

I shall now proceed to deal with the main theme of my address, the problem 
of the unemployed. This may be treated under two heads, the development oi in- 
dustries including agriculture and colonisation in India and abroad- 

Employment in industries postulates the existence of such industries as 
a large man-power. There is no denying the fact that our industrial progress naa 
been small and slow. There are two factors which contribute to industrial aeveiop- 
ment— the material and the human- An abundance of raw-products, their easy 
acoessjbility and sufficiency of capital for their exploitation, constitute the 
inateiial factors, and labour and skill the human factors. It cannot ne 
disputed that we have raw-material in abundance in our^ country ana 

in our province. There is enough capital in the land— only it is shy aua 
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suspicious. Want of mutual confidence is the chief reason why the availa- 
ble capital is not forthcoming at present. Labour is cheap and under the conditions 
of unemployment to which I have been referring, this country, I think, can compete 
with any other country in the world in the matter of the supply of cheap labour^ 
But this labour is unskilled and here again we look to our schools and colleges 
and to a changed educational system to provide the necessary skill- 
industries to grow and flourish, our unskilled labour must be turned into skilled 
labour, ^and their proper and legitimate share of success in a world where com^ti- 
tion is daily growing keener depends largely on the intelligent direction which 
such skilled labour works under. This directing intelligence is not less essenti^ 
than skilled labour. Capital and intelligent direction could be imported; but skilled 
labour is a category apart and the only way to ensure it for our country’s econo- 
mic uplift is to examine and alter the objective and content of our education 
system. 

Let me take this opportunity to congratulate this University on its happy ded- 
sion in establishing the College of Technology. It is a momentous step in the npht 
direction. Neither the older University of Madras nor the newer Annam^si 
University has attempted to start such a useful institution- I assume that this 
College of Technology is intended to be a College of Applied Science on the lines of 
the Imperial College of Science and Technology in London. J hope that in this 
College will be imparted a highly specialised instruction in Science in application 
to industry. The very existence in the Andhradesa of the College of Technology wilt 
be an object lesson to the industrialists to enable them to understand how^ ?aluaDie 
and essential science is to them and what science can do to.deyelop industnes and to 
what pitches scientific education can raise industrial efficiency. It is the appli- 
cation of science to industrial efficiency. But pure science is not enough. It is the 
application of science to industry that is the need of the country. The time has arri- 
ved when your College of Technology shouldisoon undertake the work of the Applied 
Sciences of Mining and Metallurgy. The mineral wealth of the Telugu o ou n try is 
enormous. Gold and coal in the Godavari Agencies and diamonds in the Wajraka- 
rur region could be prospected. No capital is at present forthcoming to open and 
work mines, not because, as many assert, our people are not sufficiently enter- 
prising or rich enough, but because the necessary knowledge in the Appli^ 
Science is wanting. The college of Technology will supply it, and supply will 
incite the demand. I refuse to believe that we should^ have our ^hno- 
logical institutions only where there are sufficient indnstries to absorb the 
students turned out by such institutions. The people who object to the^ establish- 
ment of such institutions on the above ground are arguing in a vicious circle. 
Nor do I agree that money will not be forthcoming or that we Andhras are not 
enterprising enough. 


Do The Telugus Lack Enteeprise ? 

We Telugus are by nature an emotional race- We are prone to conver- 
sions and rapid transmutations when onr emotions are deeply stirred. We are not 
really Andhras but when the Andhras conquered ns about the 3rd century before 
the Christian era, we readily adopted their name, assimilated their literature and 
incorporated their culture. When on its religious side the Indian Benaie^nce 
showed itself in the eclecticism of Raja Ram Mohan Roy a century ago and the 
eloquence of Keshnb Chandra Sen was having converts to Brahmoism, the Telugus 
showed an emotional receptivity to its doctrines, and there are no two greatCT 
more honoured, more inspiring names in the Brahmo Samaj movement than the 
late Kandukuri Veerasalingam Pantulu and Dr. Sir R. Vankataratanam Naidn, 
who happily is still in our midst And in recent years of storm and stress, even 
in the unfortunate and regrettable turmoils and troubles, the Telugu country 
stands out prominently— the Andhras vying with the Guzaratis in the practice of 
the doctrines of Mr. Gandhi— their racial product— and Guntur pitting itself against 
Bardoli for the prize in the no-tax campaign 1 I am confident, theretCHe, that if 
these surging emotion and quick receptivenesa to new ideas are properly discipline 
and profitably directed, not only will there be no dearth of adventurous spirit 
among ns but a great future awaits our race. Given the help of Applied Science 
and an efficient set of staff, engineers and technical men who can develop and 
build up industries, the necessary funds and enterprise will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming. 
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This leads mo to the question of an Euf;ineerinp; Oollcgo* What we want is an 
institution where miniup: uad metallurp:y could bo studied. If our mining industry 
is to be developed such a Collcgo cannot bo avoided. Buch an institution could be 
part of tho College of Technology instructing in applied science. What we can 
avoid is a collego of Engineering of tho typo of tho one at Guindy, Our young 
men must go to that College for instruction ^ in , Civil, Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering. There is no point in duplicating institutions. 


Need for an AoRTOULTunAE CoIjLege 

Our immediate need is a College of Agriculture. Tho seven districts within the 
jurisdiction of this University are very fertile. But our rncthods of agriculture are 
nut well developed. In many places they are still primitive. No doubt the Agricul- 
tural Department has boon doing ('xcidlent work but the only Agricultural College 
in the Province is situated at Coimbatore far away from our area. We badly need 
an Agricultural College of our own. Our rice, cocoaniit and tobacco problems need 
not only a Collego but a Ecsearch Tnstituto. I wonder ^ if Waltair is a proper place 
for it. Bamalkot or Tcdepalligndcm seems to bo best suited. ^ r • i 

Tho College which I am suggestitig should be coupled with a Eesearch Institute. 
Both tho Collego and Eesearch Institute should bo University Institutions, but while 
the College should teach pure science, tho EoHoarch Tnstituto should not only 
conduct research work but also train students in tho applied sciences of Agri- 
culture and allied departments, and be a branch of tho College of Technology under 
the control of the faculty of Applied Science. 


Unemployment and Growth oit Population 

So far I have dealt mostly with unemployment amongst the educated, but tbe 
problem of unemployment is much wider than that and it is bound to be serious 
with tho march of time. The alarming rate at which our population has been mcreasing 
is agitating the public mind and causing great concern regarding the imemploy- 
ment of this cver-incrcasing population. Our population according to the Census oj 
1921 was 319,000,000 and of 1931 352,000,000. Tho population of India has increased 

by 11 per cent in the decade l9lil-3l. , , , . , ^ 

This enormous increase of 34 millions in a single decade rais^ two 
and unpleasent problems. One is as regards the supply of food. There are people 
who believe that Indians arc even now underfed. There are others that 
is not true. The vast works of irrigation, constructed long before and 
veloped in recent years, seem to make the problem of food scarcity very ■ 
Famines as such are undoubtedly unknown to-day, but they are bound to beemne 
frequent if the population goes on increasing at tho present rate. Be inac as i 
may, it docs not seem to be an immediate problem. .. 

The real and the most imminent trouble, therefore, seems to come 
second problem, viz,, uBomployraent. Though tho death-rate is still very mg 
our country the birth-rate has arisen in a greater proportion meaning an mere 
in population and resulting in unemployment. Two remedies have been suggesieu y 
students of economics and writers on this aspect of the national prooie^ = u 
Scientific and constructive measures of eugenics and birth consol and fa 

the rate and tendency to stabilise population. There are great difficulties in ine > 

of popularising measures of birth control in India. But, for a Proper appre » 
of tbe dangers of over-population and unemployment, methods of 
have to be resorted to. The second remedy— -the rise in how 

may not be feasible under the present circumstances and it is difficult to eay « 
far this law will operate tn India. 

SETTLEMENt ON LAND 

Two other remedies suggest themselves to those who are 
lem of over-population and its attendant risks. And these are (1) 
land in India m areas which are not yet brought under 'cultivation, and ^ 
nisation ^abroad. The extent of British India (excluding Indian States) is bb9,o40, 
acres. Of this we find that 146,810,000 acres, or 22 per cent, cannot be cultijateu 
either because they are not fit for cultivation, being barren, or are occupe y 
buildings, water, roads or otherwise, and that an extent of 87,962,000, or loJ pe 
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of the total is occupied by forests. The remaiaing 434,573,000 acres, or 65 per ceot, 
is the area available for cultivatioa. Of this 49,618,000 acres, or 7 per cent, are 
left fallow and 154,017,000. or 23 per cent, are capable of being cultivated but are not 
taken up or . are abandoned ; and the actual area under cultivation is 228, 161, OCX) 
acres, i. e,, 34 per cent of the total. It will thus be seen that the cultivable waste 
and the fallow lands amount to 203, 635,000 acres which is nearly as much as the 
land actually now under cultivation. Even if 53 million acres out of this is left 
out as fallow and pasture land for cattle and as not economically productive, there 
will still be 150 million acres available for raising crops. This would represent 
an area of 229,900 square miles capable of supporting a population of 55,721,750 
persons by agricultural occupation, assuming that a square mile of cultivable 
land can support 250 people. If these lands are brought under cultivation not 
only would the problem of food supply be solved but also to a large extent the 
problem of unemplyment. For two decades, at any rate, there will be no anxiety— 
I say for two decades, because economists tell us that past experience has shown 
that the output of commodities has not grown with the same rapidity as the 
population, “Back to the land” cannot be a slogan despised by a people 70 per 
cent of whom live by agriculture. Once again we have to inveigh against our 
educational system. The educated man thinks it beneath his dignity to put his 
hand to the plough. His contempt for manual labour is proverbial. The love of 
office, the pride of power, the certainty of a regular salary, the chances of unholy 
requisites and the respect which even the lowest minions of the Sircar command 
have deflected men from land. This great love of power must cease. This un- 
worthy desire for ill-gotten wealth must end. Otherwise there is no hope for us. 
Here we have five-eights as much land available for cultivation as the area that is 
actually under cultivation. If only this land is made available to the unemployed 
educated and if our educated men are prepared to turn to land, dropping their ideas of 
securing jobs, there will be a chance of not only finding sufficient employment for all 
educated and uneducated unemployed but also of increasing the agricultural produc- 
tion of the country and, consequently, for an increase of national wealth. Educated 
men will certainly prove better agriculturists than those who adopt the traditional 
methods of cultivation. If educated Indians take to agriculture, the process of 
development would be rapid, and ere long we can take out of the laud the 
highest it can yield. Will not educated Indians turn from their search of an 
impossible El Dorado and strive for a life which is as honourable and embodying 
to themselves as it is necessary and urgent to their country ? 

CoLONisATioir Abroad 

The next remedy is colonisation abroad. This is a difficult and thorny problem 
at present because racial antagonism, colour prejudice and economic jealousy 
rouse passions and vitiate judgment. Countries like the U. 8. A., Canada, South 
Africa and Australia have completely closed their doors against Indians. 

India’s necessity for a place under the sun is insistent and argent, and I have 
still faith in the far-seeing statesmanship of Britain and in the innate sense of 
jn slice and eqnity among the British race and I have a profound and unshakable 
belief that both alike for high moral purpose and enlightened interest, this problem 
(in South Africa) will be solved in course of time, and in a manner satisfactory to 
all. The objections, so far raised against^Indian immigration, are mainly based on 
the status of the previous immigrants and the low standard of living to which 
they are accustomed— an objection which cannot be raised, if educate Indians, 
decently provided with means enough for settlement on land, are prepared to migrate. 

1 must now bring to a close these few thoughts on some of the problems that 
are agitating us. Young friends, you have all taken your degrees and I congratu- 
late you on your success. But I must warn you against making this the last phase 
of your student career. It is not an uncommon phenomenon among our graduates 
to heave a sigh of relief at the the end of the college course and consign their 
books to the corner of a shelf, there to lie untouched and uncared for. They for- 
get that the academical training they receive is not an end in itself, but only a 
means to an end and an equipment for a more usefnl and a more systematic appre- 
ciation of literature and the problems that one can never afford to pass by uncon- 
cerned if they wish to play an 'honourable part in life and society. It is not given 
to all of us to be creative artists, but certainly all of us are welcome to drink at 
the fountain of inspriation which a poet or a philosopher is, and to diffuse those 
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fcrniiHinK tliouKhta in a bufiy indoraitafalo world and thereby oontribtite in our 
humble way to the commonweal of mankind, wuinowe m our 

Wanted — Lbadeks 

Tho ptimovcnl Bin of humanity is avidya-iKnoranco. And the deeper we orobe 
into the BubtlQ and myHtonouB real rns whore the manifold happenines of life aw 
fBHhmniitl, tho more clearly Bhince forth the truth of this saying Wi8i asaiduoua 
zeal pd uiiflajrginK cnorRy, elrivo after knowlcdKo and ahred ignorance : and tl 
member the Bayiiig of Hoerntea that an unexarainod life is not worth living. Qra- 
duatuB of tho Andhra UmvurHjty, you are atopping out into tho larger world of 
hfo nud ilH Hterii realities and mcxorablo domanUB will soon bo upon you Mav it be 
given to you in any Htntion of life that you may bo called upoo to fiir to act 
honourably, courageously and worthily. In tho great times that we are living we 
wpt lender and workers who •‘sophietioato not Truth, lovo no darkness, nurse no 
delusion and allow no fenr”. Hut if tho times are grout there are also round about 
us evil inlluenccB and dangcrouH tondonoies against which I cannot too stronglv 
option you. There in need, in an abundant measure, for that supreme quality of 
Chanty. Have as tho hall-mark of your education— Equanimity. And great is the 
need of this cquipooo of mind for us to think seriously about the problems that 
confront us. As men think, so will they live, and it is tho lives of men, and not 
hlind Pate, that weaves tho destiny of world. 

Before 1 close lot mo beg you to ponder over this exhortation of the late 
Lord KoHcbety, “Day by day tho horizon of human possibility, which now lies so 
unbounded before you, must contract. Tho time must come when, under the stroke 
of illnoss or tho decay of nature, hopo and health, tho pride and power of life and 
intellcot, which now seem so insoporablo from your trimphant youth, will have 
paSBcd away. There will then bo no surer consolation, humanly speaking, than the 
consoiouencsB of honest hopo fulfilled, of health not abused, of life and intellect 
exerted in all its etrongth and fnlncss, not like water poured on the sand but for 
the raising and bettering in some degree of some portion of your fellowmen. 

Young friends, faro you well 1 Graduates of the Andhra Uaivorsity, God be with 
you 1 


The Ponjab University Convocation 

tfc Rahim delivered tho annual address at tho Convocation of the 

Punjab University at Lahore on tho 22nd. December 1934. In the course of his 
aQciresSi jue saici Z'~ ■ 

•i. 5^? uoiversities have inherited a system of education which although 

It has served its purpose in tho past, is now judged by competent authorities to be 
too primitive to meet our modern requirements. I shall not for a moment deprecate 
a system to which indeed wo ought to be grateful for the good work it has done, 
it has brought within our_ reach the treasures of western arts and science and has 
given an impetus to the intellectual advance of the people. It has given us a 
mental attitude and an out-look ou life which characterise the western world. 
Above all; it has made it possible for us to have an Indian national ideal, by 
giving "US a common language and a unity of culture. But inspite of these great 
Denen^ the present system of education has been subjected to a severe criticism 

“llectf?ily®S™onfSce? ^'^gSested by eduoatiouists individually as . well as 

‘ ta “ country, it has rightly been said, must be suited to 

^ast seventy-five years, from the time when the first three 
^nth present day, the conditions of Indian life, 

^ change which is unprecedented in the 
The old social order which restricted education to a small 
tJiR ft which the rigid class distino- 

! te' privileges have been effectively challenged. There 

' standard of living; and with the introduction of 

institutions in the country there has been a rapidly increasing demand 
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for mass education. Our conception of education and particularly of university 
education cannot remain unaffected by these changing conditions. We are con- 
scious of the defects of the present system of education, indeed they are so obvious 
that they need no special mention. They are inherent in the history of university 
education in this^ country. It is generally recognised today that the system of 
education in India has grown, especially in its inception, without any conscious 
planning; it has not followed any deliberate well thought out outline of development. 
The great men of the past to whose wisdom and foresight we owe the first three 
of the existing Indian universities introduced a new system of education into this 
ancient country with objects which at the time were most desirable ; but they 
could not be expected to have a long enongh and a clear enough vision of a dis- 
tant future and its numerous problems. We have received abundantly from these 
great institutions the good gifts of education, we have also inherited from them an 
old tradition with all its present difficulties. Our heritage from the past includes 
both assets and liabilities. You, Mr. Vice-Obaneellor, in your convocation address 
last December evisaged some of the difficulties which you described as 'grave and 
difficult problems which cannot be solved in a moment.^ *How to adjust the 
claims of a rapidly changing future with those of a conservative past ? How to 
adjust the demands of pure learning with the students’ demand for a livelihood ? 
To hold the balance between the discovery of new truths with the conservation of 
abstruse learning, the moulding of the minds and character of the mass of under- 
graduates, and special practical training for particular vacations ?” You referred 
to these serious problems as difficulties you had to encounter in this university. 
But these are difficulties for us all. lu Delhi we have been considering identical 
problems ; but their solutiou seems beset with numerous .difficulties. Each problem 
has its special character and depends on conditions which affect other regions of 
the vast field of edneation. The edneational system of a country is a very complex 
structure, its different stages and parts are so interconnected that reform in any 
one direction is not possible without disturbing the eq[uilibriam of the whole. 

Eeconseuction Plan 

Much thought has been given in recent years to the problems of the stage of 
admission to the university and the proper disposal of the two Interm^iate 
classes , the shortening of the period of secondary edneation and the provision for 
vocational training. They owe their origin to the compelling forces of circumstances 
produced by a variety of causes, economic, social and political. The problems are 
perplexing in the extreme and the difficulty of their solution consists in the 
strength of an old tradition and to a large extent in the fact that each of them 
leads us inevitably to the reconstruction of the system of education as a whole. 
The possibility of such a reconstruction has been discussed by prominent Indian 
educationists in conferences and ou other important occasions. The trend of 
thought in university circles seems to be in favour of a recent Resolution of the 
Government of the United Provinces which proposes (1) that the Secondary 
Course should be shortened and (ii> that the Intermediate Course should be 
lengthened by one year. This means naturally that admission to the university 
should be at a later stage, that is to say, after the Intermediate Course. 

One great advantage of the shortenea secondary course would be the restraint 
it might impose ou the present drift of countless youths to the university who* 
by their age and their inadequate mental equipment are unfit for a university 
career. Nothing is more tragic than to W’ifenoaa the futility of the struggle of 
thousands of our young men to get through the university to pursue, without 
much hope, a goal which is not within their reach. The tragedy is aggravated by 
the economic and educational waste and the hopelessness of the prospect to which 
tliis coarse of drift inevitably leads. 

To prevent this wastage of time. labour and resources we should try to divert 
the majority of our pupils to whom university education is unprofitable to occupa- 
tions or to vocational education in separate vocational institutions where they 
can have what they really need a practical indastriai training which will turn 
them into nsefnl members of society. 

The shortened secondary course should ‘provide a general education complete 
in itself, untraramelled by university requirements.’ I need not here dilate on a 
programme of mass education or discuss the nature and scope of the secondary 
coarse which will be the minimum general edueatiou for every child. But there Is 

68 
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one point which needs Bomo consideration. One of the chief difficulties whi( 
have hamporod the prop;rcsB of secondary education in this country, is the bilineu 
instrucitiou wo have enforced on our children with a view to prepare them all f( 
a future university course, where the medium of instruction is English. In th 
reconstructed system of education, which wo are now considering, there wiii be n 
need for this billingual instruction at the secondary stage. We can, therefor 
increase the efficacy of the shortened secondary course by providing all teachin 
except in English through the vernacular. After the completion of this stagj 
a careful selection should separate those who are fit for higher education froc 
others who have neither the mental equipment nor the capacity for such education 
For the latter, a vocational training is iho only useful education and the earlie 
they go in for it, the better for them. For, apart from other considerations, the^ 
would, in that case, be far more likely to bo absorbed into the humbler occupation! 
of life than would bo many of those who now graduate or fail to graduate. 

Following a shortened secondary course, wo now corao to a three-year Inter- 
mediate course for a smaller number of pupils desirous of admission to a three- 
year Degree Course in the university. This is difficult from our preseni 
intermediate course in two important respects. First, it is longer by one 
year and secondly, which is a more vital point, it is separated from the university, 
not only in actual teaching but in administration and control. The separation of 
Intermediate classes from the university was strongly recommended by the Calcutta 
TJniveraity Commission who considered that tho development of university work 
demanded a re-organisation of Higher Secondary education and that iEor this 
pupose it was necessary that tho work done in Intermediate Colleges of the 
university should be transferred to institutions of a new type to be called Inter- 
mediate Gqlloges. This authoriativo view was almost immediately adopted by some 
of the Indian universities which were created or re-organised after tho publication 
of the Commission's report. In practice, however, it has been found exceedingly 
difficult to carry out this recommendation of tho Commission. Tho colleges do not 
seem to favour the sepaption of tho intermediate classes from the degree classes. 
The reasons underlying this are partly financial and partly academic. In the first 
place, the intermediate classes that are now attached to tho colleges are remunera- 
tive. The employment of a combined staff for the B. A. and ^Intermediate classes 
18 economical and, incidentally, gives tho Intermediate students the benefit of 
the ^ lectures of the more highly qualified teachers who are normally employed 
for instruction in B. A. classes. 

This attitude of the college is, I admit, not entirely unfair, particularly under 
the existing conditions. But wo are now considering a reconstructed system of 
education in which all the different stages are readjusted. The intermediate stage 
should be considered in relation to tho other stages of the entire educational 
system. With a shortened Secondary Course, and a three-year Degree Course, 
the Intermediate Course ought to have a distinct and separate place of its own. 
In qrder to maintain tho standard of university education in the true sense of the 
word, the teaching resources of the university ‘should not be diverted to the 
instruction of school children who are as yet unfitted to receive university educa- 
tion/ ^ The ideal of a university as an association of scholars engaged in the 
pursuit of truth can hardly be realised if wo continue to admit into it every year 
an overwhelming number of immature youths. 

Vocational Education 

mentioned the need of vocational education for the average 
^^11 unfitted to pursue a course of higher learning and research. You 

wnl, I hope, bear with mo if I venture to say a few more words on this very 
nnportant eubjeefc. There seem to be two extreme views in respect of the way iu 
wnmn we distressing problem of middle-class unemployment should be dealt 
with. _Oa the one hand there are those who trace the evil to a defective system of 
education and demand an increased facility for vocational education by the estab- 
Jjsiiment of vocational institution on a much more generous scale throughout the 
^od on the other hand, there are some thinkers to whom the present 
dimculties are largely due to the alleged inadequate attention of Government to 
the economic and industrial needs of the country. Government can do a great 
deal, they maintain, by developing the industries oJE the country and by creating 
new opportunities for our young men. There is much to be said in support of 
either contention. But no single remedy is adequate for such a complex and 
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difficult situation. Mere provision of vocational schools will uofc create new indus- 
tries to absorb young men who receive a vocational training* *i- 

we may add to the number of the unemployed by creating a new class ^of nnhannv 
people, of trained men without work. We have already 

not a few young men who have already received an industrial trainiS 

abroad, but are waiting long for suitable places which mav offer them 
a chance of employment. This unfortunate position makes the nrohlema 
for the educationist still more difficult. He has to devise an^ educa- 
tional system which not only provides a vocational training suited to the economic 
and social conditions of the country ; but creates in your vonncr mpn o mpntal 
attitude which will not reject the humbler occupations oi life as beneath their 
dignity. Middle-class unemployment is not eii irely an educational problem. It is 
rather a soeia problem for the effective, solution of which the educationist should 
co-operate with the statesman, the administrator and the organiser of industries 
But have we nothing to say, in the meaotime, to the young men and women 
who are here with us this afternoon, but will be leaving this hall in a few 
minutes for a word which may not be as sympathetic as their alma mater and 
may not offer them immediate prospects of a useful career. 


Middle Class Ujjemplotment 

Young graduates of the yoa^ the Pr°Wem of middle class unemployment is not 

altogether unfamiliar to you. You may find life now more diflacult and the diob- 
pect more gloomy than did the generations before yon, yet it will be wrone on 
your part to be daunted by what appears to be a cheerless outlook The onlv 
test of a developed character which I hope your university has given vou is ite 
attitude towards difficulties. A man of solid worth is never dan nted^bv^ them 
They only increase his endeavour; and ceaseless endeavour is the secret of success 
and greatness. Do not consider any difficulty unsurmountable , foj* those who do 
so, never succeed in life. Take difficulties as opportunities and not as impediments 
and success is yours, j. 

There is a great deal of futile talk about the disiuuBjoumenfc of vonth after it 
leaves the sanctuary of a university ; but dillusion can only follow an^ illusion It 
can come to those who have tried in the university to get only a passport to 
employment. For many amongst such a dillusion most certainly waits. But thev 
who realise the true purpose of university education have no cause for •disillusion- 
ment. Young men and women with the intellectual equipment and insniration of a 
university education need not find life without useful work. It may be 
difficult for them to secure high posts in Government services : but in a country 
full of poverty aud ignorance it should not be^ hard for them to find congenial 
work in rural reconstruction—in the reorganisation or the economic life and the 
education of the poorer classes. Do not, for a moment, regret the education you 
have received, even though you may not find it lucrative, The business of a 
university is to make the life of the country richer, not by brinffinff material 
wealth to its graduates, but by imparting culture to its students. A man of real 
culture is one who has developed bis entire personality. Self-realization is the 
essence of culture. The fullest developm nt of a man s mtelleetual and spiritual 
qualities is its goal, and these qualities are not to be judged by a utilitarian 
standard. The true worth of university education is spiritu^ and cultural rather 
than material and utilitarian. I have put this idealistic view of education before you 
with the purpose of drawing your attention to a truth, the realisation of which 
may change your outlook on life. 

On the university men and women ^ of a country depends the preservation and 
the progress of its culture, which is the soul of Us civilizatiQn and the very 
essence of its life. India is the proud possessor of an ancient culture, which is the 
rssult of the evolution of centuries. It has again and again, enriched by the 
infusion of other cultures and civilisations. In its catholicUy is reflected the great 
ness of India’s soul, which has never rejected a truth as foreigu and has yet 
preserved its essential character. The eootinuiiy of Indian culture depends on you. 
This is a rapidly changing age ; old ideas are crumbling dowu and there is thus 
a void in the mind of the thinking world today, into this void rush in casual 
thoughts from all quarters. The novelty of every new thought attracts the young. 
I shall be the last person to advise you to fight shy of these now ideas. Face 
them aud examine them. It is new thoughts that to progress. But I shall 

most certainly ask you to weigh every new idea before you accept it. Do not be 
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oftrried away by tho ahoor novcly of an original thought. Bemombor that all bad 
thiugB in tho world like all good things must have boon now at one time or 
another. Act thoroforo with tho groatest circumspection. 

Seaucii foe Truth 

Bememboe one thing more in your choicc—the peculiar characteristics of life in 
your country, What is elixir for one man is poison for another ; and this is no 
lees true about countries and nations than it is about men. Therefme, be not 
curried away by false analogies. Blind imitation is tho course of all intellectual 
life, which is built less on obodienco and adoration than on rebellion and scepti- 
cism, But it is also true that there can be no successful rebellion without the 
discipline of obodienco and no useful scepticism without an apprenticeship in fdth 
and oven in adoration. Therefore, learn the true secret of obeying and rebelling, 
believing and disbelieving in this complex life, for it is tho glory of a cultured man 
to understand it, Tho search for Truth is an arduous journey and full of pitfalls, 
but this understanding will teach you how to distinguish the true from the false 
and will enable you to reach the goal unscathed by tho trials and diflicaUiQs:beset- 

any, this day should stand as the culmination of a period of 
apprenticeship under your teachers for the life which is waiting for you outside, 
removed from the protective care of your alma mater. Thisc ulmination, like every 
other iu the history of a progrcBsivo mind, is only a beginning. We are alive and 
progressive only so long as our culmination are our beginning. _ If your ebaraoter 
has been properly trained, you should have learnt that no end is an end m itseli. 
It is only a means to another and a greater end. A properly regulated life w not 
like a vast level stretch of land ; it is like a mountain range of many peaks. When 
you have climbed one peak, you have a vision of another higher and more majestic. 
And thus, through landscapes of grandeur and beauty, you pass on to the nayefty 
of tho most sublime heights. It may not bo given to every one of us to reach the 
highest peak, but this is no reason why wo should not endeavour to reach out 

highest. 


The Aligarh 



University Convocation 


Sir Shah Muhammad Suleiman, in his extempore address at tho Con vocatio n of 
the Aligarh Muslim University held at Aaligarh on*tho 22nd. December 1934, saiu . ^ 

An extremely disappointing feature of tho modern system of 
that many youngraon naving obtained distinctions in their academic 
utterly unable to find moans to maintain themselves, much less to 
families. During the last century when the supply of men possessing yvesrern 
knowledge was small, the Government services alone wore enough to absorn tne e - 
tire output of the schools and tho colleges. But now with tho increasing 
the number of matriculates and graduates, the supply exceeds by 
demand, leading to an acute situation and chronic unemployment. 
mendouB increase in the number of qualified meu turned out every year, the 
cies in the posts can never be sufficient for them, and the acuteness of unemploy- 
ment is bound to become still more chronic with the advance of years, ana aiscon- 
tent will foster hatred against the existing order of things, , , 

No doubt, the increase in the number of students during the last clecaaes nas 
been phenomenal ; and judging from the vastness of the population which stui re- 
mains to be educated and the small percentage of literacy attained so far, there ca 
equally be no doubt that the numbers will go on increasing at a 
It is futile to try to limit the number of boys and girls reading in the schools ana 
colleges. If accommodation is not available, tho schools and colleges themseive 
will multiply. For a country with hundreds of millions of^ people, it cannot ne 
said with any truth that the present number of students is by any means too 
large. Proportionately speaking, the number is considerably smaller than m coun- 
tries like England ; and there is no justification for taking any steps to prevent an 
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increase in the future. Howsoever unfortunate in some respects the ultimate ^con- 
sequence may be, the increasing demand for education is a hopeful sign and it is 
inevitable that the number must multiply and increase at a progressive rate. It^ is 
hopeless to try to stem the tide ; the remedy is to remodel the system of education 
BO as to find new fields of occupation for such increasing number* 


Drastic Oveehaulieg Needed 

The time is gone when mere literary or scientific education imparted in most of 
the Indian educational institutions could suffice to find work for^ educated young- 
men and women. The whole system requires a drastic overhauling. ^ The existing 
institutions, which impart mere general education must be transferred in to-semi- voca- 
tional institutions so as to benefit the students for various callings and^ occu- 
pations. The secondary schools throughout the country are designed pre-eminently 
to provide purely literary education and qualify matriculates for admission to the 
universities, and not so much to give them training to adapt themselves 
to occupations and callings. The existing schools have, no_ doubt, contributed to 
the progress of secondary education on a large scale, but it is in consequence of 
these very schools that the problem of unemployment has become^ so acute. Boys 
are taken away from their hereditary occupations and given nothing but a smattt^- 
ing of literary education instead. If the type of education imparted by the 
schools were changed, their output can be absorbed into agricultural, industrial ^d 
commercial activities. Some vocational training should be made compulsory so that 
no student should be allowed to pass out of school without having learnt some art 
or craft, on which he could fall back, if he cannot afford to prosecute his studies 
further. The curriculum of the high schools should include vocational training, 
and the examination be not a mere test for admission to universities, as it is at 
present. The problem of unemployment would be solved to a large extent, ii 
instead of creating in their minds a contempt for their trade, the students were 
given some special training for it, and made more fitted to back to it. Manual 
training or handicraft introduced as a compulsory subject would help to give great 
relief and provide sufficient technical training to a majority of students so as to 
obviate the necessity of their prosecuting their studies beyond the school stage. 

A radical change in the system of secondary education would divert a large 
number of students at the completion of their school education to useful occupa- 
tions and callings. Government schools should be^ gradually transformed 
institutions of a specialised vocational character in order to serve as models to 
similar private institutions. Private enterprises should be directed mainly towards 
semi-industrial schools, imparting vocational training side by side with gcnewl 
education. The aim should be to have industrial and craft schools in all the 
important towns, where joung men and girls may be trains to earn their liveli- 
hood by taking to small industries not requiring much capital. 


Both Culttjeal aed Economic Advancement 

On the other hand, the value of higher education should be jud^ both from 
the cultural and the utilitarian points of view. The universitiea have come to 
occupy a prominent position in our material life ; and with the grad^j ac^ance of 
education, their importance is bound to grow greater and greater stiIL They 
without question some of the noblest institutions^ in the country designed for the 
extension and diffusion of knowledge. As repositories of human 
to collect together and preserve the acquisitions of science and art made in the 
bygone ages; and as great workshops of learning they must stimulate new disc^ 
venS and inventions. They have to interpret the philosophy of the past to the 
modern mind, strike out a fresh line of thought and open a new way for original 
investigation. In addition to being the chief s^ts of learning for carding on 
literary study and scientific research, the universiti^ must 

centrS^ for the cultivation of intellect^ refiiiement of feehngs and the bmldmg up of 
character. Their merit would depend on the quantity as well as the ^f in- 

tellectual contribution to human knowledge that they are able to make ^5*^<5ngh the 
devoted labours and valuable researches of their teachers and scholar^ ™ 

cultural education that they are able to impart by their discipline and 

But there is the utilitarian aspect as well. The economic and material 
of a country is linked up with the growth of higher university education. Univer- 
sities cannot constitute themselves into swluded sanctuaries cut off the 

matter of fact life outside ; but must play a leading part not only m the cultural 
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cdvanccmopt of Ibo country, but aliio in its economic development, 
rxi)cdited in proporliou to the increase of cflicicncy in technical 
its pace will bo ro^uIiUcd by tho f>;rowth of university departments 
knowIccl|j;c is taught. 

Sybtism is at Fault 


[ ALIGARH— 

which will be 
education, and 
where practical 


A larger and larger proportion of tho graduates jfind thomselvos unable to fit 
into the economic scheme of the country. It is commonly supposed that this is due 
to the univcrsilicH flooding tho country with too many graduates. But the fault 
Hofl not with the number but with the system of university education, which con- 
ccntralos attontion on literary education mostly and scientific instruction party, and 
does not make tho sliulonts qualified for any trade or profession, except the profession 
of law and education, It is no wonder that tho profession of law is so over-crowded. 
The universities, which are imparting only general education and are suffering from an 
utter lack of specialization, should boldly face tho fact and mould themselves so as to 
bo in a position to find employment for their graduates in industries, trade and com- 
merce just as much as in tho services. Tho universities would be failing in their duty, 
if they were to allow Ihcir students to bo drifted away after completing their courses 
of study, without any fixed aim in mind, and throw them out into a world of fierce 
competition, where they may not earn even half as much as they spent as students. 
Tho academic authorities ought to be in a position to guide the students under 
their care in selecting their future lines of occupation ; and the courses of study 
should bo BO organized as to compel tho students to make up an early choice of 
etirccr. 

Tho univcrsilics should roadapt thcmscivca to tho needs of tho time, aud must 
adjust Ihcir teaching to tho requirements of tho various professions, services and 
industries. University life must bo in living contact with tho practical problems of 
the country ; and to achieve this tho universities roust enter into active co- 
operation with established industrial institutions. It is only by the discoveries and 
inventions of commercial utility made by universities that betterment of the ecqno- 
nomie conditions of India can bo brought about. What is wanted is an applica- 
tion of scientific research to industrial developments, and this can be procured by 
co-ordination and harmony betweccn the universities and the pioneer industries of 
the country. Only a reorganization on such lines will meet tho crisis.* 


CO' ORDINATION AND QO-OPERATION 

Of late years, much has been said on coordination and co-operation among the various 
uuiveiBilics. The dream that there should be cooperation in such a way that only a few 
parlicular subjects should bo taught at^one university and at that university exclusively, 
is not capable of being realized. Co-ordination in the sense that a subject should not 
be introduced if provision for it exists at some other university can be thought of 
only when tho question of the addition of eomo minor subjocts of lesser importance 
arises. As far as I can see, the present list of subjects taught in the Indian uni- 
versities is not such as to leave much room for curtailment or cut. Unitary teach- 
ing universities have of a necessity to bo self-contained, which implies that there 
should be facility for the teaching of at least all tho important subjects on the 
Arts and the Science sides. The facilities that exist in the Indian uuiversiiies, ex- 
cept perhaps in tho arts classes, are not very wide, and it is extremely _ doubtful 
whether a further limitat on would bo of any utility at all. If a free choice of the 
subjects is to be given to the students, the question of combination is matter 
dependent on individual talents and aptitude, necessitating adequate provision for 
all the important subjects. There is bound to be a certain amount of overlapping, 
and to some duplication of work but it is difficult to see how this can be avoided. 

For instance, tho number of subjects taught at the Muslim University^ may, at 
first sight, appear to be large, but they include only the important subjects, most 
of which are altogether indispensable. They comprise only the important branches 
of knowledge, for which there is always a groat demand, and in most of whicn 
classes are usually full. With the exception perhaps of some solitary subject, it 
will never be possible to abolish any department altogether. If the^ number of 
jects prescribed at Aligarh were compared with the number of subjects taught at 
Cambridge, Oxford or London, the contrast would be striking. Perhaps many, who 
talk of reducing the number of subjects in the Indian universities, are not jware 
that at the big English Universities well over 150 different subjects are available to 
students and there is adequate staff to teach all of them. 
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Industrial ftESEARcn 

In Western countries, technology dominates the whole of modern life and perv- 
ades the entire civilization, and success lies in harnessing the forces of Nature and 
utilizing them for the purposes of man. Their great ^prosperity is due to the indus- 
trial and mechanical revolution, which has introduced a new method of mass pro- 
duction into industries, yielding better quality for lower prices. This would 
have hit manual labour very hard but for that fact that the whole world market is 
available to them. Countries like Germany, Italy and Japan are making their univer- 
sities great centres of industrial research with a view to stimulating their industrial 
progress. The secret of the success of the Japanese system of education lies 
in the quick assiinilation of ractical knowledge from Europe and America giving 
onW a secondary importance^ to advanced theoretical researches. Her industrial 
and economic progress is the direct result of the ready adoption of the scientific 
and technical knowledge of the West. 

A ^ rapid expansion of industry, trade and commerce can provide sufficient 

held for a backward country like India, which has an enormously large population, 
it can not be denied that there is already a great stimulus to the expansion of 
business and that great progress is certainly made and new factories are being 
built every year. Not only the sugar industry but other big industries are 
developing. We can foresee that in the immediate future progress will lie in the 
direction of electrification of all the important cities and the extension of water 
works to all the towns. These alone will absorb a very large number of electrica 
and mechanical engineers. Then again, the conversion of vast stores of raw 

exported out of India into finished products can furnish an ample 
held for employment of technical experts. Besides manufacture, there is the great 
agricultural industry, which is the mainstay of the large masses in the rural areas ; 
their methods are crude and primitive and have not kept pace with the advance 
of scientific^ improvements adopted in other Colonies of the Empire, which are 
competing with India, There is great room for improvement of the quality of 
land which immensely increase the value of agricultural produce, 

It ^ should be the concern of the universities to foresee the future and so 
organise themselves as to be able to turn out qualified men and women to meet 
f demand. What we badly need in India is a large body of well- 

tram^ and well- skilled persons, who, with their industrial education and training 
would by their intelligence and labour, add to the productive capacity of the 
country and its output of manufactured articles, and in that way inaneurate an 
economic prosperity all round. 

If a university had an unlimited purse at its disposal or an inexhaustible source 

problem of University education would be simple enough, and 
^ning more would be needed than a mere reproduction of the departments of 
vyestern universities. But the paucity of financial resources inexorably puts a 
limitation on one’s ambitions ; expenditure has to be curtailed and kept within 
narrow bounds for want of sufficient funds. The question then resolves itself into 
V?® preference ; which department should have more money than ano^er 

cue needs of which department can be postponed for another year, how available 
lunas should be apportioned among rival claims and so on. Unfortunately techno- 
logical departments involve very heavy initial costs to provide accommodation and 
eqaipments, and require heavy recurring expenditure for their maintenance- Hence 
there is a natural reluctance to open such branches as would swallow up a great 
part of the income and commit the university to large recurring and non-recurring 
^penditure. Accordingly the common University policy throughout India, except 
Benares, has been to sacrifice the more useful departments in order that the 
universities might have multifarious activities, 

Benares University’s Success 

The Benares University has succeeded in realising three great ideals, which are 
specially suited to a country like India. First its teaching stsm is more moderately 
paid than that of any other Indian University. Secondly, the life led by the 
Blndents of the university is much simpler and cheaper than at any other university. 
And thirdly, the university is not only imparting theoretical knowledge, literary and 
scientific, but also giving technical training thus making a real contribution to the 
industrial development of India and supplying the needs of Indian industries and 
Indian factories. It has no doubt been far more fortunate than the Aligarh Univer- 
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«ity in rccrivin^; numlfincnt doufttiona and p;raat9 from Indian Princes and other 
philantbropiHta ; hut thin ^tniorosity may, in no small measure, be duo to the accepted 
utility of the ttubjeclft taupht there. 

The authorities of tno Bettares Uaivorsity appreciated at an early stage that 
technical knowledpje combined with tho practical training is best calculated to 
promote indigctioua indusiries an I develop tho material resources of the country. 
Their efforts have been concentrated on devoting more than a q^uarter of the entire 
funds to the establishment of tho dapurtmonts of technology, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Kogincering, Mining and Metallurgy. Applied Geology and Surveying, Botany 
and Agriculture, Industrial and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and other subjects of 
practical importance are included in tho Faculty of Science. Manufactures of oils, 
aoaps and scents, enamelling and electro-plating and numerous other practical things 
arc being taught. Tho Engineering Oollcgo has about 550 students, who while 
pursuing their studies, are also engaged in producing electric ceiling fans, other me- 
chanical appliances and small machines. Great attempt is being made to produce 
cheap commercial products as substitute for imported materials. The departments 
of Technology are in direct touch with manufacturers and have secured a special 
grant from the C^overument of United Provinces. The great success achieved by 
these departments lies in this fact that tho engineering graduates of the Benares 
University arc to bo found in every town in India holding suitable posts. They are 
thus not only earning a living for thomsolvcB but actually helping the indusirid 
and commercial development of tho country. This is a great achievement of^which 
the Hindu University can justly bo proud, and which example the Muslim Umver- 

eity would do well to follow. ^ £ 

Of course, tho inadequacy of funds is the greatest stumbling block in the way of 
improvements. It is not always found possible on financial grounds to open new 
departments, however much they may bo needed. Indeed, sometimes even easting 
departments have to bo badly starved. But once tho policy of introducing technical 
education has been decided upon, it is possible gradually to transform existing 
departments by suitably changing the syllabus, oven though the process be 

slow. 

Lead Simple Lives 

In a poor country like India whore the average annual income per head is about 
146th of the average amount per head, which is yearly saved and 
savings bank acoounts in England, tho financial resources of private institutions are 
bound to bo always critical. Private universities cannot have a bountiful supply oi 
funds, and cannot afford to maintain a highly paid teaching staff. The teacmeg 
StafI of the Muslim University have already made a sacrifice and cheerfully submittea 
to cuts in their salaries. As security of tenure is essential for a hearty devotion to 
work, it would bo a wise course to give them a definite assurance to remove an 
future anxieties. If financial resources do not improve much, the inevitable conse- 
quence would bo a now revised scalo of lower salaries for new entrants witnoui 
adversely affecting tho present incumbents. 
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On The hdian Consfitntional Reform 


The report of the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutianal Beform was 
published on the 22nd. November 1934. The composition of the Committee was as 
follows : — 

House of Lords (16 Members) : — ^Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Chancellor, 
Marquess of Salisbury, Marquess of Zetland, Marquess of Linlithgowt Marquess of 
Beading, Earl of Derby, Earl of Lytton, Earl Peel, Lord Middleton, Lord Ker 
(M. Lothian), Lord Harding of Penhurst, Lord Irwin, Lord Snell, Lord Bankeillour, 
and Lord Hutchinson of Montrose. 

« 

House of Commons {16 Members) : — Major Attlee, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cadogan, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr, Cocks, Sir Beginald Craddock, Mr. Davidson, Mr. Isaac 
Foot, Secretary, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. Morgan Jones, Sir Joseph Nall, Lord 
Eustace Percy, Miss Pickford, Secretary, Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
and Earl Winterton. 


Delegates from the Indian States Eao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari. 
C, L E. ; Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat-Khan, O. B. E. ; Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar 
Hydari ; Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, C. I. E., 0. B. E. ; Sir Manubhai Nand- 
shanker Mehta, C. S, I. ; Sir Prabhasankar Dalpatram Pattani, K. C. L E. and 
Mr. Y. Thombare. 


Delegates from Continental British India His Highness the Bight Honourable 
Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah, Aga Khan, G. C. S. I., G. 0. I. E., G. C. V. O. ; Sir 
C, P, Bamaswami Aiyar, K. C. I. E. ; Dr. B. B. Ambedkar ; Sir Hubert Carr ; 
Mr, A. H. Guznavi ; Lieut.- Colon el Sir Henry Gidney ; Sir Hari Singh Gour'; Mr. 
A. Bangaswami lyeugar ; Mr. M. B. Jayakar ; Mr. N. M. Joshi ; Mr. N. O. Kelkar ; 
Begum Shah Nawaz ; Bao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro ; Sir Abdur Bahim ; The 
Bight Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K, C. S. I j Sir Phiroze Sethna ; Dr. 
Shafa’at Ahmad Khan ; Sardar Bahadur Bata Singh ; Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar ; 
Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas. C. 1, E., M. B. E., and Mr, Zafrulla Khan, 


Delegates from the Province of Burma : — Sra Shwe Ba ; Mr. C, H, Campagnac, 
M. B. E., Mr. N. M. Cowasji, U Kya Din, Mr, K, S. Harper, U Chit Blaine 
U. Thein Maung ; Dr, Maw, Dr. JBa Pe, Dr. Ma Saw Sa, U Shwe Tha aud Mr- S. 
A. S. Tyabji. 

Volume I of the Eeport, which, along with Eecord Papers containing obtain 
memoranda, has been issued to the Press, consists of two Parts. 

Part I of Volume I consists of 427 pages. It contains the Beport proper with 
two appendices which are reprints of the White Paper and the proposals regarding 
Burma. A comprehensive index to the report is also appended relating separately 
to India proper and Burma. 

Part II of Volume I contains the proceedinp of the Joint Select Committee, a 
report of the discussions, the draft reports and amendments thereto proposed in the 
Committee. 

Volume II relates to records. Of these, records A 1 aud A 2 and B 1 and B 2 
and B 3 are notes and memoranda on reforms for Burma by the Secretary of 
State and the Burma delegates or report of discussions between the Committee and 
the Burma delegates. This volume also contains records relating to India. Tbiom 
marked C 1, C 2 and 0 3 have been separately printed and have been issued along 
with Volume 1. C 1 consists of papers submitted by the Secretary of State such as 
those rdating to Family Pension Funds, Terrorism in India, federal finance^ federal 
lemslature and Orissa boundaries. 0 2 consists of papers submitted by Members of 
the GJommittee such as that on direct vs. indirect election by Lords Derby and 
Zetland and Sir A. Chamberlain ; memoranda by Lord Bankeillour on the r^atiqns 
between the Houses of the Legislature in regard to supply, on courts and on sp^ial 
powers in regard to defence ; the Derby memorandum on commercial diseriminatlon ; 
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ajSs^"" '»« “oSSK'ss s 


Press Summary 

The following is the summary of the Ecport issued to the Press 
Committee as fooussing British ^dian vioS 

fiertinn ^ constitutional Rettlemenfc are discussed ia an introductcrv 

thfmr ‘*>0 «"btlo ferments of odSu, tL imnaet 

Opinion^ in India h nationality have combined to create public 

xCh those whS cntortL "" profound error for Parliament to ignore, 

vast population of TnHiif constitute but a small fraction of the 

of publfo dSSion are^ circumstances alleged manifestations 

exist Btronfi' ennnofi fn i-. i ^oubtful value, nevortholess a public opinion does 

the Goverument ‘he main strengV of 

Indian peop^°”Hi8torv”haa’TAi!i^L,if’ k® mstmotivo aooeptanoe by the mass of the 
eonsoiouS of a pewle unwisdom of judging the poUtlcal 

Bat a lAAnciVitinS «V Btandard of its least instructed class, 

of Indian onnetAn*? nspirations, with a necessary preface to anv studv 

Soneib e Qo?L^meart“o ““ insuflioient guide ?o ^heir soluUoZ Ees^ 

SrautomX deWoa wh;Ah*^A«n hl°®® “sp'rations are mainly directed to-day is not 
machine which will run nn ” manufactured to specification. It is not even a 

constitutions may be misled bv* dSSnH^n of its own. Framers of written 
institutions would fall infn analogies. The mere copyist of British 

Sament careatabliah ^® ^e>^® ‘® assume that an Act of 

Bions found ia the con^ituHonal Iaw“*T?hi^ '^•”‘1 reproducing ptovi- 

the Committee hold that ^ a United Kingdom. On these grounds 

form to ‘aafeeuards' for India must seek to give statutory 

but which In^Great BritainV#™*^® proper working of Parliamentary Government, 
when this is doSe t w I .®.®^® ‘hat of established custom ; and 

OommitK. atu, *«”£ 15 fe.“ ““JSES' jt! 

si«r..'f.,T*s r.„S r“ Arr-^sAps^ 

o»^n bul th, «.l„d " '• “»> > 

India on the principle of ProWal futono^'^y 5 constitutional system in 

The Act^of l9l^^ntrod^ced^a^lar^^ change, it is not a break with the past, 
governments thus established Kesponsible Government, and the 

Committee Vee with the 8tfh,^ operation more uhan a decade. The 

acquired only bv making Commissiou that a sense of responsibility can be 

and their seLe^f resDonsihilitv^mnaf^K^ politically for the efiects of their actions, 

5 VrF- 

4o.i?bif o,?r 

tration are°mem?ODedVg*^elEan'dampnf^^ “®‘“‘®“®uoe of an upright adminis- 

that provincial Ministars n.nof functions of government. While agreeing 

Committee note that it is wpn*'»n^ • made rMponsible for their performance, the 

the nature of that respoLfb ty a' P^“?“®® “ 

aaare with any lemslaturG. hn^’,vni*^ ® responsibility which no executive can 
t-.anner of its discharge ®r legislature for the 

of India to Smfnt An maf “t ™® °^**‘® «l*“>'ou®iiP of the Government 

provincial Ministers to nrovi^iai “?®‘ , feiuaiu true of the relationship of 

p ovmoial legislatures in the future. In the special circums** 
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tances of India it is^ appropriate^ that this principle of executive independence 
should be^ reinforced in the Constitution by the conferment of special powers and 
responsibilities on the Governor as the head of the provincial executive. 

In discussing misunderstandings as regards safeguards both in England and 
India, the Committee observe that to many Englishmen the term conveys the idea 
of an ineffective rearguard action making a position already evacuated; to many 
Indians it seems to imply a selfish reservation of powers dnconsistent with any 
real measure of responsible government. Though too late to invent a new termi- 
nology, the Committee make it clear that they use the word in a more precise and 
quite different sense. On the one hand, the safeguards they contemplate have 
nothing in common with paper declarations sometimes inserted in constitutional 
documents dependent for their validity on the goodwill or timidity of those to 
whom the real substance of power has been transferred. They represent on the 
contrary a substantial power fully endorsed by law. They are not only not incon- 
sistent with some form of responsible government, but in the present circumstances 
of India it is no paradox to say that they are the necessary complement to any 
form of it, without which it could have little or no hope of ^success. It is in exact 
proportion as Indians show themselves not only capable of taking and exercising 
responsibility, but able to supply the still missing factors in Indian political life 
that both^ the need for safeguards and their use will disappear. The essential 
elements in the new constitutional settlement which the safeguards should be 
designed to supply are the need for flexibility, for strong executives, for an 
efficient administration, and for an impartial authority to hold the scales evenly 
between conflicting interests. The success of a Constitutioa depends far more 
upon the manner and spirit in which it is worked than upon its formal provisions. 
It is impossible to foresee the exact lines which constitutional development will 
eventually follow. It is therefore the more desirable that those fupon whom 
responsibility will rest should have all reasonable scope for working out their own 
salvation by the method of trial and error. In other words, the Jnew Indian 
Constitution must contain within itself the seeds of growth. 

The Committee emphasise that Provincial Autonomy-requires a readjustment at 
the Centre. To create autonomous units without any corresponding adaptation of 
the existing Central Legislature would in the Committee’s opinion give full play to 
the powerful centrifugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to 
counteract them and ensure the continued unity of India. The Committee express 
the view that the unity of India would be seriously endangered without a tconsti- 
tutional relationship between the States and British India. So far as the Committee are 
aware no section of opinion in England or British India is prepared to forego an 
All-India Federation as an ultimate aim of British policy. The question for decision 
is whether the measure of unity which can be achieved by an all-India Federation, 
imperfect though it may be, is likeljr to confer added strength, stability and pros- 
perity on India as a whole, that is, both on the States and on British India. To 
this there can in the Committee’s opinion be only one answer^ an affirmative. The 
economic ties between British India and the States are dlacnssed, and the Committee 
observe that when experience is daily proving the need for the close co-ordination 
of policies, they cannot believe that Parliament, while introducing a new measure 
of decentralisation in British India, would be wise to neglect this opportunity of 
establishing a new centre of common action for India as a whole. 

The Committee state that the attraction of Federation to the States clearly 
depends on the fulfilment of one condition that in acceding to the Federation 
should be assured of a real voice in the determination of its policy. If the States 
are irked by the exercise by the present Government of India of powers in matters 
intimately affecting the States, their exercise by Ministers responsible to a purely British 
India electorate could hardly fail to lead to friction. The Committee agree with 
the Statutory Commission in thinking that a responsible British India Centre is not 
a possible solution of the constitutional problem. They hold it one of the main 
advantages of an All-India Federation that it will enable Parliament to draw a line 
between responsibility at the Centre and reservation at the point most likely to 
provide a workable solution. 

In concluding the introductory part of their Report the Committee comment 
that the plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of India is essentially a 
plea to be allowed the opportunity of applying principles and doctrines England 
herself has taught. All sections of public opinion in England are argeed in principle 
that this plea should be admitted. No one has suggested that a retrograde step 
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sboald bo taken, very fow that tho cxinting state of things should be maintained 
nnaltered. By general admission tho time has come for Parliament to share its 
power with those whom for gonerations it has sought to train in the arts of 
governmeata 

Hamp; accepted the broad oonclusionB ot Provincial Autonomy and an All- 
India Federation tho Committee, while rccogniBing that Provincial Autonomy 
muBfc precede central change, state that the same Act should lay down a Constitu- 
tmn both for tho Centro and for the Provinces, in order that the full intention of 
I arliament should bo made clear* Fodoratiou is not loft as a mere contingency of 
the future* The Committee advise that tho interval between Provincial Autonomy 
and the^ inauguration of the^ Federation should not bo longer than is necessitated 
by adminietrativp coasidoratiouB* As regards transitory provisions to cover the gap 
between X^rovincial Autonomy and Fecloration, th Committee observe that though 
it will be necessary to keep in being the existing Central Legislature and no 
change would be toquirod in tho Ooutral Executive, it is nevertheless clear that the 
estahliahmont of Provincial Autonomy will nocossitnto consequential changes in the 
powers of both tho Central Legislature and Executive differing but little from the 
ohangcB which will result from the establishment of Federation. 

PuoviNOun Autonomy 

Tho Committee eudorao tho general plan of the White Paper for a statutory 
delimitation of tho respective spherscsof government between tho Central and Provin- 
cial Governments* However carefully tho lists of subjects of legislation are drawn 
up including a list of subjects of concurrent jurisdiction, novortheloss a residue is 
inevitable* Accepting tho White Paper proposal, the Committee agree that the 
allocation of the residue should bo loft to the Governor-General. 

The White Paper plan to create now Provinces of Sind and Orissa is approved, 
but it is recomnaended that the Orissa boundaries should bo extended to include 
that portion of the Jeypore Estate recommended for transfer by the Orissa 
Committee of 1932 together with the Patlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs and a small 
portion of the Parlakimedi State including Parlakimedi town. 

The Oommittoe pay a tribute to the wise far-seeing action of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad in agreeing to the : joint administration of the 
Berars with the Central Provinces. It is suggested that the Governor should have 
a special responsibility to secure tho expenditure in tho Berars of a reasonable 
share of the joint revenues. 

Pkovinoiau Executives 

In agreeing that dyarchy in the Provinces should bo abolished the Commitee 
endorse the proposal that over practically tho whole of the provincial sphere the 
Governor should be amenable to the advice of non-official Ministers selected from 
the Legislature. The Committee approve the White Paper proposal that Ministers 
should advise the Governor in all matters other than the administration of Ex- 
cluded Areas, and matters left to the Governor's discretion, for example, 
the power to withhold assent to legislation. 

In view of the special difficulties in India in the way of unqualified majority 
rule as understood m Britain, the Governor may occasionally have to exercise on 
his own responsibility powers that in the United Hingdom would be exercised on 
the advice of MiniatorB* Tho Committee generally approve the list of special res- 
ponsibilities recommended in the White Paper but make certain suggestions for 
their definition. 

The Committee agree that for the discharge of his special responsibilities the 
Governor will need power to secure finance and legislation. The Committee, follow- 
ing generally the view taken in the Joint Memorandum of the British Indian 
delegates, propose a modification to emphasise the distinction between Governors 
Acts and those of the Legislature, 

Law And Obubr 

' ' The responsibility of Ministers over the provincial field involves the transfer of 
all departments of a Provincial Government, including those concerned with Law 
and Order. In order however to avoid the intrusion of political pressure into 
^estiona affecting the internal discipline of the Police Force, the Committee consides 
th^ Governors consent should be necessary to tho amendment of Police Acts 
o^i^ain Buies thereunder. It is also recommended that there should be special 
pftdteortidiL lor > secret intelligence reports. 
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In view of the special problem that may be presented *,by terrorism, the Com- 
mittee consider that there should be a power in the Governor himself to assume 
charge to such extent as he may judge requisite of all anti- terrorist activities of 
Government. ^ In^ the Committee's opinion it will be necessary to exercise this 
power forthwith in Bengal unless conditions have materially improved by the time 
of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy. 

The Provincial Franchise 

The White Paper proposals for the Provincial Franchise are based on ths 
Report of the Indian Franchise Committee. Their broad effect is to increase the 
electorate from 7 million including 315^000 women to 29 million men and 6 million 
women, i. e., from 3 to 14 per cent of the population. The Committee are satisfied 
that these proposals will produce a representative electorate, but make certain 
suggestions designed to increase the number of women electors. While rejecting 
indirect election by local groups the Committee do not preclude the possibility that 
it may become feasible later for some such change, to be recommended by local 
legislatures for the approval of Parliament. 

Provincial Legislatures 

No change from the White Paper proposals is suggested in the composition ot 
the Provincial Legislatures, except that, on the ground that condit'ons are substan- 
tially the same, second Chambers are proposed for Madras aud Bombay in addition 
to Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, 

The Committee consider that Provincial Upper House should not be 
liable to dissolution, but that one-third of the members should retire at fixed 
intervals. 

Communal Award and Poona Pact 

The Committee are definite in their opinion that communal representation ia 
inevitable at the present time. They describe as well-thought out' and well-balanced 
the arrangement for the composition of Provincial Assemblies embodied in the 
Communal Award, 

As regards the Poona Pact, the Committee express the view that in their opinion 
the original proposals of His Majesty ^s Government were a more equitable settlement 
of the general communal question, and more advantageous to the Depressed Classes 
in their present stage of development. But, since the Pact has been accepted as an 
authoritative modification of the Award, the Committee are clear that it cannot now 
be rejected. They are, however, disposed to think that if by agreement some reduc- 
tion were made in the number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in Bengal, 
possibly with a compensatory increase in the number of their seats in the other 
Provinces, the working of the new Constitution in Bengal would be fair. 

Federation and the Indian States 

The special position of the Indian States in an All-tndia Federation is fully 
recognised. The Committee see the declarations of their attitude by Eulers a 
recognition of the solid advantages not only to British India but to themselves of 
the entry of the States to FSieration. The Committee emphasise the fact 
that the accession of State cannot take place otherwise than by the voluntary 
act of its Ruler. The Constitution Act will only prescribe a method whereby the 
State may accede and the legal consequences which would follow. In the words of 
the Report there can be no question of compulsion so far as the State are 
concerned.” 

Themselves regarding the States as an essential element in an All-India Federa- 
tion, the Committee accept the principle proposed in the White Paper that the 
accession of a sufficient number of States should be a condition precedent to 
Federation. They accept the White Paper proposal that the Federation should not 
come into existence until the Rulers of States representing not less than half the 
total population of the State and entitled to not less than half the seats allotted 
to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber have signified thehr desire to accede. 

The Committee agree that representative of the States in the Federal Legislature 
should be appointed by the Rulers of the States concerned. The White Paper 
ratio of representation between the States and British India is endorsed. The 
J^port contains a scheme of distribution of States’ seats which has been under 
discussion for some time past between the Yieeroy and the Princes and which while 
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AdjiiHtmont, hflfl met with a Iarp;o moaeuro of suppotli amone 
imt Ihe (;rminartmt comment that a Hchomo on thofjo lines would be reason- 

anil nppronriHt<\ ArrnnpnnonlH aro Hup:^!;oHtcd for temporary weiishtaee ia 
fur Hlati'H. j b m 

While rwtpuHiii^ that the JiHt of Hubjeets accepted by tho Princes as federal 

he uicllti^*a^ in every oano, and while a^ro(iin|jf tj&at there are States who 
wui iHi fthhMo mi|k«{ oiU a good cams for tho reservation of certain subjects, never- 
ibehHS Un^ (lotnnuu<*<» couKidvr that dcviatioim from the standard list should be 

rmtrut d m exeeptioiud and not adrniUed as of oourso. They make it clear that 

♦lU'ro can be no <»bligntion on tho Onnvn to a(*cei)b an acocssion, when tho roserva- 
iunm desired by the UtUer wouUl make such accession illusory, 

Inc of parumountcy over tho Indian Btates at prosont exercised on behalf 

r»f tho v*rown by the fJovc.rnor-OciuTal-in-Council (dearly could not be exercised 
hy any fcticnd authority, Tho Committee fully agr(',o that outside the federal 
wphcfo Iho Klatcft^ riOafjons will bo cxolusivcdy with tho Crown, tho right to tender 
auvico to tho Crown wiihin (his H])bcr(5 lying with JJis Majesty’s Government. 

In dealing with tlutarca of federal juris'.hction tho Committee recommend that 
Adtui should ho transferred to tho adiniuiHtraiivo control of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on certain dcAnilc condilious not later thaii tho date of Federation. 

RKHPONfUntLITY AT THK ClSNTRK 

Thn^ Comniiltco approve tho proposala in tuo White Paper for the Federal 
Exc(iiitiv(% namely, that the Governor-General wilfa the assistance of not more than 
thron Counstllors, should lulministor the Departments of Dcfouco, External Affairs, 
Jxsclcsiuftticai Affairs and British Bahuihistan, and that in all other Departments 
ho should he guided by the advice of Ministers ehoson from tho Federal Legislature, 
subject to his powers under “special responsibililiofl” which would follow generally 
those of the Provhudnl Goviirnors except that the Governor-General would have a 
special responsibility for tho financial stability and credit of tho Federation. To 
nsRist him in tho clischargo of this special responsibility there would bo a Financial 
Advisor whoso services would also bo available to tho Federal Ministry. The Com- 
luUtco make it clear that tho Counsellors could not bo Members of the Council of 
Ministers, but they agree that joint deliberation between Counsellors and Ministers 
should bo cncourngcd. 

The Committee do not concur in a proposal for a Statutory Committee of 
Indian Defence, ^ but are of opinion that an advisory body similar to the Com- 
mittee on Imperial Defence might have advantage. Neither do they think it nece- 
ssary to set up n Statutory Dcfouco Oomraittce of tho Legislature ; but provided 
tho extent and methods of consultation with tho Legislature are understood to 
rest with the Governor-General, they see no objection to the information of any 
Defence Committees that tho Federal Government and Legislature may consider 
useful 

Tnn Fedjekal Legislatuee 

Tho Committee accept tho White Paper proposals regarding the size of both 
Houses, the ratio in each House between British India and States’ representatives, 
and the number of seats allotted to communities and special interests in the 
Lower House. Tho Oommittco think it important that the Muslim community 
should have secured to it, as the White Paper proposes, one-third of all the British 
India seats. 

The Committee’s proposals for the method* of electing British Indian representa- 
tives to both Houses aro an important departure from the White Paper scheme. 
The respective advantages and disadvantages of methods of direct and indirect 
election to the Federal Lower House are discussed. The Committee express them- 
selves in_ favour of indirect election by the Provincial Lower Houses, the various 
communities voting separately for their own representatives. One of the reasons 
given for this preference is the apparent impossibility of retaining the direct system 
as me level of the franchise in course of time approaches adult suffrage. 

On the other hand, the Committeo feel strongly that it is not possible^ for 
parliament to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting the Federal Legisla- 
ure for any long period of time. They recommend therefore that indirect election 
Jiotud be open to future review and express the hope that if after experience 
laa l^u^ obtained of the working or indirect election Indian opinion thinks 
ssoQificatioji re<iuired, the Federal Legislature should lay its own proposals before 
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Parliament according to procedure for 'which provision is made in the Eeport. The 
Committee suggest that some form of indirect election based on a group system 
may provide the ultimate solution. 

The Committee accept the White Paper principle of indirect election to the 
Council of State, but if Members, of the Federal Assembly are elected by Provincial 
Assemblies, it is necessary to establish different electoral colleges. It is recommended 
that in the case of bicameral Legislatures the electing body should be the Provin* 
cial upper House and in unicameral provinces an electoral college should be formed 
of persons elected for Upper Houses ia bicameral Provinces. As^ under the White 
Paper, election would be by single transferrable vote. The Committee prefer that 
the Council should not be dissoluble. Its members should be elected for nine years 
and one-third replaced every third year. 

The Public Services 

The Committee recommend that recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 
All- India Services should cease except to the Indian Civil Service and Indian 
Police. They cannot entertain any suggestion for a change in the system of recruit- 
ment to these two services simultaneously with a fundamental change in the system 
of government. They think, however, that there is ^much to be said for the recruit- 
ment in India of the Indian element in both those services. The Committee state 
that their recommendation is not intended to be a final solution, but is designed to 
secure the efficiency of the constitutional machinery. The Committee agree that the 
whole matter should be the subject of special enquiry at a later date. They depre- 
cate any definite date prescribed in the Constitution Act, but hope it will be found 
of advantage to hold the enquiry after five years. 

The Committee agree to the appointment by Provincial Governments failing to 
secure a sufficient number of satisfactory recruits. The proposals for Public Service 
Commissions are accepted as generally satisfactory. The Committee recommend that 
a reference should be included in the Instruments of Instruction of the Governor- 
General and Governors to the fact that the expression ‘‘the legitimate interests of 
minorities’, includes their due representation in the Public Beivices, 

The Judicature 

The Committee approve generally the White Paper proposals for a Federal 
Court, 

The White Paper proposes to enable the Federal Legislature to establish a 
separate Supreme Court for the hearing of appeals from the Provincial High Courts 
in civil cases and criminal cases involving the death penalty. This would inevitably 
result in an overlapping of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and the Committee 
would prefer to deal with appeals in civil cases by empowering the^ Legislature^ to 
extend the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, They would then sit in two distinct 
Chambers, though the Ju^es might to some extent be interchangeable. As regards 
criminal cases, the Committee conclude that no provisions for appeal are required 
beyond those at present existing. 

Commercial and Other Forms oe Discruhnation 

The Committee divide this question in two separate issues—discrimination gainst 
British commercial interests and trade in-India, and discriminatioa against British 
imports. 

As regards the second of these issues, they point out that it would be of great 
advantage to define in the Constitution Act the principles already governing the 
relations of the two countries. They draw attention to the fact that the ‘‘Fiscal 
Autonomy Convention” would never have been invoked to cover an attempt ?to 
penalise British imports and they note that the Indian Delegates have assured them 
that there will in future be no desire in India to destroy the conception of partnership 
with the United Kingdom by such attempts. 

They recommend that to the special responsibilities of the Govemor-Ganeral 
enumerated in the White Paper there should be added a further special responsibility 
defined in some such terms as follows “The ^ prevention _ of measures, legislative 
or administrative, which would subject British goods, imported into India from 
the Unit^ Kingdom to discriminatory or penal treatment.” They further recom- 
mend that the Governor-Gen eraPs Instrument of Instr actions should make it clear 
that the imposition of this special responsibility is not intended to affect the com- 
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pct^suce of Jit« Oovornmont and of tluj Tndiati Lo^^ifllaturo to develop their own 
iiHcal and <TOnomiq polit^y ; that they would poflHcsB complete freedom to negotiate 

* ITuited Kingdom and other coun trios for the securing of 
mtttUttl Utifl* coitcoBHionH ; and that it would bo tho Governor’s duty to intervene 
irt tariff policy only if in his opinion Iho intention of tho policy contemplated was to 
subject trade between the United Kingdom and India to restrictions conceived, not 
ill the oeouomie interest of India, but having the object of injuring the interests 
of the United Kingdom. 

Ah regarda diHctimination agaiuHt British trado in India, here again statutory 
provtHion by way of reassurance is necessary. 

Tho Commlttfjo accept tho White Paper proposal that tho Governor-General and 
Oovornors should have a special rosponsibihty for tho prevention of discrimination, 
but consider it should bo made clear in the Act that this responsibility would 
extend to tho prevention of administrative discrimination in any of tho matters in 
respnet of which provision is made against logislativo discrimination. 

The Cnmmttcc proceed next to lay down definito and detailed proposals under 
which Indian laws imposing certain conditions and restrictions should not apply to 
IJritish subj^'.cts domiciled in tho United Kingdom, to companies incorporated now 
or hereafter in the United Kingdom, or to British subjects domiciled in the 
United Kingdom who are connected with companies incorporated in India, now or 
in future. Tho Committee consider that thcao restrictions upon the freedom of 
Indian Legislatures should bo capable of relaxation in so far as corresponding 
testrictions aro imposed by United Kingdom laws upon British subjects domiciled 
in India, Similar but separate provision should bo made for shipping, on account 
of the special status of snipping in law. 

Tho Coramittoo report on tho question of the recognition of medical qualification 
for registration purpose as between India and the United Kingdom. They note 
that tne Indian Medical Council Act of lOBB provides for the recognition in India 
of British medical degrees for a period of four years, and they propose that after 
tho expiration of that period there should be an appeal to the Privy Council in 
the event of either tho Indian or United Kingdom authorities refusing recognition 
to the degrees granted by tho other. 

PtTNDAMIiJNTATj EIGHTS 

The Committee reject a proposal that the Constitution should contain a general 
declaration of tho fuudameutal rights of the subject. But they think that the Act 
might contain a declaration providing that no British subject, Indian or otherwise, 
domiciled in India should bo disablea from holding public office or from practising 
any trade, profession on calling by reason only ol his religion, descent, caste, 
colour or place of birth , and it should bo extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to subj'octs of Indian States. They think 
also that there should be provision against expropriation of property except for 
public purposes. 


COHSTIXTTENT POWBES 

With a Constitution mainly dependent for its success upon provisions to ensure 
a balance between conflicting interests, it is impossible at present to grant powers 
of constitutional revision to Indian Legislatures. At the same time it is essential 
to provide machinery to enable constitutional modifications to be made without 
amending Acts of Parliament, and the Committee consider that amendment on 
certain points should be permissible by Orders in Council to which Parliament 
has assented. 

The Committee also consider that subject to certain limitations and conditions. 
Resolutions by Indian Legislatures proposing modifications in the Constitution 
should be laid before both Houses of Parliament with a statement by his Majesty s 
Government of the action they propose to take. 

It would no longer be necessary with the transfer of responsibil^ for finance 
to Indian Ministers, that there should continue to be a body in the United Kingdom 
w th a statutory control over the decisions of the Secretary of State in financial 
mi iters nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to extend to estimatw 
:>mitted to au Indian Legislature on the advice of Indian Ministers. But it 
mid still be desirable that the Secretary of State should have a small body of 
. / visors to whom he might turn for advice on certain matters. 
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The Secretary of State would be free to seek their advice, but would only be 
bound to consult them and accefpt their advice iu respect of certain matters affect- 
ing the Public Services. 

The Committee take note of the proposed estab’ishmeufc of a Reserve Bank, 
which should ensure the ability of India to maintain her financial stability and 
credit. They recommend that any amendment of the Reserve Bank Act, or any 
legislation aftacting the constitution or functions of the Bank, or of the coinage or 
currency of the Federation, should require the Governor-General’s prior sanction. 

For the purposes of railway administration, it^ is proposed that, subject to the 

general control over policy of the Federal Legislature and Government, control 

should be vested in a Statutory Railway Authority working on business principles. 

A special section is denoted to an examination of the scheme of finance proposed 

in the White Paper, on which some suggestions are made as regards details. In 

commenting on the additional expenditure ini^olved in the contemplated constitu- 
tional changes, the Committee express the opinion that, though no formidable new 
financial burden would be thrown on the tax-payers of India as the direct result 
of the changes proposed, the necessity for giving greater elasticity to provincial 
resources^ subvention to deficit Provinces, and the separation of Burma will involve 
a further strain of finances at the Oentra. In the Committee’s opinion additional 
difficulties attributable to the change (and, such as they are, they relate mainly to 
Provincial Autonomy not to Federation) are but part of a financial problem which 
has in any case to be faced, and which as the Committee hope and believe is 
already in process of solution. The Committee observe that before the new Consti- 
tution actually comes into operation. His Majesty’s Government will no doubt 
review the financial position and inform Parliament how the matter stands. It is 
suggested in the White Paper that at the last possible date there should be a 
financial enquiry. The Committee accept this as a suitable procedure, but do not 
conceive, nor do they understand that it is intended, that any expert body could 
be charged with the duty of deciding whether the position was such that the new 
Constitution could be inaugurated without thereby aggravating the financial diffi- 
culties to a generous extent. On this point Parliament must at the appropriate 
time receive a direct assurance from His Majesty’s Government. 

Burma 

Since the publication of the Indian White Paper, the Secretary of State for 
India has submitted to the Joint Committee proposals for a scheme of Constitu- 
tional reform in Burma which may be referred to for convenience as the Burma 
White Paper. The Committee have also discussed the questiou with, and received 
memorauda from a number of Delegates from Burma. 

The Committee open this part of their Report with a brief account of the 
history of Burma, the chract eristics of its people and of its geographical and 
economic features. They are particularly impressed by the isolation of the country, 
which makes it impossible for its needs to be duly comprehended in India or for 
it to exercise any appreciable influence upon Indian political opinion. The Com- 
mittee recount the attempts that have been made in recent years to ascertain the 
opinion of the people of Burma on the question of the separation of their country 
from India, fiom the time when it seemed clear that they were almost unanimously 
in favour of separation to the time when certain political parties obscured the 
issue by announcing themselves as opposed to separation except on their own terms. 

The Committee have satisfied themselves by discussion with anti-separationist 
Delegates that they have no desire to see Burma included in an Indian Federation 
and in any case would only agree to such inclusion if Burma were given special 
financial and fiscal conditions incompatible with the fundamental ideas of federation 
and the right to secede at will. No such claims could be conceded nor would they 
be accepted by the Delegates from India who have been associated with the Com- 
mittee. The Committee’s final conclusion follows that of the Statutory Gommission 
that — “so far as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 
separation.’ 

in recommending the separation of Burma , from India at the same time as the 
introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India, the Committee draw particular 
attention to the necessity of preserving Burma from injurious economic and fioaucial 
results, and make their recommendation dependent upon statutory effect being 
giveu to a trade agreement to be concluded between the present Governments. Such 

70 
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an agreement Bhould bo limited to the ahortcBt poBflible period which would allow 
the two Goremmentfl to adjiiKt thomHclveH to the new conditions, and should con- 
tain a provision allowing for mutually agreed alt, orations to bo made during its 
currency* The Coramitteo suggost 12 months as the minimum currency of the 
agreement, after which either party might denounce it on giving l2 months’ notice, 
but subject to this minimum they would bo prepared for the time-limits to be 
agreed upon between the prosont Govern monts of India and Burma* They further 
consider that with this ageoement there might bo linked* and likewise given statutory 
force, a convention in respect of the immigration of Indian labour into Burma, 

The Committee note that inasmuchaa the Government of a separated Burma 
would be a unitary government its constitution would difler in many respects from 
that proposed for the Indian Provinces. Eor examphs no question would arise of 
the distribution of legislative powers. They also note that it is proposed that 
Burma should be excluded from the legal dennitiou of ‘'Colonics”. 

The Committee preface their remarks with a statemont making it plain that they 
intend the modifications that they suggest in tho Indian White Paper to apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to corresponding proposals in tho Burma White Paper. They therefore 
confine their attention in this section of the Report to necessary divergencies between 
the two White Papers and to certain questions arising only in the case of Burma. 

With one addition, tho department proposed to bo reserved to the Governor 
are tho same as those proposed to bo reserved to tho Governor- General in India. 
The addition is monetary policy, currency and coinage. There would be no 
Reserve Bank in Burma and the Committco agree to this addition to the list of 
the Governor’s reserved Departments. 

The Committee concur in the proposals that the Governor should be able to 
appoint three CouDsellors and a Financial Advisor. But as the functions of the 
Financial Adviser would necessarily cover a wider field than those of his counter- 
part in India, they would not accept tho White Paper proposal to allow the 
Governor to appoint ono of his Counsellors to be Financial Advisor. In the inte- 
Reserved Departments therasolvcs, and in order to secure the confidence 
of Ministers, the Committee think it essential that tho position of the Financial 
Adviser should be one of independence. 

Paper pr^oses two Houses, a Senate of 36 members, 18 of whom 
would be elected by the Lower House and 18 nominated from among non-officials 
by the Governor, and a House of Representatives of 133 members. The Senate 
would not sit for a fixed term, but one-quartor of its members would retire every 
two years. The Lower House would have a life of five years unless sooner dissolved, 

Detailed proposals for the composition of the Houses and tho franchise have 
lolS Oomno^ittee by tbo Secretary of State for India (Records 

iydd-J4, A. 1. p. 10), and these are generally approved by tho Committee subject 
to the following modifications. 

The Committee do not thins: that a system of national retirements would effect the 
aesired obje^ of securing adequate representation to minorities and they prefer that 
the Senate should have a fixed life of seven years, unless sooner dissolved in the 
Governor’s discretion. 

The Secretly of State’s proposals for the composition of tho Lower House 
provide for 119 general constituencies, of which 25 would be communal with separate 
electorate, and 14 Bpecial constituencies representative of commerce and labour. Com- 
munal repr^entation exists at present, and is unfortunately necessitated by racial 
cleavages. Of the 94 non-communal general seats three are earmarked for women, 
but as separate scats are apparantly not designed by the women of Burma, the 
Commit^ would propose to eliminate them and reduce the membership of the 
Upper House to a total of 130. 


T Awil® generally mth the proposals for iho franchise for the 

and 124,000 
roughly 16 pcr Cent of the 
reluctantly reject a proposal for wifehood 
ftanchise, which would increase the number of women voters to 2,000,000 and entail 
insuperable administrative obatacles. ,wv,wv cuva* 

Fattially Excluded Areas, the Committee note that the 

they conaider tha? largely arbitrary, and 

t«ey consider that the Government of Burma should examine the question de novo 
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with a view to cstabliBhinp; whether anv of the areaa propoBocl to ho Partially Kk 
eluded, in particular the Salweeu District, Bhoulcl not in fact ho clnMHifh'd a 
Wholly Excluded. 

The White Paper proposals in respect of the Public ServiooH and Public HiTvici* 
Oomraissiott are substantially the same m thoHo made in tho of India* with 
additional recommendations to moot the position of offimwH of Alb India* uiul tJ<»ntral 
Services now sorvinp; in Burma, and the Oommitlco atinnrally n^>provt^ them, inrlud- 
ing the proposal wuich would place tho Burma frontier Ki-rvicn unfli*r tlin hoIu 
control of the Governor in his discretion* As in India, recruitment for th(» railways 
should be made by tho Statutory Railway Board which it in proposed to net uj) un 
lines similar to those of the now Indian Railway Authority, anil the <lo»nmitt*‘o 
consider that for the time being Homo recruitment by the Secretary of Htatn ui 
European Officers to tho medical services would bo ueci’ssary. 

The Committee consider that both tho (iducation and emtdoyumnt of Aiurjo- 
Indians should engage tho special attention of the Governor* anil that n'gulntinim 
should be made laying down iho pCTcentage of appomtiuinjts in tlui railways, cuHffHns 
service and posts and telegraphs, which could properly bo reservcil for tins 
community, 

The proposals made in a Memorandum of the Hocretnry Htaty for i'Htnblmb* 
ment of a Railway Board in Burma are accepted, (‘xcept in so far ns tlu^ GoinmiH<*o 
consider that the Financial Adviser shoukl not bo a t»eml)er of thi? Boani, ami 
make certain suggestions concerned with tho proposed (liHoualificatiouH for 
ship of the BoarJ. 

As regards the Secretaryship of State, the (jommittco think thoni should bo 
seppate portfolios for India and Burma, but that on practical grounds it would bo 
desirable that they should be held by tho fiamo MininlcT* 

As regards the necessary allocation of existing finaueial asHets and liabilities 
between India and Burma, the Committee nHsumo that the principle of the «dju«tw 
ment would have to bo settled by an impartial tribunal whoso awards would bo 
given statutory force by tho Oonstitutiou Act They think a tribunal should be 
appointed as soon as possible. 

as this is a matter between Burma and the United Kintrdom tho 

Ki^dom^ their proposals made with reference to India and the United 

BhonlVhP«ffnr5t!?‘'^ii® Burma and India, tho (bmmiUoo that InciintiB 

B^uouid be afforded, vis-a-vis Burma generally, tho Hiimo tmmaurn of tirolcctinti hh 

recommended for United Kingdom British Huhjneta in Indin, tint they think 

imnnin. responsibility to bo laid upon thn (Jnvornor to pmic.’t 

in ?ndia. ^ ^ ‘ * imports from Burma hud upon tho (h.vtirunrdh-noral 

proviaion should bti mndo to t-nablo tho Burma 
tho inflow of Indian labour, provided that atinh imniiaraliini 
‘1*® P/*°' 0* ‘Jio Govornor, homo arranmnni-nt wmdd 

*?■ ‘be position in Burma of holders of Ednm a, d 

mUtoP degrees, but ponding further oxnmination of tho ciucsiiou ilii* (Joni 

mittee do not put forward any definito proposals. <lu<Hium itt< Ujm- 

lue proceedings of the Oommitteo indicate various noiuts on 
members of tho Committee submitted proposals which were not 

AtfuSl^ these takes the form of an alternative draft nmort DrcHuntcd hv lift* 

‘lrS“rtHr£" fsrSsMS 

Provinoes. chambers whether at the eeiitto or in tho 
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All-India Federation ia acroptod. It i« enuflitlcrcd CHflontial if India is to be a ' 
nation that British India and the Stiitcw nhouhl ho aHHOoiated. They recommend 
that a dofinito date be fixed in the Act for the inau/»:(ihitioa of Federation which 
should not bo contingent upon the entry of a preweribed proportion of States. 
They think the forcoH making for Federation ho fltronfj: that it m coctain that boforo 
long a majority of the vStates in nnmberR and pope lai ion will accede. They agree 
that Parliament could not dictuio to the Htilers of HtattiH where roprcHontativo 
institutions exists reproHontutives to the B'edcral Logislaturo should bo chosen directly 
or indirectly by the people. 

They argeo that Hpo^dal rcHponHihilitioM shnnld he V(jHted in the Governor-General 
and the Governors, hut hold that the White Pap<‘r proposals arc drawn in too 
wide terms* They coimidcr that those powerH should b(} used only in an emergency 
when breakdown threatens and not bo part of the ordinary operation of Government. 
They suggest that there should be recognised coiulition under which the Governor 
Generare special responsibility for the financial stability and credit of the Federation 
shouldf' cease to be operative. 

They consider that in the Provincial sphere Indians should he? given the fullost 
opportunities of trying the British sysUmx of responHible government. They think, 
however, that at the Oentro responsibility will develop in limm very di/rerent from 
those at Westminster. They contemplate that there shonld bo a closer association 
of the Legislature with th(s Blxi'cutivo on lincH adopti'd irii the 0(iylon Constitution. 

In their opinion there should bo only one Legislative Chamber, directly elected, at 
the Centro, in which Labour should bo given 2(5 instead of 10 seats. 

r 


It is considered that India should have full control over her external afTairs 
except ae regards the relationship of the Crown with the Indian States. The specific 
reservation of a Department of EccIesiaHticttl Affairs is oi)posfid. They agree that 
so long as British troops are employed in India it is impossjblo to bring them under 
the orders of a responsible Minister. But, regarding this position as anomalous, 
they suggest a definite programme of Indianisation within a time-limit of 30 years, 
and a dennito date in the Constitution at the end of which Defence should pass to 
responsible Ministers. A Standing Dofeneo Committee of the Ltigislaturo is 
recommended. ^ 

In the Provinces the authors of the draft oppose any limitations on the power of 
elected Ministers to control the forces of law and order. The evil of terrorism should 
be dealt 'with by Indian statesmen backed by public opinion, which they should bo 
able to rally to the support of their own government. 

No reason is seen for the provision of special scats for landholders and the 
special representaUon of universities, commerce, industry and planting is 
opposed. Labour should receive at least 10 per cent of the total scats pending the 
intpdu^ion of adult suffrage, provision for which should bo made in the Consti- 
tution. Extensions of the women^s franchise ace suggested. 

R Proposed that residunry powers of legislation should belong to the Centre. 

They agree that the Act might contain a general provision that discriminatory 
Legismion should require the previous conseut of the Governor-Genera), but apart 
from that the question should be left to settlement by negotiation between the 
commercial interests concerned. 

In conclusion, general agreement is expressed with the proposals regarding the 
jmture consUtution of Burma subject to an objection to a Second Chamber of the 
legislature and the continuation of the Ecclessiastical Deparimcnt, and to the hope 
that the maintenance of communal electorates may bo only a temporary expedient, 

A coDtraeting but much briefer amendment is submitted by Lord Salisbury and 
supported by Lord Middleton, I^ord Rankeillour, Sic Reginald Craddock and Sir 
Joseph Nall, He is not prepared to concede Responsible Government in the Centra 
out takes ms stand on the grant of Provincial Autonomy, supplemented by the 
wtablishment of a Council of Greater India, containing representatives of every 
province and State the advice of which would be sought by the Viceroy on every 
issue which ib ot interest to India as a whole. In the Provinces the Governor is, 

according to tMs proposed amendment, to control the Police if ho consider this to 
w expedient. 




